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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  Mav  15,  1837, 

The  following  Report  from  the  Council  was  read : — 

The  Council  has  again  to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  the 

steady  increase  ia  the  numher  of  its  momhers,  affording  a  grnli- 

fyiug  proof,  it  is  willing  to  believe,  of  the  interest  felt  by  the 

^nablic  in   the   promotion   and   encouragement   of  geographical 

^Bcience. 

^^    Thirty-nine  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  past 
^bear;  and  the  Society  now  consists  of  545  members,  exclusive  uf 
^Hbreign,  honorary,  and  corresponding  members, 
r      Yet  while  recording  the  fact  of  an  increase  of  numbers,  the 
Council  cannot  be  unmindful  that  the  Society  has  to  lament  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  members,  and  especially  of  him,  whose 
jmelancholy   death  in   Northern   Africa   must   bo    fresh    in  the 
membrance  of  every  member  of  the  Society; — young,  zealous, 
■JHid  enterprising,  the  traveller  had  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
l|>|>oscd  to  him  in  Marocco,  in  Si'is,  in  Wildi  Nun,  and  had  even 
faversed  half  the  desert  which  separated  Lim  from  Tiinbuctoo, 
ijvlien  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  the  faithless  Arabs ; 
Bid  the    name   of  Davidson    must   now  be    added  to  those  of 
lann.    Park,   Lcdyard,    Uurckbardt,    Laing,    Clnppcrton, 
ind  Lander,  as  the  most  eminent  amongst  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery. 

In  our  own  country,  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  death  of 
Willuim  Mursden,  Esq.,  a  zealous  and  valuable  member,  who 
I  look  a  warui  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  devoted  much  lime. 
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during  a  long  and  active  life,  to  the  study  of  ethnography,  an 

•  *  • 

important,  .aicid.  In  this  country,  too  much  neglected  branch  of 
geogTApLy.-     A  donation  of  nearly  a  hundred  volum^^  to  the 
librarji^pf  the  Society  will  perpetuate  bis  name  as  one  of  our  most 
liberal  friends  and  benefactors. 
•.  laxommon  with  all  those  who  are  interested  in  one  of  the  most 

^  'important  branches  of  geography,  we  have  to  record  the  almost 

•  "^  ** 

• .  •.nsreparable  loss  of  Captain  James  Horsburgh,  the  Hydrographcr 

•/•to  the  East  India  Company,  to  whose  joint  industry,  skill,  and 

•  perseverance  this  nation  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  our  present 
knowledge  of  all  the  maritime  regions  of  the  Eastern  world. 

We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  foreign 
honorary  member.  Professor  Frederick  Hoflmann,  who  died  at 
an  early  age.  He  is  perhaps  better  known  by  his  geological 
labours ;  but  his  great  map  of  North-western  Germany,  and  his 
work  on  the  Orography  and  Geognosy  of  the  same  district,  pub- 
lished in  1 830,  give  him  a  high  claim  as  a  geographer. 

Within  these  few  days,  also,  the  Council  has  learnt  that  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Society,  Don  Ignacio  Iberri,  a 
General  of  Engineers  in  the  Mexican  Service,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  exertions,  while  exploring  the  site  of  some  ancient  remains 
lately  discovered  in  the  mountsdns  near  Jalapa. 

Finances. — The  state  of  the  finances,  the  details  of  which 
are  annexed,  continues  satisfactory.  The  expenditure  for  the 
past  year  has  been  considerable,  in  consequence  of  490Z.  having 
been  paid  towards  the  expedition  into  British  Guayana;  350/. 
towards  that  in  Southern  Africa ;  and  100  guineas  for  engraving 
the  die  of  the  Royal  Medal ;  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  add  that  no 
necessity  exists  for  touching  upon  the  capital  stock  invested  in 
the  funds. 

Publicaiiom. — The  Journal  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1836, 
as  in  former  years,  has  been  published  in  two  parts,  and  the  first 
part  of  that  for  1837  is  now  laid  on  the  table.  The  demand  for 
it  by  the  public  continues,  and  the  marked  increase  in  the  sale 
of  the  last  volume,  having  exceeded  400  in  the  space  of  six 
months,  besides  the  600  copies  issued  gratuitously  to  members. 
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lid  WMQ  fully  tu  jusiify  llic  decision  come  to  by  the  Council, 

the  illustratiuns  in  futun;  should  l)c  cngrnved  on  copper; 

that,  however  slight  iho  skeU'h  map  of  a  country  in  illus- 

ilion  of  a  memoir,  its  execution  should  be  confided  to  our  most 

iLle  artists    to    ensure    accuracy  as  far  as  the  information  we 

11  enahlc  us  to  do  so;  a  small  increase  of  expense  will, 

be  incurred,  but  the  object   gaaned  of  never  giving 

irrency  to  any  but  the  most  perfect  maps  our  means  will  supply, 

i[0  than  compensate  for  any  such  consideration. 

Nor  can  the  Council  omit  to  record  its  testimony  to  the  able 

id  liberal  assistance  it  has  receiveil  in  this  department  from  Mr. 

bbn  Arrowsmith,  without  whose  experience  and  often  gratuitous 

>peration  it  could  not  Lave  carried  its  wishes  into  effect. 

le  first  edition  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  having 

"been  exhausted,  wliilo  a  demand  still  continues  for  it  both  by  the 

public  at  large  and  by  now  members  joining  the  Society,  who  arc 

desirous  of  procuring  complete  sets  of  the  Society's  Tranaactious, 

the  Council  has  directed  it  to  be  reprinted,  and  it  i*  now  ready 

for  delivery. 

Mr.  Macdougall's  Translation  of  Captain  Gmah's  Account 
T>f  Danish  Discoveries  on  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  published 
at  the  expense  (if  the  Society,  is  now  laid  on  tlie  (able.  The 
delay  that  has  occurred  in  its  publication,  owing  to  the  melan- 
Ay  death  of  the  translator,  has  enabled  the  Council  to  take 
mta^  of  the  kind  offer  of  Captain  .James  Robs  to  odd  some 
ites  to  the  work,  which,  from  his  long  experience  on  the  coast 
*of  Greenland,  will  doubtless  much  enhance  the  value  of  the 
book.  Members  may  now  obtain  it,  (jratis,  at  the  Society's 
apartments. 

The  Society's  other  publication,  namely,  the  Grammar  of  the 
Cree  Longuagc.  by  Mr.  Howse,  which  was  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  advances  slowly  (as, 
indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  it  may  be  expected)  towards 
completion.     It  will  probably  appear  during  the  present  year. 


r  Majenlys  Dmatimt. — The  royal  premium  for  1830  has 
Een  awarded  by  the  Council  to  Captain  Robert  Fitz  Roy,  Royal 
Navy,  for   his   recent  survey  of  the  coasts  of  youth  America, 
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from  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  east  coasts  to  the 
port  of  Guayaquil  on  the  coast  of  Peru, — for  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  liberality  shown  by  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  sunrey, — and 
for  the  various  geographical  discoveries  made  by  him  during  its 
progress,  as  well  as  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Yet  while  thus  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  mass  of 
information  brought  home  by  Captain  Fitz  Roy, — ^perhaps  not 
exceeded  by  any  expedition  since  the  time  of  Cook  and  of 
Flinders, — the  Council  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  render 
justice  to  other  enterprising  travellers,  whose  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  this  Society  and  their  country  stand  high ;  and  first,  we 
may  mention  Lieutenant  Wellsted  of  the  Indian  Navy,  who  has 
travelled  over  more  than  700  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  'Oman  in  Arabia ;  and  also  penetrated  seventy  miles  from  the 
south  coast  to  some  remarkable  ruins :  the  details  of  both  these 
journeys,  with  a  valuable  map,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Wellsted,  will  be  found  in  the  volume  laid  on  the  table.  Nor 
can  the  Council  omit  to  notice  how  largely  at  various  times  this 
ofiBcer  has  contributed  to  the  Society's  Journal. 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  also,  who  headed  the  late  expedition  in 
Southern  Africa,  has  .explored  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River,—* 
reached  as  far  as  the  southern  tropic,  obtained  much  information 
respecting  tribes  hitherto  unknown  to  us  even  by  name,  and 
brought  home  a  very  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  is  specially  entitled  to  very  honourable  mention 
here. 

Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  in  New  South  Wales,  who 
having  left  Sydney  in  March,  1836,  has  traced  the  river  Darling 
into  the  Murray,  thence  crossed  to  the  southward,  made  the  sear 
coast  at  Portland  Bay,  and  returned  to  Sydney,  comprising  a 
journey  of  about  £000  miles,  the  details  of  which,  however,  have 
not  yet  reached  England,  has  a  high  claim  to  our  notice. 

Colonel  Chcsney,  though  last  not  least  in  persevering  energy, 
by  .which  he  has  overcome  every  obstacle  that  opposed  itself  to 
his  progress,  and  proved  the  possibility  of  steam  navigation  in  the 
great  river  Euphrates  between  Bir  and  the  Persian  Gulf; — nor 
can  the  Council  omit  to  express  its  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  astro- 
nomer to  this  expedition^  Lieutenant  Murphy,  R.E.,  who^  after 
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htmng  pnriclicHi  the  exppdition  with  numerous  obsen'ations.  not 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates,  but  in  Syria  and  along  the 
|.  46ot  of  Mount  TauruSj  fell  a  i-ictim  to  typhus  fever  at  Basrah. 

^B  Avjnliary  Asmcinlions. — The  Geographical  Sodety  of  Bombay 
"  Still  continues  its  labours  in  promoting  the  general  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  and  the  Council  must  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge some  valuable  communications  received  during  the  past 
year,  several  of  which  were  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Journal ;  and  a  notice  on  Sind  by  Captain  Bumes,  appears  in  the 
part  now  laid  on  the  table. 

Aodther  Association,  which,  from  its  position,  will  have  great 
opportunities  of  being  useful,  has  been  formed  at  Cairo,  under 
the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Society ;  and  the  Council  is  taking 
measures  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  it,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  lead  to  a  better  acquaintance  than  we  at  present  possess  with 
the  people  and  country  towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

^B    Original  Expeditions. — The   plan  of  the  Arctic   expedition 

^^■iKler   Captain   Back  was  so  fully  detailed  at  the  last  annual 

^^^eeting,  that  the  Council  only  advert  to  it  now  to  state  that  his 

^^Hnjesly's  ship  Terror  having  been  thoroughly  equipped,  extra 

B  jfHrovisioncd  for  eighteen  months,  or  in  case  of  necessity  for  two 

years,  sailed  from  England  on  the  17lh  of  last  June,  and  was  seen 

below  Salisbury  Island  in  Hudson's  Strails,  on  the  1st  of  August; 

since  which,  no  accounts  have  been  received,  nor  can  they  be  ex- 

^■■ccted,  at  the  earliest,  before  November. 

^^-  Of  the  expeditions  directly  patronized  by  the  Society,  that  into 

B.  fte  interior  of  British  Guayana  is  still  in  progress,     A  detailed 

report  of  Mr,  Schomburgk's  proceedings  during  the  first  year,  was 

published  in  the  last  part  of  Volume  VI.  of  this  Journal.     Since 

^en,  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  ascended  the  river  Couranline,  the 

Mtcrn  boundary  of  the  Colony,  as  far  as  4°  15'  north  latitude, 

*■  SC  west  longitude,  where  a  scries  of  cataracts  prevented  any 

r  progress:  the  river  here  was  UOO  yards  wide, 

his  return,  Mr.  Schomburgk  proceeded  up  the  river  of 

Jerbice,  with  the  hope  of  thus  being  enabled  to  reach  the  Sierra 

Acaray,  or  line  of  separation  of  waters  between  the  basins  of  the 
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Amanxis  and  the  Essequibo.     The  result  of  ibis  expedition  ii 
not  yet  known. 

In  South  Africcb  Captain  Alexander  left  Cape  Town  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1836,  and  following  the  road  through  Clan 
William  and  Kamiesberg,  had  crossed  the  Orange  river  oh  his 
Toad  to  the  Ddmaras  country;  and  on  the  Ist  January,  1837> 
the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  was  at  Nabees — (Warm  Bath) — a 
missionary  station  in  Great  Namaqua  Land,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Giep,  about  forty  miles  north  of  the  Orange  river. 
•  But  the  Council  would  invite  the  special  notice  of  the  Society 
to  an  expedition  about  to  proceed  to  Australia,  in  which  the 
Council  has  fdt  itself  called  upon  to  take  an  active  port.  In 
the  month  of  December  two  officers  of  his  Majesty's  army^ 
J^ieut.  Grey^  of  the  8drd  regiment,  and  lieut.  Lushington,  of 
the  9th  regiment,  who  have  lately  attained  the  highest  honours  in 
the  Senior  Department  of  the  MiUtary  College  at  Sandhurst, 
offered  their  services  to  prosecute  geographical  discoveries  in 
whatever  part  of  Australia  the  Society  would  recommend.  The 
favourable  opportunity  for  pressing  so  important  an  exjpedition 
was  not  lost ;  a  Deputation  composed  of  the  President,  Captain 
Beaufort,  and  Mr.  Murchison,  waited  upon  Lord  Glenelg, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  exploring  that 
country,  and  also  recommending  a  nautical  survey  to  complete 
^  part  of  the  north-west  coasts  left  unfinished,  and  to  examine 
more  thoroughly  Bass'  and  Torres'  Straits.  The  Deputaticm 
was  most  favourably  received,  and  having  met  with  the  sanction 
of  his  Majesty's  Government,  a  grant  of  lOOOZ.  was  obtained 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  land  expedition,  to  start  from  Swan 
River  to  explore  in  a  north-east  direction ;  at  the  same  time  a 
survey  of  the  coasts  was  ordered,  and  his  Majesty's  ship  Beagle^ 
commanded  by  Captain  Wickham,  just  returned  from  a  ten 
years'  survey  on  the  shores  of  South  America,  will  sail  early  in 
June,  carrying  out  the  party  composing  the  land  expedition  to 
Swan  River, — an  expedition  which  the  Society  must  look  to  with 
great  interest,  as  calculated  to  solve  the  great  geographical  pro- 
blem in  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  existence,  or  the  con- 
trary, of  a  great  inland  sea ;  and  to  examine  that  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  coast,  known  by  the  name  of  Dampier's  Archi- 
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ppla{^,  in  search  of  the  entrance  of  n  river,  it  any  such  eaost, 
that  may  enable  us  to  obtain  access  to  the  interior,  and  to  spread 
the  blessings  of  civ-ihzation  throughout  this  hitherto  unexplored 


Foreign  and  Cnloniiil  Correspondence. — The  vacancies  in  the 
list  of  foreign  meinbcrs  have  been  filled  up  by  llie  election  of 
Baron  Iliigel,  Of  Vienha;'  Count  Graberg  af  Hertisci,  at  Flo- 
rence ;  General  Pelet,  Direiiteur  du  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  ol 
Paris;  Professor  Finn  Magnussen,  at- Copenhagen,  -President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Nnrliicm  Antiquaries;  Colonel -FiJrsell,  at 
Stockholm;  J)on  M.  Fcrnande/  de  Navarrelc,  at  Madrid;  and 
Professor  Heiorich  Berglmus,  at  Berlin  ;  while  to  our  Jist  of  cor- 
responding members  have  been  added  M.  D'Ave:iac,  at  Paris; 
CoiinciUor  Jose  Joaquim  da  Costa  do  Macedo,  at  Lislxjn ; 
General  Don  Junn  Orbegoso,  in  Mexico;  Professor  Paul  Chais, 
at  GenCT-a ;  Baron  Wrangel,  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  Herr  Adolph 
Ennnn,  at  Berlin ;  and  the  Council  has  great  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  gradual  and  steady  increase  of  the  foreign  and  colo- 
nial correspondence  of  the  Society. 

H|Xtbr(|ry. — A  list  of  the  accessions  ma<lc  to  the  Library  during 

1 1^  past  year  is  printed  with  this  Report, 

The  progress  made  towards  obtaining  a  complcte<:ollection  of 
books  and  maps  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  many  gqpgrapliical 
worka  of  the  first  importance  are  entirely  wanting.  Nothing  ho) 
yet  been  done  towards  procuring  suitable  apartments^  but  with 
the  pecuniary  means  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped,  that  this  great  desideratum  for  adding  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  members,  and  securing  greater  accommodation 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  maps  and  books  belonging 
to  the  Society  in  the  morning,  may  not  be  long  delayed. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY, 

IStKMAV,  1837. 


Tale  of  Booh.  Dtmort. 

B  den  Sciences,  Compti:!  rtindus  dcs  stances  ite  I',)     L'Acu>bkie  a 

Nm.  1836.    Muy,  18J7 J    SfumcBa  *  Pit 

-     .JT''  '"^  ^V'"^  Travels  in,  from  1792  to  1793.1 
Bjr  G.  W.  Browne,  Esq,     1  vol.  4tu.     180G.  J 

,  (Sooth),  Nattative  of  an  Eipedilino  io  eiploro  the) 

Ritec  Zaire  or  Congo,  in  181G.     By  Captain  Tuckcy,f 
B.N.     1  Tol.  4to.    IBia.  I 

,  Eeport  of  tho  Kipedilion  for  exploring  Central.l  CiPTAtH  J.  E.  Ai.ss- 
Bj  Dr.  A.  Smith.    Pamphlet.    Svo.     1!»6      .         .     )  iNuaa. 

Anuqui,  ElquiRse  gjniral  dc  r.    Par  M,  D'Aveiac.     1vol.)         u  n'l 

ISmo.     IB37 ]         M-iJAvKUC. 


!,  AnieTtean,  for  1637.    1  rol.  Svo.      . 
-,  the  Nautical,  fiom  )7G7  to  leSG.    37  voIs.Sto. 
,   GeoKUphischei,  fiir  ilu  Jahi  1837.    Von  H. 


Tnr    Editor  op  t1i« 

AuEKlCAN   ALtfAHAC. 


I     DoM  JmK  S:11tDBEI* 

I  Court  OnlBmo  de 


Berghau 
UHAQUE,  Nautico  y  EfenC-iidei  AttiDDomieaipan 

ds  1638.    Madrid 

Juutmnus,  Remarks  on  the  Language  of  tho.    By  Count)  C 

GtBb«^  de  Uemso.    Pamphlet,  Bvu.       .         .         .     ) 

UBica  Seplentiional,  Nueva  Hiitaria  geni>ral  dela.    Pot. 

el  Cavallero  Loteiua  Botuiini  Benaduci.    1  vol.  6vD.  I  Cutuk  Vktcb,  R-E. 

Madrid,  174G.  J 

-  Cential,  Exmcrions  in.  by  O.  \V.  Robeili,  inl 
1817-22.    1  vol.  limo.  J 

lM  Journal  of  Science — Silllman'i  {in  conlinualion). 

-  Review,  the  North.    Nob.  D2  and  94. 
Ambbha,  Ceatraal.    Door  J.  Haefkens.     1  vol.  Svo.  1832.   \ 

I  Report  of  a  Geolwical  reconnaiisance  mado  inl  „   „  p,i,«„„.™_ 

1835  in  the  United  Stat?a  of.    By  O.  W.  Featlienton-}"'    ,;.^f,*,"l?.^ 
bangfa,  Eliq.     1  to].  8vOi       •         •         •         •         • 

AmiALiK  der  Erd-VHller'Uad  Staatenkunde.     Vou  Dr.  ] 
Berghnul,  to  Oct.  1836  (i<i  vmlinualioH), 
LAhhju.!*  del  Voyages,  to  March,  1837  (in  cmtiaualicm). 
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Anna  LI  di  Geografia,  e  di  Statistica.    By  Count  Gr&berg  del  Count  GtULBsaa  lat 
Hemso.    2  vols.  8to.  1802 j  Hsmso. 

Antarctic  Discovery.    A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  1    Captain  Washinq- 
Royal  G^graphical  Society  on.    Pamphlet,  Svo.     •     j  ton,  R.N. 

Antolooia,  Thirteen  Articles  contributed  to  the.    By  Count  )  «) 

GrUbergdeHemsif ) 

Arabia,  Voyage  to.  By  M.  La  Roque.  1  toL  12mo.  London,)      Sir  Woodbine 
1730 3  Parish. 

Arobitbcts,  British  Transactions  of  the  Institute  ot    VoL)    Tub  Institutb  op 
L    Part  1. 4to.    1837  •         •         •         •         •     /British  Architects. 

Arctic  Ocean,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the,)       -^     •anT^wwtt 
in  1833-4-5.    By  R.  King.    2  vols.  8vo.  1836         .     /       ^^  ^odqilw. 

— ^—  Arguments  in  favour  of  a  new  Expedition  to  the)      -p.^-  v  ..^  re^ 
Shores  of  the.    By  R.  King,  Esq.    Pamphlet,  8vo.     .     f     ^^»- a^no*  *«*• 

Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  Transactions  of  thel      Thb  Socibtt  op 
Society  o£    Vol.  51.  1837  (im  con/inuotion)       •         •     j  Arts,  &c« 

Asia,  Berghaus*.    Parts  2  and  3. 

^—  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Koordistan.     Tour  through,  in  1 
1813-14.    By  J.  M.  Kinneir.    lvol.8va     1818.  i 

Asiatic  Researches.    Vol  20.  Part  IL    Calcutta.    1836      f^^  tp  bYno^I!!''" 

■  Society  of  London,  Journal  of.    Nos.  d  and  7  (in  \  Royal  Asiatic  Sor 
eontimuation)        «••••••!   cibtx  ov  Lonoom; 

■  Journal.    July  to  Decemberi  1836. 

*-  ■■    'Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  of  ihe^ to  Sept.  1836) 
(m  eontimiaiion),  I 

AaiBM,  Die  Erdkonde  von.  By  Von  Carl  Ritter.  VoL  4.  Parts)     Paopbssor  Carl 
6  and  6.  •*•••        •        •        •/  Rittbr. 

AsTaoNomoAL  Society.     Memoirt  of  the  Royal,  vol.  9.    4to.)TBB  Rotal  Astroro- 
1836  (im  eontimuatum)   •>•••«/      mical  Socibtt. 

Atkbrmk  Journal  to  May,  1837  (in  eontinuaiion)         .     }  '^^^rmMvLT^ 

Atlantic  Hurricanes.    By  Wr  C.  Redfield,  Esq.,  of  Mew)  ««r  r*  p.^-.,,..  v^ 
York.— Pamphlet,  8vo.         •        .         •         .        •     }  W.C.  Rbdpi«ld,Eso. 

I     Ocean,  Fo8ter*s  Voyage  to -the  Southern,  in  18281 
-29-30.    By  W.  H.  B. 'Webster.    2  vols.  8vo.     1834  J 

Atmobprbriqub,  sur  I'iofluence  de  la  pression,  &c.    Par)  «•  ^k. . 

M.  Daussy— Pamphlet,  8vo.    1837         .      .  .      -  .     j  ***  ^^^••»- 

AosTRALiA.    Evidences  for  an  inland  Sea,  &c.     By  G.  F.l  t  -d  »»».»  v.^ 

Moore^Pamphlet,  Svo.  1837.        •        •*       .        .     J  J.  «•  Gowbk,  Esq. 

■  Hints  on  Emigration  to.^Pamphlet,  8vo.    1830.  Do. 

Australian  Association.    First  and  second  Reports  of  the\    u  m-.«-«.«.   w--. 
Westera-Pamphlet,  8vo.    1836  .         .         .     j     **-TRiin«H,  Esq. 

-^— —  Grrammar.    By  L.  K.  Threlkeld,  Esq.  8vo.  1834.  Do. 

Babbr,  Memoirt  of  the  Life  of  the  Emperor,  by  Dr.  Ley  den.) 
lvol.4to.    1830.  J 

Baiiaha  Society  for  the   Diffasioii  of  Knowledge.    Nos.  7)      His  ExctLi.tNCT 
to  14  ........      J  Coi^NEi.  Cui«kbroukc. 

Barbary  and  the   Ltvant,  Travels  in.     By  Tliomas  Shaw.) 
1  vol.  4to.     1757.  J 
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Til/e  0/  Haoi.  DoHBTi. 

roui.d  the  World.     By  RBir-Admiral  LUtk*.  4lo.    1836    I       Kkab-Ammmi. 
St.P«tenburB        , ]  ^"™''- 

Buck  St*,  Memoriu  BulU  Colouie  ilel  Mac  neni  nei  lecoli  di  I  Cocnt  GHABEno  DS 

nwiro J  Hkbiio. 

Bbitisii  AaBodatiun  for  Ihe  Aclvancemetit  of  Science,    Stb)        The  Bttinm 
Ui^lJOitor.    8vu.      1B3G )         AisiAiATiun. 

lire,  on  Ihc  Wealth,  Poaer,  &c  of  the.     Byl  Jamw  Coijjuiiquh, 
Dr.  Coliiuhaua.     1  vul.   Jto.     1UI5          ...      J  Eaq. 

Tisn  Mu'cum,  Letloi  on  llie  bt'tli^r  manainimeat  uf  it.)  .        u  -b 

B,J.MiUajd,E.i .      [■'''"'•"'"""'*'■  '^■''■ 

-.     ACatnloiniEofthe  Bouksialhe.    1  vol.1       ,,       „ 

folio.       1798 J         WkS.  .M«BbUBN, 

w  Ayret,  MemDrin  loljro  1a»  pews  y  meilidat  de.     Poc  I  Don  Felipk 

Don  f elipe  ScnUloiL    Hvo.    ia3j  .  .  .      /  Sknillosa. 

CAVAmscuEK  laieln  (Diu).     By   Fiancis   C.Mac-Gregot,)       Fhancib  Maq- 
E«q.     1  Tul.  Svo.     J831 /        GHEuaH,  Ktq. 

■tUlTuo.  Vida  de  Jolo  de,  por  Andrade,  com  nolai  por  d.  I  ^"."'^ "■'■'"',, ■'''*'^"' 
^B      Kwaciico  de  S.  Luii.     1  vol.  8vu.    Lubon.    183S        \         ™^^       " 

^*t5Bn*t«    Lileruj    and    Auricultural    Society,    ProipectivBl  ~  „„„,^n,  ^„__ 
Views  of  tiie.-P«inpSet,Svo.         .  .  .  .     )  TusCbtlobSucibtt. 

COAU,  Dt.  Fitton  an  the  ttiata  Iwlow.— Pamphlet  .  Dr.  Yitco«. 

^_ -Chilk — Bciie  in  Chile,  Pvm  und  auf  dcm  AinaionenitcaTnej] 
^t  Wi7-ii.     Vua  Eaunid  Poeppig.    2tuU.  4ta.     183a.> 

^M^iHoifB,  mt  l'Anliquil£,    Par  U.  dc  Pacavcy. — Funph-I      w        u  „,r>.v 

■  W.     1636 \         W.DEl-AnAVEY. 

Cbbonobbtbic  EipeJiliou  round  the  Baltic,  in  1833.    Byl        j^,   v,  „„„, 
General  Schubert.     1  vol.  4to.     St.  Petetibiirg.    1B36     (         ^•■■^'■>'''™ 

CiBonMNATioATioH  uf  tho  Globe,  from  MageUmi  fo  Couk.l 

tlvoLI2ma.    £ilSn.  Cab.  Library.     l(i3Q.  f 

«»«0B  de.  Tern.,  1829  ....       {l^^^.^^^J:"":"?,^,,. 

toHTiKtHT,  Dond-booli  fur  TraiElleri  on  the.     1  vol.  Svo.l  j^^^  Mubua*  Eaq. 

CoDRiKTi — Mimoire  *ur  lei  Couioati  de  la  Msncbe,  &e.l  Le  Depot  ui:  li 
Par  P,  Munuicr.     Bvo.     1835  ....      J  MAarKE. 

Colombia,  Q«o|RifiB  Politica  de,  1  vol.  12mi>>  Cacscai.l  Caftaim  tub  Hon. 
1830 JW.  Wbllhuv,  E.N. 

CoKiT,  on  Enclu's,  from  the  AltcaoamiKha  Nnchrichlen. )  Captaih  Beal-- 

—  By  Profcisot  Airy.       1832 f  i-oht,  H.  N. 

-,  ObtervatioDs  on  Ilallej'*,  by  Captwa  W.  H.  Smjth.l  Cmtain  W.  H. 
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Beaufort,  Captain  F.,  R.N.,  F.R.fS., 

Memb.  Inst.  France 
Beaufoy,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  L.S. 
Beckett,  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Sir  3^ 

Bart.,  LL.D.,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Bedford,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G., 

F.G.S.,  &c. 
Bedford,  Grosvenor  Charles,  Esq. 
Becher,  Lieutenant  A.  B.,  RN. 
Beechey,    Captain    Frederick,    RN., 

F.R.S. 
Belcher,  Captain  Edward,  RN.,  F.G.S. 
Bell,  James  C.  C,  Esq. 
Bennett,  Frederic  Debell,  Esq. 
Bennett,  John  Joseph,  Esq. 
Bentham,  George,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Bentinck,  Lord  William 
Bentley,  R,  Esq. 
Berens,  Joseph,  Esq. 
Best,  Captain  the  Hon.  T.,  RN. 
Bexley,  lx)rd,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  &c. 
Biddulph,  John,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
Birch,  Jonathan,  Esq. 
Bird,  James,  Esq. 
Biscoe,  John,  Esq.,  R.N. 
Blaekbume,  Colonel  William 
Blackwood,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Price,  RN. 
Blake,  William,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  &c 
Blanshard,  Henry,  Esq. 
Boddington,  Samuel,  Esq. 
Borradaile,  Abraham,  Esq. 
Bowles,  Captain  W.,  RN. 
Bowles,  Colonel 
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Brandreth,  Captain  H.  Rowland,  R^. 
Bmyley,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  F.8.A. 
Brecknock,  Earl  of 
Brereton.  Rev.  Dr..  F-S.A, 
Breton.  Lieutenant  W.  H.,  R.N. 
Brisbane,  Sir  Thomas  M.,  K.CB,  F.RS. 

L.  and  E.,  F.L.S. 
Broad! ey,  Henry,  Esq. 
Brockedon,  William,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Brodie,  Sir  B.  Collins.  Bart.,  F.RS. 
Brooke.  SirArthurdeCapell.  Bart.,  M.A. 

F.RS..  G,8..  L.S. 
Bronn,  John,  Esq. 
Brown.  Robert,  Esq.,  FU-S.,  &c.  &c. 
Brown,  Thomas.  Esq,  F.aS.,  L.S. 
Bronn,  Wade,  Esq. 


&c. 
Buckle, 

B.illock,  Captai 
Bumey,  Rev.  Chas.  P.,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 

G.S..  &c.  &c. 
Burton,  Decimus,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  G.S, 
Burton,  Alfred,  Esq. 
I  Butler,  Archdeacon,  F.R.S.,  S.A. 

C. 

Cabbell.  B.  B.,  Esq..  F.S.A. 
Caledon.  the  Earl  of.  K.P.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
Campbell,  James,  Esq.,  Jan. 
Carey,  John,  Esq. 
Carlisle,  the  Dean  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Ear!  of 
Carter,  John  Bonhara,  Eso,  M.P." 
Cartwriffht,  Samuel,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Cary,  Captain  the  Hon.  Plantagenet, 

R.N. 
Caxllereagh,  Viscount 
The  Vice-Chancellor.  the  Right  Hon. 
Chantrey,  Sir  Francis,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Chapman,  Captain,  R.A, 
Chapman,  Thomas.  Esq. 
Chatfield,  Frederick,  Esq. 
Chichester,  the  Dean  of 
Children,  J.  George,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,'G.S,. 

Sic. 
Christophers,  John,  Esq. 
Church.  W.H.,  Esq. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Chas.  M..  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Clarke,  William  T,  Esq. 
Clarke,  Captain 

Clarke,  William  Slanley,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Clarke,  W.  T,  Esq. 
Clerke,  Major  T.  H.  Shadwell,  F.G.S. 


Clerk,  Sir  George,  Barf.,  D.C.L.  F.RS, 

G.S.,  &c. 
Clinton,  General  Sir  William,  G.C.B. 
Cli»e,  Viscount.  M.A..  M.P. 
Cockburn,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George, 

G.C.B,,  F.RS. 
Cockerell,  J.  Pepys,  Esq. 
Coddington,  Rev.    H.,    M.A.,  F.R.S., 

G.S. 
Colby,  Lieut. -Colonel,    R.E.,    LL.D., 

F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  G.S..  M.H-LA. 
Cole. Viscount,  M.P.,  F.RS..  F.G.S.,  &c. 
Colebrooke,  Colonel  Sir  William,  RA. 
Collelt,  William  Rickford.  Esq. 
Colquhoun.J.,  Esq. 
Coiquhoun,  Capt,  J.  N..  R.A.,  F.RS. 
Conybeare,  the  Rev.  W.  D.,  F.R.S. 
Cooke,  W.,  Esq. 
Cooley,  W.  D.,  Esq. 
Craik.G.  L,.  Esq. 
Uraufurd,  W.  P.,  Esq..  F.G.S. 
Craufunl.  Captain  W..  R.N. 
Crawfurd.  J.,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  G.S.,  &C. 
Cross,  Mr.  J. 

-  -Tj, 

1,  Allan,  1 


D. 

Dale,  the  Rev.  T.,  Aquila 
Darner,  Colonel  the  Hon.  George  L.  D., 
M.P. 

Dawnay.theHon.  W.H. 

Dawson,  Lieutenant  R.  K„  R.E. 

De  Beauvoir,  R. 

Denhara,  Captaii 

Denison,  Lieutenant  W.  T.,  R.E. 

Denman,  Captam  the  Hon.  Thomas, 
RN. 

Derby,  the  Earl  of,  P.L  S.,  fee,  fee. 

De  Uoos.  Captain  the  Hon.  J.F.  Frede- 
rick. RN. 

Dickenson.  Francis  H.,  Esq. 

Dickenson,  J.,  Esq..  F.RS. 

Dickson,  Colonel  Sir  Alexander,K.G.B., 
RA.,  F.S.A. 

Dilke.  Charles  Wentworth,  Esq. 

Disney.  John.  Esq^,  F.RS. 

Dollond,  Georce,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Donaldson,  John,  Esq. 

Donkin,  Lieiit.-Gen.  Sir  Rofane  Shaw, 
K.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  MP.,  F.R.S.,&c. 

Doran,  Captain  J.  G. 

Doyle,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carlo 
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Brinkwater,  CaptMn  Charles,  RN. 
Drinkwater,  Edward,  Esq. 
Drummond,  Colonel,  R.A. 
Drummond,  Edward,  Esq. 
pnimmond,  Lieutenant  Thomas^  RE. 
Du  Cane,  Captain,  RN. 
Duckett,  Sir  Geo,  Bart,  M.A.,  F.RS, 

G.S.,  &c. 
Dundas,  the  Hon.  Captain  R,  RN. 
Durham,  the  Earl  of,  F.G.S.,  F.H.S. 

E. 

Earle,  H.,  Esq.,  F.R8. 

Edwards,  Thomas  Grore,  Esq. 

Edwards,  J.,  M.A. 

Eliot,  Lord 

Elliot,  Rear- Admiral  the  Hon.  George, 

F.RS. 
Elliot,  Charles,  Esq. 
Elphinstone,  J.  F.,  Esq. 
Elphinstone,  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Enderby,  Charles,  Esq. 
Enderby,  Gkorge,  Esq. 
English,  Henry,  Esq. 
Estcourt,  Thomas  G.  BrucknaD,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Evans,  W.,  Esq. 
Evans,  Captain  George,  RN. 
Everett,  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.A.S. 

F. 

Fanshawe,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  RK 
Findlay,  Alexander,  Esq. 
Fisher,  Rev.  George,  M.A.,  F.RS. 
Fitton,  William  Henry,   Esq.,  M.D., 

F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &c. 
Fitz  Roy,  Captain,  R.N.,  F.A.S. 
Fitzwilliam,  the  Bight  Hon.  Earl 
Forster,  Edward,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  L.S., 

&c. 
Fowke,  Lieutenant  Thomas,  RN. 
Franklin,  Captain  Sir  J.,  RN.,  FJI.S., 

D.aU  F.G.S. 
Fraser,  Colonel  John 
Frere,  Bartholomew,  Esq. 
Freshfield,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S. 
Yyhr,  George,  Esq. 

G. 

Gardner,  Mr.  James 

Garry,  Nicholas,  Esq.,  Dep.  Gov.  Hud* 

son*s  Bay  Company,  F.H.S. 
Gascoigne,  Capt,  Ceylon  Rifle  Brigade 
Gibbs,  Charles,  Esq. 
Gilbert,  Davies,  Esq^D.CL.,  F.RS., 

G.S.,  L.S.,  S.A.,  H*St,  A*B.f  Hod. 

M.RSJS.,  M.RLA. 


Gladdish,  WiUiam,  Escl 

Goldsmid,  Isaac  Lyoo,  Esq.,  FJLS.,G.S, 

&c. 
Gooden,  James,  Esq. 
Goold,  Nathaniel,  Esq. 
Gordon,  Adam,  Esq. 
Gould,  Captain  Frederick  A. 
Gowen,  I.  R,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
Graham,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jameik 

Bart.,  M.P.,  F.RS.,  &c. 
Gray,  John  Edw.,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.GJi, 

H.S. 
Graves,  Lieutenant,  R^. 
Greene,  Thomas  Esq.,  M.P. 
Greenough,  G.  B.,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  G.S«, 

&c. 
Grenville,  Right  Hon.  Thomas,  F.S.A. 
Gresley,  Richard  N.,  Esq. 
Grey,  Earl  de 

Grey,  Lieutenant  George,  83rd  Regt. 
Gresswell,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  F.R& 
Griffiths,  George,  Esq. 
Griffiths,  Richard  Clewin,  Esq. 
iGrindlay,  Captain,  E.I.C.S. 
Guillemard,  John  L,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FJL&p 

G.8.,  &c. 
Gurney,  Hudson,  Esq.,  FJRS.,  SA* 
&c. 

H. 

Halford,  the  Rev.  Thomas 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.D.,  G.CJS., 

F  R  S 
Hali,  Captain  Basil,  RN.,  F.RS.,  GA, 

&c. 
Hallam,  Henry,  Esq.,  MJL,  F.RS., 

G.S.,  &c. 
Hamilton,  J.  J.  E.,  Esq. 
Hamilton,  Terrick,  Esq. 
Hamilton,  William  Richard,  Esq., 

F.RS.,  &c.,  &c. 
Hamilton,  CaDtain  G.  H.,  RN. 
Hammond,  Edmond,  Esq. 
Hammond,  George,  Esq. 
Hammersley,  Charles,  Esa. 
Harding,  Colonel  George,  RE. 
Hardwicke,  Earl 
Hard^,  Vioe-Admiral  Sir  T.  M.,  Bttt» 

G.C.B. 
Harriott,  Captain  T.  G. 
Herries,  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
Harrison,  Sir  George,  K.CJEI.,  F.RS. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  Esq. 
Harrison,  William,  Esq.,  F.RS^  GJ3, 

&C. 

Harvey,  Captain  Edwaid 
Hatcher,  H.,  Esq. 
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Hitbom,  Georfte,  Etq. 

Hitehett,  Charles,  Esq^  F.RS.,  RaE., 

Hiwtrey,  Kev.  E, 

Hiwkiiis,  Dr.  Bissett 

Hay,  Robert  William,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  ftc. 

Haj,  E.  W.  A.  I>rummoiia9  Esq. 

Hay,  J.  Holman,  Esq. 

Heanie»  John,  'Raq. 

Headenon,  J.,  Eso. 

Herbert,  Captain,  K.N. 

Herbert,  Hon.  K 

Herbert*  Jaoob>  Esq. 

HilL  Lord  Marcus 

HilL  Henry,  Esq. 

Hod^kin,  Doctor 

Hobhouse,  H.  W.,  Esq. 

Hobhoiue,    Sir  J.   C.,   Bart,   M.P., 

P.RA 
Hoffman,  James,  £«q. 
HofGK*  John,  Esc|.,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
Holland,  Doctor  Henry,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.G.S. 
HcdUer,  Richard,  Eso. 
Holmes,  Nathaniel,  Esq. 
Holmes,  Junes^  Esq. 
Hooker,  Professor,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  G.S., 

&c^  &e. 
Horton,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R  W.,  G.C  JI., 

FRS. 
Hotham,  Admiiml  Sir  William,  K.C.B. 
Howse,  J.,  Esq. 
Hudson,  John,  Esq. 
Hoot,  Rev.  Dr.,  LL.D.,  F.SA. 

I. 

Imdis,  Sir  R  H.,  Bart,  Mi».,  LLD., 

F.RS.,  &C. 
Ifby,  Captain  the  Hon.  C  Leonard, 

J. 

Jackson,  Colonel,  KS.W.   and  S.S., 

F.RS.L..  Sea 
James,  J.  Horton,  Esq. 
Jenkins,  Richard,  Esq. 
Jerdan,  W.,  Esq. 
Jerris,  Captain  T.  B.,  Kl.O^ng. 
Jones,  Charles,  Esq. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Esq^  F.H.S. 
Jones,  Colonel  Sir  J.  T.,  Bart.,  RK 
Jones,  William  H.,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
Jones,  Captain  H.  D.,  RE. 


Kay,  Joseph,  Esq. 


ikay,  josi 
KeDy.W; 


William,  Esq. 


Keppel,  Major  the  Hon.  George,  F.S.A. 
Kins:.  Captain   Philip  Parker,  RN., 

F.RS.,  F.L.S. 
Kjar,  T.  A.,  Esq. 
Knapp,  Hambly,  Esq. 
Knii2:ht,  Charles.  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Knijfht,  H.  Gaily,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  YM.S. 
Koch,  Christian,  Esq. 


Lambert,  A.  Boarke,Esq.,  F.RS.,  G.S., 

&e. 
Lander,  John,  Esq. 
Larcom,  Lieutenant,  RE. 
Law,  William  J.,  Esq. 
Leake,  Colonel  W.  M.,  F.RS.,  &c 
Lee,  John,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  S.A. 
Lee,  Rev.  James  Prince,  M.A. 
Lefevre,  J.  G.  Shaw,  Esq.,  F.RS. 
Lemon,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Lerien,  Edward,  Esq. 
Lewis,  Captain  Ix)cke,  RE. 
Lindley,    John,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,   F.RS., 

G.S.  H.S. 
Lloyd,  William  Horton,  Esq.,  F.LS, 
Loch,  Captain 
Long,  George,  Esq. 
Lowry,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson 
Ludolf,  Count  de 
Lumley,  Benjamin,  Esq. 
Lushington,  Lieut  Franklin,  9th  Regt 
Lyall,  George,  Esq. 
Lyell,  Charles,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  F.G.S. 
Lynch,  Lieut.  H.  Blosse,  Ind.  Navy 
Lyon,  James  Wittit,  Esq. 

M. 

M' Arthur,  John,  Esq. 
Macfarlane,  Major  X,  E.I.C.S. 
Mackenzie,  Alexander,  Esq. 
Mackenzie,  Harry,  Esq. 
Macdonald,  John,  Esq. 
Macfarlane,  Charles,  Esq. 
Mackillop,  James,  Esq. 
Maclean,  George,  Esq. 
Maconochie,  Captain,  RN. 
Magrath,  Edward,  Esq. 
Mangles,  Captain,  RN.,  F.RS. 
Marioribanks.  Edward,  Esq. 
Markham,  Edward,  Esq. 
Marshall,  J.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Martin,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Martineau,  Joseph,  Esq.,  F.H.S. 
Mathison,  G.  F.,  E*q. 
Maxwell,  Acheson,  Esq. 
Mayer,  George,  Esq. 
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Meek,  James,  Esq. 

Melville,  Lord  Viscount,  K.T.,  F.R.8. 

Mercier,  Francis,  Esq. 

Milton,  Lord,  M.P. 

Mitchell,  Major 

Montefiore,  Jacob,  Esq. 

Montefiore,  Moses,  Esq. 

Monteith,  Lieut.-Colonel,  E.I.C.S. 

Montgomery,  James,  Esq. 

Morison,  James,  Esq. 

Morier,  James,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Momay,  Aristides  Franklin,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Motteux,  John,  Esq. 

Moyes,  James,  Esq. 

Mudge,  Captain  R.  Z.,  RE.,  F.RS. 

Murchison,  Roderick  Impey,  Esq., 

F.R.S.,  G.S.  and  L.S. 
Murdoch,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  S.A. 
Murdoch,  Thomas  Clinton,  Esq. 
Murray,  Lieut  .-General  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  George,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  F.R.S., 

&c. 
Murray,  John,  Esq. 
Murray,  John,  Esq.,  Jun.,  F.G.8. 
Murray,  T.  Laurie,  Esq. 
Musgrave,  T.  M.,  Esq. 

N. 

Neeld,  Joseph,  Esq. 
Newnham,  William,  Esq. 
Nettleship,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Nicholson,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart 
Nicholson,  George  T.,  Esa,  B.A. 
Nott,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  F.R.S.L. 
Norwich,  the  Right  Rev.  Edw.  Stanley, 

Lord  Bishop  of 
Nugent,  Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

O. 

Ogle,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  C,  Bart. 

Oldfield,  Richard  K,  Esq. 

Oliveira,  General 

O'Reilly,  Colonel 

Ouseley,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore,  Bart., 

G.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Outram,  Doctor  B.  F.,  R.N. 
Owen,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  E.  W.  C.  R., 

iCC.B. 
Owen,  Captain  William  Fitzwilliam, 

R.N. 
Oxendon,  G.,  Esq. 

P. 

Paley,  Thomas,  Esq. 
Palmer,  G.,  Esq.,  F.Q.S.,  H.S. 


Parish,  Sir  Woodbine,  KC.H.,'F.RJ3.» 

G.S. 
Parker,  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.,  FJI.S., 

&c. 
Parry,  Captain  Sir  William  Edward, 

RN.,  D.C.L.,  F.RS. 
Parry,  Francis  C,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Parsons,  George  S.,  Esq.,  RN. 
Pasley,  Lieut.-Colonel,  RE.,  F.RS. 
Pechell,  Captain  Sir  J.  S.  B.,  Bt,  RN., 

K.CH.,  F.R.S. 
Peel,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  Bait^ 

MR,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.,  S.A.,  &c. 
Pelham,  Captain   the   Hon.  Dudley, 

RN. 
Pelly,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Governor,  Hudson's 

Bay  Company,  F.H.S. 
Penn,  Richard,  Esq.,  F.RS. 
Pepys,  W.  Hasledine,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,LS., 

&c. 
Petit,  Louis  Hayes,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.RS., 

G.S.,  &c. 
Phillimore,  Joseph,  LL.D. 
Phillipps,    Sir   Thomas,   Bart,    MA, 

PhiilipsrCaptain  C,  RN.,  F.RS. 
Pigot,  Henry,  Esq. 
Plant  a,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Plowes,  John,  Esq. 
Pocock,  J.  J.,  Esq. 
Pollington,  Viscount,  M.P. 
Pollock,  David,  Esq.,  F.RS. 
Ponsonby,  the  Hon.  W.,  M.P.,  F.G.S, 

F.H.S. 
Porter,  G.  R,  Esq. 
Portlocke.  Capt.,  R.E.,  F.G.S. 
Potter,  William  S.,  Esq. 
Potts,  Charles,  Esq. 
Prudhoe,  Captain  the  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

RN.,  F.R.S.,  S.A.,  &c. 
Powles,  John  D.,  Esq. 

R 

Rankin,  F.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Ratclitfe,  John,  Esq. 

Raine,  Crosier,  Esq. 

Ramage,  C.  T.,  Esq. 

Rennie,  George,  Esq.,  F.RS. 

Rennie,  Sir  John,  F.R.S. 

Rennie,  M.  B.,  Esq. 

Renouard,    Rev.    George    C,    B.D., 

M.R.S.A. 
Renwick,  Lieutenant,  RE. 
Rice,  the  Rijrht  Hon.  T.  Spring,  M.P. 
Richardson,  Dr.,  R.N.,  F.RS.,  L.S.,  &c. 
Ripon,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

F.RS.,  &c.  &c. 
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IUk.  Capf  ain,  R.E. 

Bobe.  Captain  F.  H. 

Robinson,  Lieutenant  C.  G.,  R.N. 

Rohii».in,  £.  F^  Esq. 

Rodd  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  Tremayne, 

LCB. 
Bodd,  J.  RennelU  Esq. 
Rocers»  lieut^  90ih  Lt.  Infantry 
Ropft  P.  M.,  E»q..  M.D.,  Sec.  RS., 

FJ*S..  F.G.S,,  M.R.I.A. 
EoM,  the   Hon.   Sir   George,  F.R.S., 

LLD. 
Ron,  Charles,  £sq.»  M.P. 
Eois.    Major-General    Sir   Patrick* 

K.C3. 
Boose,  John,  Esq..  F.S.A. 
Bombold,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  KS.A. 
Bttsell,  Lord  John,  M.P. 
BosseU,  J.  W..  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.RS.,  G.S., 


Russell,  Captiun  Robert,  R.N. 
Byder,  the  Hon.  T.  Dudley 


8. 


Salmond,  Major-General,  E.LC^. 

Sandwith,  Colonel,  E.I.C.S. 

St  Helens,  Lord,  G.C.H. 

Silishury,  the  Marquis  of 

Schald,  Edward  Vernon,  Esq. 

Seott,  Claude  £.,  Esq. 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &c. 

Sclsey,  Lord,  F.R.S. 

Senior,  Nassau  William,  Esq.,  MA. 

Sheringliam,  Lieutenant  \V.  L,  R.N. 

Shiireff,  Captain  W.  H.,  RN. 

Short,  Henry  T.,  Esq. 
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Abt.  1. — On  Me  MonumenUajtdRelicsof  the  Ancient  Itiliabifanfs 
of  New  Spain. — Communicated  by  Captain  Vetch,  Royal 
Engineers,  F.R.S.— iiead  Nm.  28,  1836. 

Had  none  of  these  been  preserved  to  our  days,  the  study  of  the 
liisti>ry  and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  o£.  New  Spain 
wuuld  have  deserved  as  little  interest  and  attention  as  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  or  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  case,  however,  is  far  otherwise,  for  the 
pyramids  of  Teotihuachan,  Cholula,  XochicaJco,  and  Papantla, 
and  the  edifices  of  Mitla  and  Palenque,  arc  erections  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  indicate  they  could  only  have  been  constructed  in  a 
country  teeming  with  population,  and  submitted  to  a  well  organ- 
ized government. 

If  we  take,  fur  example,  the  pyramid  of  Cholula,  we  learn  from 
Humboldt,  that  it  stands  upon  a  square  base,  each  side  of  which 
is  about  480  yards,  while  the  liciglit,  in  its  original  state,  was  pro- 
bably not  short  of  ]  80  feet,  or  one-eighth  of  the  base  line ;  and  if 
wc  next  assume  that  the  slopes  were  formed  at  an  angle  of  4o°, 
and  that  this  truncated  pyramid  was  divided  into  its  four  stages 
or  stories,  by  means  of  three  terraces,  each  30  yards  in  breadth, 
we  shall  find  the  solid  contents  of  the  structure  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  7, 1 46,000  cubic  yards ;  and  if  the  writer  is 
to  judge  of  this  pyramid  from  those  of  Tcotihuacan,  the  whole 
must  have  been  cased  in  a  smooth  but  hard  coat  of  stucco  or  ce- 
I  that  without  taking  into  account   the  edifices  which 

ried  the  summit  and  other  parts,  some  estimate  may  be  formed 
the  labour  and  expense  bestowed  on  this  vast  pile,  and  at  the 
same  time  wc  are  led  to  conclude,  tliat  the  people  which  could 
E]i,ire  hands  for  such  an  erection,  must  have  been  numerous,  and 
that  the  nation  which  submitted  to  so  heavy  a  tax,  must  have  been 
under  an  entire  subjection  to  order  and  government ;  and,  on  the 
Other  band,  that  the  government  must  have  possessed  great  nu- 
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thority^  and  great  means^  and  that  it  was  capable  of  long  conti- 
nued exertion.* 

Robertson^  in  his  History  of  America^  but  partially  informed 
on  many  points^  eager  to  generalize^  and  to  adopt  a  theory  of  the 
passage  of  mankind  from  savage  to  civilized  Ufe^  is  constantly 
misjudging  and  depreciating  the  claims  of  the  original  Americans 
to  an  attainment  of  the  arts  and  condition  of  civilized  life,  and 
will  hardly  allow  that  any  monuments  exist  of  the  works  of  man 
deserving  of  notice ;  and  though  under  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  pyramid  of  Cholula^  he  describes  it  as  nothing  more  than  a 
mount  of  solid  earth — but  what  more  remains  of  Babylon  ?  and 
where  shall  we  find  such  another  artificial  mount  of  solid  earth  ? 

With  respect  to  those  monuments  which  have  just  been  enume- 
rated, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  were  not  erected  at  or  near 
the  epoch  when  the  coimtry  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  at  that  time  (with  the  exception  of  the  pyramid  of  Cholula) 
they  were  then  in  the  same  ruined  and  deserted  state  as  we  now 
find  them;  and  the  time  and  manner  of  their  destruction  and 
abandonment  seem  as  much  wrapt  in  obscurity  as  those  of  their 
origin  and  construction,  notwithstanding  the  annals  of  the  Alco- 
huan  empire  are  considered  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or 
b^^ning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  draw  a  great  line  of  separation 
between  these  more  ancient  monuments  of  New  Spain  (believed 
to  have  been  erected  under  the  Toltec  empire)  and  those  monu- 
ments erected  in  or  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  the  period  be- 
tween its  foundation  in  1325,  and  its  destruction  by  Cortes  in 
1521.  These  last,  belong^ing  exclusively  to  the  tribe  of  Astecs, 
or  Mexicans,  may  be  described  as  Astec  monuments.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  understand  why  Baron  Humboldt  describes  the 
palace  of  Mitla,  and  other  relics  in  the  south  of  New  Spain  as 
Astec  monuments,  since  it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
were  not  only  constructed,  but  also  in  ruins  before  the  Astecs  had 
carried  their  power  and  conquests  so  far  south.  As  however  the 
Astecs  continued  for  one  century  after  the  foundation  of  their 
capital,  but  an  obscure  tribe  of  the  Alcohuan  empire,  of  which 
Tescuco  was  the  capital,  the  term  Alcohuan  would  better  express 
the  monuments  of  Anahuac,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Toltec  and  Alcohuan  monuments,  though  belonging  to 
ages  far  apart,  yet  present  the  curious  coincidence  of  both  abound- 
ing in  pyramidal  erections,  and  though  the  origin  and  destruction 

• 

*  Major  Reunell  has  adopted  231  yards  an  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  hase  of 
the  great  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  elsewhere  he  gives  his  opinion  that  the  monarchs 
who  erected  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  must  have  possessed  greater  resources  and 
power  tiian  what  they  derived  from  that  country  alone* 
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of  ihe  pynuiuds  of  TeolihuacEiii  are  alike  lost  in  the  remoteness  of 
their  antiquity,  the  same  species  of  edifices  neveriheless  continued 
to  be  erected  up  to  the  date  of  the  Spanish  invasion ;  and  this 
t&ct  is  iaterestuig'.  in  seeming  to  show  that  the  second  period  of 
finement  and  prosperity  in  Anahuac  was  erected  upon,  or  had 
TO  nut  of  the  vestiges  of  the  arts  and  institutions  handed  down 
I  the  first  e[>och.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  ^eat  pyramid 
I  ihe  city  of  Mexico  was  formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  Teoli- 
kcan,  but  if  the  descriptions  and  drawings  of  that  of  Mexit-o 
I  be  relied  on,  it  would  not  \ie  easy  to  conceive  pyramids  less 
alike  than  these  are.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Alcohuans  and  Astces 
continued  to  build  temples  in  the  fonn  of  pyramids,  because  ihey 
maintained  doctrines,  and  creeds,  and  institutions  motlelled  on 
tbnse  of  the  Toltecs.  who  first  erected  temples  of  that  form. 

Between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  pyramids  of 

New  Spain,  there  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  point  of  size. 

The  first  being  of  the  most  imposing  dimensions,  whereas  the 

htter  would  not  particularly  arrest  attention.      If  we  are,  iLere- 

r©,  allowed  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  power  and  civilization  of 

B  Toltecs,  compared  to  that  of  the  Astecs,  from  the  character 

[  apd  design  of  their  respective  monuments,  then  we  must  conclude 

I  ftat  the  Toltecs  had  attained   a  far  greater  degree  of  power, 

riKfUth,  and  knowledge  of  the  arts,  than  that  acquired  by  the 

[  Afltecs,  under  Monteziuna  the  Setxtnd. 

My  object,  however,  at  present,  is  not  to  investigate  the  history 

Lcf  the  Toltec  and  Alcohuan  people  or  empires,  but  rather  to  show 

Aut  the  monuments  of  the  first  are  of  a  nature  and  epoch  to  excite 

ft  strong  interest,  and  deserving  of  l>eing  studied.      It  is.  indeed, 

k)  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  huge  pyramids  of  solid  earth 

uc  no  great  proofs  of  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life ; 

I  hare,  however,  endeavoured  to  show  what  these  do  appear  to 

prove.     But  amongst  many  other  iniUcations  of  progress  in  art 

and  science,  the  most  convincing  fact  will  probably  be,  Ihe  ]>er- 

feetton  they  had  arrived  at  in  measuring  the  year,  which,  it  mav  be 

tljcedi  they  made  to  consist  of  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days 

'  I,  to  which  were  addetl  five  odd  days,  and  that  at  the  end  of 

-two  years  they  introduced  a  period  of  thirteen  days  to  com- 

e  their  cycle ;  and  Oama*  with  some  success  endeavours  to 

ive  that  they  Introduced  thirteen  and  twelve  days  alternately  to 

It  cycles,  which  would  indeed  reduce  the  measurement  of  the 

r  to  the  degree  of  exactness  at  present  followed  in  Europe,    If 

e  admit  the  arguments  of  Gatna,  ttiey  show  the  use  of  the  second 

fcle  of  104  years,  and  furnish  evidence  to  prove,  that  it  would 

:  long  continued  and  accurate  observations  uf  the  heavens, 
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and  a  careful  record  of  the  same,  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  the- 
conclusions  they  did,  and  to  employ  cycles  iif  such  long  duration 

05  fifty-two  and  one  hundred  and  four  years. 

Id  geographical  eslent  it  will  probably  be  ascertained,  that  the 
Toltec  monuments  may  be  traced  from  ibc  Isthmus  of  Darien  to 
Chihuahua,  and  that  their  language  prevailed,  or  was  at  least 
known  to  the  same  extent,  about  12400  miles. 

la  the  State  of  Yucatan,  pyramids,  and  other  remains  are  said 
to  be  nmnerous.  The  ruined  cities  near  Palenijue,  in  the  State 
(if  Chiapas,  are  of  great  extent,  and  of  n  very  imposing  clioraeter. 
In  the  State  of  Osxaca  are  the  ruins  of  Rlitla  and  others.  In 
Anahuac  (or  the  Vallev  of  Mexico)  ruins  and  remains  jirevail  to 
a  great  extent;  near  Zacatecos  are  the  remains  styled  by  the 
Spaniards  Los  Edijicim,  and  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua  are  the 
CiuMi  Grandes,  Near  Maconi  and  the  river  Panuco  are  the 
ruins  of  two  cities ;  and  besides  ihittc  already  described  by  tra- 
vellers, there  are  many  others  to  be  noticed,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
a  great  number  sdll  to  be  discovered.* 

If  we  suppose  all  these  monuments  to  linve  been  the  work  of 
the  Toltees,  or  uf  kindred  tribes  to  them,  they  would  prove  some 
guide  as  to  the  extent  of  their  empire,  and  their  greater  frequency 
and  scale  in  some  places  might  be  considered  to  indicate  the  seat 
of  empire,  or  of  power  and  dense  jiopulotion  ;  and  (m  this  prin- 
ciple of  reasoning,  we  might  be  induced  to  place  the  first  and 
great  seat  of  empire  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and  the  second  at 
Teotihuacan. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
monuments  of  New  Sirain,  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  them.  The 
field  of  investigation  is  a  wide  one  and  still  open,  and  it  is  but 
now  for  the  first  time,  from  the  number  of  scientific  inquirers, 
and  the  liberty  afforded  them,  that  we  may  expect  to  acquire 
sufficient  data  on  which  to  found  our  researclies. 

The  plan  of  investigation  to  be  followed  woidd  be,  first,  to  fix 
ge(^ra]>hically  the  sites  of  all  such  monuments,  and  secondly,  to 
have  them  carefully  examined  in  detail,  dimensions  taken,  and 
drawings  made  of  them,  and  occasionally  excavations. 

Having  premised  so  much  generally  on  the  monuments  and 
relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitanls  of  New  S])ain,  1  now  jjroceed  to 
notice  a  collection  of  stone  figures  from  tlie  banks  of  the  river 

■  Since  the  above  psragnph  wu  leat  lo  plesa,  I  line  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend  QcnenJ  Ybeni,  at  ihe  Mtxican  EerviEK,  and  a  earicipanduin  member  of  thia 
Socirgty.  italidg  that  he  was  praceeding,  by  orjor  ot  the  ^'overnment,  to  lurvey  and 
make  drawinga  ol  the  mini  of  n  |;rcat  und  ancient  city  of  the  Indigeiica,  which  had 
jmt  been  disci  I  veterl  Jnceidt'ntallj')  in  the' mounliiinii,  obuut  LJyht  lesgueB  from 
JnUl^ii,  in  (he  Stale  ofVeia  Cruj, 
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'I^uco.  in  the  nnnent  district  or  country  of  HuastecaR.  These 
figures  were  procured  by  Mr.  Francis  Vecelli,  while  making  a 
if  the  river  Panuco  and  its  banks,  and  purchased  by  me  of 
;  Tampico,  in  the  year  1832.  and  are  now  submitted  to  the 
:tion  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

first  enumerate  the  figures,  and  then  offer  such  remarks 
e  occurred  lo  me  in  reference  lo  thcni. 
Male  figure,  with  high  conical  cap,  nearly  complete,  executed  in 
illy  limestone. 

\  Female  iigure,  with  oniamenteil  head-dress,  with  low  conical  top, 
rings,  and  lappetn  ;  on  the  reverse,  carved  i>imp]y  but  tatttefully,  in 
lan,  or  lotus- fashion,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

3.  Female  figure,  nearly  comjilele,  with  conical  cap,  carved  lolus- 
Inhion  on  the  reverse,  in  calcareous  sandstone. 

4.  Female  figure,  nearly  complete  lo  the  knees;  from  the  neck  to 
fte  hip-joint  the  proportions  appear  g;ood.  Uead-dress,  with  conical 
top,  and  carved  lotus-fashion  on  the  reverse,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

5.  Female  figure,  nearly  complete,  much  corroded,  higii  conical  cap 
ttived  lolus-rasliion  on  the  reveree,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

6.  Small  female  figure,  with  conical  cap,  in  limestone. 

7.  Female  figure,  with  conical  cap,  the  base  rounded  instead  of  being 
aiquare,  like  tlie  previous  ones ;  in  shelly  limestone. 

8.  Female  figure,  with  conical  cap  and  rounded  base,  in  shelly  lime- 
Itone. 

N.B.  The  head-dress  of  the  two  last  resemble  very  nearly  what  I 
have  observed  in  some  Cingalese  and  Burmese  figures. 

9.  Female  figure,  with  ornamented  conical  cap,  Ethiopian  counle- 
nance,  in  calcareous  sandstone. 

10.  Female  figure,  nearly  complete,  witli  conical  cap,  in  calcareous 
sandstone. 

11.  Face  (good).  Eyes  hollowed  out  for  the  insertion  of  gems,  or 
plates  ofgold  (head-dress  restored). 

12.  Face  and  breast  of  a  female  figure  ;  thick  lipa;  much  corroded; 
in  limestone, 

13.  Male  figure,  with  a  species  of  helmet,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

14.  Female  figure,  very  rude,  no  other  head-dress  than  a  fillet,  in 
calcareous  sandstone. 

15.  Female  figure,  mantled  and  hooiled,  very  rude,  in  Umestone. 

16.  Rgure.very  rude,  in  siliceous  limestone. 

17.  Female  figure,  with  an  infant  on  the  shoulders  of  it ;  calcareous 
■asdstone. 

18.  Figure,  probably  male  (Herculean  or  extra  sise);  from  the  waist 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg  clothed  and  ornamented.  It  is  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  dress  of  ibis  figure  is  almost  identical  with  some  of  those 
formed  of  stucco  in  relief  in  the  ruined  city  near  Palenquc,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  near  600  miles  from  the  Panuco. 

19.  Figure  of  a  monster,  part  man,  part  fish,  leaning  on  a  slafT,  in 
idelly  limestone. 
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80.  Nondescript  figure,  bearing  another  on  its  aliouldcr,  in  BiKcfWW 
limestone. 

21.  Circular  stone,  witii  a  human  face,  very  lightly  relieved,  in  calca- 
reous sandstone. 

S2.  Cylindrical  stone,  wit))  a  grotesque  face  ou  it,  in  siliceous  lime- 

23.  Colossal  head  of  a  bird,  in  shelly  limestone. 

24.  Large  bull-frog,  in  calcareous  sandstone. 

25.  Spherical  stone,  much  carved,  but  much  eroded,  in  limestone. 

26.  From  another  part  of  the  country. 

27.  Two  heads  on  one  stone.  I  found  this  and  another,  accidentally, 
in  my  first  journey  up  the  country  of  Huastecas  (1824). 

28.  Small  figure,  crouched  and  mantled,  much  wasted  or  eroded, 

29.  Small  head,  with  very  prominent  features,  similar  to  manv  of 
those  figures  from  the  walls  of  Palen<]Ue,  in  calcareous  sandstone, 

30.  Small  head,  with  head-dress,  in  calcareous  snndsione. 

With  respect  to  the  age  ot  epoch  of  the  figures  enumerated, 
there  is  no  traclitioa ;  and  we  can  only  form  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  same,  by  observing  the  erosion,  or  atmospherical  waste,  they 
have  undergone  in  a  tropical  climate.  Those  figures  formed  uf 
shelly  limestone  arc  carious,  from  the  falling  out  of  the  softer 
matter ;  indeed,  as  much  so  as  I  ever  observed  on  the  surface  o£ 
any  native  rock.  In  those  figures  formed  of  calcareous  sandstone 
of  a  hard  and  gritty  nature,  the  waste  is  nevertheless  considerable, 
and  has  produced  a  small  dimpled  surface,  which  may  be  well 
observed  in  figure  24  and  some  others,  and  will,  no  doubt,  convey 
to  the  minds  of  all  observers  the  impression  of  great  antiquity. 
In  figure  1 8,  though  of  a  very  Lard  stone,  the  waste  in  some  porta 
has  been  very  considerable,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them 
with  other  portions  of  the  same  can'ing.  Nos.  21  and  28  present 
very  faded  or  softened  lines,  giving  every  impression  of  great  waste 
and  age ;  and  in  some  others  the  projections  of  little  wens  and 
veins  show  partly  the  depth  of  erosion.  Could  we  compare  these 
stones  with  others  of  a  like  nature  and  climate,  and  of  a  known 
age,  we  might  approximate  pretty  nearly  to  the  times  at  which 
they  were  fashioned.  Judging  from  my  own  observations  and 
impressions,  I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  jironouncing  some 
of  them  to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old,  and  others  probably 
two  thousand. 

Whatever  may  be  the  absolute  ago  of  these  figures,  we  may 
with  safety  ascribe  them  rather  to  the  Toltec  than  the  Alcohuan 
epoch,  not  only  from  their  appearance  of  age,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  province  of  Huastecas  had  not  partaken,  like 
that  of  Analiuac,  of  the  second  dawn  of  civilization  ;  but,  above 
alt,  from  the  perfect  simdarity  which  figure  13  bears  to  the  re- 
mains at  Palenquc,  indicating  that  both  were  fashioDed   when 
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nmilar  creeds  and  institutions  prevailed,  and  that  ttiese  extended 
from  the  banks  of  the  [Tsumasliita  tn  the  Panuco. 

The  figures  are  mostly  fnmale  ;  and  the  most  novel,  as  well  as 
extraordinary  circumstance  exhibited,  is  the  character  of  the  liead- 
dreaa,  expanded  to  a  great  size  behind,  with  a  square  front,  and 
conical  top  more  or  less  elevated.  Did  these  represent  the  dress 
of  the  people,  or  are  they  symbolical  of  some  deity,  or  ^reat  per- 
sonage amoni;  them  ?  These  are  the  first  and  only  examples  of 
this  species  of  head-dress  1  have  seen  represented  among  the 
sculptural  relics  of  New  Spain,  though  I  have  no  doubt  others 
will  be  discovered ;  and  the  character  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
may  lead  tu  connect  not  only  many  remains  of  the  New  Continent, 
but  also  those  of  the  two  Continents,  should  it  really  prove  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  New  World  in  early  periods  flowed  from 
the  Old  one. 

There  is  one  remark  which  applies  to  nearly  all  the  fibres — 

Txz.,  whether  whole  lengths  or  half  lengths,  they  are  terminated 

I    below  by  a  considerable  piece  of  unshaped  stone,  presenting  no 

s  for  ihe  support  of  the  figure,  and  therefore  showing  that  they 

I    were  intended  to  be  built  into  walls  or  platforms. 

I        There  is  another  general  remark  to  be  made — viz,,  that  they 

■re  geological  specimens  of  the  nearest  rocks  to  which  they  were 

ibnnd.     Rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Panuco  are  scarce ; 

but  when  ihey  occur,  consist  of  limestone  and  sandstone  passing 

I   into  each  other,  alternating  with  each  other,  and  with  friable  or 

I  loose  beds  of  shale  and  soft  sandstone.     The  harder  portions  rise 

I   chiefly  in  slabs  or  layers,  too  thin  for  sculptural  purposes,  as  will 

I    be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  several  of  the  figures,  and  hence 

some  ingenuity  was  required  to  give  relief  tu  the  prominent  ])arts. 

For  instance,  the  nose  of  figure  2  is  formed  by  cutting  deep  on 

each  side  of  it.     Where  the  stones  have  been  obtained  of  more 

substance,  more  freedom  and  roundness  may  be  observed,  as  in 

figure  4,  where  the  trunk  is  in  very  good  keeping. 

If  the  figures  under  consideration  are  to  be  considered  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  art  to  which  the  country  and  age  had  attained,  a 
very  low  estimate  must  be  formed  of  the  civilization  of  the  people. 
But  gathered  at  randcmi,  it  may  be,  that  these  ore  no  more  speci- 
mens of  attainment  of  the  arts,  than  country  sign-posts  and  grave- 
stones would  be  of  the  same  in  this  country.  To  judge  eurreclly, 
I  we  must  know  the  design  and  intended  application  of  the  figures, 
before  we  can  pronounce  the  people  rude  and  ignorant.  This  is, 
however,  a  subject  on  which  we  are  constantly  mistaking  the 
attainments  of  ancient  nations,  by  comparing  their  monuments 
with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  became  a  taste  or  fashion 
with  those  nations  to  produce  copies  after  nature  of  the  human 
form,  and  the  nearer  they  approached  nature  in  her  happier  moods. 
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the  more  successfal  were  their  aims  and  intentions.  But  with  the 
nations  of  Asia,  which  had  not  conceived  the  merit  or  value  of 
imitating  the  living  form^  their  intention  was  rather  to  depart  from 
nature^  and  engraft  exaggerations  and  peculiarities,  to  denote  par- 
ticular deities,  heroes,  or  law-givers,  and  these  figures  were  at 
once  symbolical  and  historical ;  and  thus,  the  huge  and  hideous, 
though  well-executed  stone  figure,  dug  up  in  the  square  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  the  year  1790,  besides  being  symbolical  of  two 
or  more  divinities,  probably  contains  a  short  history  in  the  variety 
of  carvings  about  it,  and  the  complication  of  the  parts  is  such,  as 
must  have  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  execute,  from  the  original 
design ;  and  although  exhibiting  no  grace  or  taste,  fulfilled  the 
intention,  and  confers  no  small  credit  on  the  artificer  of  it. 

Where  the  design  is  evidently  and  solely  to  copy  nature,  the 
success  of  the  effort  is  unquestionably  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the 
art  or  skill  of  the  artist,  and  in  this  point  of  view,  the  body  of 
figure  4,  and  the  face  of  figure  11,  may  be  taken  as  favourable 
samples,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials. 

The  features  of  the  face  are  very  different  in  these  figures, 
although  the  general  character  is  that  of  high  cheek  bones  and 
thick  lips.  The  foreheads  are  high  and  broad.  Indeed,  in  some 
of  the  small  terra  cotta  heads  I  procured  from  Teotihuacan,  the 
forehead  is  almost  too  largely  developed  to  be  natural.  Whav 
then  becomes  of  the  observations  of  Humboldt  in  his  researches  ? 
''  It  is  no  doubt  from  following  this  standard  of  beauty,  that  even 
the  Astec  people,  who  never  disfigured  the  heads  of  their  chil- 
dren, have  represented  their  heroes  and  principal  divinities  much 
flatter  than  any  of  the  Caribs  I  saw  on  the  Lower  Orinoco."  F<»* 
my  own  part,  most  of  the  figures  I  have  procured  or  seen  in  New 
Spain,  so  far  from  justifying  the  above  remark  of  Humboldt,  just 
lead  me  to  opposite  conclusions.* 

The  value  to  be  attached  to  the  present  collection  is  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  Toltec  empire,  by 
affording  the  means  of  comparing  the  remains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Panuco  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  same  continent,  and  also 
with  the  relics  of  the  Old  World,  should  it  have  happened  that  the 
Toltecs  derived  their  knowledge  and  civilization  from  thence. 
This  last  is  an  important  question  in  the  history  of  man.     I  was 

*  The  modem  traTeller  in  New  Spain  must  own  at  ercry  ttep  his  ohligatio^s  to 
Hnmholdt,  for  directing  his  attention  to  almost  every  point  of  interest,  and  he  viU 
have  many  occasions  to  be  astonished  how  so  much  and  such  diversiBed  information 
could  he  amasaed  by  one  man  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  subject  was,  how- 
ever, too  vast  not  to  leave  room  for  omissions  in  some  parts,  and  equivocations  in 
others ;  and  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  the  researches  of  the  modem  traveller  are 
toa  mat  extent  limitod,  and  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  cavil  at  the^ writings  of  a 
tntetter  highly  snd  justly  cdebnted. 
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^^Klftther  disposal  to  believe  at  one  time,  that  whatever  knowledge 

^^■snd  civilizaliim  the  Tollecs  possessed  was  of  American  growth; 

^F  but  the  nmnenms  pyramidal  erections  wouhl  rather  countenance 

the  opposite  opinion.     These  slruclures  in  very  flat  countries,  and 

on  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  those  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates, 

and  the  Ganges,  are  appropriate  and  imposing  in  their  character, 

and  may  have  had  their  origin,  as  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  from 

floods ;  but  no  such  effects  or  uses  could  apply  at  Cholula  and 

Teotihuacan,   where  mountains  tower  above  them,  in  their  near 

I         Ticinily,  to  the  heigltt  of  10,000  feet. 

^B  Plate,  No.  1 — Exhibits  a  front  and  hack  \-iew  of  the  stone 
^^■£gtire  (No.  '2)  from  the  banks  of  the  Panuco.  The  front  \-iew  is 
^^Ra  good  sample  of  the  style  of  head-dress  characteristic  of  most  of 
^^  these  figures — certainly  very  extraordinary,  and  probably  the  iirst 
specimen  of  the  kind  submitted  to  public  notice.  The  large  ear- 
rings with  pendants  or  lappets,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  arms 
[,  and  hands,  are  also  characteristic;  while  the  back  view  shows  the 
j^^ftbn-like  carving,  common  to  four  of  the  figures,  and  must  likely 
^^Bmbl  em  ati  cal . 

^^^  Plate,  No.  2 — Presents  drawings  of  heads  in  terra  cotta,  from 
^^*Bie  ruins  of  Teotihuacan.  Tliese  appear  all  to  have  formed  orna- 
ments of,  and  to  have  been  broken  from,  articles  of  coarse  domestic 
pottery,  and  arc  introduced  here  to  show  that  the  arts  could  not 
have  been  very  low  with  a  people  who,  with  such  (warse  materials. 
and  for  such  common  purposes,  could  fashion  heads  on  so  small  a 
■cale,  exhibiting  so  much  character  and  expression,  as  in  figures 

Figure    i    seems  intended  to  show  a  poe*ish  male  countenance 
of  sixly  or  seventy  years ;  and  that  of  No.  2,  the  emaciation  of 
extreme  old  age,  which  may  sometimes  he  observed  in  subjects  of 
]^^  warm  climates. 

^^L     Figures  3  and  4  are  specimens  of  heads  with  features  common 

^^^Bo  that  of  great  numbers  found  at  Teotihuacan,  and  may  therefore 

^^hare  resembled  the  people  by  whom  they  were  formed ;  their  chief 

pecidiarily  seems  to  consist  in  the  size  and  expansion  of  the  forehead. 

While  the  preceding  remarks  were  passing  through  the  press. 
.  I  was  informed  that  Dr.  Von  MartJus.  of  Munich,  had  printed 
k  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria, 
wluch  threw  doubts  uiion  the  e^iistencc  of  the  Toltecs  as  a  distinct 
»tion.  I  have  not  read  that  paper,  but  subjoin  this  short  notice 
n  order  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  subject : — 

Summary  Notice  of  the  Tollec.  People. — The  arrival  and  set- 
tlement of  the  ToilecEc  on  the  borders  of  Anahuac  {Valley  of 
X))  is  generally  reported  to  have  occurred  in   the  seventh 
Bentury  of  the  Christian  a?ra. 
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ClarigCTo,  who  compared  several  authorities,  and  niade  hii  own 
computations,  has  fixed  the  dale  iif  ihe  fimndation  of  the  city  of 
Tollan  (Tula),  and  the  commencement  of  the  ToUec  monarchy,  in 
the  year  a.  a.  667  ;  and  the  same  author  places  the  ruin  and  close 
of  the  empire  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  King  Topiltzin  in  the 
year  1031  :  remarking  very  justly  that  the  latter  event  could  not 
be  much  postponed,  in  consistency  with  the  succeeding  narratives 
of  the  Chechemecas  and  Acolhuas. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  period  of  3B4  years,  assigned  by  Cla- 
vigero  for  the  duration  of  the  empire,  is  much  too  short,  for  the 
necessary  increase  of  population  and  resources  to  enable  the  Tol- 
tecs  to  erect  such  edifices  as  the  pyramids  of  Choluia  and  Teoti- 
buachan,  and  that  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  their  power 
in  Anahuac  must  have  occurred  much  earlier  than  what  he  has 
fixed  upon. 

The  destruction  of  the  Toltec  empire  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
period  of  severe  pestilence  and  famine,  which  almost  extinguished 
the  race.  This  account  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me  recon- 
cilable with  other  circumstances,  nor  is  it  an  event  probable  la 
itself;  since  history  hardly  affords  an  analogous  c:\sc  of  a  great 
and  numerous  people  being  so  nearly  destroyed  or  scattered  by 
such  calamities  altmf^.  This  catastrophe  will  be  much  more  satis- 
factorily explained  by  referring  it  to  the  frequent  inroads  of  bar- 
barous Chechemecas  and  Otomies  from  the  north,  in  the  train 
of  which  incursions  might  indeed  have  followed  pestUcnce  and 
famine.  Of  these  frequent  incursions  of  barbarians  from  the 
north  (to  whose  depredations  may  be  ascribed  the  destruction  of 
the  Toltec  cities  and  people)  I  have  not  seen  any  accounts  ;  but 
many  circumstances  warrant  the  belief  that  it  must  liave  been  so. 

Xolotl,  the  leader  of  a  powerful  army  of  Chechemecas  and 
Otomies.  entered  Anahuac,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  monarchy  at 
Tenayuca  in  the  year  1170,  and  placed  a  barrier  to  farther  irrup- 
tions of  a  like  nature  from  the  north.  At  this  porio<l  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Toltecs  were  probably  in  ruins  and  deserted, 
Xolotl.  however,  appears  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  arts  and 
knowledge  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  settled,  and 
afforded  them  pi-otection  and  encouragement,  and  endeavoured  to 
unite  them  with  his  own  followers  for  the  purpose  of  cirilizing 
and  instructing  them  better ;  and  such  was  tiie  celebrity  of  the 
Toltecs  for  their  skill  in  the  arts,  that  whoever  became  able  as  an 
artificer,  was  honoured  by  the  appellation  of  Tollec  (Toltecall) : 
so  that  in  process  of  time  the  terms  Toltec  and  skilful  artificer 
became  .ilmost  synonymous. 

From  the  death  of  Topiltzin  in  1031  to  the  establishment  of 
tlie  Chec:hemecan  monarchy  in  1170,  the  comitry  of  Anahuac 
was  probably  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  distress.     The  reign  of 
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XolotI  afEirded  rest  and  a  return  to  regular  government,  and  from 
that  epoch  the  events  recorded  in  history  hegin  to  thicken,  and  a 
somewhat  continuous  and  consistent  narrative  then  commences, 
and  continues  to  the  date  of  the  Spanish  invasion ;  verified  in 
many  instances  by  reference  to  recorded  eclipses. 


Il.-^On  Sind.  By  Captain  A.  Buknes,  E.  I.  C.  Communi- 
«Mted  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  Read  Febru- 
ary 27,  1837. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  Sind  ;*  and  I  have  perused  most  of 
thai  which  has  been  published,  as  well  as  written.  I  purpose 
tberefore  to  stale  concisely,  the  result  of  my  reading  and  observa- 
tions. I  do  not  rei^ord  my  authorities,  and  I  leave  others  to  find 
out  the  points  on  which  I  differ  from  preceding  writers.  It  is 
however  due  to  Mr.  Nathan  Crow,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service, 
to  state  that  his  "  Account  of  the  country  of  Sinde"  appears,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  to  have  been  the  text  book  of  all  succeeding 
writers.  It  is  a  finished  essay  ;  and,  though  written  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1800,  remains  to  this  day  a  model  which,  I  think,  will 
seldom  be  surpassed.  It  may  then  be  asked  what  leads  mc  to 
write  on  Sind  ?  I  do  so  because  we  have  had  many,  and  late, 
opportunities  of  increasing  our  information.  In  my  printed  work 
too,  1  have  rather  confined  myself  to  the  river  Indus  than  the 
country  through  winch  it  flows.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, by  alt  who  peruse  this  paper,  that  it  is  one  of  results. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Indus  is  called  Sind.  This  is 
also  the  name  given  to  that  river  itself  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
designation  is  ancient,  since  Arrian't'  mentions  Sindoinana.  To 
speak  generally,  that  country,  from  the  ocean  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Panjab  rivers  with  the  Indus,  bears  the  name  of  Sind.  That 
is  from  the  latitude  of  about  23°  to  29°  N.  and  from  G7°  to  7 1°  E. 
longitude.  The  banks  of  the  Indus,  however,  as  high  as  Sengar. 
which  is  in  about  31°  North,  are  sometimes  called  Sind.  Wilh- 
ont  this  adtbtion,  the  area  of  the  country  includes  about  100,000 
■qoare  miles.  On  the  South  it  has  for  its  btmndarics  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Kach'b  and  the  Ocean.  On  the  East  it  has  RajwSrd,  or 
the  country  of  the  R;ijpi!its,  as  also  the  Daiidputrfis.  On  the 
Northit  has  the  Panjab  and  Kach'b  Gand^vah.  On  the  West  lies 
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Beluchistan^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lofty  mountains 
ofHdld. 

The  great  feature  of  Sind  is  the  Indus.  It  traverses  the 
country  diagonally  in  one  trunk  to  the  latitude  of  £5°  3(y,*  when  it 
begins  to  throw  off  branches.  Its  Delta,  however,  commences 
below  T'hat'hah  in  the  latitude  of  24°  4(y,f  after  which  it  enters  the 
sea  by  eleven  mouths,  and  presents  a  face  of  125  British  miles  to 
the  ocean.  The  sources  of  this  great  river  are  unknown.  It  is 
certain  that  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Himalaya  near  Thibet. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Shayuk  from  Kardkdrum  and  the  river  of 
Ladak'h,  from  near  the  Lake  Mansar(5war|,  are  its  principal  feeders. 
From  Kashmir  the  Indus  is  separated  by  a  snowy  range.  It  then 
receives  the  Abd  Sin  and  passes  on  to  Atak,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Ldndsu,  or  river  of  Kdbul.  One  of  the  sources  of  this 
tributary  descends  from  P&mer,  and  is  nearly  as  remote  as  the 
principal  branch.  From  Atak  to  the  sea,  the  Indus  is  familiarly 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Sind,"  or  "  Atak."  Mihrdn  is  a  name 
only  known  to  foreigners.  Atak  signifies  "  forbidden," §  and  it  is 
said  to  be  so  called,  because  the  Hindus  are  forbidden  to  cross 
it.  Below  the  Panjab  rivers,  it  takes  the  name  of  *'  Siri"  down 
to  Sehw&n,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  that  of  ''  Ldr."  These 
are  two  BeMchi  words  for  north  and  south.  The  local  names 
for  different  parts  of  the  Indus  are  various.  Those  of  the 
branches  in  the  Delta  shall  be  afterwards  enumerated. 

The  face  of  Sind  is  uninteresting.  Eastward  of  the  Indus, 
there  is  not  a  rising  ground  nor  a  stone  in  the  country,  excepting 
the  hillocks  of  Bhakar  and  Haider-dbdd.  It  is  flat  and  covered 
with  bushes,  till  it  at  last  joins  the  desert  of  sand-hills  which 
separates  Sind  from  India.  Westward  of  the  river,  as  low  down 
as  Sehwan,  the  same  flatness  prevails  to  the  base  of  the  Beluchi 
mountains.  From  that  town  to  the  sea,  the  land  is  rocky  and 
barren.  The  Delta  of  the  Indus  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
other  rivers.  It  is  rich,  but  it  is  poorly  cultivated.  Ten  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  is  frequently  an  impervious  thicket.  Higher  up, 
it  is  overgrown  with  tamarisk  shrubs,  which  also  thread  into  each 
other.  The  rest  presents  a  naked  plain  of  hard  caked  clay. 
Much  of  the  land  that  is  adapted  for  agriculture,  is  only  used  for 
pasture.  Much  of  it  also  lies  neglected ;  yet  the  crop  of  rice  is 
extensive,  and  far  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  staple  of  Sind ;  the  inhabitants  live  on  it,  the  merchants  ex- 
port it.    It  is  more  abundantly  produced  towards  the  sea;  higher 
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up,  the  otter  ffraina — wheat,  barley,  juwSn',*  Sic.  are  cultivated  ; 
also  indigo,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  hemp  :  both  the  latter  are 
used  as  narcotics.     There  are  but  few  trees  in  Sind. 

Sind  owes  its  fertility  entirely  to  the  Indus,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  annual  or  periodical  swell  of  the  river.  The  return 
of  the  waters  is  regular — they  rise  in  March  and  lubside  in  Sep- 
tember. The  melting  of  the  snow  in  ibe  Himalaya  is  the  cause 
I  ctf  this  phenomenon.  The  waters  are  courted  by  the  inhabitants 
Isod  distributed  by  canals  far  away  from  the  river.  The  actual 
swell  seldom  extends  half  a  mile  on  either  bank.  The  immediate 
banks  of  the  Indus  are  but  partially  cultivated.  The  soil  is  saline 
and  unfavourable  to  tillitg'c,  as  is  proved  by  all  its  spontaneous 
productions.  Without  the  Indus,  the  whole  of  Sind  would  be- 
txime  as  perfect  a  deserl  as  the  country  Ijing  eastward  of  it. 
Encrustations  of  salt  and  saltpetre  are  to  be  seen  everjTvhere. 
The  latter  is  esjxtrted.  Many  of  tlie  shrubs  yield  alkalis,  which 
are  used  in  manufactures.  With  all  these  natural  disadvantages, 
the  FOT'enue  of  the  country  in  these  davs  sometimes  reaches  forty 
Wcs  of  rupees  (£400,000).  In  the  government  of  the  dynasty 
that  preceded  the  present,  it  yielded  eighty  lacs  (£800,000).  The 
depredation  arises  partly  from  pulitical  causes.  The  treasure 
possessed  by  the  rulers  is  considerable. f  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  Sind  cannot  be  considered  rich;  possessing  a  resem- 
blance to  both  Egypt  and  Bengal,  it  has  not  the  richness  of  either. 
The  crops,  however,  are  re.iped  without  labour ;  the  seed  is  scat- 
tered after  the  inundation,  and  ihe  harvest  is  certun. 

The  history  of  Sind  is  clearer  than  most  Asiatic  Chronology  ; 
the  marked  feature  of  the  Indus  running  through  it,  has  contributed 
to  preserve  it.  Herodotus  says,  thai  Darius  Hystaspes  sent  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  Indus,  which  sailed  out  of  the  river, 
Alestmder  the  Great  turned  this  information  to  account.  He 
iixmd  the  country  inhabited  by  Hindus,  and  ruled  by  BnUunans. 
It  was  made  subject  to  the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Bactria.  but 
ined  its  independence,  which  it  preserved  till  the  rise  of  Islam, 
ilrtien,  after  various  struggles,  it  became  Mohammedan,  In  the  first 
Jntury  of  ihc  Hijrah,  or  the  seventh  of  the  Christian  era.  the 
caliphs  overturned  the  Brahmanical  dynasty,  and  ruled  by  deputies 
from  Bagdad.  Dahr,  son  of  Chach.J  was  the  name  of  the  deposed 
Rilji,  and  Alijr,§  near  the  modern  B'hakar.  was  his  capital.  Sul- 
tin  Mahmud  of  Ghaznam|{  conquered  it  in  the  eleventh  century. 

•  Holeiii  Soryhum  of  Linnatus,  Sotgbum  vulgnre.  Pertuon,  Syn.  ItlOl,  LaiiM 
orItMli«iMillet!~F.S. 
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B  GhuiDi,  Tor  GAucnoA   or    CAninnM  (the  two  Ghuiiahi),wBa   fiitt    m1ra<l..ri;il 
b*  that  father   of   dutartioni.    Col.   Daw,    who    Ir^nsramierl  tbo    Moghiil   name 
^plaglo  into  Abi>tagi,  pmtly  I'rom  aueiiur  in  hU  PeruiuMSS.,  and  partly  bccauaa 
ill*  Muaibli  niBilij  ibe  final  n  qiittiiceul, — F,  S. 
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Iletmish."^  the  Ghaurian  Saltdn  of  Dehli^  made  it  a  fief  of  his 
crown^  which  it  continued  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
native  Rdj^s  recovered  their  ascoidancy.  The  successful  tribe 
was  the  Sumrd^f  which  was  settled  in  the  confines  of  Makrin  at 
the  Mohammedan  invasion.  They  did  not  long  retain  their  power, 
and  were  displaced  by  the  Simah^  another  great  and  ancient  na- 
tive tribe,  wluch  yet  exists  in  the  country.  They  took  the  title  of 
Jdm.  The  Rdja  of  Kach*h  and  the  Jdrejah  K&jputs,  are  de- 
scendants from  these  Simahs.  There  are  both  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan Simahs.  They  held  it  till  it  was  again  subdued,  after  some 
difficulty,  by  the  T^t4r  conquerors  of  Dehli ;  who,  for  a  time, 
used  the  Simahs  to  govern  it.  Nddir  Sh&h  annexed  it  to  his 
crown,  and  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Kdbul,  raised 
up  by  Ahmed  Shdh,  one  of  his  generals,  to  which  it  is  nominally 
subject  at  this  day.  In  the  time  of  N^dir  the  country  was  granted 
to  the  Kdldrds,  a  religious  family  from  Beluchistdn.  In  the  reign 
of  Timur  Shah  of  Kdbul,  it  was  conferred  on  the  T41pur  family, 
also  of  Beltich  origin,  who  now  hold  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sind  are  much  scattered,  but  the  country 
is  not  populous.  In  traditional  poesy,  it  is  said  to  be  "nau  laVid 
Sind'hy^  that  is,  nine-lac  Sind.  The  meaning  of  this  is  obscure, 
but  I  do  not  discard  it ;  for  the  same  rhyming  statistics  assign 
"  Chaud  Chdri''  (or  14  times  40=560)  to  Kach'h.  Though  in 
excess  of  its  number  of  inhabited  places,  this  is  sufficiently  near 
to  be  understood.  Sind  is  said  to  have  a  lac  of  pir's^  or  saint's 
tombs  in  it.  To  quit  legends,  Sind  has  a  vast  number  of  vil- 
lages, most  of  which  are  moveable.  In  the  desert  they  are  called 
''  IVdnd,"'  near  the  river  "  Rdf  and  «  Tdndd:'  The  temporary 
villages  of  Sind  are  cUstinctly  mentioned  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
difficult,  in  consequence,  to  fix  the  population  of  Sind ;  it  is 
difficult  even  to  fix  the  number  of  inhabited  places.  A  village  is 
often  changed,  and,  if  stationary,  it  even  changes  its  name  with  its 
owner.  This  is  but  a  remnant  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  abori- 
gines. No  two  maps  of  Sind  can  resemble  one  another.  The 
provinces  or  subdivisions  of  it  even  change  names.  I  find  no  less 
than  fifty  names  of  these  in  one  author,  and  he  says  that  their 
limits  run  into  each  other.  Even  in  Alexander's  times,  we  have 
the  names  of  so  many  kingdoms  on  the  Indus,  that  we  can  only 
account  for  them  by  exaggeration,  to  enhance  the  conquests  of  the 
Greeks.  The  whole  population  may  amount  to  a  million.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  moveable.  The  large  places  are  not  nu- 
merous. Shik£r-pur  is  the  first  in  importance,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  25,000,  which  surpasses  that  of  the  modem  capital 


*  Iletmish  in  the  participle  past  of  the  ^crh  ileimek,  to  *^  hear,"    *^  lead,"  &c. 
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Hn\der-ahii.  T'hat'hah,  the  ancient  metropolis,  haaabnut  15,000 
souls.  The  onlv  other  placesof  note  are  Sabjnl,  Khair-piir,  Ldd- 
khrini,*  Bhakar  (with  Rtiri  and  Sakltar),  Sehwdn,  Hdlfi.  and 
Karfich'bi,  which  latter  is  a  seaport,  and  the  only  one  accessible 
to  ships  in  the  country- 

The  inhabitants  of  Sind  are  chiefly  Mohammedan.  A  fourth 
of  the  populnliun  may  be  Hindu.  There  are  no  people  of  other 
tribes  or  creeds,  if  we  except  a  few  Sik'ki  of  the  Panjab.  called 
Silc'h  L(3hdni.  The  Mohammedans  are  tall  and  well  proportioned ; 
very  dark  in  complexion.  All  other  Mohammedans  shave  the  hair 
ef  the  head,  but  the  Sindians  preserve  it,  which  ^ves  them  a  look 
very  diflerent  from  other  Asiatics.  They  also  wear  caps  instead 
of  turbans.  Sindlif  is  a  term  generally  used  for  those  who  live 
in  temporary  tillages.  They  are  mostly  the  orig:inal  inhabitants 
converted  in  Islam,  who  have  intermarried  with  the  conquerors. 
There  are  Moliammedans  in  Sind,  and  Hindus  in  Kach'h,  who 
claim  one  lineage.  The  Hindus  do  not  differ  from  those  in  India. 
They  are  fairer  than  the  Mohammedans.  The  Ldhini  and  Bhatid 
tribes  prevail :  they  are  purely  commercial.  They  are  not  op- 
pressed more  than  in  other  Mohammedan  countries.  They  are 
often  employed  in  places  of  cimfidence.  They  amass  wealth,  but 
they  (xmceal  it,  and  wish  to  appear  poor. 

The  subjugation  of  Sind  has  been  always  facilitated  by  the 
Indas.  India  esca)ied  in  many  places  the  inroads  frc)m  the  West, 
but  Sind  was  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  every  inrader.  It 
is  eanly  accessible  from  the  Panjiib,  but  it  is  separated  from 
India  by  a  desert.  Sind  has  very  little  resemblance  tcj  India  on 
that  account.  The  people  have  not  the  effeminacy  of  the  Indian, 
nor  have  they  the  pobsh  of  the  Persian.  They  are  less  civilized 
than  either ;  ignorant,  and  very  bigoted.  This  arises  from  the 
nature  of  their  government.  It  continues  from  the  limited  con- 
nexion with  other  onunlries.  The  Mobunmedan  invasion  involved 
a  cliange  of  creed  among  the  people,  and  the  impression  has  never 
Iteen  effaced.  The  dynasty  of  the  K^ldr^s  was  religious,  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  apparent  everywhere.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  in 
Sind  "there  is  no  spirit,  but  in  celebrating  the  'I'df-  no  liberality,  but 
in  feedinglazy  Sayyads,  and  no  taste  but  in  ornamenting:  old  tombs." 
The  desire  to  pro]>agale  the  faith  iloes  not  now  interfere  with  a 
certain  degree  of  toleration  towards  the  tlindus;  that  tribe  is  not 
Tespected,  but  it  is  not  degraded.  An  unclean  idolater  is  a  com- 
mon term  of  reproach,  but  has  much  the  same  acceptation  in 
Sind  as  heretic  has  among  Protestants  and  Roman  Cattiolics. 
Justice  is  meted  out  to  both;  if  it  catmot  be  claimed  it  is  not  re- 
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fused.  There  are  no  great  Hindu  buildings  in  Sind^  but  there 
are  at  the  same  time  no  grand  Mohammedan  ones«  except  a  mosque 
and  some  tombs  at  T'hat*hah. 

The  government  of  Sind  may  be  called  despotic.  Its  rulers, 
the  Amirs,  are  restrained  by  no  laws,  though  they  pretend  to 
abide  by  the  dicta  of  the  Koiun  in  their  administration  of  justice. 
There  are  no  officers  such  as  K&zis  or  Mdlds,  who  exercise, 
independent,  their  functions,  or  receive  their  patronage  and  en- 
couragement. Sayyads  and  Fakirs  are,  however,  respected  to 
veneration,  the  one  as  being  descended  from  the  line  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  other  as  following,  or  pretending  to  follow,  a  life  of  great 
austerity.  Many  of  the  fakirs  are,  without  doubt,  virtuous  men, 
but  the  great  bulk  are  hypocritical  fanatics.  The  universal  re- 
spect shown  to  them  seems  to  have  corrupted  the  land.  The 
mendicants  in  Sind  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Asia.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  beggars,  for  they  levy  tri- 
bute in  crowds,  and,  by  threats,  with  great  arrogance.  Many  of 
the  common  people  take  to  this  profitable  vocation,  which  only 
requires  some  show  of  sanctity.  This  is  exhibited  in  various 
ways ;  one  of  the  most  common  is  to  sit  all  night  on  the  house-top, 
and  repeat  the  sacred  name  of  "  Allah"  (or  God)  as  many  thousand 
times  as  the  tongue  can  utter  it.  In  Sind,  religion  takes  the 
worst  possible  turn.  It  does  not  soften  the  disposition  of  the 
rulers  or  the  asperities  of  the  people !  it  becomes  a  trade,  and  its 
worthless  professors  degrade  it  and  themselves.  To  this  there  is 
no  counteracting  effect  in  the  Grovernment,  which,  besides  encou- 
raging these  worthies,  is,  in  itself,  politically  oppressive.  Trade 
and  agriculture  languish  under  it.  The  people  have  no  stimulus 
to  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  they  are  less  degraded  than  might  be 
looked  for.  They  are  passionate  as  well  as  proud.  They  have 
much  subtle  flattery,  but  this  does  not  deceive  in  Sind.  If 
trusted,  the  Sindian  is  honest ;  if  believed,  he  is  not  false ;  if 
kindly  treated,  he  is  grateful.  I  repeat,  that  in  oppression  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  Hindu  appear  to  be  pretty  equal  sharers. 

Without  political  freedom,  and  with  misdirected  religious  zeal, 
Sind  cannot  boast  of  the  condition  of  its  population.  There 
is  no  intermediate  class  between  the  rulers,  their  favoured 
Sayyads,  and  the  common  people.  Some  Hindus  are  rich,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  poor.  Their  dress,  subdued  man- 
ners, and  filth,  all  attest  it.  They  have  no  education;  few 
of  them  can  read ;  very  few  write.  In  physical  form  they  seem 
adapted  for  activity,  the  reverse  is  their  character.  Their  facul 
ties  appear  benumbed.  Both  sexes,  Hindu  and  Mohamme- 
dan, are  addicted  to  "  B^ng,"  an  intoxicating  drug,  made  from 
hemp.  They  also  drink  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice  and  dates. 
Debauchery  is  universal,  and  the  powers  of  man  are  often  im- 
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ps»ed  in  early  life.  They  do  not  seek  for  otber  than  gross  and 
sensual  amusementa.  People  only  con«Teg;atP  to  visit  tbe  tombs 
of  wortbies  or  saints,  who  are  decmeil  rapablc  of  repairing  the 
wasted  and  diseased  body,  as  well  as  the  soul.  They  have  few 
social  (jualifications,  and  even  in  common  life  keep  up  much 
formal  ceremony.  There  are  no  healtliful  exercises  ainon<;  the 
peasantry,  who,  as  well  as  the  grandees  of  the  land,  lead  a  life  of 
sloth.  To  be  fat  is  a  distinction.  A  better  government  would 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  people ;  without  it  the  Sindian 
mkI  his  country  will  continue  in  the  hopeless  and  cheerless  slate 
here  represented.  I  venture  to  reverse  the  observation  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  say  that  the  mediocrity  of  their  abilities  and  fortunes 
is  fatal  to  tlieir  private  liappincss.  The  elTect  is  also  fatal  to  the 
public  prosperity.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  sciences  are 
not  cultivated  in  Sind.  The  arts,  however,  exhibit  some  taste 
and  ingenuity.  Leather  is  better  prepared  than  in  any  part  of 
India;  and  their  "ICuigis,''  or  silk-cotton  cloths,  are  rich  and 
beautiful.  The  artisan  receives  no  encouragement ;  the  peasant 
has  no  reward  for  his  toil. 

The  language  of  Sind  is  of  Hindi  origin.  The  upper  classes 
speak  corrupted  Persian,  the  lower  orders  a  jargon  of  Sind"hi  and 
Panjdbi.     Sind'hi  is  a  written  language. 

A  despotic  govcriunent  is  necessarily  upheld  by  force.  The 
citizen  is  lost  in  the  soldier.  The  great  portion  of  the  land  in 
Sind,  is  held  on  the  tenure  of  affording  military  service.  Ex- 
ternal enemies  arc  not  now  to  be  much  dreaded,  so  that  the  fetters 
of  the  people  are  forged  for  themselves.  They  furnish  their 
ralers  with  the  means  to  oppress.  They  never  knew  a  citizen's 
rights,  and  they  are  as  ignorant  of  their  own  strength  as  of  their 
rulers'  weakness.  Most  of  the  chiefs  in  Sind  are  Beldches.  In 
their  relative  position  to  the  people,  they,  in  some  degree,  re- 
semble the  Slamlliks  of  Egypt.  They  are  not,  however,  re- 
cruited (as  was  tliat  hotly)  from  abroad,  though  they  keep  up  a 
connexion  with  their  native  aiunlry.  They  are  the  last  invaders 
of  Sind.  The  time  of  their  inroad,  I  cannot  fix,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably a  succession  of  inroads.  It  is  now  difhcult  to  distinguish  a 
Beliich  from  any  other  Sindian.  for  they  have  intermarried  with 
the  people.  They  preserve,  however,  with  care  their  lineage,  and 
name  their  tribes  with  honour.  The  Sindians  complain  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Bcluches,  but  habit  has  subdued  their  energies 
to  resist.  The  military  power  of  Sind  is  considerable.  For  an 
A»atic  state  it  is  respectable,  though  without  discipline.  The 
force  consists  of  infantry ;  the  anns  are  a  matchlock  and  sword. 
The  former  is  of  a  description  peculiar  to  Sind.  There  are  few 
horses,  so  that  there  is  a  want  of  cavalry.  There  are  guns  in 
Sind,  but  their  artillery  is  always  ill-served  and  neglected.     On 
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a  foreign  inroad  the  country  would  rise  in  arms^  and  the  three 
different  Tdl-pur  chiefs  would  contribute  their  contingents  to 
meet  the  enemy.  From  an  European  force  I  believe  they  would 
shrink  without  resistance  ;  certainly  without  any  persevering 
opposition.  As  a  soldier  the  Sindian  is  considered  brave ;  at 
least  he  is  respected  by  his  neighbours^  and  often  hired  by  them 
as  a  mercenary.  He  does  not  lose  his  reputation  by  being  forced 
to  yield  to  disciplined  valour^  which  is  an  exotic. 

The  productions,  both  vegetable  and  animal^  in  Sind,  differ  but 
little  from  other  parts  of  India.  Most  of  the  former  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Many  of  the  European  vegetables  that  are 
now  so  common  in  India,  have  not  been  introduced.  Apples  are, 
however,  found  even  so  low  as  T'hat'hah.  The  climate  of  Sind  is 
variable.  In  the  winter  the  cold  is  gjeat :  ice  is  common.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  most  oppressive,  and  rain  is  almost  un- 
known. The  dust  is  intolerable.  The  clayey  nature  of  the  soil 
admits  of  all  moisture  being  soon  exhaled,  and  the  least  wind 
raises  clouds  of  impalpable  powder.  The  houses  require  venti- 
lators in  the  roof,  and  the  windows  and  doors  are  made  of  the 
smallest  dimensions  to  exclude  the  dust.  Altogether  the  climate 
of  Sind  is  sultry  and  disagreeable,  and  very  trying  to  the  consti- 
tution. The  only  remarkable  tenant  of  the  Indus  is  the  sable- 
fish  (paid),  which  enters  the  river  four  months  during  the  year. 
This  fish  is  not  found  in  any  other  of  the  rivers  of  Western  India  : 
it  is  highly  flavoured.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  in  Sind  ; 
but  the  country  is  thick,  and  it  is  difficult  to  kill  it.  The  camels 
and  buffaloes  of  Sind  are  superior  and  very  numerous.  The 
horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  general  larger  than  those  of  India. 
Of  all  these  there  are  vast  herds.  They  are  to  be  found  both 
near  the  river  and  away  from  it.  All  that  tract  between  Sind 
and  India,  and  north  of  the  Ran*  of  Kach'h,  is  frequented  by 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  find  water  in  wells  and  tanks. 
They  live  in  "  wands,"  and  are  erratic  in  their  habits.  The 
tract  is  much  more  frequented  than  its  appearance  in  the  map 
(where  it  is  described  as  a  desert)  would  suggest.  There  is  pas- 
ture between  the  sand-hills,  and  they  themselves  are  not  destitute 
of  verdure.  The  ptlu  (salvadora  persica),  kartljf  (capparis  aphylla), 
babul  (mimosa  Farnesiana),  ^ndp'hok,  are  its  principal  productions, 
with  the  thorny  milk  bush  and  swallow  wort  (asclepias  gigantea). 
The  geological  features  of  Sind  need  not  detain  me.  I  found 
fossil  shells  at  Jerk  and  Luk*hpat.  At  the  latter  place  some  of 
these  weighed  twelve  and  sixteen  pounds  English,  and  were  in  a 

*  Grvat  Salt  Morass, 
t  This  is  the  Ar4k  of  the  Arabs  (not  Bruce's  Rack),  also  called  Kartr  and 
Kair.    The  author  writes  khuitel;  so  that  the  Sijodluaos  probably  say  k'haril  with 
an  aspirated  A«-— F>  S. 
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perfect  state  of  prefiervalion.  They  were  imbedded  in  limestone. 
Weslward  of  tlie  Indus  variiius  kinds  of  marble  are  found. 
Limestone  indeed  apjiears  tn  be  the  principtil  formation.  Sand' 
Btiine  also  ej^isls.  I  found  a  small  piece  of  it,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Luk'hpat,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  whicb,  for  the  first  foot, 
was  mixed  with  fresh-water  shells.  There  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  the  HdU  mountains. 

It  has  been  already  ()bBerved  that  the  most  striking  geograplu- 
cal  feature  of  Sind  is  the  Indus. 

Its  length  of  course,  and  the  body  of  water  discharged  by  this 
river,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  old  world.  Its  tribu- 
taries even  are  rivers  of  some  magmtutle.  The  Hydaspes,  Hy- 
draotes,  and  Mesudrus,  are  superior  to  the  Rhone.  The  course 
of  the  Hyphaais  is  forty  miles  longer  than  that  of  the  Elbe,  and 
only  sixty  less  than  that  of  the  Rhine.  Yet  the  channel  of  the 
Indus  seldom  exceeds  the  width  uf  half  a  mUe.  In  the  winter  it 
is  even  narrower.  During  the  season  of  inundation  the  different 
branches  which  it  throws  off  are  filled.  By  October  they  become 
unnavigable  and  stagnant.  The  Indus  is  a  foul  river  and  very 
muddy,  with  numerous  shoals  and  sand-banks.  Though  there  is 
generally  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  shallowest  parts,  flat- 
bottomed  boats  only  can  navigate  it,  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
vessels  with  a  keel  get  fixed  on  the  banks,  and  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  Indus  is  na\Tgable  for  about  1200  miles  from  the 
sea.  Roats  may  drop  down  it  from  wUhln  fifty  mdcs  of  K^bul. 
Above  its  junction  with  the  river  of  K^bul,  the  Indus  is 
tMt  navigable. 

After  the  Indus  has  fairly  entered  Sind,  it  throws  off  its 
branches.  At  B'hakar,  which  is  an  insulated  fortress  of  flint  on 
the  Indus,  below  the  latitude  of  28°  the  superfluous  waters  of  the 
inundation  are  sometimes  drained  off  liy  a  channel.  In  two  years 
out  of  three  it  is  dry ;  but  when  this  channel  is  followed,  the  water 
passes  the  ancient  city  of  Aldr  (four  miles  from  B'hakar).  and 
llirough  the  desert  near  Amerkot,  to  the  Eastern  mouth  or 
Kdri.  Some  authors  BU])pose  tliis  to  have  been  once  the  course 
of  the  great  river.  The  reasons  are  more  specious  than  probable. 
The  first  permanent  offset  of  the  Indus  is  the  Fcleili,  which 
passes  eastward  of  the  capital  Haider-abid.  It  successively 
takes  on  the  name  of  Guni,  F'haran,  and  KiJn',  and  separates 
Kach'h  from  Sind  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  next  off- 
set takes  its  departure  near  Jerk,  and  is  named  Pinydri.  It 
afterwards  is  called  Gungri,  and  where  it  enters  the  sea,  Sir  j 
both  these  branches,  the  Fele'ili  and  Pinyjlri,  have  been  closed 
by  "  bands"  or  dams,  for  the  purjwsc  of  irrigation.  At  their 
estii&ries,  therefore,  they  are  but  creeks  of  the  sea,  and  have  sail 
instead  of  fresh  water,  if  the  iniuidatioa  dues  not  make   them 
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fresh  by  its  exctss.  Some  remarkable  changes  were  brought 
about  in  the  eastern  mouth  from  an  earthquake  in  1819>  by  which 
a  large  tract  of  land  was,  and  still  continues,  submerged. 

About  five  miles  below  T'hat'hah,  the  Indus  forms  its  Delta 
by  dividing  into  two  branches.  These  bear  the  names  of  Bdgdr 
and  Sdta.  The  first  runs  off  at  right  angles  westward  ;  the  other 
flows  southward.  The  Bigar  passes  Pi'r  Pattah,  Dardji,  and 
L&hori  Banders,  and  enters  the  sea  by  two  subdivisions^  the 
Pi'ti  and  Pitiydni.  The  S4ta  subdivides  into  seven  streams, 
and  reaches  the  sea  by  the  mouths  of  Juwah,  Richel,  Hajamari, 
Khediwari  Gdrd,  and  Mall.  There  are  even  other  subdivi- 
sions, but  it  would  only  confuse  to  name  them.  All  these  mouths 
have  communication  with  each  other,  so  that  the  internal  navigation 
of  the  Delta  is  extensive.  The  course  of  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
is  most  capricious  and  inconstant.  One  year  the  Bagar  is  dry, 
and  in  another  the  Sata  shares  a  like  fate.  In  1809  the  principal 
portion  of  the  waters  were  disembogued  by  the  Bigar.  In 
1831  their  channel  of  egress  was  confined  to  the  Satd.  The 
seven  mouths  of  the  Sata  even  vary  in  their  supply  of  water,  but 
one  branch  of  the  Indus  is  always  accessible  to  country  boats. 
The  great  mouth  at  present  is  the  Gord,  but,  from  sand-banks,  it 
is  not  accessible  to  ships.      Those  mouths  which  discharge  least 

water  are  most  accessible. 
Kach'h^  January,  1836. 


III.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  the  Toiver  of  Bd-l-haff, 
•    on  the  Southern  Coa^t  of  Arabia,  to  the  Ruins  of  Nakah  al 

Hajar,   in  April,  1835. — Communicated  by  Lieutenant  Well- 

sted,  Indian  Navy.     Read  January  23,  1837. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  of  the  south  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, by  the  East  India  Company's  sui-veying  vessel  the  Palinurus, 
while  near  the  tower  Ccilled  Ba-'l-haif,  on  the  sandy  cape  of  Ras-ul 
Aseida,  in  lat.  13®  57' north,  long.  46^**  east  nearly,  theBedowins 
brought  us  intelligence  that  some  extensive  ruins,  which  they  de- 
scribed as  being  erected  by  infidels,  and  of  great  antiquity,  were 
to  be  found  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 

I  was  in  consequence  most  anxious  to  visit  them,  but  the  several 
days  we  remained  passed  away  bringing  nothing  but  empty  pro- 
mises on  the  part  of  Hamed*  (the  officer  in  charge  of  the  tower,) 
to  procure  us  camels  and  guides ;  and  at  length,  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  survey,  the  ship  sailed  to  the  westward. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure,  April  29th,  1835,  some  hopes 
were  held  out  to  me  that  if  I  remained,  camels  would  be  procured 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  convey  us  to  some  inscriptions^  but  a  few 

*  An  abbreviAtion  for  Ahmed  or  Mohammed. — F.  S. 
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hours'  ilistance  from  the  hcach  ;  and  in  this  espectaf  ion  I  remained 
behind  with  Mr.  Cruttendcn,  a  midshipman  of  the  Palinurus, 
and  one  of  [he  ship's  boats. 

Towards  noon  the  camels  were  brought,  and  I  was  then  some- 
what surprised  to  hear,  after  much  wrangling  among  themselves, 
the  Bedowins  decline  proceeding  to  the  inscriptions,  but  espress 
ihcir  readiness  to  accompany  me  to  the  ruins  I  liad  before  been 
so  desirous  of  visiting:.  For  this  I  was  then  unprepared ;  I  had 
with  me  no  presents  for  the  Sheikhs  of  the  different  rillages 
through  which  1  had  to  pass,  and  only  a  small  sum  of  money ;  but 
what  (as  regarded  our  personal  safety)  was  of  more  moment, 
T;i^ined,  wlw  had  before  promised  to  accompany  me,  declined  (iin 
the  plea  of  sickness)  now  to  do  so. 

It  was,  however,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  countrj'  not  to  be 
lost,  and  I  determined  al  once  to  place  myself  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  proceed  with  them.  Acerirdingly,  I  dispatched  my 
boat  to  the  vessel  with  an  intimation  to  the  commander  that  I 
hoped  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  to  be  at  the  rillage  of  'Aln, 

00  the  sen  coast,  when  he  could  then  send  a  boat  for  me. 
Having  filled  our  water  skins  at  three  p.  m.,  accompanied  by 

an  ill-looking  fellow  (styling  himself  the  brother  of  lUmed),  and 
another  Bedonin,  we  mounted  our  camels  and  set  forward. 

The  road  after  leaving  B5-'l-haff  extends  along  the  shore  to 
the  westward.  On  the  beach  wc  saw  a  great  variety  of  shells ; 
among  them  I  noticed  (as  the  most  common)  the  Pinna  fragilis, 
the  Solen,  the  V'oluta  inusica,  and  seieral  varieties  of  Olives ; 
fragments  of  red  tubular  coral,  and  the  branch  kind  of  the 
white,  were  also  very  numerous. 

t'nder  a  dark  barn-shaped  hill,  which  we  passed  to  the  right, 
our  guides  pointed  out  the  remains  of  an  old  tower,  but  as  we 
were  told  there  were  no  inscriptions,  and  as  its  appearance  from 
the  ship  indicated  its  being  of  Arab  construction,  we  did  not  slay 
to  examine  it. 

At  4h.  50in.  we  passed  a  small  fishing  village  called  Jillcb, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  Iiuts  rudely  cimstructed  with  the 
branches  of  the  date  palm.  Ahmg  the  beach  above  high- water 
mark,  the  fishermen  had  hauled  up  their  boats,  where  they  are 
always  (unless  required  for  use)  permitted  to  remain. 

In  their  constructii)n  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  which 

1  have  described  in  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

At  7h.  20m.  we  left  the  coast,  and  wound  our  way  between  a 
broad  belt  of  low  sand-hills,  until  Sh.  SOm.,  when  we  halted  for 
about  two  hours,  about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  'A'in 
Juwtfri,  to  which  one  of  our  guides  was  dispatched,  in  order  to 
setmre  a  supply  of  dates,  the  only  food  they  cared  to  proride  thorn- 
selves  with.     Directly  he  returned  we  ag^n  mounted.     At  lib. 
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the  loud  and  deep  barking  of  some  dopra  announced  to  us  that 
we  were  passuif  the  village  of  'A'in  Abu  Mabi'ith,*  but  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  inhalnlanls,  and  al  Ih.  a.m.  we  halted  for  the  night. 

We  were  now  in  the  territories  of  the  Diyahi  Bedouins,  who, 
from  their  fierce  and  predatory  habils.  are  held  in  much  dread  by 
the  surrounding  tribes.  Small  parties  while  crossing  this  tract,  are 
not  unfrequenlly  cut  off, — and  we  were  therefore  cautioned  by 
our  guides  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  their  approach.  But  after 
spreading  our  boat  cloaks  in  the  sand,  we  were  little  annoyed  by 
any  apprehensions  of  this  nature,  and  slept  there  very  soundly 
until  the  following  morning,  Thursday,  April  30th. 

The  Bedowins  called  us  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  partaking 
of  some  (xjffee  which  they  had  prepared^  we  shook  the  sand  (in 
which  during  the  night  we  had  been  nearly  buried)  from  our 
clothes,  and  at  five  a.  m,  at  a  slow  pace  we  again  proceeded  on  our 
journey. 

At  7b.  we  ascended  a  ledge  about  400  feet  in  elevation,  from 
the  summit  of  which,  we  obtained  an  extensive  but  dreary  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Our  route  lay  along  a  broad  valley, 
either  side  being  formed  by  the  roots  or  skirts  of  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains.  As  these  extended  to  the  northward  they  gradually 
approach  each  other,  and  the  valley  there  assumes  the  aspect  of 
a  narrow  deep  defile.  But  on  the  i)ther  Imnd,  the  space  between 
our  present  station  and  the  sea  gradually  widens,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  barrier  about  thirty  miles  in  width,  forming  a  waste  of  low 
eimdy  hillocks ; — so  loosely  is  the  soil  here  piled  ihal  tho  Bedowins 
assure  me  that  they  change  their  outline,  and  even  shift  their 
position  with  the  prevailing  storms.  How  such  enormous  masses 
of  moving  sand,  some  of  which  arc  based  on  extensive  tracts  of 
indurated  clay,  could  in  their  present  situation  beci>me  thus 
heaped  together,  affords  an  object  of  curious  inquiry.  They  rise 
in  sharp  ridges,  and  are  all  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  their  convex 
side  to  seaward.  I  Our  camels  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
crossing  them,  anil  the  Bedowins  were  so  lUstrcssed  that  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  repeatedly  for  them.  The  quantity  of  water  ihej 
drank  was  enormous.  I  observed  im  one  occasion  a  party  of  four 
or  five  finish  a  skin  holding  as  many  gallons. 

At  8h.  wc  found  the  sun  so  tippressive  that  the  Bedowins  halted 
in  a  shallow  valley  mider  the  shade  of  some  stunted  tamarisk 
trees.  Their  scanty  foliage  would  however  have  afforded  us  but 
slight  sheller  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  if  our 
guides  had  nol  with  their  daggers  dog  up  or  cut  off  the  roots  and 
lower  branches,  and  placed  them  al  the  lop  of  the  tree.     But 

•  Su  pruiiouuci-il,  but  iirubably  "Am  Abi'i  Ma'baJ.— F.  S. 
*  Tho  same  futmutiun  „t  Miid-hills  wu»  louml  by  Polliugi-r  in  Btlflsbislnu,   and 
by  Di.  HByeu  in  IH31,  in  Iha  Puup>  gruide  da  Amquiiia.— £. 
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having  done  so,  they  quietly  took  posacssioD  of  the  most  shady 
spots,  and  left  us  to  shift  the  liest  way  we  could.  Although  we 
were  not  long  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  practical  lesson  they  had 
taught  us,  I  began  to  be  far  from  pleased  with  their  churlish 
behaviour.  Every  approacli  I  made  towards  a  good  understand- 
ing; waa  met  liy  the  most  ungracious  and  repulsive  return. 

They  now  held  frequent  amversationa  with  each  other  apart, 
of  which  it  was  evident  we  were  wade  the  subject, — and  they  not 
only  refused  fire-wood  or  water,  in  other  quantities  than  they  con- 
eidered  sufhcient,  but  they  watched  our  movements  so  closely,  that 
I  found  it,  iiir  a  time,  imjiossible  to  take  either  notes  or  sketches, 

I  have  no  wish  to  drag  forward  anticipated  dangers,  but  it  n 
impossible  but  that  I  should  feel  if  these  men  played  us  falie, 
OUT  situation  must  have  been  a  cridcol  one.  I  know  that  the 
tiatives  of  this  district  were  reported  to  be  especially  hostile  to 
those  of  any  other  creed  than  their  own,  and  that  they  1 
years  ago  (by  seducing  them  with  promises  from  the  beach)  cut 
off  the  whole  of  a  boat's  crew  of  the  only  vessel  that  had  pre- 
viously touched  on  their  const,  and  I  could  not  but  attribute  to 
myself  some  degree  of  rashness,  in  thus  venturing  nith  no  better 
pledge,  than  their  fidelity,  for  our  safety.  There  was  however  but 
little  time  for  such  reflections,  and  without  evincing  in  my  man- 
ner any  change,  or  mistrust,  I  determined  to  watch  their  conduct 
narrowly,  and  to  lose  sight  of  nothing  which  might  be  turned  to 
our  advantage. 

At  lOh.  30m.  continued  our  journey  on  the  same  sandy  mounts 
as  before.  At  Ih,  30m.  we  passed  a  sandstone  hill  called 
Jebel  iVI^sinah.  The  upper  part  of  this  eminence  forms  a  nar- 
row ridge  jiresenting  an  appearance  so  nearly  resembling  ruins, 
that  it  was  not  until  our  subsec^uent  iisit  to  them  that  we  were 
convinced  to  the  contrary.  We  had  now  left  ttie  sandy  mounts 
and  were  crossing  over  table  ridges  elevated  about  200  feet  from 
the  plains  below,  and  intersected  by  numerous  valleys,  the  beds  of 
former  torrents,  which  had  escaped  from  the  mountains  on  either 
band.  The  surface  of  the  hdls  was  strewn  with  various  sized 
fragments  of  quartz  and  jasper,  several  of  which  exhibited  a  very 
pleasing  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  valleys  the  only  rocks  we  found  were  a  few  rounded 
masses  of  primitive  cream-coloured  limestone.  Placing  the  ex- 
istence of  these  in  conjunction  with  the  appearance  of  the  moun- 
Inin  on  either  side,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to 
be  of  this  formation — which  is  indeed  the  predominant  rock 
along  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 

A  few  stunted  acacias  now  first  made  their  appearance,  which 
COOtmued  to  increase  in  size  as  we  advanced. 

At  four  P.  M.  we  descended  into  \V5di  Me'ifah,  and  halted 
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near  a  well  of  good  light  water.  The  change  which  a  few 
■draughts  produced  in  ^e  before  drooping  appearance  of  our 
camels,  was  most  extraordinary.  Before  we  arrived  here,  they 
were  stumbling  and  staggering  at  every  step;  they  breathed  quick 
and  audibly,  and  were  evidently  nearly  knocked  up— but  directly 
they  arrived  near  the  water,  they  approached  it  at  a  round  pace, 
and  appeared  to  imbibe  renovated  vigour  with  every  draught. 
So  that  browsing  for  an  hour  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
trees  around,  they  left  as  fresh  as  when  we  first  started  from 
the  sea-coast,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and 
the  heavy  nature  of  the  road. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  these  animals  should  have  been  so 
much  distressed  in  crossing  a  tract  of  only  forty  miles.  Camels 
however  differ  in  Arabia,  in  point  of  strength  and  speed,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.  These  with  us  at  present  bore  about 
the  same  resemblance  to  those  on  which  I  journeyed  from  'Aden 
to  Ldheji,  as  a  first-rate  hunter  would  to  a  post-horse  in  England. 

During  the  time  we  remained  here,  an  Arab  brought  several 
fine  bullocks  to  water.  They  have  the  hump  which  we  observe 
in  those  of  India,  and  to  which  in  size^  the  stunted  growth  of  their 
horns,  and  their  light  colour,  they  bear  otherwise  a  great  resem- 
blance. 

Arak  trees  are  here  very  numerous,  but  they  are  taller, 
larger,  and  seem  a  different  species  to  those  found  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  camels  appear  very  fond  of  those  we  found  here, 
but  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  they  never  feed  on  the  latter. 

The  arak  tree*  is  common  to  Arabia,  to  Abyssinia,  and  to  Nubia ; 
is  found  in  many  places  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, — and 
the  southern  coast  of  Socotra  abounds  with  it.  Its  colour  is  of  a 
lively  green,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  sends  forth  a  most  fragrant 
odour.  The  Arabs  make  tooth-brushes  of  the  smaller  branches 
wliich  they  take  to  Mecca  and  other  parts  of  the  East  for  sale. 

Tamarisk  and  acacia  trees  are  also  very  numerous,  and  the 
whole  at  this  period  were  sprouting  forth  young  branches,  and 
their  verdant  appearance,  after  crossing  over  such  a  dreary  waste 
of  burning  sand,  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to  the  eye. 

At  five  p.  M.  we  again  mounted  our  camels, — our  route  continued 
in  a  west-north-westerly  direction  along  the  valley.   It  is  about  one 

*  Salvadora  Persica,  called  also  nwak  and  misw&k  hj  the  Arabs.  It  is  probably 
a  plant  of  African  origin,  being  found  throughout  tropical  Africa.  From  Siw6k, 
pronounced  Suag  by  Dr.  Oudeney  (Denham's  Trarels,  p.  31),  and  called  nyotiit  in 
Senegambia  (Adanson's  Travels,  p.  290),  the  Arabs  have  formed  the  verb  sdAoj  he 
brushed  his  teeth,  and  »iw6k  or  mintdk,  a  toothbrush.  Its  fniit,  when  imripe,  is 
called  berir ;  when  ripe,  kebatk*  It  is  well  described  by  Forskal  (Flora  Arabica, 
p.  32)  under  the  name  of  Cissus  Arborea.  It  is  not  the  Rik  of  Bruce  (Appendix, 
pi.  44),  which  is  the  Avicennia  nitida  (Delile,  Voy.  en  Arable  de  L^u  la  Borde, 
p.  81). 
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xdJ  ahalf  mile  m  wMtli ;  ihe  bank  on  pillier  side,  and  ihc  ground 
over  wbicli  wp  were  passing,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  a  power- 
ful stream,  baring  but  a  sbiirt  time  proious  passed  along  it. 

The  country  also  begins  to  assume  a  far  different  aspect.  Nume- 
rous liainlets,  interspersed  amidst  extensive  date  groves,  verdunt 
fields  of  jowaree,  and  herds  of  sleek  cattle,  show  themselves  in 
every  direction, — and  we  now  for  the  first  time  since  leading  the 
sea-shore  fell  in  with  {larties  of  inhabitants.  Astonishment  was 
depicted  on  the  countenance  of  every  person  we  met,  but  as  we  did 
not  bait,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  by 
gazing  for  any  length  of  time  on  us.  But  to  compensate  for  such 
a  disappointment,  one  of  our  party  remained  behind,  to  commu- 
nicate what  he  knew  of  us.  In  answer  to  the  usual  queries,  who 
we  were?  whether  we  were  Mussebnaus  ?  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  our  business  here?  his  reply  was,  that  we  were  Kafirs 
going  to  Nakab  al  Hajnr  in  order  to  visit,  and  seek  for  treasure. 
Others  he  gratified  wilb  the  intelligence  that  we  arrived  here  lo 
examine  and  report  on  their  country,  wliicit  the  Kiifirs  were 
dearous  of  obtainmg  possession  of.  In  vain  I  endeavoured  to 
impose  silence  on  him.  he  laughed  outright  at  my  expostulation  ; 
wlule  our  guides,  cither  disliking  to  be  seen  in  our  company,  or 
having  some  business  of  their  own,  left  us  the  iiislant  we  arrived 
near  the  ("illagc. 

They  returned  shortly  after  sun-set.  and  we  were  in  the  act  of 
baiting  near  to  a  small  hamlet,  when  the  inhabitants  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  them,  requesting  they  would  remove  us  from  the  viclnily 
of  their  habitations.  Kemonstrances  or  resistance  (except  on  the 
part  of  our  guides,  who  remained  quiet  spectators  of  all  which 
was  passing  without  an  attempt  at  interference)  would  have  been 
-eqOEuly  vain,  and  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  submit. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  our  Bedowins 
had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  road,  for  we  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  three  or  four  miles,  when  we  found  ourselves  climbing 
over  the  hi|rh  embankments  which  enclose  ihe  jowaree  fields. 

The  camels  fell  so  frequently  while  crossing  these  boundaries, 
that  the  Bedowins  at  last  lost  all  patience,  took  their  departure, 
I  and  left  us  with  an  old  man  and  a  little  txiy,  to  shift  for  ourselves. 
1  should  have  cared  the  less  for  this,  if  before  they  left,  they  bad 
liad  the  goodness  to  let  us  know  to  what  quarter  they  had  in- 
tended to  proceed, — but  this  they  had  not  condescended  to  do, 
i.and  we  were  consequently  jireparing  to  take  up  our  quarters  in 
'tbe  fields  when  we  unexpectedly  came  across  an  old  woman,  who 
ritrilhout  the  slightest  hesitation,  as  soon  as  she  was  informed  of 
lOur  situation,  promised  to  conduct  us  to  her  house.  ^Ve  gladly 
followed  her,  but  had  wandered  so  far  from  the  palh,  that  we  did 
not  arrive  there  til!  eleven  in  the  evening. 
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We  found  our  guides  comfortably  seated  in  a  neighbouring 
house,  smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  coffee.  I  was  exces- 
Mvely  annoyed,  but  it  would  have  availed  mc  nothing  lo  liave 
displayed  it. 

It  appears  we  had  arrived  at  a  sort  of  caravansera,  one  or  more 
of  which  are  usually  found  iu  the  towns  of  Yemen,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  East. 

A  party  had  arrived  shorlly  before  us,  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  men,  who  were  drinking  coffee  and  smoking.  We  therefore 
reijuested  the  old  lady  (whose  kindness  did  not  abate  when  she 
heard  we  were  Christians)  to  remove  the  camels  from  the  court 
yard,  ond  there,  after  a  hearty  supper  of  dates  and  milk,  we  slept 
very  soundly  until  about  three  o'clock,  when  we  were  awakened 
by  finding  our  guides  rummaging  our  baggage  for  coffee.  At  any 
other  period  1  should  probably  have  been  amused  at  witnessing  the 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  they  proposed  helping  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  nonchalance  they  esfaibited  in  piling,  without  cere- 
mony, saddles,  baskets,  or  whatever  came  in  their  way,  upon  us. 
But  men  are  not  in  the  best  humour  to  enjoy  a  practical  joke  of 
this  nature,  when  snatching  a  hasty  repose,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
work — and  1  therefore,  with  as  littJe  ceremony  as  they  used  to  us, 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  them  to  remove  what  they  were 
seeking  for.  As  we  anticipated,  they  look  this  in  high  dudgeon, 
but  their  behaviour,  unless  they  had  proceeded  to  actual  violence, 
coidd  not  have  been  much  worse  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  and  I 
therefiire  cared  little  for  such  an  ebullition. 

Friday,  ls(  May, — Although  it  was  quite  dark  lost  night  when  we 
arrived  here,  yet  wo  could  not  but  be  aware,  from  the  state  of  the 
ground  we  had  passed  over,  that  there  must  be  abundance  of 
vegetation,  yet  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  scene  that  opened 
u]H>n  our  view  at  day-liglil  this  morning. 

Fields  of  dhurrah,*  dokhn.f  tobacco,  &c.,  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach;  their  verdure  of  the  darkest  tint.  Mingled 
with  these  we  had  the  soft  foliage  iif  the  acacia,  and  the  stalely, 
but  more  gloomy  aspect  of  the  dale  palm, — while  the  creaking 
of  the  numerous  wheels  with  which  the  grounds  are  irrigated, 
and  several  rude  ploughs,  drawn  by  oxen  in  the  distance;  to- 
gether with  the  ruddy  and  lively  appearance  of  the  people  (who 
now  flocked  towards  us  from  all  quarters) — and  the  delightful 
and  refreshing  coolness  of  the  morning  nir,  ciunhined  lo  form  a 
scene,  which  he  who  gazes  on  the  barren  aspect  of  the  coast 
could  never  anticipate  being  realized. 

At  si.^  K.  M.  we  again  mounted  our  camels.  We  passed  in 
succession  the  villages  of  Sahun,  Gharigah,  and  Jewel  Sheikh, 
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mA  at  8b.  30in.  arrived  al  another  small  rillaffp,  where  we  had 
liitheno  been  led  to  anticipate  we  should  find  the  Sultiin  ;  but,  to 
our  very  great  ji»y,  we  I'ouiid  upon  inquiring  for  him,  that  he  had 
set  off  vcsterday  for  'Al)bfin,  and  we  accordingly  pushed  on. 

Several  people  stopped  us  on  the  road  to  inquire  who  we 
were,  and  where  we  were  going  ?  They  saluted  us  with  much 
rivility  after  the  Arab  fasliion.  und  appeared  perfectly  satisfied 
at  the  answer  our  guides  now  thought  proper  to  give  to  them, 
that  we  were  proceeding  to  their  Sulthn  on  business. 

We  met  the  only  man  who  ren^nized  us  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  as  Englishmen.  He  was  a  native  of  ITadramaut,  and 
had  heard  of  llae  English  at  Shaher.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
belief  that  we  were  proceeding  to  purchase  Hasan  Ghoriib  from 
'Abdu-1  Wahid. 

At  9h.  we  passed  Manstjrnh,  and  Sn'i'd,  and  at  9h.  30m.  ar- 
rived at  Jewel  Agil,  one  of  the  largest  hamlets  of  the  group. 
I.eanng  several  other  villages  to  the  left,  we  now  passed  over  a 
bill  about  £00  feet  in  height,  composed  of  a  reddish -coloured 
aandatone.  From  the  summit  of  this,  the  ruins  we  sought  were 
pointed  out  to  us. 

As  their  vicinity  is  said  to  be  infested  with  robbers,  we  were 
obliged  to  halt  at  a  village,  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  its  inhabilants 
to  accompany  us  to  them.  Oiu'  guides,  as  usual,  having  g<)ne  to 
■eek  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  had  left  us  to  make  our 
breakfast  on  dates  and  water,  in  any  sheltered  spot  we  could  find. 
The  sun  was  nearly  verlical,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  afforded 
tH  no  protection. 

Seeing  this,  several  of  the  inhabitants  came  forward,  and  offered 
with  much  kindness  to  lake  us  to  their  dwellings.  We  freely 
accepted  the  offer,  and  followed  one  to  his  habitation.  Coffee 
was  immediately  called  for,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  by 
promising  to  return  il'  possible  in  the  evening,  after  we  had  vTsited 
the  ruins,  that  we  prevented  his  ordering  a  meal  to  he  immediately 
cooked  for  us. 

This,  combined  with  several  other  instances  which  came  before 
OS  on  our  return,  convinced  me  that  if  we  had  been  provided 
with  3  belter  escort,  that  we  should  have  experienced  neither  in- 
drility  nor  unkindness  from  tins  people. 

About  an  hr>ur  from  this  lillage  we  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
Nakah  al  Hajar,*  and  a  rnjiid  glance  soon  amvinced  me,  that 
their  examination  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  fatigue 
or  privations  we  had  undergone  iin  our  road  to  them. 

The  hill  upon  which  they  are  situated,  stands  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  valley,  and  divides  a  stream  which  passes,  during  floods,  on 
either  «ide  i)f  it.     It  is  nearly  BOO  y.irds  in  length,  and  about 
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-■1.W  %«Js  III  its  prentest  breadth.  The  direction  of  its  greatest 
Irwrtli  b  fiwin  east  to  west.  Crossing  it  diagoniilly.  there  is  a 
stuiliiw  rallov.  divithng  it  into  two  nearly  equal  jiurtions,  which 
«iril  out  into  an  oval  form.  About  a  thinl  i)f  its  heigbt  from  the 
*i«w.  It  massive  wall  averaging,  in  those  places  where  it  remains 
rt«iw.  fi\w  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height  has  been  carried  com- 
«lrt<-lv  nuind  the  eminence.  This  is  flanked  by  square  lowei-s, 
<-m-U^I  at  equal  distances.  There  arc  but  two  entrances  by 
»hich  wlmisaion  can  be  gained  into  the  interior.  They  are  situ- 
atril  mwth  and  south  from  each  other,  at  the  termination  of  the 
»^H<-v  Wfore  mentiwned. 

A  Wlov  square  tower,  each  side  measuring  fourteen  feet, 
MmmU  (Ml  either  hand.  Their  bases  are  carried  down  Ut  tlic 
pImu  below,  and  they  are  carried  out  considerably  beyond  the 
ml  M  the  building.  Between  these  towers,  at  an  elevaticm  of 
l»rntv  feet  from  the  plain,  an  oblong  platform  has  been  built, 
whtcli  extends  abouteighteen  feet  without,  and  as  much  within  the 
ii«IK  A  flight  of  steps  apparently  was  formerly  ntlacbed  to  either 
••Mremitv  «f  the  building,  although  now  all  traces  of  ihem  have 
diMPPeaVetl.  This  level  space  is  roofed  with  fiat  stones  of  mas- 
i)\e  dimeuMons,  resting  on  transverse  walls.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular tliat  we  could  not  trace  any  indication  or  form  of  gates. 
The  sHUthcm  entrance  has  fallen  much  t<i  decay,  but  the  northern 
i«in»i»  •"  almost  a  perfect  state.  The  sketch  on  the  map  will 
illuiimte  its  appearance  and  dimensions  better  than  any  verbal 
description. 

\Vithin  the  entrance  of  tliis,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet  from  the 
nUtfof'"'  ^'*^  found  the  inscriptions,  which  arc  also  given.  They 
are  executed  with  much  apparent  care,  in  two  horizontal  lines  on 
tbe  smooth  face  of  the  stones  of  the  building.  The  letters  are 
right  inches  in  length.  Attempts  have  been  made,  though  wiih- 
ont  success,  to  obliterate  them.  From  the  conspicuous  situation 
which  they  occupy,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  but  that  when 
dedphered,  they  will  \m  found  to  contain  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  date,  and  purport  of  its  erection. 
The  whole  of  the  wall,  the  towers,  and  some  of  the  edifices 
within,  have  been  built  of  the  same  material,  a  compact  greyish- 
ailoureil  marble  streaked  with  thin  dark  veins  and  speckles.  All 
arc  hei\n  to  the  required  shape  with  the  utmost  nicety.  The 
dimensions  of  those  at  the  base  of  the  walls  and  towers,  were 
from  five  to  six  and  seven  feet  in  length,  from  two  feet  ten  inches 
to  three  feet  in  height,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth. 
These  decrease  in  sijte  with  the  same  regularity  to  the  summit, 
where  their  breadth  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  those  below. 
The  thickness  of  the  wall  there,  though  I  did  not  measure  it, 
cannot  be  less  than  ten  feet,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  about 
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four  at  the  summit.  Notwithstandin;!:  the  iireg^ularhy  of  its 
foundation,  the  stones  nve  all  without  deviation,  placed  in  tlip 
some  horizontal  lines.  Tlie  whole  has  been  carefully  remcnted 
with  mortar,  which  has  acquired  a  hardness  nlmost  equal  tn  that 
of  the  stune.  Such  parts  of  the  wall  as  remain  standing,  are  ad-  - 
inirably  knitted  together.  Others  which  by  the  crumbling  away 
i>f  their  bases,  incline  towards  their  fall,  still  adhere  in  their  tot- 
tering stale  without  fracture.  And  those  patches  which  have 
fallen,  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  huge  undissevered  a 

There  are  no  openings  in  these  walls,  no  turrets  at  the  upper 
part, — the  whole  wears  the  same  stable,  uniform,  and  solid  ap- 
pearance. Inorderti)  prevent  the  mountain  torrent,  which  leaves 
on  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country  evident  traces  of  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  course,  from  washing  away  the  base  of  the  hill,  several 
buttresses  of  a  circular  form  have  been  hewn  from  that  part,  and 
cased  with  a  harder  stone.  The  casing  has  disappeared,  but  the 
buttresses  still  remain. 

We  must  now  visit  the  interior,  where  we  arrived  at  an  oblong 
square  building,  the  walla  of  which  face  the  cardinal  points.  Its 
largest  size,  fronting  the  north  and  south,  measures  twenty-seven 
yards.  The  shorter,  facing  the  eastward,  seventeen  yards.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  a  kind  of  free-stone,  each  stone  is  cut  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  whole  is  so  beautifully  put  together,  that  1  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  insert  the  blade  of  a  small  penknife  between 
them.  The  outer  surface  has  not  been  polished,  but  bears  the 
mark  of  a  small  chisel,  which  the  Beduwins  have  mistaken  for 
writing. 

From  the  extreme  care  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  buiUUng,  I  have  little  doubt  but  it  formerly  Brr\ed 
as  a  temple,  and  my  disappointment  at  finding  the  interior  filled 
up  with  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  roof,  was  very  great.  Had  it  for- 
tunately remained  entire,  we  might  have  obtained  some  monu- 
ment which  would  possibly  have  thrown  light  on  the  obscure  and 
doubtful  knowledge  we  possess  concerning  the  form  of  religion 
followed  by  the  earlier  Arabs. 

Above  and  beyond  this  building  there  are  several  other  edifices, 
but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  iheir  form  or  appearance. 

From  a  stnne  which  I  removed  from  one  of  the  walls,  the  in- 
scription was  copied. 

Nearly  midway  between  the  two  gates,  there  is  a  well  of  a  rir- 
cular  form  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  in  depth.  The  sides 
are  Uned  with  unhewn  sttnies,  and  either  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun's  rays,  or  to  serve  some  process  uf  drawing  the  water,  a  wall 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  has  been  carried 
round  it. 

On  the  southern  mound  we    were  not  able  to  make  any  (lis- 
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coveries.  The  whole  appears  an  undistinguishable  mass  of  ruins. 
Within  the  southern  entrance^  on  the  same  level  with  the  plat- 
form, a  gallery  four  feet  in  breadth^  protected  on  the  inner  side 
by  a  strong  parapet  three  feet  in  height^  and  on  the  outer  by  the 
principal  wall^  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards.  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  what  purpose  this  could  have  served.  In  no 
portion  of  the  ruins  have  we  been  able  to  trace  any  remains  of 
arches  or  columns^  nor  could  we  discover  on  their  surface  any  of 
those  fragments  of  pottery,  coloured  glass,  or  metals,  which  are 
always  found  in  old  Egyptian  towers,  and  which  I  also  saw  on 
those  we  discovered  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Arabia. 

Although,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  deface  the  inscriptions,  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing having  suffered  from  any  other  ravages  than  those  of  time ; 
and  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  liardness 
of  the  material,  every  stone,  even  to  the  marking  of  the  chisel, 
remains  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  hewn. 

We  were  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  Arabs  had  pre- 
served any  tradition  concerning  their  buildings,  but  they  refer 
them,  in  common  with  the  others  we  have  fallen  in  with,  to  their 
Pagan  ancestors. 

"  Do  you  believe,"  said  one  of  the  Bedowins  to  me,  upon  my 
telling  him  that  his  ancestors  were  then  capable  of  greater  works 
than  themselves,  '^  that  these  stones  were  raised  by  the  unassisted 
hands  of  the  Kdfirs  ?  No !  no !  they  had  devils,  legions  of  devils 
(God  preserve  us  from  them  !)  to  aid  them."  This  we  found  was 
generally  credited  by  others. 

Our  own  guides  followed  us  during  the  whole  of  the  time  we 
were  strolling  over  the  ruins,  in  expectation  of  sharing  in  the 
golden  hoards,  which  they  would  not  but  remain  convinced  we 
had  come  to  discover ;  and  when  they  found  us  as  they  supposed 
unsuccessful  in  the  search,  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  we  had  not  been  able  to  draw  them  from  the  spirits, 
who,  according  to  their  belief,  keep  continual  watch  over  them. 

The  ruins  of  Nakab  al  Hajar,  considered  by  themselves,  pre- 
sent nothing  therefore  than  a  mass  of  ruins  surrounded  by  a  wall  ; 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  stones  with  which  this  is  built,  the  unity 
of  conception  and  execution,  exhibited  in  the  style  and  mode  of 
placing  them  together, — with  its  towers,  and  its  great  extent, 
would  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  considerable  labour  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  But  in  Arabia,  where,  as  far  as  is  known,  architec- 
tural remains  are  of  rare  occurrence,  its  appearance  excites  the 
liveliest  interest.  That  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity (how  remote  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  inscription  will  determine) 
is  evident,  by  its  appearance  alone,  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  similar  edifices  which  have  been  found  amidftt  Egyptian 
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rains.  We  bave  (as  in  them)  the  same  inclination  in  the  wnlls, 
the  same  form  of  entranre,  nml  the  same  flnt  roof  of  stones.  I  ts 
Utuatton  and  tho  mmle  in  whicli  the  interior  is  laid  out,  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  served  both  as  a  maguzine  and  a  fort, — and  I  think 
we  may  with  safety  adopt  the  conclusion  that  Nakah  al  Hajnr. 
as  well  as  the  other  castle  which  we  liave  diseovered,  were  erected 
during  that  periwl  when  the  trade  from  India  flowed  through 
Arabia  towards  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Europe,  and  Arabia 
Felix,  comprehending  Yemen,  Saba,  and  Hailramaut.  under  the 
splendid  dominion  of  the  Sabaean  or  Homeritc*  dynasty,  seems  to 
hare  merited  the  appellation  she  boasted  of. 

The  history  of  these  proWnces  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
but  Agath  arc  hides,  before  tiie  Christian  era,  bears  testimony,  in 
glowing  colours,  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Sabians,  and 
"i  account  is  heightened  rather  than  moderated  by  succeeding 
writers. 

This  people,  before  Marbef  became  the  capitnl  of  their  king- 
dom, possessed  dominion  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Arabia.  We  are  expressly  informed  that  they  pliinteil  columns 
a  eligible  situations  for  trade,  and  fortified  their  establishments. 

The  commerce  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  channel ;  on 

the  contrary,  we  leant   from  an  early  periixl,  of  the  existence  of 

several  flourishing  cities,  at,  or  near  the  sea-coast,  wliich  must 

have  shared  in  it.     We  know  nothing  of  the  interior  of  this  re- 

I  markable  country,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  is  most 

I  certunly  the  case  with  Nakab  al  Hnjar,  that  these  castles  will 

I  not  only  point  out  the  tracks  which  the  caravans  formerly  pursued, 

I  but  also  indicate  the  natural  passes  into  the  interior. 

The  inscriptirm  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  discover, 
I  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  create  considerable  interest 
unoRg  the  learned. 

This  character  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopir,| 
w  which  in  many  respects  approaches  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac, — and 
'  when  the  inscription   from  Hasan  Ghorab  was  shown  to  a  learned 
Orientalist  in  Bombay,  he  at  once  proved  the  justness  of  the  sug- 
gestion, by  pointing  out  an  exact  similitude  between  several  of  the 
letters.     I  am  not  sufiiciently  versed  in  Oriental  literature  to  pur- 
the  subject  further, — and  these  few  remarks  arising  out  of 
.  what  has  come  before  me,  are  offered  with  much  diffidence. 


.  "  The  ancient  people  uIIeiI  Himynrf  by  the  modern  Arabs  were  ptubrtly  calleil 
r  ^ameirl  hy  their  Bacoton,  aa  their  territoij  cocreipondi  with  tlut  of  the  Hajne- 
'  VtMot  Plolamy  (0«ogt.  Ti,S). 

t  The  Mariiba  of  the  Greelta  (Stiabo,  xri.,  p.  77S). 

Ltt  alio  hue  sumH  limililuili!  to  the  uuilecipherBil  chaiactcrg  ou  Ihe  Lit  uf  Fiiui 
at  Dehli  (As.  Em.  viL.  pi.  7— 10).— F.  S.     SimLl.i  chatacUTS  may  uIbu  be  si  lu 
0altMp«deilslDf  s  imallgtatueiiitMiiiuKum  at  Bombay. 
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Nakab  al  Hajar  is  situated  north-west^  and  is  distant  forty- 
eight  miles  from  the  village  of  *  A'in^  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14®  2'  N.  and  long.  46**  SCV  E.  nearly.  It  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  most  extensive  valley  called  by  the  natives  Wadi  Me'ifah, 
— ^which,  whether  we  regard  its  fertility,  its  populousness,  or  its 
extent^  is  the  most  interesting  geographical  feature  we  have  yet 
discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  Taking  its  length 
from  where  it  opens  out  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the  town  of  *Abban, 
it  is  four  days'  journey  or  seventy-five  miles.  Beyond  this  point 
I  could  not  exactly  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  prolongation, — 
various  native  authorities  fixing  it  from  five  to  seven  days  more 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent.  It  is  thickly  studded  with 
villages,  hamlets  and  cultivated  grounds.  In  a  journey  of  fifteen 
miles  along  it,  we  counted  more  than  thirty  of  the  former^  besides 
a  great  number  of  single  houses. 

The  date  groves  become  more  numerous  as  we  approach  to- 
wards the  sea-shore,  while  in  the  same  direction  the  number  of 
cultivated  patches  decrease.  Few  of  the  villages  contain  more 
than  from  one  to  two  hundred  houses,  which  are  of  the  same  form, 
and  constructed  of  the  same  material  (sun-baked  bricks)  as  those 
on  the  sea-coast.  I  saw  no  huts,  nor  were  there  any  stone  houses, 
although  several  of  the  villages  had  more  than  one  mosque,  and 
three  or  four  sheiks'  tombs. 

More  attention  within  this  district  appears  to  be  paid  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  than  in  any  other  part  of  Arabia  I  have  seen. 
The  fields  are  ploughed  in  furrows,  which  for  neatness  and  regu- 
larity would  not  shame  an  English  peasant.  The  soil  is  care- 
fully freed  from  the  few  stones  which  have  been  strewn  over  it, 
and  the  whole  is  plentifully  watered  morning  and  evening  by 
numerous  wells.  The  water  is  drawn  up  by  camels,  (this  is  a 
most  unusual  circumstance,  for  camels  are  rarely  used  as  draught 
animals  in  any  part  of  the  East,)  and  distributed  over  the  face  of 
the  country  along  high  embankments.  A  considerable  supj)ly  is 
also  retained  within  these  wherever  the  stream  fills  its  bed. 
Trees  and  sometimes  houses  are  also  then  washed  away,  but  any 
damage  it  does  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  muddy  deposit  it 
leaves, — which,  although  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  of  a  harder 
nature,  is  yet  almost  equally  productive  with  that  left  by  the 
Nile  in  Eg}'pt.  But  beyond  what  I  have  noticed,  no  other  fruits 
or  grain  are  grown. 

Ha\'ing  now  made  (during  the  short  time  we  were  allowed  to 
remain)  all  the  necessary  observations  on  the  ruins,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  our  Bedowins,  as  evening  was  approaching,  be- 
came clamorous  for  us  to  depart. 

About  four  p.  M.  we  finished  packing  our  camels,  and  tra- 
velled until  near  sunset^  when  we  baited  near  one  of  the  villages. 
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Oar  reception  here  was  very  ilifferent  from  tlmt  which  we  on 
our  journey  from  the  well  eaperienceil  at  the  first  village.  About 
fifty  men  crowded  around  us;  their  curiosity,  though  much  height- 
ened by  ftll  they  snw  about  us,  was  restrained  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  Such  questions  as  they  put  to  us  respecting  our 
journey  were  proposed  with  a  degree  of  delicacy,  which  surprised 
and  pleased  me.  Milk,  water  and  firewood  were  brought  to  us 
almost  unsiilicited,  for  which  we  had  nothing  to  return  but  our 
thanks.  I  much  regretted  un  this  occasion  being  unprovided 
with  some  trifling  presents,  which  we  might  liave  left  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Englishman's  sojourn  among  lliem. 

Wliat  a  different  iinpressir>n  we  might  have  formed  of  this 
people,  had  we  drawn  our  opinion  from  our  guides  or  our  first 
recepUon  amidst  them  ! 

Saturday,  2nd  May,  we  started  shortly  after  midnight,  and  tra- 
velled until  four,  when  finding  we  had  lost  our  way,  we  halted 
until  day-light.  At  this  time  a  heavy  dew  was  falling,  and  Faren- 
beit's  thermometer  stood  at  58" ;  it  was  consequently  so  chilly, 
that  we  were  happy  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in  our  boat  clt)akB, 

At  8h.  we  again  halted  at  the  well  to  replenish  our  skins, 
previous  to  again  crossing  the  sandy  hillocks,  and  then  con- 
tinued on  our  journey.  From  nine  a.  m.  this  morning  until  Ih. 
30m,  we  endured  a  degree  of  heat  I  never  fell  equalled.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  was  stirring,  and  tJie  glare  produced  by  the  white 
sand  was  almost  intolerable.  At  2h.  our  guides  were  so  much 
exhausted,  that  we  were  obliged  to  halt  for  an  hour.  At  dh.  30m. 
we  arrived  at  the  date  groves,  near  to'Ain  Abd  Mabuth,  where 

t there  is  a  small  village  and  some  fountains  of  ])ure  water  about 
fifteen  feet  square  and  three  deep. 
At  7h.  we  arrived  at  the  beach,  which  we  followed  until  we 
Cune  opposite  to  the  vessel.  It  was  however  too  late  to  care 
aliout  making  a  signal  to  those  on  board  for  a  boat,  and  I  was 
moreover  desirous,  from  what  we  overheard  passing  between 
the  Bedouins,  who  were  with  us,  to  defer  our  departure  until  the 
morning.  Any  diatiu'bance  we  might  have  with  them  had  better 
happen  then,  than  during  the  night.  We  therefore  took  up  our 
quarters  amidst  the  sand-hills,  where  we  could  light  a  fire  without 

^fear  of  its  being  observed  by  those  on  board. 
It  will  readily  be  believed  that  if  we  felt  fatigued,  it  was  not 
Vhhout  reason.  We  had  been  but  seventy  hours  from  our  station 
at  Ba-1-haff,  during  which  we  had  been  forty-four  hours  mounted 
on  our  camels.  The  whole  distance,  120  miles,  might  have  been 
accomplished,  on  a  quick  camel,  in  half  that  time, — and  it  was 
the  slow  pace   during  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather  at  this 

treason  which  formed  the  most  toilsome  and  tedious  part  of  the 
journey. 
VOL.  VII.  D 


'■M  Jiyirrwy  in  (he  Rvins  of  Nakab  nl  Hajar. 

May  3. — We  were  discovered  at  an  early  hour  tliis  morn- 
ing from  the  ship,  and  n  boal  was  immediately  dispfttcbed  lor 
us.  Strengthened  now  wilh  the  boat's  crew,  we  settled  with 
the  Bedouins,  without  any  other  demand  being  made  on  us.  aiid 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  we  were  on  board  the  vessel,  where 
ve  received  the  congratulations  of  all  on  our  return.  Consider- 
ttble  apprehension  had  been  cnlertained  for  our  safety,  when  it  wa« 
discovered  that  liamed  had  not  aecompnnicd  us. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  brief  journey  to  the  inle- 
rior  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  an  inducement  to  others  to  follow  up 
our  researches,  i^ad  I  been  differently  situated,  I  should  have 
proceetled  on  to  'Abban,  on  the  road  to  which  there  are  at  a  lil- 
lage  called  Etsan,  ruins  of  nearly  equal  magnitude  vtilh  Nakab  al 
Hajar.  But  independent  of  those  ancient  monuments,  iji  them- 
selves— far  more  than  enough  to  repay  the  adventure, — the  condi- 
tion, character,  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants,  the  producuons, 
resources,  and  nature  of  the  country,  severally  furnish  subjects  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  amply  repay 
the  curiosity  of  the  first  European  who  should  \ish  them. 

I  imagine,  to  proceed,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than 
for  an  individual  to  prociu-e  a  letter  from  the  British  government 
to  the  Sheikh  of  '  Abb^n.  A  guard  could  there  be  sent  to  escort 
him  from  the  sea-coast,  and  he  could  from  thence  be  forwarded 
to  the  next  Sheikh  bv  a  similar  application. 

By  the  assumption  of  a  Mohammedan  or  even  n  medical  charac- 
ter, and  by  sacrificing  every  species  of  European  comfort,  he 
might,  I  liave  very  little  doubt,  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  this 
remarkaUe  country. 


IV. — Extrcuts  frimt  Notfs  made  on  a  Jmirnpif  in  Asia  Minor  in 
iS3Q.  By  W.  I.  Hamilton.  Esq.,  F.G.S.'  Communicated  by 
W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     Read  December  12.  1936, 

^e  fallowing  jjages  are  extracted  from  the  private  letters  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, *Tiltcn  during  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  iu  the  course 
of  the  year  1836.  They  have  been  selected  chiefly  for  the  geographical 
information  they  contain  respecting;  parts  of  the  cmmtry  whicli  are  nearly 
blank  on  our  maps,  or  what  is  worse,  which  are  erroneously  laid  down. 
They  arc  accompanied  by  a  sketch  map  of  part  of  hia  route,  but  not  by 
a  gcueral  map,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  yet  sent  to  EnglanJ  suiScient 
data  wherewith  to  coustruut  it.  For  the  present,  the  map  of  "Turkey  in 
Asia,"  by  Mr.  John  Amiwemith,  published  iu  1832,  will  be  found  by 
the  reader  the  most  useftJ  for  reference.] 

March  a,  1836. — In  company  with  Mr.  Strickland,  I  left 
Ccmstantinople,  and  crossed  the  sea  of  Marmora  in  a  foiu" -oared 
caique  to  Mddanich,  and  thence  by  land  to  Brusah,  where  we 
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led  to  see  its  hot  hatbs  and  apting:s,  in  one  of  which,  at  the 
the  thermometer  rose  to  164°  Fahr, ;  also  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  to  luxuriate  in  the  first  hud- 
din)r  of  the  spring,  and  to  {sain,  if  ^mssible.  some  information 
respecting  the  means  of  leettinf;  to  Azini  by  following  the  hanks  of 
the  river  Rhyndacus.  which  we  wished  to  trace;  and  although  so 
near,  it  was  extraordinary  how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain  any  inteUi' 
gencc.  It  is  true  that  bordly  any  of  the  places  are  mentioned  in 
the  map,  and  the  few  that  are  so  are  extremely  faulty.  We  at 
last  found  out  that  there  wag  a  place  called  Kermasld,  twelve 
hours  from  Brusah,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Apollonia, 
and  for  that  we  determined  to  start  the  next  day. 

March  26. — We  halted  at  a  villag:e  called  Hasan  Afi;ih,  nearly 
iBe  west  from  Brusah,  where,  after  some  trouble,  we  got  li«JEcd 
■  stable.  The  next  morningour  course  was  west  by  south :  we 
upou  the  lake  of  Agiollunin,  and  conthmed  the  whole  way 
tag  its  southern  shore,  continually,  but  in  vain,  expecting  to 
upon  the  Khyndacus,  and  we  at  last  reached  the  end  of  thn 
lake  without  findinfr  the  river.  We  afterwards  discovered  that 
ihe  river,  flowinjr  from  the  south-east,  passes  the  lake,  from  the 
ttouthsideof  which  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  flows  with  a 
winding  course  into  and  throug^h  the  plain  on  the  west  of  the  lake, 
which  it  enters  from  the  west  instead  of  the  south,  as  represented 
in  some  maps.  In  Cramer "s  map  the  Khyndacus  enters  the  lake 
from  the  east,  and  another  river,  which  does  not  exist,  enters  it 
from  the  south.  At  KennaslO  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  Agah, 
formerly  Psisba  of  Erz-rfim,  who  was  moat  civil  to  us,  sent  us  an 
escellcnt  Turkish  dinner  to  our  khan,  and  told  ua  of  the  ruinsof  a 
Ui^  townataplacecalleilHamanlli,  about  one  hour  off.  Thither 
we  started  early  the  next  morning,  and  f<mnd  some  small  remains 
of  solifl  walls,  with  the  ground  to  a  ^reat  extent  covered  with 
Lcnts  of  pottery  and  tiles,  but  no  appearance  of  marble  or 
Had  it  not  l>een  for  the  quantity  of  pottery  on  the 
innd.  I  should  have  supposed  the  ruins  to  be  Byzantine :  at  all 
its,  here  must  have  Ijoen  a  town,  and  it  may  have  been  Pa'me- 
(see  Cramer,  vol.  i.  56).  The  same  day  we  got  to  a  small 
llage  called  Kerteslek,  four  hours  farther  up  the  Khyndacus, 
rre  we  were  again  most  hospitably  received  and  lodged  by  the 
and  got  a  mute  to  take  us  to  TaushAnlu,*  a  place  mentioned 
Keppel  as  beingim  the  Khyndacus.  Here  we  saw  the  remiuns 
»  castle  perched  upon  a  hill,  commanding  the  pass  of  the  river, 
'probably  Byzantine,  and  one  of  those  swd  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  middle  ages  to  defend  the  passes  of  Olympus  agauist  the 
Torlu. 
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March  28. — A  long  and  tetlious  marcli  over  high  hills  and 
through  fine  woods  brought  us  Ki  Adrands,  not  Edrenos  or 
Edreneh,  as  the  maps  give  it.  Here  we  heard  of  two  ruins,  one 
of  which  proved  to  be  a  Byzantine  fortress,  close  to  the  Rhj-nda- 
cus,  the  other  as  clearly  the  remains  of  an  ancient  U>wn,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  hill  on  the  left  branch  of  the  river,  about 
two  miles  from  the  bank.  We  found  the  remains  of  a  large 
square  building,  88  paces  by  Oo,  of  huge  massive  hewn  slones, 
put  tt^ether  without  cement,  the  wall  in  part  standing,  almut  , 
thirty  or  forty  feet  liigh,  with  the  remains  of  smaller  walls  inside  ; 
perhaps  a  gymnasium.  Outside  were  heaps  uf  stones,  with  very 
beautiful  sculpture,  Ionic  and  Doric,  marking  the  sites  of  two 
temples  ;  numerous  columns  built  into  the  walls  of  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  scattered  about  amongst  the  ruins,  with  traces  of  walls 
in  other  directions,  There  can.  I  think,  be  no  douht  that  these 
are  the  ruins  of  Hadriani,  which  1  believe  have  never  b* 
visited.  In  the  adjoinuiEr  village  nf  Diij,  two  miles  off, 
found  several  Greek  inscriptions,  wliich  we  copied  (as  well  as  the  . 
troublesome  curiosity  of  the  villagers,  who  had  never  seen  n  Frank 
before,  would  allow  us)  ;  none  of  them,  however,  contained  the 
name  of  the  town.  We  continued  our  route  at  some  distance 
from  the  Rhyndacus  on  the  left  bonk,  until  we  came  to  a  \-illage 
called  Ahiibij  hisar,  where  we  again  crossccl  it  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  rocky  scenery,  at  a  narrow  gorge,  where  is  another  By- 
zantine castle.  The  ruins  of  Hadriani  detained  us  so  long,  that 
we  could  not  reach  Hermonjik,  where  we  were  tothaiige  horses, 
until  the  middle  of  the  ne\t  day.  Our  course  was  generally 
south-west. 

March  Sy. — We  slept  at  a  miserable  village  called  Haidar, 
where  we  were  however  most  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  well  fed,  as  strangers  sent  by  Proiidence,  whom  it  was 
their  duly  to  assist.  Their  curiosity,  however,  was  rather  trouble- 
some :  they  had  never  seen  Franks  before,  and  they  completely 
filled  our  little  cabin.  Wc  hnd  great  diSiculty  in  ridding 
ourselves  of  them;  but  their  behaviour  was  respectful,  and  very 
superior  to  what  i)ne  would  have  met  with  among  the  same  class 
of  people  in  some  more  enhghtened  countries.  There  is  a  dig- 
nity about  a  Turkish  peasant  quite  surprising,  and  they  are  n 
peaceable,  ignorant,  and  inoffensive  people.  They  take  no 
notice  of  n  hint  that  you  wish  to  be  alone  t  you  must  turn 
them  out  almost  by  force,  and  sometimes  threaten  to  complain 
to  an  Aguh.  on  the  strength  of  a  firman  ;  but  they  make  no 
resistance. 

March  30. — We  left  Haidar  early,  and  in  a  short  time  came 
again  upon  the  RhynAncus,  whicli  we  crossed,  flowing  from  east 
lf>  west:  after  ascending  its  course  for  some  way  we  struck  up  a 
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1  rnlley  on  the  rifjht.  and  reached  HGrmanjik,  where  wc  got 
fresli  horses  and  started  for  TaushiiniCi,  eight  hours  distant,  but 
over  a  mimnlaiiious  road.  We  slept  this  night  at  Eshekrii*  on 
ihe  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills.  The  «>tlages  or  rather  huts  are  all 
built  of  1<^,  and  roofed  ivith  split  deal.     The  cold  was  severe. 

March  31. — We  were  in  a  snow  storm  for  some  hours,  passing 

ihrotigh  a  fine  forest  with  beautiful  scenery.      Our  course  was 

diiefly  south-east  and  east.     In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  we 

me  sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  rocks  on  the  left 

knd  side  of  the  road.     They  appear  to  be  Phrygian  in  character ; 

only  remains  tolerably  perfect  r  it  was  probably  the  Necropolis 

;  Phrygian  town,  but  we  could  not  hear  of  any  ruins  in  the 

ighbourbood.       At  Taushiinlu   we  copied  several  inscriptions, 

L^t  none  of  much  importance. 

April  1. — AtTaushdnlii  we  had  crossed  the  Rhyndacus.  To- 
day we  CTOSsedil  again,  and  continued  our  route  over  some  high  hills 
to  Axani.  not  the  same  road  as  Keppel  took,  but  more  to  the  west- 
ward. Before  reaching  Oranjik  we  descended  into  the  fine  rich 
plain  of  Azani,  but  without  a  tree.  A  march  of  an  hour  and  a 
bslf  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  Azani,  and  its  beautiful  Ionic 
temple.  Keppel  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  crossed  the 
Rhyndacus  several  tinies_ between  Urdnjik  and  Azani  :  the  river  is 
not  near  the  road.  Urdnjik  is  situated  north-west  from  Azani, 
and  the  Rhyndacus,  after  leaving  Azani,  flows  north-east.     We 

»  however  crossed  several  streams  running  down  to  the  Rhj-ndacus, 
bnt  all  flowing  in  the  same  direction  about  east -north -east.  The 
nuns  of  Azani  arc  also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  on 
the  right. 

April  2. — Halt  at  Azani.  The  ruins  are  so  well  described  by 
Keppel.  that  I  need  not  repeat  them.  We  were  struck  with 
^^^  ihax  extent  and  beauty.  Great  numbers  of  columns,  blocks  of 
^^B-Biarblc,  and  inscriptions  are  scattered  about :  wc  did  not  copy 
^^nbe  long  one  on  the  temple,  this  being  already  done  by  both  Kep- 
^HKwt  and  M.  Tesier,  but  we  employed  ourselves  in  searching  for 
^^Tniore,  and  found  several.  One  is  the  transcript  of  a  letter  front 
^B^  Neru,  dated  Rome. 

^P        Aprils. — To  Gediz.t  eight  hours.     We  ero.ssed  the   Rliynda- 

B^    cus  several  times  up  to  the  sources,  following,  I   believe,  one  of 

the  longer  branches,  if  not  the  longest.        The  situation  of  Gedi/. 

is  very  estraordinary,   but  the  river  which  flows  through  it  is 

decidedly  not   the  Hermus,  but  only  a  tributary  stream  which 


tb«  loaad  of  tbc 
^^  t  ytom  lliia  jil 

^m   MiaGtdiioiKt 
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fmlls  into  that  river,  about  three  miles  lower  down.  The  real  Her- 
inus,  even  here,  is  a  very  considerable  stream,  flowing  from  the 
east,  though  it  is  indicated  in  Cramer's  map  as  a  small  stream ; 
and  it  flows  fiom  Mur^d  I'agh,  which  is  situated,  not  where  the 
maps  both  of  Leake  and  Cranier  place  it,  but  to  the  eastward. 
It  is  curious  nt  Gediz  to  see  how  the  river,  instead  of  fliiwint; 
right  down  the  valley  by  the  lowest  level,  works  its  way  through 
a  narrow  chasm  above  WO  feet  deep,  and  not  10  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  which  appears  to  have  been  rent  by  an  earthquake 
through  the  solid  basaltic  rock. 

April  4. — Gediz  to  'Ushiik,  called  eight  hours,  but  really 
above  ten.  We  were  led  to  'L'shak  in  the  hopes  of  finding 
siime  ruins  there.  A  beautiful  ride  over  a  mount^unous  and  un- 
travelled  district ;  trap  and  basaltic  rocks  burst  up  in  several 
places,  and  we  found  some  beautiful  varieties  of  obsidian. 

April  5. — Reached  'Usbik,  a  large  town  famous  for  the  manu- 
factory of  Turkey  carpets,  which  are  sent  to  Smyrna.  It  is  the 
place  where  all  the  best  and  largest  are  made.  We  were  very 
anxious  to  see  the  process,  but  there  was  an  insuperable  <liffifulty, 
that  they  are  made  by  women,  whom  we  could  not  be  allowed  to 
set  eyes  upon.  However,  a  house  was  found,  where  the  women 
were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  way.  and  we  were  then  admitted  ;  an 
oldgontleman  showed  us  the  process.  It  is  very  rude  and  sim{)le, 
worked  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  coarsest  of  frames.  There 
are  several  inscriptions  at  'Ushilk  in  the  wall  of  the  inosque.  and 
other  traces  of  antiquity,  which  are  (fiven  by  Arundel,  but  he  did 
not  know  where  they  came  from.  We  were  told  that  they  were 
all  brought  from  a  village  called  Ahadkoi.  six  miles  due  east 
from  'L'shak,  where  also  there  were  said  ti)  be  considerable  ruins. 
Thither  we  determined  to  proceed,  and  from  thence  Ui  make  a 
detour  round  to  the  south  by  Clanudda?  to  Kiilah  in  the  Katake- 
kaumene.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Sdsiis,  five 
hours  from  'Ushak,  near  the  banks  of  a  large  river  called  the 
Bands-chili,  which  flows  from  Morid  T^gh*  south  into  the  Mse- 
ander,  which  brings  this  branch  of  the  Mseander  much  more  to 
the  north  and  east  than  any  of  the  maps  have  given  it.  On  our 
way  we  found  many  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  mosques,  which 
we  copied,  and  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  came  also  from  the 
ruins  we  were  in  search  of,  in  one  of  which  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  discover  the  name  of  our  town,  should  it  really 
prove  an  ancient  site. 

April  fi. — One  hour'sridehrought  us  early  to  Ahadk(ii,|  where. 


■  Tho  TutIu  usually  lay  Digh.  Ihougli  tlity  v 
f  AhJHl-k6<,  Villagu-otie.     The  luitti  uuununoult 
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on  the  summit  of  a  biU,  we  saw  the  remaiai  of  some  andent 
buildiog,  to  which  we  immediately'  ascended.  It  proved  to  bo  a 
tUoatre.  with  half  the  sccna  and  proscenium  standing,  built  of 
very  lat^e  blocks  of  stone.  All  the  scats  of  the  cavea  are 
f[oae,  but  the  huUow  clearly  remaining.  Farther  search  on  the 
Acropolis  brought  Id  light  another  theatre,  and  the  fouadatiun  and 
ground-plan  of  a  small  temple  ;  besides  tracing  the  walls  uf  the 
Acropolis  in  several  places.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village,  we  had  also  discovered  the  site  and  part  of  the  fuunda- 
lions  of  another  temple ;  architectural  ornamented  sculpture 
lying  about  in  every  direction,  and  many  inscriptions,  but  chiefly 
sepulchral.  I  believe  these  to  be  the  remains  of  TrajanoiHilis, 
One  of  these  inscriptions  is  1  believe  the  first  in  which  the  name 
of  this  town  is  given  (see  Cramer,  ii.  5U)-  Having  satisfied  our 
CUtiosity  here,  we  started  for  Segider,  fi>ur  hours  distant,  almost 
due  south.  Arundel  was  here,  and  decided  that  it  must  have 
been  an  ancient  site,  which  appears  to  be  the  case,  from  the  num* 
ber  of  marbles,  Sic.  io  the  village  and  burying-ground ;  but  he 
cotUd  not  make  out  the  name  uf  the  place.  It  appears  from  an 
uwription  lyin^  in  fiont  of  the  mosque  to  have  been  Sebastc. 
TWre  are  also  two  tumuli  south  from  the  town. 

AprU  7. — Segider  lo  Kobek,  or  G<ibek,  seven  hours.  Our 
fpurae  nearly  eau,  the  oiuntry  one  continued  plain,  but  cut  up 
^nd  intersected  by  very  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  which  are  some- 
times excavated  to  such  a  depth  as  to  make  a  person  travelling 
in  the  valleys  imagine  himself  in  a  mountainous  cotmtry.  To 
lue  the  term  of  a  German  philosopher,  they  arc  imly  negative 
mount^ns.  We  again  crossed  the  Banas-chai  river  flowing  south 
•bout  two  hours  from  Segider.  The  rest  of  our  route  was  unin- 
teresting. Ac  Kubek  we  searched  for  inscriptions,  but  could  only 
find  one  in  the  burial-ground,  said  lo  have  been  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Suleimanhi,  named  by  Arundel  Clanudda,  for  want 
of  a  better.  Our  inscription,  however,  was  worth  a  dozen,  as  it 
gave  us  the  name  of  the  place. 

»  April  8. — A  guide  bxik  us  in  two  hours  to  the  interesting  ruins 
of  Sulcimanlii:  their  situation  is  striking,  the  Acropolis  being 
Jormed  by  thic  junction  of  two  ravines  excavated  in  the  great 
plain,  which  I  have  just  described,  and  which  consists  entirely  of  a 
foft  crumbling  limestone,  with  a  few  harder  beds  intervening 
The  ruins  arc  partly  described  by  Arundel  :  he  talks  however  of 
wom«  arches  outside  the  gate.  These  arc  evidently  the  remains 
uf  an  aqueduct,  crossing  some  low  grounds.  We  traced  it  for 
someway  alongthehdlsoDour  waylo  Takmak  and  Kulah.  From 
hence  we  started  for  TakmAk  ;  but  our  guides  lost  their  way,  and 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  soutli  of  a  mass  of  black-looking  volca- 
nic bills,  we  wandered  through  the  middle  of  them  by  bad  roads. 
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and  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night  at  a  Yuruk*  farm,  where, 
as  often  happened,  we  shared  the  same  building  with  the  horses. 

April  y. — A  dreary  ride  of  one  hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to 
Takmik,  where  the  Agali.  to  whom  we  presented  ourselves,  was 
very  civil,  but  could  not  procure  us  as  many  horses  as  we  wanted 
till  the  next  day.  He  however  ordered  our  guides  to  take  us  to 
Kulah,  eig-ht  hours  further,  but  which  it  was  impossible  to  do  the 
same  day  with  tired  animals,  the  hour  being  about  three  miles  and 
a  half :  we  contrived  however  to  make  about  half  the  distance, 
and  hailed  at  a  wretched  Tillage  called  AktAgh,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  were  many  Yuruk  tents. 

April  10. — Across  a  fine  rich  country ;  reached  Kulah  about  1 1 
A.M.  A  mile  from  the  town  we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  its 
black  conical  volcano,  from  the  summit  of  which  we  had  a  splen- 
did view:  several  other  volcanic  cones  in  sight,  but  of  a  much 
older  date,  their  sides  being  considerably  melted  down,  and  cul- 
ti^'ated  to  the  very  summit.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  Katake- 
kaiuuene,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  the 
country  Ijears  to  central  France ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  an 
additional  satisfaction  t<i  us  that  we  took  that  route  in  coming  out. 
This  lava  stream,  flowing  first  to  the  south,  is  checked  by  low 
outlyinip:  liills  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  has  then  turned  to  the  west, 
and  flowed  north  into  the  i-alley  of  the  Hermus,  which  appears 
far  off,  winding  its  way  through  a  number  of  contiguous  table- 
lands, the  remnants  of  a  former  plain  through  which  the  Hermus 
has  made  a  channel  some  hundred  feel  deep,  and  produced  another 
set  of  negative  mountains,  which  appear  at  this  distance  to  be 
capjied  with  basalt,  the  product  of  the  still  more  ancient  volcanic 
period  ;  hut  that  is  a  subjectfor  future  investigation.  I  also  heard 
of  several  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  foiRl  for  a  future  journey. 

April  1 1 . — Kuinb  to  Adula,  eight  hours.  We  passed  through 
a  great  deal  more  of  volcanic  C(»untry,  to  the  examination  of 
which  I  hope  to  devote  some  other  opimrlunity.  We  could  not 
however  stop  long  at  Adula.  We  crossed  the  Hermus,  and  were 
much  surprised,  thinking  ourselves  quite  out  of  the  Katakekau- 
mene,  to  find  a  stream  of  black  lava  flowing  behind  the  town, 
and  out  of  a  narrow  gorge,  tlirough  which  the  Hennus  also 
flows.  Water  and  time  have,  however,  conquered  the  lava ; 
and  the  rontinued  stream  of  the  river  has  in  the  narrow  part  of 
the  gorge  almost  ohlilcrated  all  traces  of  the  lava,  over  which  it 
must  have  once  flowed.  We  were  now  in  the  plain  of  the  Her- 
mus, and  in  quite  a  different  climate  :  the  vegetation  a  month  in 
advance  of  the  places  we  had  come  from. 

"  yuruk  iignifiei  "  »niiJcrer,"  or  "  raigrnloty,  iinil  ib  txclusivtly  npiilied  lo  the 
Turkoman  horde*  who  live  in  tents,  in  the  hilli  in  wiininer,  in  ihu  jilains  in  winter. 
TliFf  Bie  a  hatmleai,  hoipitabla  people  ;  but  their  numerous  largu  and  liFrce  i1o;;s 
aie  &  great  nunnyaucu  to  IraveUera. — F.  S. 
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April  12. — Adula  to  Snrdes,  nine  hours,  going  by  the  Gygaean 
lake,  and  llic  tomb  of  Halyattes.  Our  journey  the  whole  way 
was  throiif^h  the  rich  plain  of  the  Hermua,  scattered  with  the 
black  tents  of  the  wandering  Turcomans,  and  their  numerous 
herds  and  flocks.  We  spenl  so  much  time  wandering  over  the 
ruins,  and  scrambiin?  up  a  break-neck  road  to  the  crumbling  pin- 
nacles of  the  Acropolis,  that  we  were  unable  to  get  beyond  Sardcs 
to-night,  although  not  the  regular  poststation.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill  are  some  remains  of  a  castle,  which  must,  I  think,  be  By- 
zantine, being  entirely  composed  of  beautiful  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture, columns,  arcbilravcs.  and  friezes.  Capitals  and  pedestals 
are  stuck  into  the  wall  with  great  irregularity,  the  fragments  of 
Psgan  temples.  The  moat  striking  feature  in  the  Aci'ojwlis,  or 
rather  in  what  was  the  Acropolis  of  Sardes,  is  the  destruction  of 
the  sandy  soil  by  the  continual  abrasion  of  torrents  and  of  water,  worn 
into  fantastic  shapes  of  pinnacles  and  minarets,  turrets  and  bal- 
ll^nents.  The  ancient  summit  is  gone :  nothing  now  remains 
but  a  narrow  ridge  and  detached  pinnacles,  with  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides,  which  are  only  preserved  by  fragments  of  broken 
walls,  which  iils'>  are  in  part  undermined. 

April  13. — We  left  Sardes  early,  travelling  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tmolus.  the  Kiziljah  Miis'a  Tagh*  of  the  Turks,  on  our 
left,  the  base  of  which  is  girt  with  low  sand  hills,  the  detritus  of  the 
mountains,  now  in  their  turn  crumbling  away,  and  carried  down 
by  the  Hermus  into  the  gulf  t»f  Smyrna.  On  our  right  the  Her- 
rous  and  its  plain,  and  beyond,  the  Lydian  Necropolis  of  Sardes. 
We  counted  about  sixty  tumuH.  three  of  them  of  large  size,  and 
before  we  reached  Kasabah,t  saw  several  more  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  close  to  our  road.  We  passed  also  several  caravans 
of  Yuruks  wandering  I'rom  slnlion  to  station.  In  the  winter 
they  unite  in  the  great  plains  beyond  Kutahyah  :  in  the  summer 
they  spread  themselves  all  over  Asia  Minor,  Reached  Smyrna 
in  the  evening. 


Hanng  been  induced  to  visit  Constantinople  a  second  time, 
and  from  theuce  to  go  by  sea  to  Trebizond,  on  the  20lh  of  May, 
at  two  p.  M.  I  entered  the  Eusine  on  Ixiard  the  Esse::  Steamer, 
and  soon  passed  a  fine  mass  of  ba-«allic  columns  near  Cape  Kara 
Buri'in.  The  scenery  of  the  shore,  wherever  we  were  near  enoue;h 
to  judge,  was  very  fine,  the  bold  steep  hills  covered  with  large 

•  Reddish  Mo«ci-MoiiDt.— F.  S. 

f  Kii'aliah  i«  a  cocruptioa  of  the  Arnbic  notil  Kaalsh,  "markrl-tow 
ptDp^r  name  of  the  place  is  Diicghut-liKaHtbah,  the  lo   ' 
of  the  original  Turkom&a  tribes  whu  eBtablighed  thcmielvet  ij 
twvlfth  audthicleenlh  CI 
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forests,  and  much  broken  up  into  precipitous  Ta\'ines  and  rocky 

May  21. — I  was  much  struck  with  the  fine  bold  appearance  of 
MountSa^hrab.termiuatingto  the  north-east  with  a  steep  and  lufty 
cliff  appearing  far  above  the  high  chain  of  bills  on  the  coast. 

May  22. — On  coming  on  deck,  1  immediately  recognised  the 
remarkable  position  of  Sinope,  with  its  bold  headland,  and  the 
fortified  town  occupying  the  low  and  narrow  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  headland  witli  the  main,  about  ten  miles  ahead ;  we 
wore  then  passing  along  under  the  low  black  volcanic-lookuig 
cliffs  of  Mount  Lepte.  About  forty  miles  east  south-east  of  Sinupc 
we  passed  close  to  a  long  narrow  neck  of  low  land,  thickly  and 
beautifully  wooded,  stretching  out  far  into  tbc  sea ;  at  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  which  we  could  distinguish  the  mouth  of  the  tlolys. 
A  large  volume  of  yellow  muddy  water  must  be  here  dis- 
charged, for  the  sea  is  much  discoloured  to  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  The.  next  near  land,  which  we  made  was  on  the  following 
inornuig,  when  we  passed  round  Cape  JerOz.  Uiduckily  the 
weather  changed  to  rain,  and  prevented  our  fully  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  coast  from  this  point  to  Trebizond.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  approached,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  situation  of  the 
place.  Itis  bullion  a  range  of  undulating  ground,  at  the  foot  of  high 
steep  hills,  wliich  rise  immediately  behind  the  town.  Many  of 
the  houses  arc  surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens,  which,  adde<l  to 
its  situation,  give  it  a  most  agreeable  appearance.  The  Vice-Con- 
sul has  been  most  hospitable  U>  us.  Laving  taken  into  bis  house  as 
many  of  us  as  it  would  hold.  To-day  i  have  been  rambling  alxtut 
over  the  town,  and  its  interesting  and  picturesque  ruins  and  walls, 
wliich  are  clearly  Byzantine,*  but  which  the  Turks,  perhaps 
through  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  call  Genoese.  They  are  very 
extensive,  but  I  do  not  think  any  thing  can  be  trace<l  which  can 
be  attributed  to  an  older  period.  The  situation  of  the  walled 
part  of  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  with  its  ivy-clad,  battle- 
mented  walls,  overhanging  deep-wooded  ravines  on  each  side, 
over  which  high  and  narrow  bridges  load  lo  the  narrow  and  com- 
jilicated  gates  of  the  town.  I  also  mounted  to  the  siunmit  'of  a 
high  hill  behind  tho  town,  which,  from  its  position  and  apparent 
lines  of  old  fortifications,  appears  lo  have  been  tbe  Acri>potis  of  ihc 
ancient  dty.  From  Trebizond  we  travelled  by  tbe  usual  road  to 
Erz-rum. 

Being  unwilling  to  quit  Armenia  without  visiting  Kars  and  tbe 
ruins  of  Anni,  I  left  Er/-rum  on  the  7th  of  June  ;  slept  that  night 
at  Hasan  Kaleh,  a  small  town  on  the  Aras.  or  south-east  branch 
of  the  AraKCB,  anil  sis  hours  from  Krz-rum. 

•  Vide  Jounial  R.  G.  8„  vol  »i.  p.  ISO. 
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June  8. — We  proceeded  to  Khorisiin,  s  distance  of  eight  hnurs, 
or  twenty-four  miles ;  our  direction  being  chiefly  cast  nurth-east ; 
for  three  hours  our  route  followed  the  well-known  high-road  to 
Persia,  through  Kdpri  Kdi  ;*  a  short  distance  beyond  whidi  vil- 
lage, we  struck  off  hi  the  north-east,  leaving  the  Persia  road  at  a 
handsome  bridge  of  seven  large  arches  across  the  Aras,  Our 
road  cnnlinued  through  a  flat  ut interesting  country,  along  the  left 
bank  o(  the  Aras,  as  far  as  Khorasan,  where  we  halted  for  the 
night.  As  yet  we  hatl  not  seen  a  single  shrub  i»r  tree  since  we 
left  Erz-riim. 

June  y. — We  marched  from  Khorisan  to  Qardis,  ten  hours,  or 
thirty  miles.  Afler  a  few  miles  we  left  the  valley  or  plain  of  the 
Aras,  and  ascended  the  winding  valley  of  a  tributary  stream., 
which  flows  from  the  north,  and  reached  the  summit  of  a  bleak 
and  lofty  chain  of  mounlaina.  On  some  of  the  hill-sides  to-day 
we  saw  a  few  clumps  of  firs,  but  they  are  extremely  scarce.  On 
our  right,  however,  was.  although  out  uf  sight,  the  great  forest 
of  Sughiinlii  Tagh,  from  which  both  Kars  and  Erz-rum  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel  and  timber.  From  the  summit  of  tliis  mountain 
chain  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Btirdis,  the  river  of  which 
flows  through  wild  and  rocky  glens  and  picturesque  scenery  to  the 
north,  and  afterwards  turning  to  the  east  falls  into  the  Arpah  Chfif, 
or  northern  branch  of  the  Araxes,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Turkish  Piishahk 
of  Kdrs.  The  village  of  Biiritis  is  now  an  inconsiderable  place, 
although  formerly  defended  by  a  castle  built  by  one  of  the  sultans, 
which  commanded  the  only  ruad  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  Mrx- 
rum,  and  by  which  the  Russian  army  marched  during  the  laic 
campaign. 

June  10. — Biirdis  to  Kdrs.  twelve  hours,  or  thirty-sis  miles. 
The  first  two  hours  the  road  leads  through  a  fine  wooded  moun- 
tainous region,  being  the  northern  extremity  of  the  tract  of  country 
called  the  Sughanlu  Tiigh.  Our  course  nearly  due  east. 
After  crossing  the  mountain  chain,  consisting  principally  of 
baaaltic  and  igneous  rocks,  we  ilescended  into  a  plain  running 
east  and  west,  and  watered  by  a  small  river,  which,  after  receiving 
numerous  small  mountain  rills,  passes  through  the  town  of  Kfir^, 
aod  thence  fallsinlothe  Arpab  Chai,  to  the  north  of  Annl.  Our 
road  led  us  along  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  skirting  the  base 
of  the  hills  on  our  left,  and  occasionally  passing  over  the  spurs  of 
the  hills,  which  run  far  iiut  into  the  plain.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  is 
'culLvated  wherever  a  suiScient  supply  of  water  will  permit  of  irri- 
gation. This  process  seems  indispensable  to  the  raising  of  a  crop 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  elevated  plateau  of  Armenia,  which 


Idgu  Village.— F.  S 
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is  sail!  to  he  nt  least  (iOOO  feet  above  tlie  sea.  The  town  of  Kars 
is  situated  in  a  low  amphitheatre  of  hills,  at  the  base  of  this  low 
chain,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  river,  hysome  extriuirdinarj"  effort 
of  nature,  has  forced  tlirough  a  narrow  rocky  jpyrge  to  the  north, 
instead  of  continuing  its  course  through  the  lower  undulating  plain 
to  the  eastward.  Kars  is  by  no  means  the  strong  military  posi- 
tion which  some  have  alleged  it  to  be.  It  is  true,  the  castle, 
situated  upon  a  scarped  roclty  point,  with  the  river  flowing 
round  its  base,  and  presenting  an  almost  perpendicular  front  on 
three  sides,  would  bo  a  str<ing  place  against  Kurdish  lances,  or  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  former  times  ;  but  i^inst  the  artillery  of 
modern  days,  both  the  cnstle  and  the  town,  being  completely  com- 
manded by  the  range  of  hills  ii>  the  north  and  north-west,  and 
having  no  defences  at  all  on  the  side  of  the  plain  towards  the 
south,  would  be  absolutely  untenable. 

At  Kilrs  we  were  well  received  by  the  Kdim-makdm  or  De- 
puty-Governor during  the  absence  of  the  Pishrt,  who  furnished  us 
with  necessary  guides  and  letters  for  the  authurilies,  through  whose 
villages  and  territories  we  should  pass  on  our  way  to  Anni; 
he  advised  us,  however,  not  to  sleep  there,  but  at  a  village  a  few 
miles  before  reaching  that  place.  We  accordmgly  halted,  the  first 
night  after  leaving  Kdrs,  at  a  miserable  village  called  Haji-Veli- 
K6i*  five  hours  due  east  from  Kilrs.  The  country  over  which 
we  passed  was  generally  slightly  undulating.  The  rock,  wher- 
oveT  it  appears,  either  above  the  surface  or  in  the  ravines,  is  a 
hard  cellular  lava,  nt  times  slightly  columnar.  A  few  conical 
hills  scattered  over  the  plain  may  be  the  remains  of  craters,  from 
which  these  streams  of  lava  have  flowed. 

June  14. — We  started  at  an  early  hour ;  the  country  resem- 
bled that  between  HSji-Veli-Ktfi  ami  Kirs.  In  about  an  hour's 
time,  after  travelling  to  the  east  in  order  to  get  round  some 
hills  to  the  south-east,  our  course  changed  a  little  to  the  east-south- 
east, and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  AgTi-t.dgh,|  or 
Mount  Ararat.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  produced 
by  this  stupendous  mountain  rising  in  majestic  and  solitary 
grandeur  far  above  (be  surrounding  hills  and  mountains.  The 
morning  was  beautifully  clear,  the  sun  just  risen,  and  not  a  cloud 
or  particle  of  vapour  obscured  its  striking  outline.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  upon  this  mountain  pass,  so  impressive  of  majesty  and  an- 
tiquity, so  interestingly  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
human  race,  without  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder.  About 
six  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Anni'.J 

"  PilRiim  Voll's  Villnce.  f  F.|-(i  t»gli,  croolicrl  mountiim  ^— F.S. 

]  Mr,  Hamilton's  desetiptian  ariho  tuins  ol'  Anul  will  ha  fuuad  in  thv  Kt  vol,  of 
the  TronBActtoaB  of  the  Institute  of  BrilUhArchitecU,  1636, 
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June  17. — On  my  return  to  Kirs  i  separated  fiom  my  com- 
panioa  Colonel  MockinLosh.  who  bud  accumpanied  mc  tu  AnnI 
antl  Guinri,  and  who  continued  lus  journey  into  Persia,  whilst 
I  determined  to  find  my  way,  if  possible,  to  Trebizond  by  another 
route,  arross  the  mid  mouniains  of  Lizigtan.  From  Kars  I  re- 
traced the  first  day's  journey  by  the  road  from  Erz-rum  as  for  as 
Bitrdis.  The  greater  part  of  ihe  rocks  over  which  I  travelled  in 
this  day's  journey  are  volcanic.  Igneous  rucks  abound  in  the 
whole  of  this  elevated  country,  and  high  mountain  ridges.  We 
might  have  fancied  that  the  accounts  of  mountains  and  palaces  of 
ghiss  belonged  only  to  such  fables  as  the  Arabian  Nights.  To-day, 
however,  1  passed  round  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  glass,  and  where 
the  roads  were  paved  with  the  same  material.  It  was,  in  fact, 
obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  must  perfect  and  uniform  in  its  grain. 

Juno  IS. — I  left  Biirdis  and  entered  a  new  and  unknown 
(»untry.  The  whole  day  my  road  was  through  rich  wild  rocky 
valleys,  sometimes  winding  along  the  edge  of  the  torrents,  and 
sometimes  climbing  round  crags  rising  precipitouslv  a  hundred 
feet  aboie  the  stream,  where  a  path  more  like  the  track 
of  a  mountain  goat  than  a  horse-road  has  with  tbfficulty  been 
scooped  or  scraped.  Sometimes  a  rocky  staircase  leads  to  the 
pmnt  of  a  projectuig  rock,  where  a.  sudden  turn  in  the  path  shows 
a  winding  goat-path  almost  perpendicularly  below  you.  With  the 
steep  rocks  on  one  hand  rising  close,  and  the  deep  precipice  on 
the  other  without  a  parapet  or  defence,  there  is  no  room  to  dis- 
mount from  your  horse,  to  whoso  legs  you  are  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  trust  yourself,  instead  of  your  own.  That  night  I 
reached  ft,  a  small  village  in  the  middle  of  a  well -cultivated  jilain  ; 
a  distance  of  eleven  hours,  or  tliixty-three  miles,  but  I  should  think 
not  much  more  than  half  in  clirect  distance,  owuig  to  the  winthng 
nature  of  the  road,  up  and  ilotvn  different  valleys  in  order  to  cross 
tbe  mountiun  ridges  by  the  easiest  natural  passes.  1  was  five  days 
reaching  Tessis,  sitiuited  on  the  bonks  of  the  Chdruk-Sii,  which 
flows  past  Baibul*  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Batiim,  close  to  the 
Russian  frontier. 

June  19. — I  went  from  It  to  Lisgaf,  all  small  villages,  and 
crossing  another  high  mountain -chain  we  proceeded  through  one  of 
the  wildest  and  rockiest  gorges  1  ever  witnessed,  to  tlie  beautiful 
vale  of  Tortum.  The  wildncss  of  this  mountain  pass  is  not  to  be 
described ;  high  perpendicular  cliffs  of  1000  feet  rise  fiiim  the 
bed  of  the  rapid  torrent.  In  many  places  there  is  no  road  on 
either  side,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  the  only  path.  The  valley 
of  Tortum  is  a  perfect  Oasis.  Fancy  a  beautiful  narrow  valley, 
with  high  rocks  on  each  side,  the  bottom  richly  planted  with  every 
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variety  of  fruit  trees,  and  a  dear  rapid  stream  dandn^  over  the 
white  marble  rncks  at  your  feet,  suddenly  ojienitig  to  the  sig^hl 
after  wandering  fur  days  over  barren  mountains,  with  scarce  a 
gliHtmy  fir-tree  to  be  seen.  The  effect  was  quite  magical,  parti- 
cularly whilst  wandering  along  the  road,  under  its  E;raleful  shade, 
after  tlie  scorching  sunbeams  of  the  morning.  What  a  contrast 
was  our  halting-place  for  the  night !  I  bad  intended  remaining  at 
Tortum  i  but  the  Agab,  on  whom  I  called  after  the  most  approved 
system  of  Turkish  hospit^lily.  strongly  recommended  my  going  on 
two  bours  farther  to  a  rillage,  where  I  should  find  plenty  of  horses 
and  gixKl  accommodation.  I  trusted  him,  and  he  acttially  had  the 
barbarity  to  send  roe  lo  a  miserable  Y^la,*  or  collection  of  huts 
used  in  the  summer,  tin  tlie  mountain,  in  a  dreary  waste,  where 
I  passed  the  night  amidst  snow,  cloutls,  and  rain. 

June  20, — I  reached  Tessis.  croasinjj  another  high  mountain- 
chain — here  is  a  curious  old  castle  commanding  the  pass  through 
which  the  Ch6riik-Su  flows.  Hence  1  returned  by  Bii'ibul  to 
Trebiwmd. 

.luly  ?■ — I  again  left  Trebizond  on  my  journey  along  the  coast 
to  SiQope,f  in  wliich  I  have  been  disappointed  in  antiquities,  but 
in  geography  I  have  been  able  to  clear  up  many  points,  in  whicti 
Cramer  is  mistaken,  or  the  diaerepandes  of  ancient  authorities 
have  made  it  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  without  personal 
inspection. 

For  the  following  remarks  I  must  refer  you  to  Cramer's  map 
and  work  on  Asia  Minor : — 

1.  Ccrasus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  place,  lo  wliich  Xeno- 
phon  marched  in  three  days  from  Trebizond  was  between  the 
Hieron  Oros  and  Cape  Coralla  ;  but  it  is  nol.  as  Cramer  supposes, 
at  Iskefij-eh.  There  are  no  remains  of  any  town,  but  there  is  a 
tirer  which  still  prcservesthe  ancient  name  in  that  of  Kernhsun, 
which  is  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river  Iskeffyeh. 

9.  Triivilis.  now  Ti'rehboli.  This  town  is  not  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river,  which  descends  from  Garnish  KhiSnehJ  and  Zo- 
gnna,  but  about  three  miles  to  the  westward.  At  ihe  mouth  of 
tlie  river,  however,  are  some  silver  and  copper  mines,  which  were 
rich,  and  extensively  worked,  until  the  water  got  in  about  thirty 
ypars  ago.  These  mines  are  probably  the  Argyria  of  the  ancients, 
and  ilic  distance  agrees  well  with  the  twenty  stadia,  the  mines 
being  also  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  river. 

■  Yaili  or  YaVM,  In  Tutkinh.  i^gniflci  the  tummEi,  mid  KivhH  or  If  ishlilk  the 
winter,  quarteni  of  tlia  irttiidering  Turkomin  hordes. — F,  B. 

I  Siaopi  may  be  Raid  to  xelaia  iti  aacitat  aamei  as  it  i(  wrilten  Sladb,  but  ynj- 
noniiced  SlaCp  liy  ihe  Tutki. — F.  S. 
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Frnm  Tfrehbdlf  to  Rernhs\'in  or  Pharnacia  I  went  by  water,  the 
road  b_v  Innd  being  nlmusl  itnp.isBnblc  and  very  mountaliiuus.  I 
landed  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  island  of  Arclias,  but  found  no 
traces  nflhe  lemplo  of  ibc  Amazonian  Queens. 

3.  Kerahsun.  Here  nre  very  considerable  remans  of  the  old 
Hellenic  walla,  on  which  Genoese  or  Turkiab  walls  have  been 
built,  following^  Ibe  snme  line  across  the  promontory.  From 
Pharnacia  to  Ordii,  where  Cramer  places  Cotyora,  I  criissed 
amongst  others  the  rivers  Pharmatenus  and  Alelnjithius,  both  of 
which  are  recognisable  by  their  size.  Wishing  to  see  Cope  Ja- 
HHtium.  I  went  from  f)rdfi  to  Fiitsah  by  water,  the  road  not 
keeping  along  the  coast,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  nut  the  island  of  the  CUiciana,  as  it  is 
called  by  Airian,  and  the  existence  of  which  Cramer  (p.  273) 
rather  seems  to  question,  I  landed  on  Cape  Jasoniiun  in  time 
to  get  a  meridian  obsenation,  1  was  told  to  expect  extensive 
mina  there,  but  found  only  the  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
The  same  disappointment  at  Polemonium,  where,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sidenus,  now  called  Pulfmin-chiSV,  I  found  only  the 
remains  of  an  old  Greek  church. 

At  Uniyeh  I  hailed  aday  to  dsit  a  curious  castle  on  the  summit 
tX  a  perpendicular  n>ck,  which  1  was  in  hopes  might  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  Mitbradates'  strongholds,  and  also  to  6nd  out,  if  pos- 
nble,  the  iron  ore  and  mines,  for  which  the  Chalybes,  who  formerly 
inhabited  this  coast,  were  famous  (Cramer,  vol.  i.,  p,  274).  With 
regaril  to  the  castle,  I  can  say  nothing ;  for,  with  all  my  endea- 
vours, and  two  sets  of  guides  at  different  times,  1  could  n<rt  gel  tn 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  On  the  south  side,  in  the  fare  of  a 
smooth  perpendicular  rock,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  bottom,  is  a 
very  remarkable  cave  or  entrance  cut  in  the  solid  nwk,  so  as  to 
represent  the  faijade  of  a  Greek  temple,  with  its  pediment  and 
architrave,  &c. 

With  the  Chalybes  i  was  more  successful,  as  I  found  their 
local  auccessora,  the  Turks,  occupied  in  the  same  wav  as  their 
labours  of  old  are  described  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  extracting 
the  ore  from  ihe  metal  in  the  most  primitive  manner.  There  are 
no  mines,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  small  irregular  nodules,  embed- 
ded in  a  yellow  clay,  which  forms  the  surface  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  It  nccura  alwiiys  near  the  surface,  not  extending 
above  a  foot  or  two  below.  There  are  no  large  eatablishments. 
The  metal  is  extracted  in  a  common  blacksmith's  forge,  of  the 
rudest  construction,  and  worked  by  a  single  family,  whose  hut  is 
close  by ;  anil  when  tbey  hai"e  exhausted  the  ore  in  their  imme- 
diate ncighljourhooil,  they  move  their  hut  and  forge  to  some  more 
productive  spot.  The  ore  does  not  yield  above  ten  per  cent, 
of  metal. 
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From  Uniych  I  went  to  Chur-Bliaml)ali,*crnssmg  iheThenno- 
dun  and  the  splendid  plains  of  that  name,  nith  its  woods  and  herds 
of  cattle,  and  forest  of  fruit  trees  of  every  description,  equalling  in 
richness  and  fertility,  and  {for  a  flat  country)  beauty,  any  thing  I 
ever  saw.  Cbiir-sluinbah  is  situated  on  the  Iris,  aljoul  three  hours 
from  the  mouth.  Here  I  halted  a.  day  to  see  'Osman  Pdsha,  of 
Trebizond,  the  ^ent  landed  proprietor  of  all  the  district  of  Janik, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  richest  individual  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Of  Sdmsun,  my  ne,\t  stage,  I  have  but  little  to  say.  Vestiges 
of  the  port  of  the  ancient  Amisus.  and  of  the  walls,  can  just  be 
traced,  and  a  few  a)ins  may  be  picked  up  by  those  who  will  ]>ay 
ten  times  their  value.  From  S^imsun  here  the  road  has  never 
been  travelled  by  any  one,  I  beline  ;  and  indeed  there  is  little 
to  repay  the  trouble,  except  a  rich  country  and  fine  scenery.  But 
the  road  between  Trebizond  and  TirehbiSli  is  almost  one  rantiuued 
garden  of  Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  myrtles,  deep-wooded  valleys 
and  high-wooded  hills,  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  and  the 
heal  tempered  by  the  frequent  rains  from  the  north-west,  which 
are  also  in  part  the  cause  of  this  splendid  vegetation. 

At  Sinope  nothing  now  is  to  be  seen  of  its  famous  temples, 
gymnasia,  porticos.  &c. :  they  are  all  levelled,  and  the  town  is  full 
of  fragments  in  every  corner.  But  the  great  mine  of  ancient 
fragments  are  the  walls,  which  surround  the  modem  town  and 
citadel.  Thislast  is  built  on  the  narrow  isthmus,  and  is  probably 
a  Byzantine  work.  The  buildings  consist  altogether  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  architecture,  columns,  friezes,  architraves, 
mouldings,  capitals  of  columns,  cornices,  iSlc.  all  worked  in  toge- 
ther, to  form  the  fortifications,  by  the  hands  of  some  rude  barba- 
rians, for  such  in  reality  were  some  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
Here  I  found  an  Inscription  in  good  preservation,  which  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  copied. 

Amasia,  August  [2.  My  original  intention  was  to  have  come 
almost  direct  hither  ;  but  when  I  had  visited  the  Therms  Phan- 
arcetarum  at  Canora,  and  had  unexpecte<lly  fallen  in  with  the 
8tiphane  Palus,  though  quite  in  a  different  district  from  tliot  in 
which  Cramer  places  it  (for  1  must  still  refer  you  to  his  map),  yet 
agreeing  in  every  respect  with  the  account  which  Strabo  gives, 
and  exactly  at  the  western  boundary  of  the  rich  and  extensive 
plain  of  Phanarcca,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  and  not 
from  nortii  to  souths  I  determined,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
roule  to  Amasia,  h>  visit  this  plain  of  Phanarcca,  the  junction  of 
the  Iris  and  Lycus,  to  look  for  Eupaloria,  and  to  ascend  the  Lyeus 
as  far  as  Neo-Ca;sarea,  or  Niksar,  and  thence  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  Ca'sarea,  Comana  Pontjca,  and  Ttikdt,  reaching  Amasia 
Wednesday  the  fourth  dny  of  the  weuk,  rrom  the 
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'hf  way  of  Zileli,  all  of  whirh  1  have  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
I  was  the  more  tempted  t(i  adopt  this  plan,  although  it  kept 
me  away  from  Asia  Minor  Proper  rather  longer  than  1  had 
intended,  from  Amasia  being  the  birth-place  of  my  companion 
Strabo,  who  has  described  the  whole  of  this  country  with  more 
tban  usual  detail ;  and  the  ^eater  part  of  it  lying  out  of  the 
direct  road,  hns  never  yet  been  \'isited  by  any  traveller  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration ;  and  I  think  I  may  now  promise  you 
a  better  map  of  the  course  of  the  Iris  and  Lycus  than  has 
yet  been  attempted.  I  was  unforiiinale  in  my  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  ruins  of  Eupatona,  of  which  !  suspect  not  a  vestige 
remains :  hut  the  situation  is  so  exactly  described  by  Slralio, 
when  you  read  him  on  the  spot,  that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  it,  or 
mistake  where  to  search  for  it.  The  Phanaripa  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
plain,  perfectly  flat,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep,  rocky,  and 
wooded  hills :  it  extends,  as  I  saw.  from  east  to  west,  being  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  long  and  about  five  wide,  in  the  broadest 
part.  About  the  middle  of  the  plain  (not  the  cenlre)  on  the 
northern  side,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  steep  rugged  volcanic 
hills,  the  Iris  flowing  from  the  west  by  south,  and  the  Lycus  from 
the  east  or  east  by  south,  unite  their  waters,  and  together  flow 
tlirongb  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  which  extends  for  several  miles, 
until  the  river  emerges  in  the  great  plain,  which  is  also  watered  by 
the  Thermodiin.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plain  (that  of 
Fhanarcea)  was  once  an  extensive  lake,  before  the  waters  found  a 
passage  through  this  narrow  gorge.  The  plain  in  which  Niksar 
is  situated,  also  watered  by  the  Lycus,  is  of  the  same  character, 
but  separated  from  the  Phanarcea  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills,  through 
wbicfa  the  river  lias  in  like  manner  forced  a  passage.  Niksar, 
however,  is  strangely  misplaced  in  Cramer's  map.  Instead  of 
being  about  seventy  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  junction  of 
diese  rivers,  it  is  not  above  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  that 
It  vnW  consequently  fall  a  little  to  the  east  of  where  he 
Calnra;  anil  I  am  cominccd,  from  the  situation,  distance, 
and  character  of  the  country,  and  position  of  Niksar  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  of  Paryadres.  that  Cabira and  Neo-CfPsarea  are  one.ind 
the  same  place.  Comana  Pontica  again,  if  indeed  the  petty  ruins 
at  Kumenek  are  to  he  identified  with  that  town,  is  also  much  out 
of  its  true  position.  The  latitude  of  Ki'imenek  is  about  40°  18' 
instead  of  40"  S'.  For  its  longitude  I  must  rather  trust  to  my 
log,  which  I  have  not  yet  worked  out.  All  these  corrections  will, 
T  hope,  make  it  more  easy  to  trace  out  the  old  Roman  i-oads. 
The  Daximonitis  is  another  very  fine  plain,  through  which  the 
Iris  flows  to  the  westward  of  TiJkdt,  and  which  it  is  also  impos- 
uUe  to  mistake.  With  Zfleh.  the  ancient  Zela,  I  was  also  much 
interested ;  the  small  flat  conical  hill  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
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the  town,  complexly  iiuulatctl  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  RaX 
rich  ctiuntry.  is  precisely  ihi:  lull  or  miiuiid  ufSemiramis.  Unfor- 
tunately an  ugly  fortress  iif  the  middle  a^efi,  with  Turkish  resUi- 
rations,  has  usurped  the  place  of  its  heautiful  temple  :  scarcely 
any  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen  there ;  but  I  found  three 
fine  and  well-executed  Ionic  capitals,  worked  into  the  wall  of  the 
furtresE,  besides  a  few  architectural  fragments  and  a  bad  Greek 
inscription  (funereal,  of  course). 

I  reached  Amasia  yesterday  evening,  and  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  interesting  or  striking  place.  I  have  not  yet  had  Ume  to 
visit  many  of  its  antiquities,  not  having  ascended  the  castle.  The 
situatinn  of  the  town,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  is  exactly  as  he 
describes  it,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  town  is  what 
he  calls  the  QpoaarCiav.  The  most  remarkable  and  striking  objects 
which  I  have  yet  observed  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated  in 
the  steep  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  castle  Is 
built,  and  immediately  under  it,  an  the  side  towards  the  river. 
How,  seeing  the  character  of  the  tombs  themselves,  their  situation 
with  regard  to  the  castle,  the  portion  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
Hellenic  walls,  and  with  Strabo  in  one's  hand,  any  one  could 
donbt  their  being  the  (iauikiiiiv  ftvitfiara,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
The  Iris  here  Hows  from  east  to  west.  The  sleep  craggy  hill  un 
which  the  raslle  stands,  .ind  the  old  citadel,  is  on  the  left  or  north 
bank  of  the  river,  from  which  it  rises  almost  perpendicularly, 
learing  only  a  narrow  space,  on  which  a  few  houses  are  built.  It 
is  on  the  face  of  this  rock  that  the  tombs  are  escavated,  and  the 
old  Greek  wall  extends  along  the  face  of  the  hill  below  the  tombs, 
which  are  thus  between  the  castle  and  the  wall,  and  consequently 
within  the  llcpi'/JoXoi;.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  ;  and  yet  Cramer, 
who  I  suppose  has  consulted  every  traveller,  who  jnentioiis  iho 
tombs,  seems  to  doubt  the  fact.  This  must  be  attributed  to 
the  imperfect  descriptions  he  consulted.  The  tombs  them- 
selves are  precisely  of  the  same  character,  form  and  style,  as  one 
which  is  described  in  Morier's  Travels,  but  they  have  no  in- 
scriptions. They  are  rendered  infinitely  more  striking,  how- 
ever, from  their  imposing  situation,  all  five  being  risible  together, 
on  the  face  of  a  bold  sleep  nick,  alwul  a  hundred  feet  up, 
instead  of  being  buried  under  trees,  and  at  tbebtitlom  of  the  rock 
close  to  thedusty  road,  liketheother.  The  face  of  the  rock  has  been 
artificially  smoothed,  to  give  more  etfcct  to  the  tombs,  to  which  a 
narrow  path,  and  steps  scooped  oul  of  the  perpendicular  face  of 
the  cliff,  lead  ;  in  front  of  eacli  is  a  narrow  platform,  and  there 
are  generally  a  few  steps  leading  up  from  it  to  the  tomb  itself, 
which,  although  of  the  sohd  rock,  is  completely  detached  from  it, 
by  a  narrow  passage  which  goes  round  each  tomb.  The  roof 
is  also  quite  detached. 


From  AtnasU  my  nest  prindpskl  point  was  Yiizkit ;  but  aa  I  wu 
I  RDxious  to  disaner  tbe  ancient  site  of  Tavium,  if  possible,  I  detcr- 
I  mined  to  go  round  by  Ch<jrum,  and  \isil  ibat  almost  unknown 

?lace,   wbkb  Colonel  Leake  supposes  li>   represent  the  ancient 
'aviiiin.     Frnin   Amasia  I   went  to  I;}iiji-Kd'i,  a  large  \illa^  of 
300  bouses,  alwiut  tliirty  nailes  nearly  west  from    Amnsia,    and 
where  the  roads  to  YuKk-it  and  Churiim  brancb  off.     At  Ch(5ruin, 
•bout  ten  miles  farther  due  west.   I  found  rather  a  large  town  of 
\  most  bigoled  Mussulmans,  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Armenian  in  tbe 
P  place,  and  where,  owing  perhaps  to  its  insulated  position,  no  one 
bad  ever  seen  a  Frank  before  ;  nor  bad  the  reforms  of  Sultan 
Mahmud   yet   penetrated    iliitber,       I    have  nowhere  seen  such 
&ncjful    and    prejMisterously    large    turbans,    a    sure    sign   of  a 
Turk's  bigotry ;  nor  ever  met  with  such  unconcealed  scowls  and 
frowns   as    I    did    here   in    walking    through    tbe    bazaars,    and 
I  more  particularly  in  the  court  of  tbe  mosque.     Cboriim  is  situ- 
ftted  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  stretching  north  and 
■milh,  through  which  a  small  stream  flows  to  the  south,  wbicb 
afterwards  falls  into  tbe  Iris ;  ctinsequently,  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tation,  it  is  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  of  hills  whidi 
separated  Ponlus  from  Oalotia.  and  must  be  reckoned  to  be  still 
I  in  PontuB.     On  a  low  rising  hill,  to  the  south-east  of  the  biwn, 
I  mre  the  remains  of  an  ugly  square  castle  built  by  Sultan  Murad, 
\y  whom,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  Turks,  whose  know- 
ledge of  history  is  not  very  great,   tbe  itiwn  was   founded.      In 
the  walls  of  the  castle  are  many  Greek  inscriptions  and  fnig- 
ments  of   columns.     Some  of  the  former  have  been  purposely 
destroyed  or  obliterated.      1  copied  several,  but  all  arc  sepuluUraJ 
L  uid  of  Christian  times.     The  Turks  said  they  came  from  a  ruined 
I  town  called  ICant-hiair,*  about  half  way  on  the  rood  Ut  Ybzkat,  and 
I    from  some  villages  near   Ilaji'-Koi,  where  1    had  also  found  a 
few  others  of  tbe  same  age  and  style.     On  my  way  to  Viizkat  I 
vinted  Kara-hisir,  in  the  hf>pes  it  might  prove  to  be  Tavlnm, 
The  position  is  striking ;  in  the  midst  of  a  high  undulating  plain, 
afUTounded  at  some  distance  by  low  broken  bills,  near  a  steep 
and  lofty  mass  of  black  rock.      Its  almost  perpentbculav  sides  lead 
[rom  R  narrow  base  to  a  summit  pointed  and  inaccessible.     lis 
height  is  about  3(X)  or  400  feet  from  the  plaui.     There  are.  bow- 
ever,  two  summits  or   points  of  ncaily  the  same  height,  and   not 
I    fifty  yards  asunder,  to  one  of  which  I  was  able,  with  some  triiuhle 
'    fad  difficulty,  to  ascend.      Tbe  ruins  at  the  base  clearly  uidicato 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  town,  and  consist  of  five  or  six  large 
buildings  and  n -mains  of  the  walls ;  but  they  all  appear  to  me 
Turkish.     No  large  blocks  of  marble  were  to  besoen,  no  inscnp- 
^ns  ;  nothing,  in  short,  cbaracteristir  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  site. 
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So  far  I  was  disnppointed ;  but  whilst  looking  at  these  ruins,  my 
TStar,  who  is  becwmc  an  pscellent  antiquary,  heard  of  some 
curious  large  "  old  stones,"  the  name  by  which  all  ruins  go  in 
Turkey,  at  a  neigh bi>urin£!;  nllage.  I  immediately  started  off  for 
the  place,  and  found  in  the  outskirts  of  a  Turkoman  i-illage  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  monument  of  very  great  antiquity.  It 
consisted  of  the  remains  of  a  gateway,  either  of  a  town,  or  of  a 
temple,  with  about  forty  feet  of  wait  on  each  side.  The  two 
large  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the  gateway  are  of  gigantic 
proportions,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  On  the  outside  of  each  is 
sculptured  a  huge,  monstrous  figure,  loo  grotesque  to  be  human, 
and  too  human  to  be  called  anything  else.  It  lias  a  human  head 
of  very  Egyptian  character,  the  body  very  shnpeless,  something 
between  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  that  of  the  pedestal  of  a  Hermes, 
to  whicli  are  appended  legs  with  lion's  claws.  On  each  side  the 
wall  adi-ances  about  fifteen  feet,  and  then  breaks  off  to  the  right 
and  left ;  so  thai  the  gateway  is  thrown  bdck  from  the  line  of  the 
wall,  which  is  much  ruined  ;  many  of  ihc  st^ines  of  enormous  size 
and  of  Cyclopean  character  are  on  the  ground  in  front.  On  the 
lower  courseof  stones,  on  the  outside  or  south,  arude  bas-relief  lias 
been  sculptured,  representing  a  procession,  a  sacrifice,  and  beasts 
driven  to  the  altar.  The  relief  is  very  low,  and  much  resembles 
those  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  figures  are  rather  more 
than  three  feet  in  height.  On  the  second  course  of  stones  only 
one  is  now  remaining  in  its  place ;  but  it  proves  that  a  wall  has 
existed,  even  if  the  many  large  blocks  on  the  ground  in  front  were 
not  sufficient  proof.  Of  the  bas-relief  which  I  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  most  western  stone,  to  the  left  looking  at  the  gate. 
represents  children  playing  upon  instruments ;  the  next  rejiresents 
their  parents,  and  the  next  rams  driven  to  the  sacrifice.  Further 
on  is  a  bull,  very  rudely  carved,  The  sun  not  shining  on  them.  I 
was  unable  to  make  out  the  other  ;  and  ha\iug  to  nde  back  ten 
miles  in  the  evening  to  where  1  had  left  my  servant  and  baggage, 
1  had  only  time  to  make  a  hasty  sketch.  I  had  been  ti>ld  the  road 
was  so  bad,  and  there  was  no  accommodation,  that  I  had  been 
persuaded  to  leave  the  baggage,  iScc.  at  a  village  on  the  road  from 
Chdrum  to  Yuzkat.  and  had  ridden  off  with  only  the  Titar  and  a 
g^de  ;  otherwise  1  might  have  spent  a  day  well  in  copying  more 
carefully  this  interesting  monument.  From  hence  I  went  to 
Yuzkat,  nearly  ten  hours  south  of  Chdrum,  where  I  could 
not  discover  the  slightest  vestige  of  antiquity.  The  town  is 
a  new  creation,  and  was  founded  by  the  father  of  the  famous 
Chapdn  O'ghlu,  about  eighty  years  ago,  having  been  previously 
only  a  small  Turkoman  village.  Here  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
servant,  to  recover  from  an  attack  of  fever,  whilst  I  made  a  lour 
days'  exciu:8ion  to  \Tsil   BoghizktVi  (M.  Texier's  discovery)  and 
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Nefiz-k6i,  where  I  Imcl  licen  told  I  sliouM  find  (considerable 
ruins.  Uoth  tlie  places  are  six  hours  disiiuit  from  Yuzkat,  Nefir- 
kpi  being  six  hours  to  the  west,*  and  Bdghazkgi  1 
lance  Ui  the  north-west.  I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  Tavium  at 
one  or  the  other,  and  returned  with  the  full  tunviction  that  B6- 
ghhz]i6i  represents  the  ancieiit  Taiiuin.  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  the  detail  of  distances  foundeil  upon  the  ancient  itineraries, 
and  my  own  observations  and  maps,  which  I  think  satisfactorily 
piwe  the  identity  of  the  sites,  and  on  which  I  have  written  a  short 
memoir.-|- 

Tbe  modern  village  of  B<)gbitzk^i  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  a.  narrow  defile,  and  at  the  foot  of  steep  limestone  mountains, 
which  form  the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain.  Between  this  village  and  the  gorge  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  Huge  blocks  of 
marble  in  several  places  mark  the  line  of  ancient  walls  towards 
the  plain,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  behind  are  the  remains  of 
B  fortified  citadel,  surrounded  with  a  high  sloping  bank,  capped 
with  a  wall  of  very  rude  construcliun,  and  of  loose  stones.  The 
rninj  however,  which  throws  everytiiing  else  into  the  shade,  and 
which  I  think  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
inentioncd  by  Strabo,  is  the  perfect  ground- plan  of  a  magnificent 
and  gigantic  temple.  When  I  say  the  ground-plan,  1  mean  that 
the  lower  course  of  stones,  all  of  immense  size,  and  from  three  to 
«x  feet  high,  of  the  whole  building,  remain  entirely  perfect ;  so 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  building,  the  cella,  pronaos, 
adytum,  passages  on  each  side,  small  apartments,  and  two  sepa- 
rate inclosuTcs,  surrounding  it  at  a  great  distance,  can  be  most 
perfectly  ma<le  out.  The  length  of  the  whole  outside,  without 
the  inclosures,  is  219  feet,  the  width  140.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cella  are  87  by  65.  It  is  alujgether  the  most  striking  monu- 
ment of  antiquity  1  have  yet  seen  in  Asia  Minor.  The  other 
interesting  object  here  is  the  basso-rehevo  sculptured  on  the  rock, 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  quarry. 

August  25. — I  left  Yiizkiil,  proceeding  by  rather  an  indirect 
road  to  Sumgurlu,  twelve  hours  from  Yiizkdt,  on  one  of  the  roads 
to  Angora.  1  had  made  frequent  inquiries  after  the  mines  of  rock- 
salt  which  are  said  to  abound  in  this  country,  hut  hitherto  without 
success.  At  Sumgurld,  however,  1  ascertained  that  at  a  small 
village  six  hours  off,  to  the  north,  in  the  middle  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  there  were  mines  of  rock  salt  now  worked.  I  was 
still  more  anxious  to  see  them,  as  I  had  hitherto  found  nothing  in 
the  geological  formation  of  this  country  at  all  resembling  the  for- 
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ntation  of  the  saliferous  districts  in  other  coBntrics.  Leaving, 
therefore,  my  baggage  an<l  servants  at  Siungurlu,  I  started  off 
with  3  guide  armed  as  a  Kurd,  with  a  long  lance,  for  a  ride  of 
six -and -thirty  miles  there  and  hack.  In  about  two  hours  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  rich  *-alley  of  Sumgurlii,  and  on  looking 
over  the  hills  towards  the  north-west  and  north,  I  at  once 
found  myself  in  a  district  of  red  sandstone  :  marl  and  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  alternating  with  marl  and  gravel  of  a  grey 
and  blueish  colour ;  the  very  counterpart  of  the  saliferous  dis- 
trict of  England,  as  far  as  I  recollect.  It  was  still  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  eastern  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  red  sand- 
stone hills,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  country,  through 
which  I  had  been  so  long  travelling,  consisting  of  limestone,  and 
trap  and  igneous  rocks.  The  red  sandstone  beds  (whether  t>ld  or 
new  red  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  having  found  no  fossils  in  them, 
although  I  incline  to  think  them  new),  when  I  fu-st  came  upon  them, 
had  a.  very  slight  inclination  or  (hp  towards  the  south-cast.  As  I 
proceeded,  however,  to  the  north-west,  the  inclination  gradually 
inrrcascd.  until,  on  reaching  the  hill  where  the  rock  salt  was  said 
to  exist,  1  found  the  beds  were  comjiletely  vertical.  After 
ascending  a  narrow  winding  gorge  for  some  distance,  between 
perpendicular  walls  of  red  sandstone  conglomerate,  the  highest 
points  of  which  were  in  places  worn  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  by  time  into  lofty  and  fantastic  pinnacles,  I  reached  a  small 
circular  plain  or  basin,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hills,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  steep  barren  rocks.  In  this  little  basin  I  found  the 
mines  of  rock  salt  which  occur  only  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  stratification  of  the  salt  is  perfectly  horizontal,  whilst 
the  rocks  which  surround  it  are  vertical.  Tliis  J  believe  is  rather 
a  curious  fact,  and  seems  to  prove  that  the  deposition  of  the  salt 
must  have  been  long  subsequent  to  that  of  the  surrounding  rocks ; 
subsequent  even  to  the  great  convulsions,  which  have  carried 
these  beds  into  their  present  vertical  p>sition  ;  and  which  after- 
wards, when  travelling  to  the  westward  towards  Angora,  I  found 
was  owing  to  the  eruption  or  elevation  of  a  range  of  trap  or  por- 
phyritic  hills,  consisting  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  &c.,  all  of  tliem 
Igneous  or  volcanic  rocks.  Here  must,  at  some  period  or  other, 
have  existed  a  salt  lake,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  salt  was  de- 
ptisited.  Before  I  conclude  my  geological  digression,  I  will  only 
observe,  that  though  former  travellers  talk  of  granite  hills,  and 
vastgTMiitir  plateaus  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  particu- 
larly between  Angora  andYuikdt,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  particle 
of  granite  in  the  country,  but  a  great  extent  of  igneous  and  vol- 
canic rocks ;  trap,  trachytic,  porphjTy  and  a  great  deal  of  por- 
jihyritic  and  trachytic  conglomerate. 
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From  Samgarlii  I  had  intended  Tisitiiig  Chanperi,  the  ancient 
Gangra,  and  from  thence  by  Kal'ah-jik*  to  Angors — bat  hearing 
that  the  plajfue  was  raging  at  Gangra,  I  gave  it  up,  andprocepded 
direct  to  Kal'ah-jik,  which  is  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Halys,  here  flowing  through  si«ep  and  picturesque  rocky 
hills ;  it  appears  a  more  <»nBiderable  river  than  where  I  crossed 
It  last,  near  Vezi'r  Kripn'.-t^  The  bridge  at  Kal'ah-jik  was  a 
must  primitive  and  slender  construction,  consisting  of  a  single 
row  of  planks,  laid  across  three  long  beams,  the  planks  loose 
and  separate,  in  many  places  worn  through  ;  the  holes,  when 
ihey  become  large  enough  for  a  horse's  leg  to  go  through, 
being  generally  stopped  up  with  a  stone,  but  not  always.  It  is 
about  eight  feet  wide — no  parapet,  and  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  river.  The  town  of  Kal'ah-jik  is  built  round  a  steep  and  high 
Acropolis,  and  is  quite  a  situation  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  an- 
dents.  I  found  a  few  inscriptions  in  the  Armenian  burifd-goimd ; 
but  none  of  great  importance.  Instead  of  proceeding  direct  to 
Angora  from  Kal'ah-jik  I  went  round  by  a  small  village,  three  hours 
off  the  road  to  (he  north,  where  I  was  told  I  should  find  some 
inscriptions ;  and  where  I  did  find  two.  both  sepulchral,  but  one 
Vfaa  interesting,  as  mentioning  a  people  of  Galatia,  or  a  town 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  otherwise  unlojown.  At  first  I  thought 
it  might  have  been  Sama,  but  Sama  is  loo  far  olT,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  give  it  to  Come,  the  town  probably  of  the  Comenscs, 
mentioDcd  by  Pliny  as  a  people  of  Galatia ;  the  site  of  which 
may  have  been  at  Uie  village  called  Akjah-tish,J  where  are  many 
Other  remains  of  antiquity :  columns — a  bas-relief  representing 
A  soldier  bearing  a  standard — several  tombs,  and  large  blocks 
of  hewn  stone.  Behind  the  village  rises  a  rocky  hill,  which  may 
have  r<)rmed  the  Acropolis,  and  I  thought  I  could  trace  lines  of 
Walls  and  ruined  buildings.  From  thence  to  Ang<ira  is  a  ride  of 
twelve  hours,  the  same  distance  as  from  Karah-jik  to  Angora.  On 
our  way  the  Sdrfji  §  (postilion)  lost  his  road,  and  having  got 
entangled  amung  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  district  of  the 
Halys  from  the  source  of  the  Sangarius,  we  suddenly  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  large  encampment  of  Kurds.  Such  s 
rencontre,  two  years  ago,  would  have  terminated  in  our  being 
completely  plundered;  now,  however,  thanks  to  Rejid  Pfishd, 
who  had  subdued  the  hulk  of  the  Kurdish  tribes  in  their  own 
ccmniry,  the  Kurds  in  Asia  Minor  are  tolerably  quiet,  and  respect 
all  agents  of  the  Porte.  But  their  proud  and  independent  man- 
ners contrast  strongly  with  those  of  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Porte;  and  U' the  day  should  ever  come,  when  Asia  Minor  is  ti) 
be    under  a  civili/cd  government,  these  wandering   hordes  will 
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be  the  greatest  difficulty  to  contend  witli.  About  cigbteen  miles 
from  hence  1  passed  through  the  extensive  plain  of  Chibuk*  and 
over  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  Bajazet'f  and  Tamer- 
lane, J  but  no  one  here  knows  anything  of  the  more  minute  distri- 
butions iii  the  localities  of  that  great  event. 

At  length,  nearly  two  montlis  after  leaving  Trcbizond,  I  reached 
Angora  on  the  2nd  of  September.  This  city  is  situated  on  one  uf 
two  steep  n>cky  hills,  which  rise  up  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  and 
between  which  a  small  stream  flows  U>  the  westward,  being  one  of 
the  sources  or  feeders  of  the  Sangarius.  These  hills  ore  of  a 
dark  brown  porphyritic  ruck,  and  are  connected  by  a  low  ridge  of 
hills  towards  the  cast  with  another  range  of  hills  of  similar  forma- 
tion. The  citadel,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  southern  rock,  is 
defended  by  a  double  wallon  the  west  and  stmlh  sides,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  fragmenis  of  marble,  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs, 
statues,  pedestals,  columns,  arcliitraves,  and  such  like  fragments 
of  former  splendour  and  magnificence,  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  mud  houses  of  the  present  inhabitants. 

September  1.'). — Left  Angora  for  Scvn'-hisiir,  and  reached  that 
night  the  tillage  of  Baluhuyumi,  a  small  place  at  the  foot  of  rhe 
high  trachylic  plateau,  wliich  rises  up  from  underneath  the  chalky 
limestone,  the  chief  formation  in  this  jiart  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
next  morning  I  visited  a  curious  old  fort  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
hill,  a  few  miles  south  from  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  nearly 
circular  wall  of  very  large  and  small  blocks  of  stones,  rudely  put 
together,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  Inside,  the  whole  space  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  chambers,  a  perfect  labyrinth.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  on  old  fortress  of  the  Gallo-Graeci.  Re- 
luming to  the  village,  I  started  by  Bergjaez,  another  small  vil- 
lage, the  country  chiefly  barren  and  uncultivated,  not  a  tree  to  be 
seen,  and  the  streams  all  dry.  The  next  day  over  the  same 
character  of  country,  low  baiTcn  undulating  hills  intersected  by 
dry  valleys:  in  some  of  them  here  and  there  a  little  com  is 
grown. 

September  15. — About  fifteen  hours  or  fifty  miles  from  An- 
gora, I  reached  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius,  n  deep  and  large 
river,  flowing  through  a  wide  and  flat  plain,  its  course  being 
from  south -south -west  lo  north -north-east,  I  could  not  here 
learn  anything  satisfactory  about  its  source,  but  from  what  I  after- 
wards heanl,  it  seems  to  be  very  ill  laid  down  in  our  maps. 
Halted  this  day  at  the  village  of  Miilk,  near  which  I  saw  some 
curious  caverns,  probably  sepulchral,  divided  into  many  irregular 
chambers. 

September  16. — This  morning  I  found  at  Midk  a  long  Latin 
inscription  relating  to  the  repairs  of  the  roads  of  Galatia  nod  Cap- 
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padooaj  Poatus,  Pisidia,  &c.  by  the  Rumaa  Governor.  Bcfure 
reaching  Sc^Ti'-hisiir*  I  made  an  excursion  of  about  five  miles  off 
the  road,  to  visit  some  ruins  at  a,  place  called  Aslan-k(S't,f  where 
I  foond  the  remains  of  a  ruined  town — probably  not  ancient.  It 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  chain  of  hills  placed  east  of  Sevri-hisdr 
nnd  a  few  miles  south  of  Pocockc's  route,  in  Colonel  Leake's 
map.  This  chain  of  hills  consists  of  niica-sclmt  and  crystalllue 
limestone,  but  appears  not  to  be  continued  to  the  south  of  Yer- 
mah:^  at  its  southern  end  between  Yermah  and  B^iil-hisar§ 
rises  to  a  considerable  height  and  forms  Mount  Dindym 
its  western  slope  are  the  marble  quarries.  It  may  be  called  a 
moantain  peninsula,  stretching  south-east  from  tlie  high  moim- 
tsins  to  the  north  into  the  great  flat  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor, 
which,  geologically  speaking,  rests  against  it. 

From  Sevri'-hisar  I  visited  the  ruins  of  BSli-hisiir,  which  are 
very  extensive,  and  which,  from  au  inscription  removed  from 
thence  to  SevTi'-hMar,  and  on  various  other  grounds,  I  have  no 
donbt  mark  the  site  of  Pessinns. 

September  19. — Left  SeiTi'-luaar  for  Afiyiim-Kari-Iusar|| — my 
first  day's  journey  to  Alckidm — where  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Orcistus  are  to  be  seen  on  a  rising  ground,  a  few  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Sangarius,  or  a  main  branch  of  it ;  for  two  prin- 
cipal branches  unite  about  four  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
village,  the  one  coming  from  the  south-east,  the  other  from  the 
west.  From  Alckiam  I  proceeded  fifteen  miles  south  by  east, 
over  a  flat  undulating  barren  country,  to  a  Turkoman  encamp- 
ment, called  H.imzah  IldjiiK  ihcnce  ten  miles  south  by  west, 
where  I  found  the  remains  of  a  very  large  town  in  a  dreadful  stale 
of  dilapidation.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  Acropiilis  exists  on  o.  flat 
table-land  to  the  north  of  the  ruins,  which  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  Khergdn-kalah,  which  Colonel  Leake  doubtfully  marks 
Arabi'tsa?  but  ibey  should  be  to  the  east,  not  to  the  west  of  Alckiim. 
I  know  not  whether  they  have  been  before  visited.  When  we  re- 
collect that  Pessinus  is  at  Bdld-hisar,  it  is  clear  that  these  ruins 
must  be  those  of  Abroslola — the  distance  will  perfectly  coincide. 
Here  I  found  no  inscriptions  nor  any  remains  of  particular  in- 
terest. 

September  2 1 . — ^Hamzah  Hdji  to  Beydt** — six  hours  and  a  half ; 
the  first  half  of  the  road  nearly  due  west  along  the  cud  of  the 
plain,  and  in  a  valley  along  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  now  dry,  I 
passed  several  villages.  In  all  the  burial-grounds,  and  at  every 
fountain,  are  fragments  of  architecture  and  inscriptions.  At 
three  hours  and  a  half  reached  the  village  of  Gumuk-kqif  f — a 

f  Li-ID  Villnf^,  proiwrly  Aniau  k^i, 
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short  distance  to  the  south-west  the  Pbry^ao  mountains  begin : 
they  may  be  called  a  continuation  of  Emir  T^h,  and  they 
extend  north-west  to  Murdd  Tiigh,  south  of  KutUhyah :  about 
one  mile  south-west  of  the  village  I  found,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  mad,  the  ruins  of  a  town  upon  the  low  slope  of  the  bills ; 
it  is  near  the  entrance  of  a  broad  valley,  which  leads  up  to  BeySt, 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  distant.  Its  situation  auresponds  with 
that  of  Arabusa  :  at  BeySt  I  found  nothing  remarkable.  Lea«ng 
Beyitt,  I  crossed  a  range  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains  well 
wooded,  and  descending  on  the  west  side  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  observed  some  very  remarkable  sepulchral  chambers 
excavated  in  the  white  rfick.  I  reached  Eski-karS-liisftr*  that 
day,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  plain,  and  about  two  miles 
north  north-west  from  the  celebrated  quarry  of  Docimitic  marble, 
which  I  thoroughly  examined. 

September  23. — Four  hours  to  Afiyiim-kar^-hisdr — a  good  road, 
crossing  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  where  much  opium  is  grown. 
The  appearance  of  this  large  and  straggling  town  is  very  striking. 
It  bes  at  the  foot  of  a  high  craggy  range  of  hills,  extendmg-  nearly 
from  east  to  west,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  town  a  dark  and 
lofty  mass  of  black  volcanic  rock  (tracbytic)  rises  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  about  300  or  400  feet ;  its  summit  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Byzantine,  or  more  probably  Turkish  fort.  In 
front  of  the  town  three  or  four  similar  conical  traehytic  hills  rise 
up  as  a  kind  of  natural  fortification.  No  inscriptions  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  andcnt  name  of  this  place. 

September  25. — Set  out  for  Antioch  in  Pisidia — in  a  south-east- 
erly direction  along  the  plain,  having  on  our  right  a  high  range  of 
mountains — on  our  left  an  extensive  plain  stretching  far  away  to 
the  eastward. 

In  the  modern  town  of  YalobScb,  near  the  ruins  of  Antioch, 
I  found  many  inscriptions,  but  almost  all  Latin;  one  of  them 
has  the  name  of  Antioch.  The  aqueduct  extends  a  great  distance 
from  the  high  chain  of  lulls  which  I  had  crossed  the  day  before, 
and  which  separates  Yatob&cb  from  Ak-sbehr,-|'  distant  six  hours. 
From  Yalobfich  my  course  was  west-south-west,  until  I  reached 
the  beautiful  lake  of  Egerdir.  The  scenery  about  it.  particularly 
at  its  southern  end,  is  quite  Itali,tn.  Surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  mountains,  wooded  in  places  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
lake  is  sometimes  confined  by  their  steep  rocky  sides,  which 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  In  others,  rich 
and  luxuriant  vineyards  and  orchards  cover  the  sloping  pltuns 
which  extend  between  the  mountains  and  the  lake.  The  town 
of  Egerdir  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  south-west  side,  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  cliffs ;  and  its  castle  is  built  on  a  narrow  neck 
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of  IraiA  rtinnin^  out  to  the  north-east ;  It  is  the  Work  of  the  Snl- 
tdn  Aladdin,  one  of  the  Suitdns  of  Iconium.  Beyond  the  point 
are  two  pretty  islands  covered  with  trees,  with  neat  red  roofs 
peeping  out:  they  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  In  the  town 
all  are  Turks.  Before  reacbing  Egerdir  we  had  to  pass  round 
the  soulFiern  end  of  the  lake,  in  which  direction  a  narrow  richly 
cultivated  plain,  about  two  miles  wide,  extends  as  far  as  the  horizon, 
boiunded  on  each  side  by  high  wooded  mountains.  No  lulls  ap- 
pear to  the  south.  A  large,  deep,  and  clear  blue  stream  flows 
out  of  the  lake  at  this  end,  and  1  was  told  that  four  hours  ofl*.  the 
liver  falls  into  another  very  large  lake,  thirty -five  or  forty  miles  in 
orcuniference,  which  has  no  iTsiblo  outlet ;  and  that  from  thence 
the  water  flowed  under  ground  till  it  nearly  reaches  AtSliyah.* 
From  Egerdir  I  went  to  Sparta  or  Isbartah,  and  thence  I  visited 
Sagalassus,  near  the  modern  village  of  Aglasiin.  1  was  much 
struck  with  the  singular  appearance  of  these  ruins,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  theatre,  which  is  the  most  beautil'ul  and  perfect  I 
liave  seen.  It  is  not  quiteso  large,  but  I  think  it  superior  to  that 
of  Hierapolis.  The  distance  from  Sparta  to  Sagalassus  is  not  great, 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles:  but  a  lofty  ridge  of  steep  rugged 
mountains  runs  east  and  nest  between  them,  and  makes  the  road, 
op  one  narrow  valley  and  down  another,  extremely  difficult. 

From  Isblirtah  to  Baldi'ir.  I  travelled  some  way  along  the  plain 
in  which  the  lake  of  Baldur  is  situated,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  lake.  I  was  surjirised  to  find  that  it  produced 
no  salt.     The  water  is  brackish,  and  a  little  sulphureous. 

From  Kechiblirlu  I  crossed  a  low  range  of  hills  to  the  west,  on 
my  way  to  Dinelr.  This  is  undoubtedly  Apamea  Ciljotus,  not- 
irithstanding  what  is  said  to  the  contrary.  The  fact  is,  that  nobody 
bafl  yet  discovered  the  real  lake  Aulocrene,  which  I  was  fortunate 
enongfa  to  light  upon,  not  a  mile  distant  from  Dineir,  amongst 
ibe  lulls  to  the  west.  Before  reaching  Dinelr  I  came  to  a  beauti- 
ftilly  dear  and  rushing  stream,  flowing  down  from  the  hills  on  my 
light,  which  I  immediately  concluded  must  be  the  Marauder  ;  and 
fbllowmg  up  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  wooded  rarine  through  which 
it  flows  from  the  north-east,  the  ravine  at  alxjut  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  expanded  Into  a  small  winding  pl^,  at  the  upper  end  of 
^hich  I  came  upon  a  small  lakecovered  with  high  rushes  and  full  of 
fish  and  water-fowl.  Not  a  stream  flows  into  the  lake,  which  may 
i»e  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  But  a  very  con- 
Mderable  stream  flows  out  of  it ;  wluch.  after  rushing  along  the 
harrow  ravine  above  mentioned,  on  entering  the  plain,  changes  its 
coarse  to  north-west,  and  floiving  ne.nr  the  foot  of  Mount  Cela'n^. 
which  is  between  the  lake  and  tlie  plain,  ilows  through  the  park 
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of  C^TUs  to  Dineir,  at  nliich  place  it  is  joined  by  Rnothpr  rapd 
stream  flowing  from  the  north,  which,  before  entering  the  town  of 
Dineir,  had,  like  the  former,  flowed  down  a  steep  and  rocky  ra*-ine, 
rushing  along  with  considerable  uoisc.  This  could  be  no  other  than 
the  Marsyas.  I  followed  up  this  ravine  from  Dineir  about  a  mile, 
and  then  found  it  rose  suddenly  from  amongst  huge  masses  of  rock, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high,  steep,  rocky  hill,  the  Acropuhs  of  Cclxnu?. 
There  is  nothing  volcanic  in  the  rocks  here.  They  are  all  limestone, 
chiefly  of  the  scaglia  or  alpine  limestone  formation,  in  one  bed 
of  wliich  1  found,  what  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Asia  Minor,  a  great 
number  of  fossils,  chiefly  nummulites  and  tercbratul<e.  The 
extensive  plain  to  the  soulh-west  and  south  of  Dinc'i'r,  between 
four  and  flvc  miles  across,  is  the  park  of  Cyrus,  which  perhaps 
extended  some  way  to  the  east  up  a  fine  rich  valley. 

October  8. — 1  left  Dineir  for  KhiSnds,  passing  by  the  salt  lake 
of  ChSrdSk,  probably  the  ancient  Anava.  Arundel  calls  it  Hadji 
Ghieul,*  a  name  not  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  which  is  collected  in  great  quantities.  I 
visited  some  ruins  about  three  miles  from  Khonds,  which  proved 
to  be  indubitably  those  of  Colossre  ;t  for  I  found  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  very  unperfect  it  is  true,  hut  enough  to  prove  it  could  not 
belong  to  the  Byzantine  town  of  KhtJnds.  Remains  of  sepulchres, 
and  tombs  cut  in  the  flat  surface  of  the  rock,  in  great  number. 
In  the  midst  uf  these  ruins,  three  streams  join  in  a  deep  narrow 
gorge.  The  main  stream  flowing  down  the  plain  from  the  cast 
is  the  Lycus ;  that  from  the  south,  flowing  from  the  gardens  uf 
Khiinjs,  and  from  Cadmus,  or  a  portion  of  that  range,  rises  up  in 
a  great  body  at  once  from  the  f(«it  of  the  hilts,  a  few  miles  to  the 
westof  KhiJmis,  andis.  1  believp,  what  Arundel  took  for  the  Lycus; 
but  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  original  spring  and  source  of  the 
river,  and  not  a  re-emcrgcment ;  the  character  of  the  country  for- 
bids it :  the  other  stream,  which  comes  from  the  north-east,  is  a 
very  remarkable  one,  and  possesses  such  extraordinary  petrifying 
qualities,  that  the  whole  plain,  on  that  side  of  the  river,  is  com- 
pletely formed  by  its  deposit,  which  extends  some  way  to  the  west. 
The  stream  now  flows  over  a  cliff  of  its  own  formation,  rather 
higher  up  than  where  it  appears  to  have  flowed  in  former  tunes  ; 
and  the  gradual  dripping  of  the  water  over  this  clifi"  is  regularly 
advancing  the  cliff  to  the  edge  of  the  torrent,  which  in  many  places 
it  quite  overhangs;  and  if  allowed  U}  flow  in  the  same  direction, 
will  in  time  form  a  natural  bridge  over  the  Lycus.  Immediately 
below  the  ruins,  these  combined  streams  flow  through  a  very  nar- 
row gorge  of  great  depth,  formed  by  two  cliffs  of  the  same  mate- 
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rial;  for  I  afterwards  discmered  another  sprinf;  of  the  same 
interesting  qualities,  flowing  down  from  the  hills  to  the  south- 
west, and  meeting  the  Ljcus  near  the  site  of  Colossip,  but  rather 
lielow  it.  It  is  almost  apparent  on  inspection  that  these  two 
streams  have  at  some  distant  period  formed,  hy  their  overhanging 
cUfis,  a.  natural  arch  over  the  river,  which  has  estendetl  some  way 
down,  but  has  been  disrupted  by  an  earthquake.  There  are 
sn-cral  mills  near  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  which  are  turned 
hy  the  petrifying  stream  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  this  calcareous  deposit,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  change  their  position,  from  their  becoming 
completely  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt  deposited 
round  the  buildings  by  the  spray  and  overflowing  of  the  mill 
stream,     ll  is  a  most  curious  and  inlercsling  sight,  and  here  1 

I  have  no  doubt  was  the  spot  where  Herodotus  says  the  Lycus  dis- 
^ipeared  in  the  very  town  of  Colossse. 
From  Kh<3nds  to  Dehizli,  three  hours.  1  have  visited  Hiera- 
polis,  and  Laodicaca  and  Tripolis,  and  have  materials  for  making 
A  tolerable  map  of  this  part  of  the  country.  At  Laodiciea  there 
U  a  very  interesting  and  magnificent  building  attached  lo  the 
Stadium.  From  thence  1  reached  the  Mieanderat  (leizel-hisdr,* 
md  \isited  the  ruins  of  Antiucliia  and  those  of  Mastanca: 
Ae  latter  are  insignificant,  but  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a 
village  close  by,  and  there  is  cnoufjh  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
indent  town.  At  Aidinf  I  was  delayed  a  day  to  procure  horses. 
I  lad  intended  crossing  the  mountains  towards  Tirch  and  Uain- 
der,  but  from  the  plague  being  at  the  former  place,  1  went  round 

Ihr  Ai^oluk^  (Ephesus),  but  reserving  for  another  opijorlunity 
I    I  arrived  at  SmjTna  on  the  21st  of  October. 
iImi 


7- — On  Mount  Athos  and  its  Monasteries;  with  Notes  on  the 
route  fi-um  Constantinople  lo  Suloniki,  in  June.  183(i.  Com- 
municated by  Lieutenant  Webber  Smith,  48th  Regt.  Read 
January  y,  1837. 


The  classic  land  of  Greece  has  formed  the  subject  of  so  many 
'-'descriptions  and  researches,  and  more  especially  during  the 
present  century,  by  our  own  countrymen,  Clarke  in  1801,  Colo- 
nel Leake  in  1805  and  1801),  and  Dr.  Holland  in  1813,  that 
little  would  seem  left  to  be  gleaned  by  future  travellers,  more 
l^jparticularly  since  the  recent  pubhcatlon  of  Colonel  Leake's  valu- 
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able  travels  in  northern  Greece ;  still  it  seems  that  greater  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  U>  ilB  classical  and  anti'|uarian  topics  than 
to  the  physical  ge<>ejaphy  nf  the  country,  especially  in  the  more 
eastern  parts,  as  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  still  subject  to  Moslem 
rule  ;  and  as.  during  the  past  summer,  I  travelled  from  Stdmbul* 
to  Saloniki,  ascended  Mount  Athus,  and  visited  its  monasteries, 
and  have,  since  my  return,  through  the  liberality  of  the  bydro- 
grapher  U»  the  Admiralty,  been  perinilled  tn  correct  my  own 
hasty  observations  by  the  valuable  survey  of  those  coasts  just 
fumplctcd,  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  offer  my  notes  as  a  slight  con- 
tribution towards  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geO' 
graphy  of  this  I>eautiful,  but  misgoverned  country. 

May  17,  1636. — I  left  Constantinople  by  the  great  Belgrade 
road,  passing  successively  through  the  towns  of  Kuchfik,  and 
Buyi^k,  Chekmehji,  or  little  and  great  bridge,  each  built  over  a 
smalt  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  along  the  northern  otast  of  which 
the  road  winds  in  a  westerly  direction  as  far  as  the  walled  town  of 
Selivri  SeljinbriaicloBc  to  the  sea. at  about  thirty-tive  miles' distance 
from  the  capital.  The  road  thence  ascends  a  hill  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea,  and  continues  along  the  coast,  through  vine- 
yards and  gardens  for  seven  miles,  where  the  Belgrade  road  turns 
otflothe  north-west,  This  latter  1  followed  for  eighteen  miles, 
over  an  undulating  country  dotted  with  tumuli,  passing  through 
three  villages  before  I  reached  the  town  of  Ch6rlli,|  contaming 
about  800  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks.  Here  1  quitted 
the  Belgrade  road,  and  travelled  across  the  country,  which  is  very 
little  cultivated,  to  the  south-west,  crossed  the  river  of  CbiSrlti,  and 
in  six  hours  reached  the  town  and  j)ort  of  Rodostu,^  the  Teki'r 
Diigh^  of  the  Turks,  situated  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  Mount 
Rhodope,  at  the  head  of  a  bay. 

The  town  contains  about  2000  houses. ||  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  Greeks.  Tlie  Koman  Catholic  priest  told  me  his  flock 
consisted  of  only  thirty  persons.  R(«losto  bad  formerly  much 
trade,  which  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing,  as  it  now  exports 
only  a  few  dried  flab  to  the  capital.  The  rising  importance  of 
Eino8l[  may  have  partly  caused  this,  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  war 
and  misgovernment. 

On  the  17th of  May,  a  few  days  before  my  arrivalhere.awood- 
culler  had  been  frozen  to  death :  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  ami  remained  on  the  ground  for  two  days ;  an  exlraordi- 

■  Thu  Omi\a  seliluin  call  CoQstitiiliiiople  by  this  its  Grsco-Tiickisli  aaine.-F.S, 
+  Or  Chiirll.    This  purticlo  m«y  bo  written  eithsr  Ifi  or  II. 
t  Anciently  Khmleatuni. 
i  Tekkdi  tigh,  Kmpetuc'a  mountBin. 
ji  Dr.  Cluke  aajt  lU.ODO  in  IHUl.— Ed. 
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nar>'  and  unusual  occurrence,  nheu  we  consider  that  the  Uiwn  is 
situated  uu  the  sea-shore,  in  the  parallel  of  41°  north,  with  no 
very  high  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  range  of 
Tekir  Dagh,  extending  from  the  river  Marilza*  t<i  the  sea,  may  be 
said  here  W  reach  its  south-eastern  termination,  but  I  saw  no  snow 
on  any  of  its  piints. 

Quitting  Koduati),  the  road  leaves  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, which  trends  to  the  south-west,  and  continues  through  an 
mdulatiog  fertile  country,  but  without  any  traces  of  cultivation, 
as  Jai  OB  Ycmjeh,  whence  a  route  turns  oif  south-west  to  Galli' 
poli.  At  thirty  miles  trom  Rodost6  we  reach  Malg'harah,  which 
may  cont^n  500  houses,  and  thence  by  a  bad,  hilly,  and  stony 
road,  five  hours  bring  you  to  Keshdn,  apparently  a  thriving  town 
of  900  houses,  seated  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley  or  plain  of 
the  river  Maritza  or  Hebrus,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  forming  the 
•Dulh-western  termination  of  the  range  of  Tekir  Dagh.  Keshan 
■eems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  trade,  probably  from  Its  advan- 
tageous position  at  ihcjunctionof  the  great  roads  leading  to  E'inos, 
Gallipoli,  Saloniki,  and  Stamb6I. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Apsiuthus,  two  hours  from  Keshan, 
«nd  near  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  GalUpoIi,  are 
•ome  ruins,  where  two  years  since  some  valuable  coins  and 
Tases  were  fouiid.  On  inquiring  what  had  become  of  them,  I 
found  tbey  had  been  seized  by  the  Agah  and  sent  to  Conalanti' 
nople.  There  are  likenise  some  ruins  and  foundations,  at  one  hour's 
distance  from  this,  to  the  north,  on  the  road  towards  Ipsala,  but 
they  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  not  worth  visiting. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Thrace  are  almost  entirely 
Greek,  and  spoke  of  their  Turkish  masters  'in  fear  and  trembling.' 

From  Keshan  I  turned  olT  to  tlie  west -south -west,  and  liK>k 
the  direct  road  to  E'inos,  crossing  two  branches  of  a  stream  Bow- 
ing to  the  south -south-cast,  the  road  chicdy  over  a  plain,  occa- 
^onally  breaking  into  small  bills.  In  a  distance  of  twelve  hours  1 
ODunted  five  miserable  villages. 

Amine  hours  from  Keshan,  about  three  miles  to  the  right  of  ihe 
road,  is  a  large  monastery,  perched  on  the  ridge  of  part  of  the  Cha- 
t&l-Tepeh,'!'  which  rises  1305  feet  above  the  sea,  and  round  which 
(he  road  winds  till  we  reach  the  projecting  peninsula,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Einos. 

Sfay  21. — E'inos,  placed  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  a  shal- 
low bay,  about  three  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter,  not  fifteen 
piilcs,  as  is  represented  in  the  large  French  map  by  Lapie,  and 
incautiously  copied  into  many  others,  is  a  town  of  1300  houses, 
about  1 50  of  which  are  occupied  by  Turks,  and  ihey  by  no  means 
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the  most  respectable  part  of  the  communily ;  the  rest  by  GreeltBJ 
with  the  exception  of  30  inhabited  by  pipsies,  who  are  scattered 
ifl  greater  or  less  numbeis  all  over  this  \>art  of  Turkey.  Here  is 
an  old  castle,  possibly  of  Genoese  construction.  In  its  walls  are 
several  slabs  with  ligures  on  horseback  carved  on  them,  but  much 
defaced,  and  in  the  wall  surrounthng  the  principal  church  is  a' 
beautiful  Greek  inscription  referrinE  to  the  building  of  the  church 
when  the  city  was  in  the  liands  of  Francis  Pala^ologiis, 

Rinos,  being  not  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Maritza,  or  Hebrus,  which  is.  at  times,  uai-igable  for  boats  as  far 
as  Adrianople,  and  offering;  a  secure  harbour  for  vessels  notre- 
quiringmore  than  six  feet  water,  has  the  appearance  of  a  thriving 
port,  with  some  little  trade.  A  quarantine  is  established  here  on 
vessels  coming  from  Egjpt. 

Immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Einos.  Mount  ChatAl-Tepeh 
rises  1300  feet  alrave  the  sea.  and  a  hilly  country  e.ttonds  for 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  eastward,  forming  the  northern  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Xerds.*  To  the  north  of  Einos.  looking  over  the 
marshy  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alaritsm,  at  a  distance 
of  nine  miles,  a  range  of  hills,  prnhably  part  of  the  chain  of  Rho- 
dope,  again  commences,  varying  from  800  to  Cj0(j  feet  high,  and 
extending  along  shore  for  thirty  miles  to  the  westward,  as  far 
as  Marogna,  where  it  reaches  2174  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then 
terminates  almost  abruptly  on  the  west. 

As  the  plague  was  raging  along  the  road  between  ITinos  and 
Saioniki,  I  hired  an  open  sailing  boat  for  2.i0  piastres  to  take  mc 
to  Mount  Athos.  The  patron  or  master  of  the  boat  had  com- 
manded a  band  of  men  in  former  times  in  Samothraki,  where  he 
gloried  in  having  defeated  the  Turks. 

May  24, — I  landed  on  the  north-western  end  of  the  beautiful 
island  of  Samothraki,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  5G48 
feel  above  the  sea,  abounding  in  rocks,  and  trees  and  streamlets, 
and  spent  some  time  examining  the  ruins  of  Pala-opolis,  which 
offer  nothing  very  remarkable.  We  then  sailed  to  the  west  point, 
landed,  and  roile  three  miles  to  the  Ullage  of  about  ^00  houses, 
all  Greek,  with  a  Turkish  Agab.  During  the  revolution  the 
Turks  burnt  their  church,  which  they  are  rebuilding.  The  people 
appear  a  hai-dy  set  of  mountaineers,  but  in  abject  poverty.  The 
situation  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  is  extremely  picturesque,  and 
well  selected  for  defence.  It  will  he  remembcrtnl  that  St.  Paul 
touched  at  this  island  on  his  way  from  Asia  Minor  to  Phitippi. 

May  2j. — Landed  at  Thaso,  another  beautiful  island,  larger 
than  Samothraki,  but  not  so  lofty,  the  summit  of  Mount  Ipsarid, 
the  highest  in  the  island,  only  reaching  3428  feet  ahoie  the  sea. 
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Here  rock  is  piled  upon  rock,  the  whole  thickly  wooded  with 
pines.  In  former  days  this  island  was  celebrated  fur  its  (juarries 
of  while  jnarhle,  rivalling  that  of  Paros  in  beauty. 

The  noilhern  point  of  the  island  is  only  distant  three  miles 
and  a  quarter,  as  ascertained  by  the  late  surxey,  from  the  plain  of 
the  Kari-Su,'  or  Nestus,  on  the  simthern  shore  of  Thrace. 
Twenty  miles  further  north  Mount  Xanthe  reaches  upwards  of 
3800  feet  above  the  sea,  while  to  the  north-west  the  far  more  con- 
Bpicuoua  Pildv-Tepehj  risesmagnificently  toa  height  of  6 143  feet, 
almost  rivalling  the  Athona  in  beauty. 

May  27. — Landed  at  Cape  Sphiginenu,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mount  Athos,  after  a  voyage  of  five  days  in  accomplishing  a  dis- 
tance, in  a  direct  line,  of  less  than  eighty  gei^aphiral  miles. 

On  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  district  of  Saloniki,  fonning  part 
of  the  andent  province  of  Macedonia,  three  remarkable  peninsulas, 
of  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  by  nearly  four  in  breadth, 
project  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  almost  parallel  to  each 
other,  into  the  Archipelago,  embracing  the  gulfs  of  Monte 
Santo  and  Kassandra,  or  the  Singilic  and  Ttironaic  gulfs  of  the 
ancients. 

The  most  eastern  of  these  three  peninsulas,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Mount  Athos,  the  Acte  of  former  days,  the  A'gionJ 
Oros  of  modern  Greeks,  and  Monte  Sanlo  of  the  Franks,  is  joined 
to  the  main  land  of  Chalcidice  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  of  undu- 
lating ground,  while  its  south-eastern  extremity  rises  abruptly  to 
the  height  of  6349  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intcraecied 
by  innumerable  ravines.  T^e  ground  rises  almost  immediately 
and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at  the  northern  end  to  about 
300  feet,  and  for  the  first  twelve  miles  maintains  a  table-land  ele- 
vation of  about  600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded. 
At  this  spot  the  peninsula,  between  the  monasteries  of  Vatopedi 
on  the  east,  and  Kastamonitu  on  the  west,  is  narrowed  in  to  rather 
less  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pands to  its  average  breadth  of  four  miles,  which  it  retains  to  its 
southern  extremity.  From  this  point  also  the  land  becomes 
monntainous  rather  than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respec- 
tively 1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles  further  south 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  and  at  a  nearly  equal 
distance  from  the  cast  and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of 
Karyes,§  picturesquely  placed  amidst  rineyards  and  gardens.  A 
good  road  leads  hence  ilown  a  steep  volley  to  Irironj]  on  the  east. 
A  fine  richly-wooded  valley  also  lends  in  a  north -easterly  direc- 
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tion  towards  PandokriiUira  and  Vatopt'di  ;  and  the  road  lo  Xiro- 
potainu  is  good,  but  hilly,  and  the  cauiilrv  it  traverses  is  llie  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  part  of  the  peninsula,  richly  wooded  with 
oat,  rhcsnut,  Sic. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Karyes  the  ground  rises  to 
2200  feet,  whence  a  rugged  broken  country,  a>vered  with  a  forest 
of  dark-leaved  foliage,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
rears  itself  in  solitary  niagnifirence,  an  insutatett  cone  of  white 
limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  beigrhl  of  6350  feet  abfwe  the 
sea.  Close  to  the  difTs  at  the  southern  extremity,  we  learn  from 
Captain  Copeland's  late  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  siity 
fathoms  of  line. 

May  £S. — Sphigmenu,*  a  monastery  within  battlemented  wallai 
forming  a  square,  at  the  outlet  of  a  narrow  valley  close  to  the  sea, 
with  good  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  Igumenos  told  me  here 
were  forty-seven  Caloyers,  all  Greeks  ;  the  convent  very  poor, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  sell  iheir  lnwks. 

Kihantari,  half  an  hour,  by  a  beautiful  road,  through  brush' 
wood  in  flower,  now  and  then  a  venerable  plane  tree  and  a 
bubbling  stream.  The  monastery,  a  huge  triangular  building,  in 
a  picturesque  valley  opening  to  the  sea.  Haifa  mile  off-shore  is 
a  small  rock.     The  monks  here  are  chiefly  Bulgarians. 

May  2y. — Vatapedi,  a  vast  fortified  monastery,  seated  on  n 
height  near  the  shore,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  a  small  bay, 
whence  a  rich  valley  leads  in  a  winding  direction  between  ridges, 
whose  summits  rise  1200  and  1700  feet  above  the  sea,  as  fur  as 
the  town  of  Karyes.  The  path  from  Kiliantari  is  over  undulating 
ground,  affording  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  dark  blue  sea.  It  is 
rough  and  stony,  and  takes  ratlier  less  than  three  hours.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  projects  a  small  tongue  of  land,  on  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower.  I  examined  it  with  care,  but  could 
find  niithing  to  guide  me  as  to  its  date.  Two  small  brigs  were  at 
anchor  in  the  bay,  but  they  could  only  remain  in  fine  weather  or 
with  the  wind  off-shore. 

May  30. — Pandokratora  is  a  poor  place;  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  situation,  on  a  cUff  overlooking  the  sea.  The  road  from 
Vatopedi  is  shaded  for  the  whole  distance  by  magnlficeat  trees,  ^t 
about  half  way  on  the  left  is  a  tower  on  the  prqjccling  headland. 
Stavronikita  is  a  miserable  place  in  a  beautiful  situation,  half  an 
tour's  ride  by  a  wretched  road,  through  box,  laurel,  brambles, 
roses,  &c.  overrun  by  wild  honeysuckle.  Passed  two  towers 
dignified  with  the  name  of  arsenal,  where  the  monks  keep  their 
boat -gear  and  fishing-tackle. 

May  31. — Iviron,  a  vast  quadrimgle,  one  of  the  largest  monas- 
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on  the  Mount.  Its  library  appi'ars  in  much  better  orJer 
and  larger  tbati  elsewhere,  but  tbey  bad  no  c-atalogue  ;  and  the 
librarian  fierrely  refused,  wbcn  1  asked  ii  they  woulil  sell  any  of 
the  MSS. 

Karyes,  one  hour.  The  road  winding  up  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
valley,  at  whose  outlet  IWron  is  plared,  crosses  a  picturesque  bridge 
over  a  mountain  torrenl,  and  continues  up  the  valley  to  u 
lery  c:alled  Kutlumusi,  situated  in  n  fertile  country,  : 
establishment  of  twenty-five  Caloyers  only,  all  Greeks.  The  town 
OT  v31age  of  Karyes  is  at  the  hea!d  of  the  valley  I  had  ascended, 
looking  down  towards  the  sea,  almost  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  covered  with  a.  rich  mass  of  foliage.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  Turkish  Aghii,  a  kind  genllemanly  nian,  wlio  was  very  civil ; 
■jul  be  with  bis  brother  are  the  only  two  Turks  on  the  peninsula. 

Here  is  held  a  weekly  fair  or  market  on  Saturday,  which  pre- 
xents  the  smgular  spectacle  of  a  fair  without  noise,  and  a  crowd 
witbont  a  woman.  I  should  rather  say  without  anything  tame  of 
the  feminine  gender.  Horses,  bulla,  rams,  and  cocks  are  not 
uncommon ;  liut  everything  of  the  other  sex  is  absolutely  forbid- 
den, as  far  as  man  can  forbid :  but  uncivilized  nature  asserts  her 
lights,  and  wild  jiigcons  and  other  birds,  and  insects,  especially 
bees,  abound,  and  in  s])ite  of  the  monks'  unnatural  regulations, 
aSbrd  a  valiuble  source  i>f  profit. 

To  this  fair  the  neighbouring  country  people  bring  corn,  and 
wine,  and  iron  work.  The  Caloyers  supply  crosses  prettily  carved 
in  wood  or  horn,  beads,  prints  of  their  favourite  Panagia  or  of 
Ibeir  monasteries,  and  some  few  shops  are  opened  for  caviar, 
salted  fish,  ammunition,  6:c,  This  lasts  till  the  sun  has  risen 
three  or  four  hours,  when  the  shops  are  shut,  the  monks  depart, 
and  Karyes  again  assumes  its  wonted  tranquillity. 

Karyi^s  may  contain  a  jiopulation  of  200,  all  Greeks,  exclusive 
of  the  monks. 

June  I. — Returned  to  Iviron,  and  thence  by  Mylojwtimio,  for- 
merly, 1  am  told,  a  monastery,  now  only  an  arsenal,  as  they  call 
it,  belonging  to  LavTa,  to  Philoleu,  by  a  ru^cd  path,  which  would 
be  really  dangerous,  were  it  not  for  the  trees  which  stand  on  the 
sides  of  the  precipices.  Within  half  an  hour  of  Philoteu  the  path 
crosses  a  torrent,  and  immediately  on  the  right  is  a  small  pool, 
formed  by  the  water  falling  from  a  rugged  height  of  sixty  feet, 
(be  whole  shaded  by  oak  and  pine,  and  brilliant  with  dragon  flies 
and  butterflies,  rejoicing  in  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  pool. 

Karakalo.  a  moderately -sized  monastery,  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  near  the  head  of  a  steep  valley,  and  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  Somothraki,  Thaso,  and  Lemnos.  The  monks  tell  me 
ibey  had  a  library,  but  during  the  Greek  revolution  they  had  300 
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Turks  quartered  here,  who,  when  they  left  the  place,  took  every- 
thing mth  them. 

LasT.i,  a  long:  ride  of  ihrce    hours  and    a  half,  over  a  run;- 
gcd,  but  well-wooded  country,  gradually  assuming  a  more  moun- 
tainous  character,   leads   to   the   south-eastern   extreme   of  the 
peninsula,  known  to  sailors  by  the  name  of  Cavo  Xmyrna,  or  more 
commonly  to  Franks  as  Capo  di  Monte  Santo,  on  which  stands  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  Laura  or  LavTa,  alxne  which  the  peak  j 
of   Athos   rises   abruptly.      Here  are  two  churches  and  twentf  < 
chapels,  with  room  for  some  hunilred  Caloyers.     It  is  considereil! 
as  the  most  important  and  richest  monastery  on  the  Mount.     The  i 
churches  are  larger  and  cleaner  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  ;  the 
floor  inlaid  with  marble,  and  the  refectory,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
basils  four -and-l  wen  ty  tables  of  marble.     The  library,  too,seemt 
good,  but  they  said  they  had  no  catalogue. 

June  2. — Fine  clear  morning :  started  for  the  ascent  of  Mount . 
Athos,  the  monks  kindly  furnishing  mules  and  a  guide.  Imme- 
diately on  learing  La\Ta,  the  path  winds  round  the  southern  slope- 
of  the  mountain,  at  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  Below,  perched 
on  the  cliffs,  are  the  skiti  or  askiti*  of  Kerasia  and  Kapso-kalyria. 
By  a  rugged,  but  well-wooded  path,  through  a  forest  of  oak, 
chesnut,  pine,  ilex,  arbutus,  &c.,  we  wound  round  tu  the  north- 
west side  of  the  mountain,  where  the  scenery  at  once  assumes  a 
different  character,  and  the  ascent  commences  over  almost  preci- 
pitous rocks.  Immediately  over  our  beads  a  broad  belt  of  foliage, 
above  which  is  seen  the  bare  conical  peak  of  Athos,  without  a 
tree  or  a  shrub  to  break  its  well-defined  outline.  At  two  hours 
and  a  half  the  path  enters  one  of  the  gorges  of  the  mountain, 
covered  with  pines,  many  of  which  had  been  felled,  and  lay  across 
theroad.  Twicelhadtothrowmyself  frommymulc  toavoid being 
swept  off  by  their  branches.  At  three  hours  and  a  half  we  arrived 
at  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Panagia,-|-  and  some  cells,  above  the, 
wooded  region,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  barren  cone  of  white  lime-' 
stone  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  road  hence  is  no  longer  practicable  for  mules,  and  mf} 
Albanian  guide  refused  to  accompany  me  any  further.  He  saidi 
it  would  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the  summit.  I  scram-i 
bled  up  for  some  distance,  but  found  it  very  fatiguing,  and  not 
safe  alone,  and  unfortunately  the  day  was  hazy,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case  during  summer  in  Greece,  and  thus  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  seedislant  objects.    Still,  on  looking  to  the  eastward, 

•  Askitii  (uciticii)  very  tinnll  cells,  usually  built  aea  eacli  nthcc,  viih  a  eutlw 
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the  island  of  Thasos,  distant  thirty  miles,  Lemnos,  distant  forty, 
and  Samothraki,  distant  sixty  miles,  appeared  almost  at  my  feet. 

Turning  to  the  westward,  I  overlooked  the  projectingpcninsulas 
of  Longos*  and  Kassandra,  whicb,  ciimparcd  to  the  peninsula  of 
Athos,  may  be  considered  as  low  ;  and  from  the  late  survey  it  ap- 
pears that  the  highest  point  of  the  fonner  does  not  exceed  25yG 
feel,  and  of  the  latter  not  above  107S  feet  above  the  sea. 

1  looked  in  vain  for  the  shores  of  Thcssaly,  and  the  range  of 
Olympus,  which,  towering'  lo  the  height  of  9734  feet,  would  on  a 
clear  day  be  distinctly  visible,  although  at  the  distance  of  ninety 
miles ;  but  the  usual  haze  that  prevails  in  this  country  during  the 
summer  months  prevented  my  seeing  it.  A  few  heav^  drops  of 
rain  fell,  and  the  pealing  of  distant  thunder  gave  me  hopes  of 
seeing  a  storm  raging  at  my  feet ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  1  was 
disappointed.     Descended  to  the  monastery  at  Lavra. 

I  do  not  fmd  any  account  recorded  of  English  travellers  having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  Athos  since  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  on  the  12th  of  August,  17B7,t  now  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  whose  brief  but  excellent  account  of  the  ascent  is  comprised 
in  a  few  lines.  From  it  we  lenrn  that  the  lower  bed  of  the  moun- 
twn  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argillaceous  slalc,  and  the  upper 
put  grey  limestone,  more  or  less  inclined  to  white  :  the  latter  part 
lean  confirm  by  my  own  observations.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
mray  other  travellers  have  ascended  the  mountain  since  that  time, 
bat  they  have  not, that  I  am  aware,given  any  account  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  late  survey  of  these  shores  in  October,  1831,  Captain  Cope- 
land,  R.  N.,  had  his  theodolite,  &c.,  conveyed  to  the  siunmit,  as  I 
«m  informed  by  an  officer  who  was  employed  on  the  survey,  and 
from  that  elevated  station  took  the  angles  between  Pelion,  Ossa, 
Olympus,  Pierus,  &c.,  with  the  bearings  of  all  the  mountain  peaks, 
islands,  headlands,  capes,  &c.,  within  a  radius  of  at  least  ninety 
miles  ;  a  glorious  and  beautiful  panorama,  such  as  few  positions 
on  the  face  of  this  habitable  globe  can  offer. 

June  3.— Embarked  in  a  spunge-boat  from  the  Morea,  at  the 
Arsan^  at  the  foot  of  the  monastery  of  LaiTa,  where  is  a  curious 
tower,  and  coasted  round  the  southern  promontory,  which,  seen 
from  the  sea,  is  highly  picturesque  and  beautiful.  1  remarked  a 
singular  appearance  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  where,  two  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  sea,  a  groove  has  been  formed  for  some 
hundred  yards  distance,  apjiareutly  by  the  beating  of  the  waters. 
A  similar  gnKivc  is  also  formed,  or  forming,  at  the  present  water's 

•  LunRUi  anA  KaibnclGrah  of  tho  Turlu.  (HijEKhaltrah's  Ra<n-[1i  nai  BAraafa. 
Wicn  1812,  s.  Si.—F.S.)  Ti  Atyyiiru^.  Ni«t.  p.  21)5).  Therefore  LoDf^m 
rather  thsa  Loii|;ui ;  but  Meletius  (lib.  iviii.  c.  '13,  torn,  ii.,  p.  462)  ha*  tufyii, 
— F.S. 

f  See  Wslpole's  '  Coatinualioii  of  Mcmoiis,'  &<;.,  p,  40, 
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edgre.  arH  thus  a  tloulile  gronve  is  visible,  whicli  1  remarked  in 
seTeral  plnces.  The  fishermen  tell  me  the  tide  is  scsrrely  per- 
reptible  here.  Can  ihe  Mount  have  been  upheaved  ?  or  may  the 
waters  have  sulisided  ?  Perhaps  some  geologist  will  examine  the 
subject. 

TbeSkilior  Askiti*of  St.  Anne  occopiea  a  beautiful  niche  in  the 
rocks  on  the  south -western  cape,  esnrtty  correspondiijff  to  Lavra 
on  the  south-eastern  point,  being  immediutely  at  the  fovit  of  the 
peak  of  Athoe.  Between  this  and  Lavra  I  remarked  two  small 
villages,  most  rnmanlicnlly  situated,  and  apparently  inaccessible; 
but  it  seems  that  they  are  inhabited  by  independent  Caloycrs. 
I  believe  they  are  called  Kerssia  and  Kajiso-Kaljiia, 

St.  Paul  comes  next  in  order  on  the  south-weslern  shore,  inha- 
bited by  Bulgarians.  This  monastery  is  undergoing  a  thorougb 
repair,  and  they  are  huilcling  a  high  wall  to  protect  it.  It  might 
have  done  so  in  the  lime  of  its  founder,  but  is  useless  now. 

This  side  of  the  peninsula  is  far  more  rugged  and  precipitous 
tban  the  r»rth-eastcrn  side.  Between  the  last-named  monastery 
and  St.  Dionysius  a  very  remarkable  slope  of  loose  shingle  de- 
■cends  to  the  water's  edge  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  estendinj; 
from  (>00  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  more  singular  ns 
the  features  above  and  on  each  side  of  it  appear  as  when  first 
formed  ;  ravines  and  precipices  in  the  same  huge  block,  ft  is 
immediately  below  the  smaller  cone  which  projects  from  the  noTtli- 
western  side  of  the  peak. 

June  4. — St.  Diiniysius,  half  an  hour  by  water.  The  position 
of  this  monastery  surpasses  all  I  have  seen.  It  isperchMlonalofty 
rock,  almost  overhanging  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  striking 
ravine. 

The  monks  here  refused  me  mules  ^>  go  to  Simopetra,  distant 
about  three  miles,  and  some  way  inland,  as  they  said  the  road  was 
not  practicable. 

St.  Gregory  on  a  cliff  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  ravine.  The 
monks,  I  observe,  are  careful  to  shut  out  the  air  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  to  let  in  the  sea-breeze, 

Xiropol^mu  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  mnnaslories,  with  high 
walls  and  Hanking  towers,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
shore,  up  a  itcep  hill,  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
view.  I  hero  sketched  a  very  graceful  and  perfect  female  fignre, 
seated,  and  wi^  good  drapery,  in  white  marble,  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  monastery. 

June  5. — I  went  to  Karyes.  through  a  country  even  more  beau- 
tiful than   any    I   have  yet  seen :  too  good  for  its  unprofitable 

•  'Kti^ir,,  (irtfTi)  tilt  irtfrrie«f,  " a  \Aiet  cIcTotBil  la  (hi>lyl 
Id  be  a  veiy  baiburout  miriiptiun  uf  languajje  '  pcihujis  il  arui 
feminine  ta  innriif .  — K.  6. 
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bteajiexAs.  Oak,  cb< 
covered  with  ^rass,  ir 
than  a  wild  district. 

June  6. — K^ssiku ;  two  hours'  riding  over  a  stony  road.  On 
our  way  passed  the  ruins  of  the  fiinner  monastery,  occupied  en- 
tirely by  Russians,  The  present  one  was  built  in  1814  by  Call i- 
nutcbi,*  a  Greek  of  Constantinople,  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
murdered  by  the  Turks.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  and  capable 
of  contiunin^  from  '2000  to  SOtKJ  jiersons.  The  church  is  yet 
nnfinisbed  :  no  library  worth  mentioning. 

Xen^fu,  one  hour's  ride ;  a  moderate -sized  monastery,  inhabited 
by  Bulgarians  cliiefly,  seated  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  close 
to  the  sea.  A  short  distance  up  the  vale  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  beyond  a  Skiti  or  village. 

Dokbiariu,  a  small  monastery  cdntainin^  thirty  Caloyers  .- 
nothing  worth  notice.  Near  this  spot  is  the  cave  of  a  noted 
recluse,  who  has  lived  here  in  a  cell  for  fifty  years,  apart  from  all 
mankind ;  ycl  his  feeling's  would  seem  not  to  be  blunted,  as  he 
bestows  the  c.irc  and  attention  on  a  favourite  rose-tree  which,  if 
well  directed  towards  the  gxiod  of  liis  fel Low ' creatures,  might  have 
made  him  a  useful  member  of  the  ronjmunily. 

Kastamonitu.  Two  roads  lead  to  this  wretched  little  monas- 
tery, which  is  in  a  retired  spot  at  some  distance  inland.  The  one 
near  the  sea,  which  is  the  best,  is  said  tu  take  two  hours.  The 
monastery  contains  only  fifteen  Caloyera,  and  is  esccssively  dirty. 

Zog^fu.  This  rich  Bulgarian  ma\iastery'is  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  fine  wiHids  of  oak,  chesnut,  elm,  and  the 
Judas-tree.  Nature  is  always  bounteous  in  this  fertile  spot.  The 
snonaslery  contains  thirty  Servians  and  Bulgarians. 

This  completes  the  monasteries  on  the  south-western  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  ali  of  which  \  have  visited ;  but  I  have  not  entered 
into  a  full  description  of  them,  as  it  has  already  been  done  by 
•cbolars  far  more  eijual  to  the  task  than  myself;  yet  1  thought 
hnnghtbe  useful  to  record  their  state  in  the  present  day,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  ol'  comparing  it  with  the  accounts  of  former  tra- 
♦ellers,  as  Pococke  in  1740,  Dr.  Hunt  and  Professor  Carlyle  in 
1801.  and  Colonel  Leake  in  1806;  and  especially  as  during  the 
Greek  revolution  the  Christian  tenants  of  the  Holy  Mountain 
had  to  fly  before  the  stronger  arm  of  Moslem  soldiers,  and  of 
course  the  monasteries  must  have  suffered  much.  1  subjoin  a.  list 
of  the  niunbers  in  the  twenty  monasteries,  diatin^:iiishing  the 
Servo -Bulgarians,  as  given  me  by  the  Superior  of  each,  and  writ- 
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ton  donti  at  the  moment ;  ^ct  I  must  aulicc  that  lliere  seemed 
a  disposition  to  reduce  the  number  of  those  sent  out  to  beg — 
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Kiliand«n    JS"v-mn.nn<n 
I  Bulgftrinns  J 
Sphignn'im        • 
ValoiiAii 
PaiiduknltDra     . 
StavTonikita 
Ivlron 

Philolt-o  . 

KutlumuBi 
Kurak&lo 
Lavni 

Pavlo  (Servo  Bulgarian) 
Diunysio 
Grcgorio 
Simdpetra 
Xiropoliimu 
RuBsiko  (Russian) 
Xenofu  (Servo- Bulgarian) 
Dokiarlu 
Kaetamonitu     . 
Zografd  (Servo-Bulgarian) 


In  all  1450  men.  la  this  are  not  included  the  novices,  who 
may  amount  to  130  in  all. 

There  are  here  also  from  10  to  12  Skitia  or  villages  inhabited 
entirely  by  Caloyera,  the  chief  of  which  is  St.  Anne,  on  the  south- 
west point.  These  may  average  pGrhaps40  men  each  ;  makingfrom 
4O0  to  500  men,  and  fnjm  200  to  300  scattered  kcllia  or  cells,  which, 
with  the  town  of  Karyes,  reckoned  at  200  persons,  would  make  the 
whole  population  of  the  peninsula  about  2500  persons.  ThJs 
would  seem  to  be  a  great  falling  oiT  from  the  number  of  ^000 
staled  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1801  ;  but,  as  I  before  mentioned,  it 
depends  upon  doubtful  data.  I  only  give  it  as  an  approximation 
in  the  absence  of  anything  better. 
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Of  the  revenue  of  the  monasteries  I  could  obtnin  oo  account, 
but  I  fancy  ihej  have  much  decreased  of  lato.  The  Wallachlans, 
Bulgarians,  and  Servians  have  been  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
monasteries. 

Their  libraries  seem  to  be  in  a  much  worse  state  than  when 
visited  by  Professor  Carlyle  in  1801,  when  be  examined  about 
13,000  MSS.' 

The  sites  of  ibe  five  ancient  towns  which  formerly  existed  on 
Acte  I  leave  to  more  able  scholars  to  determine. 

June  7. — Left  Zografu  for  Saloniki ;  road  tolerably  good ;  the 
first  part  of  it  through  a  forest  of  oak,  chesnut,  elm,  6i.c.  T 
observed  several  old  towers.  At  the  extremity  of  the  high  land  of 
the  peninsula  we  descend  about  300  feet  to  the  isthmus,  and  con- 
tinue along  its  northern  shore  over  undulating  ground,  till  wc 
reach  the  site  of  the  canal  cut  by  order  of  Xersea,  but  which 
has  been  so  much  filled  up,  from  some  cause  or  other,  that  I 
honestly  confess  I  could  see  no  traces  of  it ;  but  I  did  not  leave 
the  road  to  seek  them. 

Of  its  existence  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  I  am  told  the 
oflBcers  on  the  late  survey  traced  it  without  much  difficulty.  Four 
mites  beyond  it  I  reached  Hrissijs,  situated  on  a  bill  close  to  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  and  consisting  of  thirty  houses  inhabited  by 
Greeks.  After  afortnight  on  Mount  Athos,  how  beautiful  do  the 
rustic  forms  and  sun-burnt  faces  of  the  peasant  girls  appear! 
The  road  to  Saloniki  continues  along  the  shore  for  some  miles, 
till  near  the  high  land  of  the  northern  projecting  cape,  when  it  turns 
nearly  west,  and  enters  a  billy  country  at  Nizvoro,  where  we  left  the 
silver  and  lead  mines  on  our  right,  and  continued  through  a  well- 
wooded  country  to  Laregovi.  Eight  hours  hence  by  a  mounttunous 
road  brought  us  to  Galatz,  a  small  town  on  the  northern  side  of 
B  beautiful  and  broad  valley,  richly  cultivated  and  watered  by  a 
stream  flowing  to  the  westward. 

June  9- — Continued  along  this  valley  to  the  westward  as  far  as 
the  pretty  village  of  Vasilikd,  of  about  120  houses  with  gardens 
and  vineyards ;  thence  westward  as  far  as  Sedes,  when,  leaiing  on 
our  right  a  range  of  mountains,  some  peaks  of  which  rise  to  3^00 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  our  left  the  gulf,  we  passed  over  the  great 
plain  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  gate 
of  Saloniki. 

Annexed  are  someof  the  Heights  determined  trigonometrically 
during  the  late  Survey  of  these  shores  by  Captain  Copeland, 
R.N. :— 

*  Set  bi«  LettBi  to  the  Biihop  of  Durhftm  in  Walpole'i  Memoir),  vol.  i,,  p.  IQG. 
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Profiftce. 


Thessaly. 


f 


Saloniki.  \ 


Kassandra. 
Longos. 

Athot. 


Gallipoli.  < 


Thiiso. 

Samothraki 
Imbro. 


Name  of  Motrntain. 


Height  io 
Feet 


Olympus 
Ossa  .  . 
Pierus  . 
Pelion .    . 


Peak  4  m.  S.E.  of  1 

Dhimitri   .    .    .    .  f 
Peak  4  m.  W.  of ) 

Platamona    .    .    •) 
Mavro  vodni  •    .    . 
Khortiatzi  .... 
Kholomon  •    •    •    • 
Peaks  m.  E.  byN.) 

of  Saloniki    .    .    .  j 
Volevod  (?)  9   m.  \ 

N.N.W.  of  Saloniki  J 
Peak  5  m.N.E.  ofj 

A.  Paulo  ....  I 

Summit  .    •    •    .    . 
Summit  •    .    •   •   • 
Karvouna  .... 

1  eaic  •••••• 

Above  Sim6petra  . 
Kary^s    ..... 

PilavTepeh(Pimari) 
Xanthe   ..... 

Maronia 

Chatal  Tepeh .    .    . 

rpsario 

Elias 

Feugari  .    .    .    •    . 
Elias  ...... 


9,754 
6,407 
6,161 
5,310 

5,119 

4,874 

3,564 
3,894 
3,420 

2,675 
2,173 

2,092 

1,078 
2,596 
1,842 
6,349 
3,249 
2,195 
6,143 
3,815 
2,174 
1,305 
3,428 
3,374 
5,248 
1,959 


Lat. 

North. 


40-5 
39-48 
40-15i 
39-27 

40-8 

39-58 

39-37 
40-34 
40-29 

40-38 

40-47 

40-21i 

39-58i 

40-64 

40-9 

40-10 

40-lli 

40  14 

40 • 534 

41 -9* 

40-53 

40-43 

40-42 

40-43 

40-27 

40  8 


Long. 
East. 


22-21i 
22-421 
22-14i 
23-3 

22-19 

22-32 

22-47 

23-8 

23-13i 

23-5 
22-54 

23- Hi 

23-34 

23 -504 

23-49 

24-20* 

24  17i 

24- 16 

24-6 

24-47 

25-32 

26-11 

24-43 

24-40 

25-37 

25-50 


VI. — Observations  on  the  position  of  Tavium.  By  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  Communfcaled  by  W.  R.  Hamilton^ 
Esq.,  F.R.S.     Read  January  9,  1837. 

The  situation  of  Ta^um^  the  principal  town  of  the  Trocmi  or 
^Eastern  Galatians,  has  Been  cbnsideireda  point  of  great  iniporlance 
by  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  geography  of  Asia 
.  Minor,,  and  who»  J0  ignor^ce  of  any  ancient  ruins. in  the  part  of 
the  country  where  the  ancient  Itineraries  tend  to  place  Tavium, 
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oonjMturslly  assigned  thrcp  difTcrent  modem  places  as 
its  site,  viz.,  Cborftm,  Yuzkit.  and  Tekiyeh.  It  is  probable,  liow- 
ever,  that  none  of  these  ])laces  represent  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Trocmi,  but  a  village  named  BogLazktii,  sitnatcd  between 
Chorum  and  Yuzkitt,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the 
former,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  latter.  Here  M.  Texler, 
two  years  ago.  discovered  extensive  remains  of  antiquity,  though, 
for  reasons  which  I  cannot  understand,  he  has  attributed  them  not 
toTavium,  but  toThcmiscyra.  Neither  Choriim  nor  Yuzkdl  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  ancient  sites.  The  former  town, 
which  has  not  been  describetl  by  any  modem  traveller,*  is  situated 
in  the  middle  ofan  extensive  elongated  plain,  surrounded  by  barren 
hills  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  town  to  the  east 
and  west.  Its  length  is  much  more  considerable.  A  small  stream 
runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  which  afterwards  flows  to  the 
eastward,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Cbotilek  Iniiik,  a  large  river 
which  joins  the  Iris  or  Tokit-Sii,  about  eight  miles  above  Amasia. 
It  lies  consequently  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  hills  which 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Halys  and  the  Iris;  and  as 
natural  boundaries  generally  formed  the  limits  of  ancient  coun- 
tries, this  district  was  in  all  proliability  not  included  within  the 
province  of  Galatia.  According  to  the  Turks,  Chorum  is,  com- 
pMwlively  speaking,  a  modern  town,  founded  by  Sultan  Amu- 
rath,  by  whom  a  large  handsome  mosque  and  a  stjuare  ugly  for- 
tress were  built.  In  the  walls  of  this  castle  are  inserted  many 
Greek  inscriptions  and  shafts  of  columns,  but  the  former  are  all 
sepulchral  and  apparently  of  Christian  limes.  They  are  said  to 
have  come  from  a  village  called  Hiirhdt,  about  thirty  miles  west 
bv  south  from  Amasin,  and  where  there  are  some  few  remains  of 
the  substructions  of  a  church.  This  is  probable,  for  there  is 
another  inscription  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Governor  of  Chor6m, 
of  the  same  character,  which  my  Tatar,  then  in  the  service  of  this 
Governor,  seized  in  the  possession  of  some  Armenians  who  were 
taking  it  to  Marsivan,  and  which  had  been  found  at  the  same 
plare.  The  distance  of  Chon'im  from  Amasia  is  (mty  aljout  46 
miles,  whereas  the  Peutingor  Table  gives  73  Roman  miles  be- 
tween Amasia  and  Tavinm. 

YnzkiSt  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  confined  on  the  north 
and  south  by  high  barren  hills,  and  oifors  no  natural  advantages 
for  the  situation  of  a  town.  Wood  and  fuel  are  extremely  scarce, 
and  it  commands  no  rich  or  fertile  plain,  and  possesses  no  suffici- 
ently insulated  height  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  Acropolis.  As 
a  town  also  its  date  is  very  recent,  having  been  founded  by  Achmel 

*  S«e  Leake'i  Alia  Minor,  in  ^w. 
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Pasha,  the  father  of  the  famous  Sulc-Iman  Bey,  of  the  Chspun 
Oghlu  family,  ahout  eighty  years  ago.*  Not  a  fouatajn  or  comer 
uf  B  tiousc  can  boast  a  block  of  stone  which  has  the  least  trace  or 
appearance  of  antiquity.  It  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  a  miser- 
.ible  mountain  yaila  or  summer  residence  of  the  peasants,  before 
Chapdn  Ogblii  fixed  upon  it  as  his  residence. 

Rennell,  on  the  authority  of  Tournefort.  supposed  Tckiyeh  to 
represent  Tavium.  Tournefort  merely  mentions  that  he  halted 
at  a  place  called  Tekiyeh,  between  Tokiit  and  Angora ;  but  this 
probably  (Tekiyeh  being  a  common  Turkish  name,  meaning  a 
saint's  tomb)  is  not  the  same  place  ns  the  village  Tekiyeh.  which  is 
situated  between  Amasia  and  Chorum,  six  miles  east  by  north  of 
the  latter,  where  are  some  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  where  I 
copied  two  inscriptions ;  for  in  this  case  Tournefort  must  also 
have  passed  through  Chorum,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case.  This  Tekiyeh,  moreover,  is  too  near  to  Amasia, 
being  not  more  than  13  hours  or  42  miles  distant  from  it.  But 
there  is  another  Tekiyeh  in  the  Hasiin  Ova,  an  extensive  plain,  half 
way  between  Chorum  and  Yuzkit,  producing  much  corn,  and  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  situated  the  large  village  of  Alajali.  Tliis 
place  is  between  eight  and  nine  hours  nearly  due  south  from 
Chorum  ;  and  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles  south-west  from  Ala- 
jab,  there  is  a  large  ruined  Tekiyeh,  or  sepulchre,  and  near  it  a 
beautiful  spring  of  water,  very  cold  and  copious,  Alajah  bang 
on  or  near  the  great  road  from  Tokat  to  Angora,  this  probably  is 
the  Tekiyeh  where  Tournefort  halted.  The  caravans  even  now 
seldom  bait  in  the  villages,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  near  some 
fountain,  or  where  pasture  is  found  for  their  cattle.  Here  is  nothing 
lo  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.  The  building 
is  of  early  Saracenic  times,  with  a  handsome  marble  doorway 
on  one  side,  very  richly  ornamented  with  early  Gothic  carvings. 
Besides  a  few  small  apartments  attached  to  it,  it  consists 
only  of  the  nave  or  centre,  with  four  large  niches  or  recesses, 
one  on  each  side,  arched  over,  and  the  centre  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  a  dome.  In  the  outside  wall  I  found  one 
imperfect  Christian  Greek  inscriplinn,  much  mutilated,  and  in 
the  burial-ground  of  Alajali  several  tombstones,  eridenlly  Chris- 
tian, having  large  crosses  caned  upon  them ;  but  without  any 
inscription. 

The  ruins  at  Boghdzkdi  have  an  air  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
impress  the  beholder  with  a  great  idea  of  the  power  and  wealth 

*  Ruleimon  Bry  ii  nell  knawa  for  hU  mceeiisrul  resistBiicc  to  tho  otrlers  of  the 
Porte,  BDil  foi  hia  gii>iit  weallh  and  power.  Uu  was  nne  gf  the  most  inlliientml 
Denh  Ucyi  ill  Asia  Minor  before  the  Porta  dt'rriveil  tlletn  of  their  feudal  righU 
nad  privIk'gtB  and  mdeiKudcot  juriBdictiom. 
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of  their  founders.  They  arc  siluateJ  on  a  sloping  hill  at  the  foot 
of  high  woodedinountains,  overlooking  and  coiiunaniling;  a  rich  and 
eKtensive  plain,  which  stretches  far  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  iLrough  which  flow  several  streams.  One  of  theacj  on  the 
banka  of  which  are  the  ruins  in  question,  is  capable,  even  at  the 
dry  season  when  I  visited  it,  and  when  most  of  the  watercourses 
were  absolutely  dry,  of  turning  several  mills.  Immediately  to 
the  south-east  of  the  ruins,  and  between  them  and  the  high  hills, 
are  several  lofly  insulated  summits,  well  calculated  for  forming  an 
Acropolis,  and  some  of  which  have  in  fact  been  fortified. 

The  distances  from  Boghazk(5i  to  the  known  ancient  sites  of  Ama- 
sia,  Angora,  and  Kaisariyyeh,  are,  as  correctly  as  I  could  learn 
from  the  Turks,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Boghfizkui  to  Angora  by  Sumgurlii         32  hours,  or  104  miles, 

2.  „  „  KaiHBriyyeh  by  Yuzkit,  36     „       ,,117      „ 

3.  „  „  Ziluh  by  Yuzkat  30     „      „     97i    „ 

4.  „  „  Aniasia  by  Alajah  2T  „  „  88  „ 
The  above  reduction  ti)  miles  supposes  the  Turkish  hour  to  be 
equal  to  3\  statute  miles,  which  is  perhaps  rather  over  than  under 
the  truth  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  in  many  parts 
mountainous  and  rocky.  Three  miles  to  the  hour  would  give 
respectively  96.  108,  9U,  and  81  miles. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  these  roads  separately. 

1.  Tavium  to  Angora. — The  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  1 16  miles 
on  this  road.  The  distance  being  deficient  on  the  last  station  of 
the  road  given  by  the  Peutinger  Table,  we  cannot  tell  what  dis- 
tance was  there  given  to  this  road.  The  Turkish  computation 
gives  32  hours,  which,  calculated  at  .IJ  miles  per  hour,  gives  104 
miles,  and  at  3  miles  per  hour,  9(i  miles.  An  intermediate 
number  in  statute  miles  will  be  nearly  equal  to  1 16  Roman  M.  P. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  situation  of  B(^hazk<5i  will  agree  with  that  of 
Tavium. 

2.  Tavium  to  Cccsarea. — On  this  rond  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
gives  109  miles,  the  Table,  If)  I.  But  this  number  being  eiidently 
incorrect,  the  route  in  the  Table  is  useless,  unless  we  suppose 
Aquas  Aruenas  to  be  the  same  place  as  Therraa,  in  which  case 
we  shall  have  113  miles  by  this  route  in  the  Table.  Now,  the 
Turks  reckon  30  hours  from  Yuzkat  to  Kaisariyyeh :  we  may 
reckon,  therefore,  about  34  from  Boghditki^ii  to  that  place,  which, 
reduced  to  miles,  at  Sj  miles  per  hour,  gives  1  lOi  miles,  and  at 
3  miles  per  hour,  lO'i  miles;  numbers  sufiidently  near  to  the 
M.P.  dedueible  from  the  Itiner.iries. 

3.  Tavium  to  Amusia. — Here  we  certainly  do  not  find  the 
same  g  cement  between  the  distance  firom  Amasia  to  Bogh&zkOi, 
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and  the  73  Roman  milos  between  Ainasia  and  Taviiun,  as  con- 
tained in  tbc  Pculinirer  Table,  the  <mly  authority  on  this  route ; 
wheroEis  the  distance  from  Bo^h^k^ii  to  Amasia  is  about  '27 
hours  or  8B  miles  passing  by  AlajaL.  But  there  is  probably  some 
ernir  in  the  Table  here  ;  for  if  we  move  Tavium  to  a  position 
which  is  nearer  than  Bughazkiji  to  Amasia,  the  distances  in  the 
Itinerary,  which  are  generally  more  correct  than  in  the  Table,  will 
no  longer  agree  with  those  from  Boghazk<5i  to  Angora  and  Kaisa- 
riyyeh  respectively. 

The  ruins  at  Boghiizkiii  have  already  been  descril»ed  by  M. 
TeJtier  iji  some  letters  partly  published  in  the  French  papers. 
Though  few,  they  are  striking  and  interesting.  The  principal 
ruin,  and  which  throws  every  thing  else  into  the  shade,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  bns-relief  cut  on  the  rocks,  consists  of  the  perfect 
remains  of  the  ground-plan  of  a  temple  of  large  proportions. 
With  the  esa-plion  of  one  corner,  the  whole  internal  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  cella.  pronaos,  adytum,  passages  and  small 
apnrtments  on  two  sides  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  whole  is 
f<)rme<l  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  with  the  exception  of  one  end 
of  the  building,  either  the  pronaos  or  adytum,  oa  architects  shall 
determine.  The  whole  length  of  the  building,  not  including  two 
distinct  enclosures  which  surround  it,  is  31*)  feet  by  14U.  The 
walls  are  of  solid  blocks  five  feel  thick,  the  interior  of  the  cetla 
measures  87  feet  by  6o. 

The  temple  stands  ujwn  a  rising  ground  facing  the  north-east, 
on  which  side  the  ground  appears  to  have  been  artificiatly  raised 
to  form  a  level  space.  Both  to  the  norlh-east  and  north-west 
flights  of  steps  appear  to  have  led  up  to  the  building,  and 
a  ])ortico  appears  to  have  existed  on  the  north-west  side. 
That  Tavium  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  we  may 
infer  from  its  l)cing  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (lib.  xii.)  who  speaks  of 
an  asylum,  and  of  a  a>lossal  statue  of  the  Doily,  and  who  would  in 
all  proliability  not  have  alluded  to  it,  had  It  not  been  a  remarkable 
building.  The  large  block*  of  stone  which,  although  Siting  close, 
are  sometimes  irregular  in  their  shape,  have  been  fastened  together 
by  large  metal  pins.  Most  of  the  blocks  have  six  and  sometimes 
tniire  sockets  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  from  the  mode 
in  which  t!ie  stones  are  broken  away,  it  seems  probable  ihat  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  barbarians  for  the  sake  of  extracting  the 

1  (lid  not  discover  tlie  slighlesl  trace  of  shafts  or  bases,  or  capi- 
tals of  columns,  or  nrcliitectural  sculpture,  or  ornaments  of  any 
kind.  A  rude  simplicity  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  parts  of  the 
building-  The  space  between  the  cclla  and  the  outer  wall  on  the 
•outh-east  side  is  divided  into  a.  Dumber  of  small  chambers,  ibe 
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outer  wall  (if  ench  bein^  farmed  of  a.  single  stone  varjing  from  1.^ 
tu  17  feet  in  Icngtb.  Tlicsc  apiirtments  were  probably  oivereil 
uver,  and  on  them  the  columns  may  have  been  placed, if  any  aucL 
esisled.  On  the  hill-side  to  the  south-west  behind  the  temple 
I  saw  mauy  large  blocks  of  stone,  but  tUey  appeared  Ui  me  rather 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  its  two 
iaclosures,  tiian  to  have  belonged  to  other  buildings. 

To  the  westward  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  same  sloping  ground, 
are  the  remains  of  a  square  enclosure,  pn)bably  a  fortress.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  raised  mound,  on  the  summit  of  which  1  traced  in 
several  places  remains  of  a  massive  and  almost  Cyclopean  wall.  To 
the  eait  uf  the  temple  are  the  remains  of  another  fortress  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  steep  hill  commanding  the  town.  The  summit 
of  this  hill  is  surrounded  with  a  tliiek  wall,  or  rather  heap  of  lociso 
stones  sloping  both  inside  and  outside  at  an  angle  of  40",  except 
on  the  north-east  side,  where  there  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  down  to 
a  deep  ravine.  At  the  top  1  found  several  large  holes  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  apparently  for  cisterns,  and  the  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  and  tiles. 

The  bas-relief  cut  in  the  rocks  is  situateil  about  a  mile  or  a 
mile  and  a  half  north-easY  from  the  temple.  It  is  in  n  small 
irregular- shaped  hollow  reseinbting  an  ancient  <|uarrv.  U  is 
open  to  the  south-west,  the  rocks  Jteing  from  30  to  50  feet  high 
on  each  side,  but  lower  at  \he  efld  opposite  the  opening.  It  is  a 
cnirious  and  interesting  monument,  and  although  many  of  the 
figures  are  nearly  obliterated,  particularly  tliose  furthest  removed 
from  the  centre,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  remarkable  monu- 
ment hitherto  discovered  in  this  part  of  -Asia-.  It  repre- 
sents the  meeting  of  two  kings,  each  h()lding  emblems  of 
royalty  in  his'hand,  and  with  n  long  train  of  followers,  who  estend 
along  ibe  two  sides*  of  the  hollow  space.  The  two  princjjtal 
figures  are  fife  feet  high,  the  few  figures  near  Ihem'are  three  feet 
sbt  inches,  and  the  others  two  feel  six  inches  high.  One  of  the 
principal  figures,  that  on  the  left  coming  from  the  west,  as  well  as 
Lie  fjjllowers,  arc  in  light  close-fitting  dresses,  wearing  high 
conical  caps  and  beards.  The  other  principal  figure  and  followers 
are  dressed  in  loose  flowing  robes  with  a  square  turreted  head- 
dress. These  hole  no  beards.  The  former  may  possibly  re- 
present the  king  of  <Lydia  or  of  Egypt,  and  the  latter  the  king 
of  Persia  or-of  Media;  and  may  not  this  monument  have  been 
intended  to  commemorate  a  peace  concluded*  between  tltem  ? 
Both  these  kings  were  at  war  with  the  king 'of  Persia  or  of  the 
Medcs  in  this  part  of  Asia ;  and  the  Halys,  which  flows  about  15 
or  20  mdcs  to  the  north-west,  was  at  one  time  the  boundary  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes.     1  am  inclined  to 
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consider  that  the  figures  without  beards  and  in  loose  flowing  dresses 
represent  the  Medes  or  Persians,  rather  than  Amazons,  from  the 
circumstance  of  some  of  the  attendants  immediately  behind  the 
principal  figure  being  represented  standing  upon  the  wings  of  a 
double-headed  eagle,  a  symbol  frequently  met  with  on  the  ruined 
Persian  buildings  of  a  later  period  which  occur  in  Armenia  and 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  king  himself  is  represented 
standing  on  a  wild  beast,  probably  intended  for  a  lion,  and  which 
resembles  some  of  those  animals  also  sculptured  upon  Persian 
buildings. 

I  r^^et  much  not  having  had  time  to  construct  a  map  from 
all  the  bearings  which  I  took,  I  therefore  send  the  accompanying 
rough  sketch  compiled  from  the  general  bearings  and  direction  of 
my  route,  corrected  by  astronomical  observations  for  the  latitude. 

Smyrna^  Nov.  10,  1836. 

Itinerary. 
Iter  a  Tavium  Caesaream  usque  M.  P.  109  Sic. 


Therma 

Soanda 

Sacaena 

Ochras 

Caesarea 


18 
18 
32 
16 
24 


Iter  ah  Ancyra  Tavium,    M.  P.  116  Sic. 


Bolelasgus  . 
Sonnalius 
Ecobrogis     . 
Adapera 
Tavio 


24 
24 
20 
24 
24 


Ancyra  Acitonviaco  36 

Eccobrigo         .  33 

LasBora        .         .  25 

Stabiu      .         .  17 

Tavio          .        .  — 


Peutinoer. 


I.  Tavium    by  masia,  to  Neo- 
Cacsarca. 

Tonea      .  .  13 

Garsi  (Gersioura)  30 

Amasia    .  .  30 

Palace         .         .         15 

Coloe       .  .  12 

Tidis  *         .         10 

Mirones  .  16 

Neo-Caesarea       .        10 

116  M.  P. 


II.  Taviiunby  Zela  to  Neo-Caesa- 
rea. 


Rogiuon 

36 

Ogone 

36 

Ptemais  . 

38 

Zela            .         , 

26 

Stabulum 

32 

Selanusa 

22 

Neo-Caesarea   . 

15 

195  M.  P. 
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III.  Tavium  lo  Comana  Pontics, 

IV.  Tavium  to  i 

Tomba 

16 

Euaaina 

Eugoni     . 

22 

Seralio     .         . 

•         •         •         . 

Zania 

Ad  Stabulum 

— 

Aqiias  Anieiias 

Mesylu    . 

22 

Dona  .         . 

Comana  Pontica 

15 

Strmusa 
Siva    . 
Cambe     . 

Maz.  Cffisarea 

VII. — Memoir  on  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Greece.  By  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baker.  Communicated  by  JoLn  Backhouse, 
Esq.  Read  April  24,  1837. 
The  map  of  the  Northern  Frontier  of  Greece  was  the  result 
of  an  operation  canducled  by  commissioners  of  the  three  Allied 
Powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  purp<»se  of 
determining  and  lajing  down  upon  the  ground  itself  the  several 
points  of  the  line  with  that  accuracy  which  a  permanent  scpara- 
tioa  of  Greece  from  Turkey  appeared  to  require,  and  the  neces- 
Mty  of  which  arose  from  the  incorrectness  of  the  best  existing 
maps,  and  the  imperfect  f;eodesical  information  supplied  by  modern 
travellers  W>  guide  a  work  of  this  nature  and  importance. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  a  connected  description  of  the 
tract  of  country  over  which  the  line  of  boundary  is  carried,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  extent  of  those  data  which  were 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  the  line  to  be  fixed,  and  for  the 
geographical  delineation  of  the  ground  which  it  traverses. 

These  data  were  wholly  wanting.  It  was  indeed  owing  to  the 
absence  of  them  that  the  commission  originated ;  since,  had  it 
been  possible  to  trace  the  frontier  on  any  existing  map  that  could 
be  depended  upon,  it  might  have  been  unnecessary  to  appoint 
officers  to  mark  it  out  who  were  total  strangers  to  the  country, 
and  who  were  only  enabled  to  feel  their  way  through  it  by  a  pre- 
vious reconnolssance  of  the  ground  itself. 

The  general  direction  of  the  line  being  nearly  east  and  west, 
and,  consetjuenlly,  at  right  angles  to  the  usual  routes  of  commu- 
nication leading  from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Lutris,  Ba>otia,  Acarnania,  and  .^tolia,  on  the  other;  the  points 
of  irUerseclion,  merely,  are  those  toucheil  upon  in  the  itineraries 
of  Gell.  Dodwcll,  and  Holland,  whilst  the  intervening  districts, 
of  a  wild  and  mountainous  character,  not  very  easy  of  access,  or 
iimiing  from  the  Klephtic  and  disorganized  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation, had  remained  unnoticed  hy  any  modern  traveller. 
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Colonel  Lapie's  map,  thniiph  in  itself  a  very  rcmnrkable  pro- 
duction, when. we  consider  ibe  many  doubtful  and  hetero^neous 
sources  frum  which  it  was  compiled,  and  at  that  time  the  best 
extant,  vi&s  still  very  defective  on  all  the  must  important  jwints  of 
the  line. 

Its  most  accurate  data  are  derived  frinn  the  itineraries  abnvc 
referred  to,  and  thoug'h  the  routes  given  bj  Sir  WilUam  Gell 
were  very  serviceable  to  us  in  the  investigation  of  the  eastern 
extremity,  and  especially  jn  hia  description  of  the  pass  of  Kbli>mi(, 
yet  in  the  examination  of  Western  Greece  and  the  mure  central 
diatricts  of  Agrafa,  the  only  authority  open  to  a  reference  lay 
in  the  voluminous,  though  somewhat  inaccurate,  work  of  M, 
Pouqueville.  ■'  Voyage  de  la  Grecc,"  on  which,  in  common  with 
the  information  supplied  by  Sir  Wdliam  Gell  and  Mr.  Dodwell> 
Lapie's  map  wa»  framed ;  but  we  Boon  found  it  necessary  to  shut 
it  up.  it  being  impossible  to  place  any  confidence  in  its  details. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  the  Valley  of  tlie  Sperchius.  Lapic's 
map  does  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  real  uinfiguration 
of  the  ground.  It  is  incorrect  in  the  position  assigned,  and  the 
denomination  given  to  the  several  mountains,  and  even  to  some  of 
the  principal  villages. 

Thus  the  name  of  Macrinurus  is  given  to  the  whole  chain 
of  mountains  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  and  of  the 
Aspro,  instead  of  being  marked,  as  it  is,  a  secondary,  and  very 
subordinate  feature.  Tymphrestus,  the  modern  Veluchi,  is 
placed  in  the  range  of  Agrafa,  instead  of  the  position  assigned 
to  Calhdrome.  near  Karpenitza  ;^no  part  of  the  chain  of  Othrys 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Varibovo  or  Heilevo ;  the  course  of  the 
Aspro  is  very  incorrectly  marked,  and  the  two  bridges  of  Kurakos 
and  Tartarina  arc  confounded  in  one. 

If  the  able  and  comprehensive  work  on  Northern  Greece  from 
the  pen  of  Colonel  Leake  had,  at  that  Ume,  made  its  appearance, 
it  would  have  assisted  In  clearing  u]>  many  doubtful  points  in  the 
investigation  of  unexplored  ground,  upon  which  every  local  infor- 
matioii,  we  were  obliged,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  resort  to, 
had  frequently  an  obvious  and  direct  motive  for  misleading  rather 
than  assisting  us. 

In  the  determinalbn  of  the  line,  therefore,  the  course  pursued 
by  the  commission  was  to  examine,  beforehand,  the  features  o£ 
the  country  in  the  direction  assigned  by  its  instructions,  and 
wherever  any  discretionary  power,  originating  in  doubtful  points, 
was  left  open  for  its  determination  to  select  those  most  conform- 
able to  the  objects  required,  with  a  further  reference  to  those 
portions  of  the  line  which,  in  immediate  connexion,  had  alreody 
preceded,  or  were  to  follow  them  ;  and  then  to  decide  upon  their 
adoption  before  it  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  any  new  district. 
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In  thp  subsequent  operations  for  the  complr-lifni  of  the  two 
maps  which  were  ihrected  to  be  prosenteil  respertivelj  to  the 
governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  was  thought  eEsential 
thai  a  work  of  this  importance  should  be  based  upitn  a  Iripjno- 
metrical  survey  of,  at  least,  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  each  side 
of  the  frontier  line  ;  and  with  this  view  a  base  of  4100  French 
metres*  was  measured  with  grrat  accuracy  in  the  plain  of  Aria  in 
tbe  summer  of  1833,  with  the  intention  uf  carrying  a  continuous 
series  of  triangles  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  that  of  Volo. 

Pohlical  difficulties  and  ihe  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
contributed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  work  in  the  mode 
and  on  the  scale  which  liad  been  originally  intended.  In  the 
mean  lime,  the  French  survey  of  the  Morea  haring  been  directed 
to  be  extended  to  Northern  Greece,  or  at  least  to  Attica,  Bffiolia, 
Locris,  Doris,  and  a  part  of  iElolia,|  it  was  determined,  as  this 
Operation  advanced,  to  base  the  triangulation  on  an  extension  uf 
their  stations  to  the  extreme  frontier  for  the  eastern  and  central 
districts,  combining  and  meeting  it  by  a  series  of  triangles  in 
connexion  with  the  base  in  the  plain  of  Arta  for  the  map  of  the 
Western  portion  as  far  as  the  chain  of  Agrafa ;  the  coast  line  at 
the  two  exiremiticg  being  compared  with  and  corrected  from  the 
accurate  survey  of  the  GuUs  of  Volo  and  Arta  under  Captain 
Copeland  and  Mr.  Cooling. 

Althouirh  the  boundary,  therefore,  was  examined  and  politi- 
Catly  determined  in  its  whole  extent  during  the  autumn  of  1832, 
jret  the  various  difliculties  ^  adverted  to  above  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  surveys  and  uf  ihe  map  till  the  spring 
of  1835. 

Including  its  sinuosities,  the  whole  extent  of  the  line,  from  tht 
Gulf  of  Arta  to  that  of  Volo,  is  nearly  l37  miles,  and  was  defined 
by  d5  land-marks  §  placed  in  such  positions  as  any  change  in  its 
direction  caused  by  <liversily  of  feature,  or  any  doubt  of  the  appa^ 
rent  conformation  of  the  ground  appeared  U»  require. 

At  its  ronunencement  from  the  western  extremity  it  intersects 
Che  low  sandy  promontory  of  La  Putita  (the  reputed  site  of  the 

•  4m'i-S3  English  yarJ». 

t  The  dutiiibed  aliLle  of  Wetteru  Graeeu  and  tliu  ditiutgaiiiied  habiti  of  the 
popnlatioa  have  iletccnd  the  brigadu  tupogtaphii(uu  emplujiNl  on  thib  iiiivey  fiom 
aoj  itUdiiipt  at  ita  extCDiiun  to  Acumania  aiid  thu  mounlainoui  Iracls  of  Agrafa. 

I  The  opponlllou  uf  Ihe  Turbiih  authoritiei  deluTring  ui  fium  all  accwa  lu  the 
Ottomiin  Icrritiiry,  ami  ruufinin);  the  iiperatiooi  in  the  louthiriril  of  Ihe  liae,  not 
only  ptodueed  greul  embatraasment  in  the  selection  of  tbe  ttatioiu,  but  imluced 
Ihe  adoptiga   ut  the    Male   of  „i^  instead  of  f^.  which    had    been   oiiKinallf 

}  These  landniarVi,  in  the  inhabited  district!  at  the  two  extremities,  were  moitlf 
dniroyed  by  the  Tuik*  ia  the  winter  of  1832:  they  were  restored  afCaiD  in  the  en- 
■uing  lummer,  and  Ihe  Greek  commiuioneT  attached  to  the  commissi  on  being 
ymoiuiUy  acquaiutiid  with  tba  aites  of  each  of  them,  their  cnuie  sulid  aiid  perraa- 
nant  mloratioo  wtu  Eoofided  tu  the  ears  of  hii  gavvtament. 
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andent  Aclium)  by  a  line  drawn  ihroufrb  the  midsl  of  a  marsh  at 
a  medium  distance  of  about  tbrce  miles  from  tbc  fort  of  the  same 
name,  which,  on  the  Acarnanian  shore,  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  at  that  spot  not  more  than  COO  yards  in  width, 
between  the  town  of  Prevesa  on  the  left,  and  La  Punta  on  the  right. 

From  the  eastern  shore  of  La  Punta  the  line  traverses  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  in  a  north-east  direction,  passing  between  the  pro- 
montories of  Skafidaki  and  Panagia,  and  disposing  of  the  islands 
in  the  Gulf  according  to  their  relative  proximity  to  the  northern 
or  southern  coast  line ;  those  of  Guidaroniai  and  Karakonisi  beinj 
left  to  Turkey,  whilst  Kefalo  and  the  group  called  Vouvalu  were 
allotted  to  Greece.  None  of  them  are  inhabited,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Karakonisi,  on  which  is  a  small  convent  and  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  where  two  priests  reside,  and  where  there  is 
asmall  vineyard  and  garden,  the  rest  of  the  island  being  covered 
with  large  olives  and  prickly  oak.  This  island,  strictly  speaking, 
is  connected  with  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  by  two  cause- 
ways or  strips  of  sand,  inclosing  extensive  lagoons,  where  the 
water  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  depth,  the  one  atuiching  it 
to  the  coast  near  Salagora,  about  three  mites  in  length,  the  other 
passing  through  two  small  islets  of  the  same  group,  and  meeting 
the  shore  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east,  near  the 
Bocca  Falsa,  or  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arta.  The  ancient  course 
of  the  river  to  this  point  may  be  very  distinctly  traced  ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  the  change  having  talien  place  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  situated  on  the  present  right 
bank  is  still  the  property  of  the  village  of  Komano  on  the  left. 
The  connecting  causeway  of  Karakonisi  to  the  eastward  passes 
about  200  yards  to  the  southward  of  the  very  remarkable  Hel- 
lenic ruin  now  called  Fido-Kastro,  and  the  position  of  which 
seems  to  agree  very  well  with  that  of  the  ancient  fort  of  Ambra- 
CU9.  This  consists  of  an  irregular  pentagonal  inclosure  of  Helle- 
nic walls  of  the  third  order,  surmounted  by  masonry  of  a  later 
date,  apparently  Roman,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water,  with- 
out any  intervening  strand,  to  a  height  i-arying  from  15  to  25  feet, 
one  side  of  the  pentagon  being  short,  and  the  general  figure  ap- 
proaching to  an  irregular  quadrilateral  of  about  160  }*arda  in 
length  by  140  in  breadth.  The  Hellenic  masonry,  in  regular 
courses  of  large  blocks,  rises  in  most  places  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  inclosing  wall,  the  depth  of  water  both  within 
and  without  not  exceeding  a  few  inches  ;  so  that  it  is  only  acces- 
sible in  one  of  the  monoxyla,  or  canoe-boats  hollowed  from  a 
single  trunk,  commonly  used  in  the  lagoons  for  fishing. 

Projecting  turrets  at  the  northern  and  soulhern  angles  are 
calculated  to  afford  a  partial  flank  of  defence  to  the  adjacent  sides. 
There  arc  also  two  turrets  on  the  sides  of  the  cjundrilatcral  facing 
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the  nortli-east  and  south-west.  The  entrance  to  the  inclosed  basno 
is  the  only  break  in  the  circuit  of  the  mfvsonry ;  it  is  placed  in  the 
south-east  angle,  and,  singularly  enough,  is  the  only  spot  not  well 
flanked.* 

The  island  of  Kefalo  appears  to  have  been  occupied  at  some 
period  as  a  post  for  the  observance  or  defence  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf,  as  foundations  of  walls  of  the  usual  Roman  construc- 
tion, in  alternate  courses  of  rough  masonry  and  tile,  are  traceable 
in  the  whole  extent  of  its  coast-line,  as  well  as  those  of  some 
milled  buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  however  is  of 
\txj  inconsiderable  extent,  not  being  more  than  250  yards  across, 
and  nearly  level  with  the  water's  edge.  Guidaronisi  and  the 
group  called  Vouvalu  are  barren  rocks. t 

After  traversing  the  Gulf  of  Aria,  the  line  of  boundary  strikes 
the  coast-line  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Gulf,  at  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  ruined  mctochi  of  Alcnidhi, 
at  s  point  where  one  of  the  lower  ofiscis  of  the  Mocrinoros  range 
abuts  boldly  upon  the  sea-shore ;  and  it  is  thence  carried  over  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Artn,  in  a  direction 
nearly  east -north-east  for  about  fourteen  miles  and  a  half.  Fol- 
lowing the  western  base  of  the  above-named  offset,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  its  extremity,  the 
line  then  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  east,  crosses  a  small  valley 
or  goi^  fonning  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  principal  passes  of 
the  Macrinoros,  and  is  directed  towards  the  base  of  another 
offset  of  the  same  range  descending  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
first.     The  line  then  follows  the  base  of  this  hill  for  about  a 

*  This  (leicriplion  rorrenpotida  exactly  with  the  iX-nrrit  >.i/im  of  Scylai  and  Dicic- 
chus  in  their  nolku  of  Anibraciii ;  and  as  tho  ojiening  of  the  bisiii  was  eviilKOtly 
QIi  the  liile  of  the  ancicDt  channel  of  AraclhuB,  it  Woa  la  well  piotL-cleU  aa  to  ilis- 
peiue  with  the  ceceitity  of  any  Hank  defEncea. 

f  The  aniitxt'il  letuin  will  xhow  the  cuinparatiie  value  or  the  levenl  fitheiica  la 
llw  Gulf  of  Aria,  at  rullowing  upon  the  Grast  ot  Turkish  coast-line  resplctively  :— 

Piaatre.. 
Fishery  ot  Hoioma  and  Gnio  Vivaii     ....  8,000 

of  Lachi  (nuar  Prave.a) ]1,S00 

ofGripo(uuarMaionia)  ....  3,^00 

of  ATlitiiaad  Zeucalia  (from  turo  lo  Salnoni)     .        12, MO 

of  Logaru  (east  of  Salaom)      ....  25,000 

ofCoftta 250 


Total  of  Tuckiah  Biheii 


ofAKTlloCne 
nf™o( 


r  I  be  Maciini 
pat  Aropi) 
Voni.«) 


Total  of  Qitckfishcr; 


■e  let  for  these  luma  by  auction  in  1B32- 
n  \83i  wag  c<[iiivaU'at  to  about  Z^.  Kuglish  money* 
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qiuirter  of  a  mile,  till  it  arrives  nt  the  Doiibsa  river,  at  the  ford 
which  is  croBsed  by  the  road  leadint;  from  Arta  and  CiimbiitJ  hi 
the  Macrinoros  and  Kar>aiTBerai.  It  then  ascends  the  Doubsa 
by  its  left  bank  for  about  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  traverses 
tliat  ijtrcam  and  the  offset  descending  from  the  Drimonari  range 
of  hills,  which  separates  it  from  the  river  of  Comboii,  descending 
to  the  latter  by  aravine  which  joins  it  about  half  a  rade  above  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  occupying  an  elevated  knoll  upon  the 
right  bank. 

From  this  point  the  line  ascends  the  course  of  the  river  Com- 
boii in  an  easterly  direction  for  alraut  eight  miles  and  a  quarter  to 
the  source  of  its  pruici|)al  tributary  in  the  plateau  of  Milia, 
which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Syntecuo,  of  the  Comboti  and  of 
the  Arta  rivers ;  and  from  this  plateau,  in  a  directitm  nearly  east 
for  about  one  mile  and  a  half,  it  attains,  on  a  well-defined  ridge, 
the  summit  of  Cheluna. 

This  mountain,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which,  wheo 
viewed  from  a  distance  in  the  environs  of  Arta.  it  hears  to  a  tor- 
toise (xtKaiw)  both  in  its  hump-shaped  form  and  in  the  varie- 
gated spots  of  heath,  pine,  and  rock,  scattered  over  its  western 
face,  is  the  muBl  prominent  and  remarkable  of  the  upper  chain 
which  encircles  tlie  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Aria  to  the  eastward, 
though  in  altitude  scarcely  exceeding  those  of  Veletchico  or  Syn- 
tocno,  which  Bank  it  to  the  north  and  south.  Veletchico  presents 
a  bleak  and  barren  surface  to  its  summit,  whilst  Syntecno  and 
Sycharitza,  still  further  south,  ai'e  very  remarkable  in  the  distance, 
both  from  the  boldness  and  sharpness  of  their  outluie,  and  from 
the  contrast  presented  by  their  bleached  calcareous  formation  to 
the  patches  of  dark  pines  which  in  some  places  mark  their  rugged 
and  almost  perpendicular  ascents. 

The  portion  of  the  line  here  described  may  be  said  to  cover  all 
the  principal  apprtmches  to  Western  Greece.  The  passes  of  the 
Macrinoros,  as  well  as  the  ridge  of  Drimonari,  which  pmlects  and 
secures  their  right  flank,  afford,  in  the  rear  of  the  river  of  Com- 
boti, an  escellent  position  for  it*  defence.  The  ridge  of  Drimo- 
nari being  flanked  by,  and  in  immediate  connexion  with,  the  lofty 
mountain -chain  of  Cbelona,  and  this  last  fulling  as  abruptly  to  the 
eastward  into  the  valley  of  the  Aspro,  forms  an  admirable  defen- 
sive line  from  the  Gulf  to  tlie  river.  The  first  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  coast,  following  the  base  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Mac- 
rinoros, skirt  on  the  one  band  a  small  but  fertile  plain,  extending 
from  the  mountains  to  the  marshes  and  salines  of  Koprena,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Coihl)o[i,  but  which  were  specially  con- 
signed to  Turkey.  The  valley  of  the  Comboti,  as  well  as  the 
gener^  face  of  the  country  between  the  Gulf  and  the  river 
Aspro,  is  covered  with  thick  wood,  increasing  in  size  and  varying 
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in  character  in  the  ascent  from  the  sea  tn  Mount  Chelona;  the 
lower  levels  abuunding  with  many  varieties  •£  the  oak  and  plane, 
and  occasionally  with  a  dense  underwood  of  arbutus,  prickly  oak, 
mastic,  aiid  other  shrubs,  whilst  the  upper  slopes  are  studded 
with  remarkably  fine  pines  and  silver  firs.  The  only  Hellenic 
remains  we  met  with  are — 1.  The  Castro  of  the  Macrinoro*  on 
the  summit  of  a  wooded  knoll,  about  500  feet  abo\'e  the  level  of 
the  sea,  immediately  behind  Menidhi.  On  the  apex  is  a  small 
Pyrgo  surmounted  with  masonry  of  a  mure  modern  date,  the 
ensemble  of  wliich  is  a  very  striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
Gulf;  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  northward  are  two  outer 
indusures  also  of  Hellenic  foundations,  forming  a  kind  of  ad- 
vanced work  to  the  first,  2.  There  aretwosmall  Pyrghi  further 
to  the  southward,  on  the  crest  of  the  Macrinoros  near  Langadia, 
plso  evidently  intended  fur  the  defence  of  the  pass,  and  not  calcu- 
lated, either  by  their  extent  or  situation,  to  afibrd  accommodation 
for  hay  amount  of  population.  Another  Hellenic  inclosure  of 
inconsiderable  extent,  in  the  interior  of  which  we  found  great  quan- 
litiesof  biiiken  tile  and  pottery,  occupies  an  elevated  position  on  the 
Drimonari  riilge,  near  the  point  of  connexion  with  the  Macrinoros, 
Itnd  was  probably  intended  to  combine  a  sun'pillonce  of  the  right 
of  the  passes  with  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Comboti,  leading  to 
f  be  vale  of  Syntecno. 

From  the  summit  of  Chelona*  to  that  of  Gabrovo,  a  space  of 
three  miles  of  bare  rock,  the  line  is  carried  along  an  undulating 
lidge,  forming,  on  high  table-land,  the  basin  of  a  Katavothron,  the 
most  prominent  elevations  of  which  are  called  Platovouni  and 
Rachigreocoixmlo.  From  Mount  Gabrovo  to  the  wooded  height  of 
Itamo  the  line  traverses  the  basin  of  the  river  Aspro  (including 
its  tributaries)  in  a  direction  east -north -east  for  nearly  thirty-one 
miles.  It  descends  the  western  slope  of  this  basin  by  the  preci- 
pitous bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  called  Stus  Kapnus,  for  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  its  junction  with  the  Aspro,  at  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  bridge  of  Korakos  to  that  of 
Tariarina,  the  only  two  permanent  communications  across  the 
river  in  tliis  district,  when  swoln  by  winter  rains,  though  at  other 
seasons  it  is  everywhere  fordable,  being  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
stream,  almost  losing  itself  amongst  the  white  beds  of  alluvial 
shingle  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Boll)  these  bridges  arc  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  their 
design  and  sprcail  of  their  span  of  arch  ;  that  ot  Korakos  espe- 
cially (which  remains  to  Turkey  as  her  line  of  communication 
between  Arta  and  Radovltch.  and  Trikala  and  Larissa)  is  perhaps 
Bnrivalled  in  the  hardihood  and  lightness  of  its  structure. 

"  Colontl  Lealft,  in  hit  map  of  Northeni  Qrwce,  has  given  the  name  of  Furia  tu 
lid*  moiuitain.  Ijut  Miiunt  Fuika  ii  (f  prebanded  to  bs  d  yatt  of  Agiafa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  livec  Aipro, 
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The  span  of  the  arch  mpasures  1 32  feet ;  the  total  length  of  the 
roadway  from  rock  to  rock  is  1 8 1  feet ;  whilst  the  width,  including 
a  narrow  and  very  low  parapet,  does  not  exceed  7  feet  8  inches, 
and  the  height  abwe  the  bed  of  ihc  river  is  1'25.  The  road  itself 
is  barely  6  feel  in  width  ;  nor  does  it  appear,  by  the  approaches 
on  either  bank,  to  have  been  ever  intended  for  wheel  communi- 
ration.  The  rocks  on  either  side  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
heiiiht,  and  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  clfect  of  this 
narrow  rib  of  masonry,  connecting  the  two  precipitous  banks  of 
the  Aspro,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  in  a  romantic  glen  from 
the  wild  gorges  of  the  Tzumerka  and  Agrafiotc  mountains,  and 
in  &  situation  where  the  traveller  is  least  prepared  to  meet  with  so 
beautiful  and  singular  a  triumph  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer, 
resembling  more  the  flying  buttress  of  some  light  Gothic  edifice, 
than  a  substantial  and  permanent  communication  for  man  and 
beast  over  the  foaming  torrent  of  the  first  river  in  Greece.  Its 
construction  is  attributed  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Prior  of  the 
monastery  of  Durikon  in  Thessaly,  and  considering  its  distance 
from  the  convent,  it  does  no  less  credit  to  the  liberality  and  public 
spirit  of  the  Calojers,  than  to  the  skill  of  the  engineer.*  Bridges 
of  this  description,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  district:  in 
the  \allcy  of  the  river  Petrillo  there  is  one,  of  which  the  arch, 
still  perfect,  measures  86  feet,  whilst  its  breadth  is  scarcely  8. 
There  are  two  others  in  the  valleys  of  the  Platanics  and  Hafto- 
poulo  of  simitar  proportions  ;  but  the  communications  leading  to  all 
these,  excepting  Korakos,  have  been  long  since  broken  up  and 
abandoned,  though  the  arches  remain  entire.  They  appear  to  be 
alt  of  ancient  date. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Stus  Kapnus  to  thai  of  the  Platanies 
river,  the  line  follows  the  bed  of  Aspro  for  ahiut  two-thirds  of  a 
mile,  passing  under  a  ruined  bridge  having  the  remains  of  three 
arches,  the  piers  of  the  central  and  widest  being  60  feet  apart. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Stais  Trichais,  from  the  practice  of 
restoring  a  tem]>orary  communication  during  the  winter  months 
by  means  of  hair  ropes.  The  shore  on  cither  side  is  low  and 
£at.  with  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivated  ground  on  the  left  bank. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Platanics  the  boundary  ascends  the 
course  of  that  river  in  a  north-east  direction  to  its  source  in  the 
moimtain  of  Taornata,  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  great  central 
chain  of  Pindus,  which  it  allains  in  Mount  Bugikaki.  by  a  crest 
of  sis  miles  and  a  Italf  in  length,  certain  peaks  of  which  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Aphorismeni,  Pende  Pyrghi,  Tria  Sinora,  and 
Stavron  to  Pastrikon. 

The  course  of  the  Platanics  b  the  existing  boundary  between 
the  districts  of  Leontitos  and  Megali  Vrisi,  and  the  cresl  from 
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Tzornata  to  Trin  Sioora  between  those  of  Petrillos  and  Provata ; 
the  Tria  Sinora,  as  the  name  deiiolej.  being  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  two  latter  anil  tbal  of  Megali  Vranpiana.  The 
ravine  by  which  the  I'latanies  descends  from  Tairnata  is  a  ro- 
mantic plen  covered  with  thick  wood,  the  oak  anil  plane  ^adually 
giring  place,  in  the  approach  to  the  mounlajn  rid^e,  to  varieties  of 
the  pine  and  silver  fir.  Of  these  last  wc  measured  two,  of  18 
and  14  feet  pirlh  respectively,  and  there  were  many  others  of 
nearly  e.jual  size. 

At  Papa  lo  Pedoma  the  river  appears  to  have  forced  its  way 
through  a  wail  of  rock,  many  hundred  feet  in  perpendicidnr 
height,  the  rocks  on  either  side  approacliin;;  so  closely,  that  h 
traditionary  legend  in  suppitrt  of  its  name,  denotes  it  as  having 
been  leapt  across  by  some  active  priest,  whose  name,  however, 
has  not  been  preserved  to  give  better  authority  to  the  feat. 

It  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  the  events  of  the  last  twenty 
years  should  have  had  even  a  more  withering  clfect  upon  the 
population  of  this  portion  of  Northern  Greece  than  on  any  other 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier.  Even  during 
the  lifetime  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Jannina,  the  wild  inhabitants  of  these 
secluded  glens,  forming  the  districts  of  Upper  Agrafa,  were  only 
kept  in  awe  by  the  strong  arm  and  able  administration  of  the 
despot ;  but  when  the  reins  of  authority  were  loosened  by  hia 
death,  and  when  the  subsequent  revolution  in  Greece  not  only 
mode  these  fastnesses  the  common  haunt  and  lefugc  of  every 
border  bandit,  but  left  it  still  uncertain  to  which  power  they  might 
eventually  fall,  and  therefore  made  both  parties  alike  indifferent 
to  the  tranquillity  or  organir^tion  of  so  distant  and  unprofitable  a 
tract,  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  social  life  were  relaxed  and 
abandoned,  and  the  habits  of  the  population  degenerated  into  the 
reckless  calling  of  mere  Klepblic  hordes. 

Many  ^'ill^ges  have  in  consequence  disappeared ;  others  are 
reduced  lo  heaps  of  ruins  or  simple  kalybea.  mere  groups  of  huts 
suited  to  the  nomadic  babits  of  the  occupants ;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  little  barley  and  maize  in  the  more  favoured  sjmts  is 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  agricultural  produce, 

Pelrillos,  a  succession  of  small  hamlets  in  the  sequestered  glen 
of  the  same  name,  shut  in  between  Mounts  Karavi,  Bugikaki, 
and  Tzornata,  and  noted  by  Colonel  Leake  as  the  second  town  of 
Agrafa,  had  at  this  moment  (1832)  only  two  inhabited  houses, 
though  the  ruins  of  many  others,  in  every  stage  of  decay,  lay 
scattered  for  a  considerable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  ravine. 

The  general  formation  of  this  part  of  the  Agrafiote  range  is 
calcareous,  varying  very  much  in  character,  and  with  the  strata 
generally  very  highly  inclined.  No  rocks  of  a  primitive  character 
were  obscned,  though  in  the  more  northern  ranges  of  Pindus, 
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between  Melzovn  and  Calabaka.  both  serpentine  and  granite  are 
founil  in  abundance. 

Tlio  sudilen  IrauaitiiiDs  of  cliinatc  in  tliis  district  render  it 
eKtremely  unlicaliliy  during  tlie  autumn  niontlis.  It  is  true  that 
no  part  of  the  central  range  of  mountains  is  above  the  le\-el  of 
perjietuul  frost,  and  before  the  enti  of  August  the  highest  peaks 
of  Pindus  are  bare  of  snnw  ;  but  yd  the  intense  heats  of  summer 
hud  scarcely  subsided  when,  so  early  as  the  14th  of  September, 
the  secondary  ranges  of  hills  were  capped  with  snow,  and  long 
before  the  end  of  Onlober  even  the  luwer  levels  were  covered  to 
a  considerable  depth.  This  unusual  severity  indeed  was  transient, 
though  its  ordinary  effect  is  Hi  impede,  anil  frequently  altogether 
to  interrupt,  the  communications  during  the  winter  months 
between  Kastern  and  Western  Greece,  by  the  bridges  nt  Kurakoa 
and  Tartariua,  owing  to  the  insulfit'iency  of  tratfic  to  keep  tha 
road  open,  so  that  travellers  with  loaded  mules  passing  from  Arta 
to  Zeitoun  or  Tricala  are  forced  to  take  the  high  road  by  Jan- 
nina.  through  Thessidy,  in  order  lo  pass  the  chain  of  I'indus  by 
the  beaten  route  to  the  capital,  and  even  this,  being  never  cleared 
by  manual  labour,  is  frequently,  after  every  fresh  fall,  inipossable 
for  many  days  together. 

From  Mount  Bugikaki  tlic  boundary  line  descends  the  great 
chain  of  the  Agrafiote  mountains  to  the  cave  of  Spilia  Kamako, 
the  principal  source  of  the  Karitsa,  which  here  rushes  from  the 
perpendicular  fai  e  of  the  roiJt  in  a  stream  ttf  considerable  force. 
Tliis  cave  is  very  extensive,  the  roof  in  the  interior  being  studded 
with  large  stalBctilca,  and  a  ruttu-d  chapel  of  the  Panagia,  the 
probable  successor  of  some  heathen  Pane  of  early  date,  renders 
it  an  occasional  point  of  devotional  resort  tu  the  Thessalian 
villagers. 

From  this  jioiiit  the  boundary-  follows  the  course  of  the  Karilxa, 
in  a  direction  S.E.  for  about  five  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Manginr  or  Miingeri  river,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
takes  the  name  of  Megdova.  and  after  receiving  the  tributaries 
of  Agraliotico,  and  the  river  of  Carpenisi,  discharges  itself  into 
the  AspriJ  helow  the  bridge  of  Tartarina,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Syntecno. 

It  lakes  its  rise  in  the  eastern  base  of  Mounts  Koravi  and  Affen- 
dico.  a  projecting  offset  of  tlie  first,  and  after  traversing  the  plain 
of  Xe^rujKilis  in  a  southerly  direction,  turns  to  the  S.W.  and 
intersects,  almost  at  right  angles,  the  grent  chain  from  whence  it 
derives  its  source. 

The  connecting  feature,  forming  tlie  hog'sback,  as  we  sltouhi 
term  it,  of  Greece,  lies,  therefore,  in  the  comparatively  low  range 
of  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Neuchori,  and  forming  the  western 
slope  of  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly.     This  feature  originating 
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in  the  lower  eastern  elopes  of  Mount  Karavi,  after  encircling  the 

filaJns  of  Nevropolifl  by  a  range  of  moderate  height  and  undu- 
atinie  character,  rises,  in  Itajno  and  Caprovouni,  to  gharper  crests 
and  peaks  of  more  decided  prominence,  which  it  preserves  to 
Mount  \ulgart,  where  it  again  falls  to  the  low  neck  and  table- 
fanned  ridge  of  Zacharachi  Vrisi,  from  whence  it  branches  to 
'  the  chains  of  Othrys  and  Olta. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Karilza  the  boundary  line  follows  the 
bed  of  the  Mangeri  for  about  300  yards  to  thai  of  the  Moucha, 
which  it  ascends  for  nearly  three  miles  to  the  source  of  its  prin- 
cipal and  central  branch  in  the  Mount  Ilaina,  a  very  remarkable 
double-topped  peak,  thickly  covered  with  pines.  From  Mount 
I  tamo  it  follows  the  crest  of  the  line  of  liilla,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal summits  are  named  Caprovouni  and  Vulgari,  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction  for  a  space  of  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  ii>  the  neck  of 
Zacharachi  Vrisi,  the  connecting  link  of  the  chains  of  O^ta  and 
Othrys  with  the  main  chain  of  Pindus,  and,  consequently,  the 
pointnf  division  between  the  basinaof  the  Aspro.theSperchius.  and 
I  die  Salembria :  including,  of  course,  their  respective  tributaries. 
I  The  exact  site  of  this  spot,  so  interesting  in  a  geographical, 
■nd  so  important  in  a  jwlitical  light,  since  the  direction  of  iba 
central  portions  of  the  line  resulted  wholly  from  its  determination, 
was  ascertained  to  be  about  eleven  miles  N.E.  of  Veluchi,  the 
ancient  Tymphreslus,  and  about  three  miles  due  east  of  Furna ; 
and,  as  the  table-land  of  j^acharachi.  though  not  of  a  very  pro- 
minent character,  or  very  baldly  defined,  is  an  open  down,  and 
perfectly  clear  of  wood,  no  difficulty  existed  m  the  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  several  ravines  and  gullies  forming  the  basins  we  were 
desirous  of  determining.  Veluchi  had  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  the  connecting  point  of  the  three  chains  of  CEla,  Othrja, 
and  Pindus,  but  in  fact  lies  wide  of  Othrys.  and  is  a  part  of  the 
chain  of  CEta,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  great  chain  of 
Greece,  and  becomes  the  parent  of  Guiena,  Vardoussia,  and 
Parnassus,  the  tliree  most  lofty  mountains  of  Northern  Greece. 

From  Zacharaclii  Vrisi  to    Mount  Samendruula    the  line  is 

canied  along  the  crest  of  hills  generally  known  by  the  name  of 

Othrys,  in  a  direction  at  first  nearly  S.  for  about  five  miles ;  and 

tben>  making  n  sharp  turn  at  the  Tambour  of  Aios  Elias,  nearly 

E.  for  about  fifty-five  miles,  including  the  many  sinuosities  of  the 

ridge,  which  from  Aios  Elias  to  the  mountains  of  Gura  (Othrys 

proper)  is  very  undecidc«l   in  its  general  character,  and,  though 

SB  unbroken  line  of  partition  between  the  basins  of  the  Sperchius 

L  4Bd  the  Salembria,  is  frequently  so  low  and  ill-defined,  as  well 

L  Ml  in  many  places,  so  covered  uith  thick  coppice  wood,  and  with 

I  Katavothra  on  the  very  crest,  as  to  make  its  determination  e\- 

t  tremely  intricate,  and  to  render  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
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number  cjf  land-marks  indispensable  for  this  portion  of  the  line. 
From  Zacharaclii  to  Sameniiroulft  these  nmount  to  sixty. 

Wherever  the  boundary  happened  to  approach  or  to  intersect 
any  inhabited  district,  the  most  intense  anxiety  naturally  prettiilcd 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  population  to  prolit  by  the  advantages 
which  the  new  territorial  division  presented.  A  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  village  of  Janitzou,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  well-budt  houses,  many  «f  them  of  atone,  and  of  two 
stories  in  height,  with  two  small  chapels,  and  the  inhabitants,  of 
course,  like  at!  the  rural  ])opulation,  wholly  Greek.  This  village, 
placed  about  20O  yards  below  the  ridge  of  Othrys  on  the  nurlbern 
slope,  having-  necessarily,  from  its  situation,  been  consigned  to 
Turkey,  the  inhabitants,  embarrassed  by  the  hardship  of  their 
position,  which  moreover  separated  thera  from  some  of  their  best 
land  lying  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  finding  any 
alteration  of  the  line  in  amendment  of  their  position  impossible, 
set  themselves  to  work  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  by  trans- 
ferring their  locale  ;  and,  by  the  following  year,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  they  had  removed  the 
materials  of  their  houses,  stone  by  stone,  to  an  eligible  site  on 
the  Greek  slope  of  the  hill.  All  traces  of  Palea  Janitzou,  ax 
the  village  is  already  called,  will  probably,  therefore,  soon  dis- 
appear, and  a  similar  feelmg  will  operate  in  producing,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  a  very  important  effect  upon  the  population  of 
those  districts  which  adjoin  the  frontier- 

Thc  subsoU  of  the  whole  range  of  Othrys  is  a  limestone  of 
various  and  highly- inclined  strata,  occasionally  mixed  with  iron 
ore,  amyonthe,  and  asbestos.  The  presence  of  iron  is  in  many 
places  so  strongly  developed,  and  the  facility  of  land  carriage  to 
the  Gulf  of  Zcitoun  would  be  so  great,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  becoming  one  day  a  source  of  national  wealth, 
whenever  the  resources  or  capital  of  the  country  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  working  of  the  ore. 

At  the  Derveni  of  Furka  the  crest  is  traversed  by  the  high 
road  leading  from  Zeitoun  to  Thaumako  and  Larissa ;  from  this 
point  it  assumes,  for  a  few  miles,  a  bolder  outline,  but  beyond 
Audinitza  falls  again  into  a  very  low  and  extremely  intricate 
feature,  covered  with  thick  wood,  till  it  rises,  beyond  Petroula, 
into  the  knot  of  mountains  known  as  the  Gura  Mountains,  of 
which  the  lughest  peak,  to  the  westward  of  Samendroula,  is 
named  Jeracovouni.  These,  branching  out  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Volo,  form  Mounts  Khlomo  and  Tragovouni  to  the  eastward,  and 
to  the  northward,  circling  round  to  the  westward  of  Asmeyro, 
form  the  link  of  connexion  to  Pelion  and  Ossa,  and  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  basin  of  Thessaly. 

The  direction   of  the    eastern    extremity  of  the  line, 
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from  the  chain  of  Othrjs  to  the  shore  of  ihe  Gulf  of 
Volo,  was  delennined  by  the  position  of  the  pass  of  Khiomo,  which 
having  been  specially  assig^netl  to  Greece,  and  included  in  her 
territory,  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a  boundary  to  the  northward 
of  the  ridge  on  which  it  lies,  between  Ptcleo  and  Surbis. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  ground  leaving  no  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  Sir  William  Cell's  description  of  this  pass,  and  of 
ihe  position  whirli  it  occupies,  the  course  of  the  Surbintico,  which 
mns  at  the  fool  of  the  mountain,  was  selected  from  its  source  in 
Mount  Samendroula  to  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Surbis.  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles  and  a  half  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  this  river,  which  there  takes  the  name  of 
HoBsouli,  is  circumscribed  by  the  lower  features  of  Mount  -Samen- 
droula into  a  narrow  and  densely-wooded  ravine,  till  it  emerges 
into  the  plain  of  Surbis  by  a  romantic  gorge  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  cultivation  and  irrigation  of 
the  maize  fields  and  mulberry  orchards  of  which,  the  original 
channel  is  diverted,  and  in  many  places  almost  lost. 

The  village  of  Graditza,  as  described  by  Sir  William  Cell,  in 
his  map  and  itinerary,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Dodwell's  tour,  .ind 
cupied  from  thence  into  Lapie's  map,  has  no  existence  in  the 
position  assigned  to  it,  the  large  and  once  Nourishing  village  on 
that  site  having  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Gardlki;  but 
even  had  it  been  correctly  designated,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  rccoocile  it  with  the  pass  of  Khiomo,  or  to  include  the 
latter  in  the  Greek  territory  by  any  well-defined  line  running  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  other. 

The  unchecked  marauding  parties  of  the  frontier  Klephtcs 
tave  reduced  Gardiki,  Gura,  Surbis,  and  ef>ery  village  in  this 
district,  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution.  Half  tlie  houses 
were  unoccupied,  or  in  ruins,  and  the  law  of  the  strongest  being 
the  only  one  at  that  period  in  force,  no  security  or  protection  was 
afforded  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  of  whom  scarcely  a  third 
remained,  compared  wilh  the  numbers  prior  to  the  revolution. 
Several  of  these  villages,  such  as  Echinos  or  Ekinos,  are  now  mere 
kalybea,  and  their  sites  may  probably  soon  cease  to  be  occupied. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  notice  that  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  Turkey  and  Greece  is  traced  throughout  by 
natural  features  as  well  as  defined  by  artificial  land-marks ;  by 
the  base  of  the  lower  features  of  the  Macrinoros ;  by  the  sis 
streams  of  the  Comljoti,  the  Stous  Kapnuus.  the  Platanies,  the 
Karitza,  the  Moucha,  and  the  Surbiotico,  with  the  three  intervening 
crests  of  Chelona,  Agrafa,  and  Olhrys.  The  chain  of  CUeluna 
is  traversed  by  the  two  first ; — that  of  Agrafa,  by  the  third  and 
fourth  ; — and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  range  of  Othrys,  at 

two  extremities,  is  traced  by  the  Moucha  and  Surbiotico. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  tliia  boundary  forma  a.  line  oC 
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separation  betweeo  tlie  ChristiaD  and  Mohfunmedan  populatioiU, 
or  thnt  the  latter  indeed  are  to  be  found  at  ail  in  its  vicinity. 
Pcrsimal  comfort  and  ))ersonal  security  naturally  draw  the  Turks 
together  in  tUe  larger  towns,  leaving  the  rural  districts  entirely 
to  the  care  and  cultivabon  of  their  rayaha.  In  Patradjick  and 
^eitoun  lliey  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  oonsidemble  DUtn- 
bcrs ;  Viut  having  sold  their  property  and  retired  upon  Thessuly, 
so  soon  as  the  cession  of  tbese  districts  became  known,  not  a 
Mussulman  ia  now  to  be  found  in  either  town;  and  with  the 
esreption  of  the  occasional  Wsita  of  the  Dervent-Agas,  and  the 
collectors  of  taxes,  no  Turkish  authority  is  ever  tt>  be  met  with  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier.  The  wild  and  steril 
character  of  the  country  wliich  it  traverses  presenting  no  induce- 
ment for  the  cxertiuns  of  a  population  so  scanty  in  amount,  the  only 
cultivated  ground  to  be  met  with  is  found  at  the  two  eztreniitiei, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Combnti  and  Surbis,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Karitza,  and  u))oo  the  crest  of  Othrys  in  the  vicinity  of  Janitzou. 

The  annexetl  Heights  were  obtained  during  the  Siurey  of  th« 
line  of  Frontier :  they  are  only  given  as  a  close  approximation  to 
the  truth,  as  the  inslruments  made  use  of  were  too  small  for  very 
accurate  uliservutions.  The  positions  are  not  here  given,  as  the^r 
are  all  marked  on  the  map. 


Gi-decbI  Po  si  I  ion. 

Height  Id  r^t. 

Range  of  Pindus  .     .     . 

Buftikaki    .     . 

7,759 

Near  CftTjicnilKa   .     .     . 

Vi-lkclii     .     . 

7,657 

Ran^nf(£ta.     .     .     . 

Kfttavodiron    . 

7.071 

W.  of  the  Aspro  .     .     . 

Gabrovo      .     . 

6,479 

Cheloua      .     . 

6,313 

"         >"          '.     .     . 

Sycharitza  .     . 

5.908 

E.  of  the  Maiigeri      .     . 

llamo    .     .     . 

5,789 

E.  of  the  Aaiiro     .     .     . 
RHUge  of  Othrys  .    .    . 

Carries.     .     . 

5,764 

.leracovouni     . 

5,669 

,.      ofAgrala  .     .     . 
„      ofCEla.     .     .     . 

Stano     .     .     . 

5,538 

Goullena    .     . 

4.662 

„      ofOihryg   .     .     . 

Andinitza  .     . 

4,392 

Oppijsile  Ziimero       ,     . 

Zurmentzallo  . 

3,625 

Range  of  Othrys  .     .     . 

Jenitzuu     .     . 

3,431 

Xero  Vouni     . 

3,273 

„         „          ... 

Megalo  Is8i>ma 

3,045 

Near  Oulf  of  Yolo      .     . 

KMomo      .     . 

2,950 

Negropont 

Liihttda      .     . 

2,222 

S.  of  |)ort  I'teleo    -     .     . 

Trngovount      . 

2,106 

Macrinoros      .... 

Lungudiu    .     . 

1,433 

S.  of  the  Gulf  of  ArU     . 

Amvtideros      . 

1,421 

New           „           „        . 

Kas'tTi    .     .     . 

1,365 

'.^sjri: 

ftll.— ^JVotes  made  on  a  Jowntey  to  the  Source  (iftkt  Rfcer  Ofmfet 
i"  m  Syria,  in  September.  1834.    By  W.  Burckhardt  Barker.  Esq, 

—Communicaled  by  Dr.  Lee,  LL,D. — Read  Feb.  15,  1836. 
rrhe  following  noies  were  exlmcted  from  r  journal  kept  bj  Mr.  W.  B. 
Barker,  during  a  journey  through  n  considerable  portion  of  Syria  in 
1835,  The  writer  of  thcni,  whose  father,  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  many  years 
consul  at  Aleppo  and  atterwards  at  Alexandria,  is  well  known  for  hia 
obligingucss  ajid  hospitality  lo  all  travellers  in  the  East,  has  the  advan- 
ittge  of  speaking  and  writing  Arabic  as  his  native  language.  Mis  route 
led  him  from  Beirut  to  BitrCin  Euid  Kauilbin,  over  Mount  Lebanon  tu 
Ba'lhek,  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Orontes ;  returning  by  'Ain-neti!"  to 
Triouli,  and  thence  along  the  coa»t  an  far  ns  Suweidiyah,  near  the  month 
of  the  Orontes,— a  journey  of  about  400  miles.  As  the  greater  part  of 
this  route  has  been  already  descrilied  by  Maundrell,  Squire,  Burckhordt, 
Irby  and  Mangles,  La  Martine,  and  other  travellers,  the  extracts  selected 
are  chiefiy  tho»e  which  give  a  description  of  the  passage  of  Lebanon  and 
the  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Orontes ;  no  accoimt  of  the  latter,  it  is 
believed,  having  been  published :  these  notes  also  acquire  an  additional 
iatenst  at  the  present  moment,  since  so  lai^  a  part  of  the  country  to 
which  they  relate  was  desolated  by  the  widely-felt  eonhquake  by  which 
Sym  waa  visited  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.] 

Au^st,  1835. — Left  Beiriit  in  tlie  afternoon,  with  the  in- 
traitiun  of  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Nabr  el  Kelb,  or  Dog's 
Rirer.  The  road,  after  crossing  the  Nahr  el  Sali'b,  lies  aliing 
the  sea-shore  to  the  northward  till  we  come  to  a  craggy  promon- 
loiy,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  flows  the  stream ;  over  the 
hill  is  a  well -contrived  ascent,  which  I  should  attribute  to  Roman, 
if  not  to  a  more  ancient  construction ;  on  the  left,  and  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  are  the  remains  of  what  appear  to  have  been  baths. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  right,  and  overhead  in  a  conspi- 
cuous position,  are  three  inscriptions,  which  have  been  lately 
0(>Ened  in  plaster  by  Signor  Bonomi.f 

The  sitiiation  here  is  very  picturesque  ;  tvni  precipitous  rocks 
form  a  ravine,  through  which  flows  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  under  a 
curiously-contrived  bridge,  which  is  only  made  use  of  during  the 
winter  inundations. 

Two  hours'  slow  walking  brought  me  to  Juni,  situated  behind 
a  promontory  similar  to  that  of  Nahr  el  Kelb,  but  smaller,  in  a 
pretty  valley  open  to  the  sea,  and  on  a  sandy  beach  where  biiats 
bring  wheat,  barley,  and  dhurrah.J  for  sale,  and  pay  to  Moliammed 
'AH  a  duly  of  five  piastresper  ardeb,§    This  place  furnishes  silk, 

•  'Ai'n-net-»(tij).  '  th«  forlh-ooining  ipring.' 

t  Bee  Sigaor  Buiiami'ii  accouol  of  lh«e  inicripligas,  jiut  published  in  the 
TmuaetiDDi  uf  the  Royal  S^.ciely  uf  Lit^caturu. 

i  Sorghum  TUlwe,  the  Juwtr  of  HindiJiMa. — F.  S. 
The  Atileli  in  Caicu  a  uliuut  Ihiee  bushela  of  oar  muaaur 
to  abuut  3^  Mwdiag. — ¥jI. 
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which  tliis  year  has  failed,  on  accoimt  perhnps  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  people,  who  were  all  dispersed  in  gjeat  fear  of  being 
pressed  into  the  army,  and  could  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
their  plantations.  I  slept  this  evening  in  the  coffee-house  of  an 
Armenian,  a  fine  hearty  old  man  of  more  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  established  here  for  the  last  forty  years,  and 
had  learnt  Arabic  remarkably  well.  He  still,  however,  preferred 
Turkish,  and  was  quite  delighted  to  find  that  I  could  converse 
with  him  in  tliat  language.  He  doubled  his  attentions,  and  spent 
part  of  the  night  recounting  his  adventures.  He  had  two  Arme- 
nian Bibles  in  his  possession.  He  was  much  grieved  at  the  losa 
of  the  best  of  his  sons,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  but  ap- 
peared resigned  to  the  will  of  Proiidcnce. 

A  little  beyond  Juni  is  another  promontory  that  projects  into 
the  sea  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  lost -mentioned,  and  over  it 
the  road  has  been  cut.  On  the  left  stands  an  old  tower  or  light- 
house, which  may  perhaps  be  cited  in  proof  of  a  story  told  in 
this  country,  but  fur  which  I  cannot  vouch, — that  the  Empress 
Helena,  when  the  cross  bad  been  found,  ordered  light-houses  or 
beacons  to  be  built  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople,  which  on 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour  she  caused  to 
be  lighted,  and  thus  convoyed  the  news  to  her  capital  by  a  sort 
of  telegraph  ;  and  they  show  to  this  day  a  similar  tower  strongly 
built  at  Hus  Beirut,  at  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the 
town. 

Half  way  to  Jubeil*  is  the  beautiful  little  river  Nahr  Ibrdhfm, 
over  which  is  a  high  bridge,  A  lilllc  further  on  I  was  overtaken 
by  two  Druse  f  ladies,  who  wore  going  to  sec  their  friends  near 
Jubell ;  their  dress,  which  was  rich,  and  covered  with  a  white  veil 
that  concealed  the  whole  person,  was  kept  over  their  heads  by  a. 
sort  of  silver  horn.  The  agility  of  these  women  is  astonishing : 
they  appear  not  in  the  least  encumbered  by  their  robes,  mountings 
and  descending  from  their  donkeys  without  any  assistance.  When 
riding  they  pot  off  their  slippers  for  fear  of  dropping  them  by 
the  way. 

Beyond  Jube'il  by  the  coast  there  is  a  spunge  fishery,  whence 
a  great  number  of  spunges  of  a  fine  quality  are  collected  every 
yenv  by  some  Greek  sailors,  who  come  fn)m  Syria,  and  are  gene- 
rally under  French  protection. 

There  is  a  similar  fishery  to  the  south  of  Be'irut,  btween  it 
and  Siuda  or  Sidon.  B^trlln  has  had  a  pretty  good  harbour,  but 
now  fdled  up  with  mud  and  sand,  and  only  small  boats  can 


Tim  Lilllc  MounUin,  the  Rnl  tonel  ii  rrty  rapidly  and  indutitictty  tiltertd, 
:i;  Burckluirdt  upelLi  il  Djebiul  (Syria,  p.  17'J).— f.  S. 
f  frgpvily  Deui  Tor  Uuiui,  CDOiinuiily  wiitlcii  Druge,  u  the  plural, — F.  S. 
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cfltA-.  From  B^trun  I  left  the  coast  for  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

At  one  hour  from  Batrun,  after  a  pretty  ride  along  the  valley, 
we  reach  the  Castle  of  Maseilihah,  probably  Turkish.  It  stands 
on  a  rock,  and  is  about  ICfO  feet  higlL 

On  the  way  to  Kaniibf  n,  before  one  ascends  the  mountain  which 
leads  to  Tirzab  and  thence  to  Haddad  and  Bldeman  (where  the 
Maronite  patriarch  resides  in  summer),  in  the  plain,  at  half  an 
hour's  distance  from  the  road,  stands  the  old  church  of  Be'izah ; 
it  has  four  Ionic  columns,  of  which  three  are  slnnding.  The 
ascent  before  reaching  Tinwh  is  tedious,  but  the  rood  pretty 
good,  I  slept  here  under  the  wall  of  a  Maronile  church,  and 
heard  the  psalmody  of  the  villagers. 

The  next  morning  I  arrived  in  two  hours  at  Haddad,  after 
passing  a  very  bad  road  up  a  steep  ascent. 

I  was  here  delighted  witli  the  manners  of  the  superior,  who, 
though  not  an  old  man,  has  really  a  venei-able  patriarchal  ap- 
pearance ;  his  conduct  towards  everybody  is  marked  by  that 
humility  which  governs  by  the  sceptre  of  love :  this  he  sways 
with  great  power  and  honour,  find  does  credit  to  the  confidence 
necessarily  placed  in  him.  He  is  absolute  master;  no  prince 
can  reign  more  effectually  over  his  people.  He  has  private  pro- 
perty, which  renders  him  independent  <if  bis  flock.  The 
patriarch  was  residing  in  a  country  house  at  Bldemiin,  alxiut  two 
hours  from  Haddad,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  His  see 
i«  at  Kaniibtn.  The  monks  here  ore  jealous  of  their  librarr, 
and  on  my  asking  what  hooks  they  had,  I  was  answered  "  none." 
I  obtaine<l,  however,  permission  Ut  see  them  all,  and  looked  them 
over  one  by  one ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  Ixwks  of  devotion,  many 
in  Latin.  They  liaie  a  printed  work  in  Arabic  on  Trigonometry, 
and  three  books  of  which  I  took  a  note,*  but  wliich  must  be  known 
in  Europe.  The  rest  were  prayer-books  and  theological  discus- 
aions  in  Syriac  and  Arabic.  There  were  no  Coptic  or  Cufic 
manuscripts. 

On  the  road  from  BIdem&n  to  Bisberrd  (the  village  nearest  to 
where  the  cedars  are  of  the  greatest  size)  is  the  most  delightful 
scenery  imaginable ;  nothing  to  equal  or  surpass  it  out  of  Europe. 
You  may  easily  fancy  yourself  in  a  fairy  land ;  every  thing  seems 
to  grow  spontaneously.  No  peasants  are  seen  at  work  ;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sow  and  reap,  and  the  abundance  of 
water  that  flows  on  e\'ery  side  saves  them  the  trouble  of  irrigating. 
I  never  had  a  pleasanter  ride.  The  jwplar,  the  dark-green 
walnut-trees,  and  the  weeping  willows,  form  a  beautiful  contrast 

2.  A  Podo  by  nmit  Fodat 
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with  the  barren  rocks  that  hang  in  hu^'c^  precipices  over  yoOy 
while  you  pass  tbrough  a  fertile  lam!,  rol'reslieil  by  water-falls  in 
all  directions ;  and  llie  distant  view  of  ilie  cedars  on  the  bare 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  snow-cappedmountMii.enclianls  the  traveller 
and  raises  his  expectation  of  the  far-famed  forests  of  Holoioon. 
The  quiet  appearance  of  this  remote  quarter  seems  tu  denote  the 
band  of  Proiidencc  majestically  jminiing'  out  this  place  as  fit  for 
the  retreat  of  religion  in  an  oppressed  land. 

Having  slept  at  Bishcrr^,  I  proceeded  the  nest  day  tu  visit  the 
cedars.  There  are  many  places  in  the  mountain  where  this  tree 
grows,  but  in  the  spot  usually  shown  there  are  about  600  toge- 
ther.* Before  it  reaches  them,  llie  road  takes  a  turn  to  the  right, 
and  jwisses  along  a  clilF.  ihe  rock  of  which  is  so  smiM)th  in  a 
staotiiig  direction,  that  I  was  tempted  to  believe  it  had  been 
arlilicially  formed,  in  order  to  slide  to  Bisherri  the  munease 
blocks  of  wood  used  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  was 
more  encouraged  in  this  opinion  by  an  esaminalion  of  the  road 
to  Bisherr^,  which  would  not  easily  allow  of  such  vast  pieces 
passing  over  it ;  whereas  they  might  have  been  launched  down 
this  slanting  rock  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  carried  thence  to 
Bidemdn  by  way  of  Hasriin. 

I  was  disappointed  by  the  cedars,  allboogh  I  saw  all  that  I 
could  have  expected.  From  the  cedars  mounting  the  adjoining 
rock,  I  reached,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  place  where  snow  is 
lying  all  the  year  numd,  and  descending  on  the  other  side,  found 
myself,  after  six  hours'  ride,  at  Deir  el  Aliinar.f  After  passing 
through  'Ainnete.  '^  whither  the  inhabiUints  of  Bishcrra  go  for 
wheat  and  barley,  the  road  to  Deir  el  Ahmar  is  between  hills 
which  gradually  decrease  in  height,  and  are  the  natural  con- 
tinuation of  Mount  Lebanon.  At  this  place  begins  the  plain,  at 
the  further  end  of  which,  and  at  the  fmit  of  the  Anti  Libanus. 
stands  Ba'lbek  or  Baaleth,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  been 
built  by  Solomon. §  The  old  foundations  to  the  north-west  of 
the  Temple  consist  of  such  stupendous  slimes  fnim  30  to  67  feet 
in  length,  as  could  not  easily  bo  rem<»ved.  and  although  much  in 
the  way,  three  of  the  largest,  measuring    63.  04,  and  67  feet 

*  Of  cuunc  the  mithoi  mmt  incliiilt  in  thi>  nuinber  Ibe  yvimg  timi  as  veil  at 
tlie  old  patrisrchB  ol'  tlie  r»teil,  at  we  lenrn  from  BelluniuB.  who  visiletl  them  in 
thr  midillc  of  (he  i>iite«nlh  cvntury,  that  onlf  2a  i>f  these  Isrge  tirea  werif  stBudins. 
F.>lhv[  Damlini,  in  leuO.  cooDled  Zt;  TlievvDut,  ui  Ifisr,  found  'J2;  MnuDdiell,  u 
IGOe.  only  16;  Pucockr,  in  1737,  cuuntiid  IS;  Butckhaidt,  in  ISIO,  irckoned  12; 
Dr.  HichKtdiaii,  in  IBIS,  found  them  leduceU  tu  7;  bdcI  M.  dc  La  Marline,  in  1832, 
iprulu  of  I  alill  Trmoinin);,  but  the  miow  prevented  hi*  lencbiag  them. — Ed. 

The  whoie  number  amount  to  about  40U,  acaitdmg  la  Uurcklionll  (Syria,  p,  19). 
-F.  S, 

1  The  Hed  Convent,  tnoneously  siielt  AkUmnr  hy  Biirclihardt,  p.  17. 

I  H[wll  Aiaale  (pothaja'AVn  ajii,  i.  <.  (jill-iphng)  by  Mt,  Barker, 

f  2  ChrunidvH,  chap.  viii.(i. 
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respectively,  still  form  a  part  of  tlie  wall.  These,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stone,  are  eWdentlj  of  a  more  ancient  date 
than  tlie  rest,  and  temV  to  confirm  the  tradition  that  ascribes  them 
to  the  time  of  Solomon ;  but  these  ruins  have  been  too  often 
measured  and  described  for  me  to  add  anything  further. 

From  Ba'lbek  I  started  for  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  a  place 
little  known,  and  visited  by  few,  if  any,  European  travellers, 
from  the  danger  aaid  to  attend  it.  The  Metaw^lis,  a  tribe 
which  is  in  possession  of  these  parts,  are  known  for  their  hatred  of 
all  seels  that  difTer  from  them  m  point  of  religion  ;  but  by  passing' 
myself  off  for  an  officer  of  Ibrdhim  P^shd,  1  procured  a  guide 
with  whom  I  ventured  to  trust  myself  in  the  forest  that  night,  in 
spite  of  the  notorious  charac;ter  of  his  tribe. 

At  an  hour's  ride  from  Ba'lbek,  before  one  reaches  the  first 
descent  and  on  the  left  of  the  road,  I  saw  a  perfect  sarcophagus 
and  two  broken  ones,  which  had  all  been  opened.  This 
place  might  have  been  a  burying -ground  of  the  ancients,  and 
some  excavations  would  probably  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
Through  the  valley  runs  a  little  stream,  by  the  aid  of  which  we 
made  an  excellent  breakfast  on  bread,  cheese,  and  cucumbers. 
Ascending  on  the  other  side,  I  proceeded  in  an  E.N.E,  direction 
along  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus  nearly  on  a  plain  till  twelve  o'clock, 
when  I  came  to  a  village  called  Labweh,  after  having  passed  an 
encampment  of  Turkomans  to  the  right  of  the  road,  at  a  place 
called  Shaad.  Labweh  is  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti-Libanus 
on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  near  which  passes  a  small  stream  which 
lias  its  source  in  the  adjoining  mountains,  and  after  flowing  for 
several  hours  through  the  plain,  falls  into  the  basin  from  which 
springs  the  Orontes. 

At  six  hours  east  of  Labweh  I  reached  Fikhi,  a  village  beauti- 
fully situated  in  a  small  valley,  on  a  parallel  nearly  with  the  plain, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  said  range  of  the  Anti'Libanus, 

I  here  procured  another  Metawfili  guide,  and  proceeded  with 
bim  first  to  Ar-Ras*or  "  the  head,"  being  a  village  at  the  extremity 
of  the  range.  Here  a  few  Christians  are  suffered  to  dwell  sepa- 
rately from  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  may  do  the  manual 
work  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  such  parts  of  the  plain  as 
are  within  reach  of  the  river  of  Labweh. 

Traversing  the  plain  in  a  north-east  direction  for  three  hours,  1 
regained  the  river  of  Labweh,  along  the  hanks  of  which  two  hours' 
ride  brought  me  towards  evening  to  the  »»urce  of  the  Oni 
called  by  the  people  El  'A'si-j-  or  "  the  rebel,"  from  its  occasional 
violence  and  windings,  during  a  course  of  about  200  miles  in  a 

•  Atiii-l-fedi  (Syria,  p.  150), 

wflteriDg-whiiels,'  lajs  Abu-l-fedi  tSjrin,  y.  t49j. 
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northerly  direction,  passing  thruugb  Horns  and  Ham^h,  and 
finally  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  at  Suweidfah  near  Antiuch. 
The  source  here  springs  with  some  violence  from  a  natural  basin 
in  the  rot-k,  of  a  triangular  form,  measuring  about  fifty  paces, 
and  nearly  concealed  on  ^ach  side  by  trees  and  bushes,  of  which 
chestnut,  willow,  and  a  dwarf  oak,  are  the  most  common. 

The  Labweh  flows  nlnng  the  base  of  this  triangle  in  a  north- 
eajt  direction,  and  mingles  its  little  current  with  the  stream  from 
the  spring  wbitb  here  runs  at  a  considerable  rate.  The  three 
barren  perpendicular  rocks  which  enclose  this  little  spot  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  verdure  that  grows,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
water  beneath.  On  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  at  the  top  of  the 
rock,  there  is  an  excavation  of  several  rooms,  said  to  have  been 
the  bermitage  of  MSri5n  the  first  Marouite;  two  rooms  are 
of  easy  access,  but  the  others  can  only  be  climbed  up  to  with 
difficulty. 

Haring  made  a  sketch  of  this  rarely- \i sited  and  secluded  spot, 
I  quitted  it,  and  took  the  direction  of  Bisherri  by  another  road, 
which,  towards  Marzehi'm,  led  over  the  low  chain  rjf  hills  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  a  natural  continuation  of  Libanus ; 
these  hills  were  covered  with  brushwood,  and  with  belliil,  a 
species  of  oak,*  almond-lrees.  buckthorn,  wild  thyme  in  abun- 
dance, and  other  aromatic  herbs. 

Marzehi'm  is  situated  near  a  beautiful  fertile  plain,  through 
which  runs  a  fordable  rivulet.  I  did  not  go  up  to  the  village, 
which  would  have  taken  me  out  of  the  way,  but  proceeded  alone, 
and  unfortunately,  after  much  fatigue  in  ascending  Mount 
Libanus,  lost  all  traces  of  the  road,  so  tliat  instead  of  passing 
to  the  right  which  would  have  taken  me  to  Bisherrd,  I  had  to 
descend  a  precipice  where  the  foot  of  man  could  scarce  find  a 
level  space  to  rest  upon,  and  such  as  even  few  quadrupeds  would 
venture  to  descend. 

Towards  evening  I  reached  the  bottom  and  slept  at  an  encamp- 
ment of  Arabs,  where  I  was  hospitably  treated  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  returned  by  'Ainnete  to  Bislierru,  ha^ing  again 
missed  my  way. 

From  BisherrS  I  took  the  road  to  Tripoli,  which,  after  the  first 
two  hours,  continues  nearly  on  a  level.  From  Tripoli  I  con- 
tinued by  the  route  along  the  co.ist  passing  through  Tortoaa, 
Markah,  and  Latakia.f  and  crossing  the  Orontes,  reached 
Suwe'iydi'ah  on  the  22nd  of  August. 


Annexed  is  a  brief  account  of  the  late  dreadful  earthquake  in 
Syria,  extracted  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Moore,  British  Consul 

ucm  Balbu.— F.  S,  |  Piopeily  El  I^hiktyah,— F.  S. 
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at  Beiriit,  to  bis  Majesty's  Government,  and  from  olbet  auUientic 
sources.  ■'  _.  . 

January  1.  1837-— At  4  h.  35  m.  p.m.  the  first  slioclc  of  the 
earthquake  was  felt  in  the  city  of  Beirut.  It  was  aecamppnled 
by  a  rumbling  noise,  ani]  lasted  ten  seconds,  and  appeared  to 
proceed  from  the  north.  No  buddings  were  thrown  down  ijJ'  liie 
town;  but  without  the  walls  seven  or  eight  houses,  built  on-^ 
sandy  foundation,  fell,  and  one  or  two  lives  were  lost.  TK^ 
course  of  the  river  Ontilias*(.')  near  Beiriil  wassuapendcd,  and  the' 
mills  on  its  banks  were  deprived  of  water  for  some  hours.  When 
the  stream  returned  to  its  bed  the  waters  were  turbid,  and  of  a 
reddisli,  sandy  colour.  The  atmosphere  during  the  day  of  the 
earthquake  was  close,  and  charged  with  electricity.  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  stood  at  06°.  but  rose  to  70°  five  minues  after  the 
earthquake ;  for  four  or  five  minutes  after  the  shock  the  compass 
was  still  agitated.  The  weather  bad  been  unusually  mild  and 
fine  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Beirut 
do  not  remember  so  severe  an  earthquake. 

At  Damascus,  four  minarets  and  several  houses  were  thrown 
down,  the  bfeSrs  damaged,  and  eight  or  ten  individuals  killed  or 
wounded. 

The  cities  of  TyTe  and  Sidon  were  greatly  injured. 

At  Acri,  part  of  the  fortifications  were  overthrown,  and  several 
persons  killed  or  maimed. 

Tiberias  is  entirely  destroyed  ;  nothing  but  the  baths  remain- 
ing.    The  lake  rose  and  swept  away  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Safetf  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  inhabitants  have  perished ;  not  more  than  seven,  or  by  some 
accounts,  not  more  than  five  in  the  hundred,  of  the  population 
survive  ;  and  their  sufferings,  augmented  by  exposure  to  the 
piercing  air  of  the  mountains,  without  food,  shelter,  or  medical 
advice,  have  been  very  severe.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  their 
condition,  numerous  packs  of  dogs,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
carcases  on  which  they  prey,  were  rendered  thereby  so  furious, 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  living.  The  Bedowins  also  hovered 
about  the  ruins  for  plunder. 

Safet  is  one  of  the  five  holy  cities  whither  the  Jews  resort  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom  Ju  old  age  to  die  and  be  interred,  and 
1500  are  now  buried  in  the  ruins.  Up  to  the  '21st  of  January 
shocks  of  the  earthquake  continued  to  be  felt  daily,  and  the 
ground  all  around  was  rent  into  fearful  chasms.     The  amount  of 

•  The  riv«c  of  B/itit  ii  callud  Nahr-rs-snlfb.  Oh/.Viu.  i>  pn)bably  an  error  of 
Itsnietiptioii ;  perhapn  it  ihciuld  tw  WWllijis,  tha  river  of  Etiai,  »*  St.  George, 
eillsd  by  the  Arali  Khidr  liiyin,  U  suppowil  lo  bave  mfferud  Dunyrdem  neu 
Bti'riSt  (D'Anioux,  Mfimoirea,  ii.  376).— F.  S. 

+  Or  S«fnl,  Abfl-1-fedS  {Syria,  f.  43,  $-2).—¥.  3. 
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the  popnla^ori  is  uncertain,  but  supposed  to  liave  been  from 

6000  tq.:^000. 

The.'^cat  shock  appears  to  have  been  simnltanenus,  and  was 

most  'settaibly  felt  to  the  soutbwnri],  liaving  extended  500  miles 

in  J_ength  by  yO  in  breadth.     It  was  fell  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

FortV'  villages  have  been  totally,  and  eleven  partially  destroyed. 

•  It^were  useless  to  enumerate  them  here,  !ia  the  (rreater  part  do 
■.Ikn  appear  on  any  map  of  Syria  yet  published.  The  numl^er  of 
■  'lives  lost  is  staled  at  about  iioOO.  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that 
■  in  reality  they  greatly  exceed  that  number. 
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IX. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  Oman,  in 
1636.  By  Lieutenant  Wcllsted,  IndianNav}-.  Communicated 
by  Sir  John  Barrow.  Bart.  Read  April  10,  1B37. 
In  the  course  of  my  employment  on  the  survey  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  Arabia,  my  attention  was  constantly  directed 
towards  the  slate  of  the  conti|ruous  provinces,  and  with  this  view 
I  undertook  several  short  journeys  into  the  interior;  but  no 
opportunity  of  penetrating,  to  any  considerable  distance,  occurred 
until  the  commencement  of  the  year  1835,  when  Mohammed 
All  dispatched  a  force  inim  Egj-pt,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  Coffee  country.  My  proposal  to  accompany  his  army  in 
that  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  from  thence  to 
reach  Hadramaut,  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  Indian 
government ;  but  before  their  sanction  ajuld  be  conveyed  to  me, 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  Pi'isha's  force  hanng  been  led  into  a 
defile,  in  the  AssaJr  country,  and  there  defeated  with  great 
slaughter ;  a  miserable  remnant  alone  reaching  the  sea-shore. 

Foiled,  therefore,  in  this  quarter,  I  determined,  on  my  return 
to  Bombay,  to  turn  my  attention  towards  'Omin,  a  territory 
almost  as  little  known  as  any  part  of  Arabia, 

After  obtaining  the  necessary  permission,  I  embarked  on  board 
a  small  sch<x>ner  (the  Cysene)  for  Maskat,*  at  which  port,  after 
a  pleasant  passage,  we  arrived  on  the  21at  of  November. 

I  found  Sayyid  S'ai'd,  the  Iindm  of  Maskat  or  sovereign  of 
'Omin,  ready,  with  his  characteristic  liberality,  in  every  way  to 
forward  my  views.  Letters  were  prepared  under  his  own  direc- 
tion to  the  chiefs  of  the  different  districts  through  wtiich  I  had 
to  pass,  and  on  November  25th,  I  quitted  that  port  to  proceed 
to  Sur. 

Maskat  was  known  to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,! 
M  it  is  probably  the  Moscha,  a  port  of  the  Hudramita;  inenliuned 

re  prabably  rcquiulo. — F.  S. 
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by  Ptolemy,  noticed  also  by  Arrian  in  the  Periplua  of  the 
Eryllirean  See,*  as  the  great  emporium  uf  India,  Persia,  and 
Ai'abla.  It  it  Gituatcd  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  fx)ve  in  lat, 
23"  38'  N.p  long.  58"  42'  E.,  at  the  gorge  of  an  estensive  pass, 
which  widens  from  this  point,  as  it  advances  into  the  interior. 
In  ita  principal  features  Maskat  lUffers  but  little  from  the  other 
eastern  t^twns.  Arriving  from  seaward,  its  forts,  erected  on 
dark -coloured  hills.,  which  almost  encircle  the  town,  the  level  roofs 
of  its  Ixiuses,  the  domes  of  the  mosques,  and  their  lofty  minarets, 
have  an  extraordinary  ami  mmantic  appearance ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  land  the  illusitm  disappears.  Narrow,  crowded  streets,  and 
6lthy  bazilrs.  nearly  blocked  up  with  porters  bearint;  burdens  of 
dates,  grain.  &c. :  wretched  huts,  intermingled  with  low  and 
paltry  houses,  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  within  the  town  some  good  and  substantial  houses — 
the  palace  of  the  Imam,  that  of  the  governor,  and  those  of  sonie 
other  public  cifRccrs.  are  of  this  description.  Maskat  is  not  only 
of  imporiancc.  as  the  emporium  of  a  very  considerable  trade 
between  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also  as  the  principal 
sea-port  of  'Om^.  Its  imports  are  chiefly  cloth  and  corn,  the 
annual  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  3,30U;000  dollars,  which, 
if  we  except  Jiddab.  is  greater  than  that  of  the  impifrts  into  any 
Other  »eo-port  town  in  Arabia.  The  customs  are  fixed  at  5  per 
cent.  oQ  all  imported  goods,  but  no  duties  of  any  kind  are  levied 
on  exports.  These  printnpally  consist  of  dates,  ruivas.i-  or  red 
dye,  much  valued  in  India ;  sharks'  fins  shipped  off  for  China, 
where  they  are  used  for  making  soup,  and  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses, and  salt  fish.  The  returns  are  made  principally  in  bullion 
and  coffee. 

I  should  fix  the  population  of  Maskat  and  the  adjoining  town 
of  Malarah  at  (>0.000  souls.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  the  de- 
scendants of  Arabs,  Persians,  Indians,  Syrians,  by  the  way  of 
Baghdad  and  Basrah,  Kurds,  Afghans,  Bclhcbes,  &c.,  who, 
attracted  by  the  equity  of  iIlb  government,  have  settled  there, 
either  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  or  to  avoid  the  despotism  of  the 
surrounding  countries.  The  inhabitants  arc  principally  engaged 
in  commercial  or  maritime  pursuits,  and  except  ulwab,t  sugar,' 
and  a  few  rude  cloths  and  cloaks  fabricatetl  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  inland  towns,  they  have  no  manufactories  in  'Omin.  There 
is  no  prince  in  the  East  whose  name  ranks  higher  than  that  of  the 
Im&m  of  Maskat.  He  is  tolerant,  brave,  generous,  and  just, 
and  these  qualities  have  gained  him,  with  the  surrounding  nations, 
the  title  of  the  second  'Omar. 


.  .1  Purtugueie)  madder,  Rubin  [inct 
Ulwahii  a  camgioiiad  of  suitur,  claiiGed   I: 
DM  in  Atabia. 
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This  prince  is  particularly  distin^ished  by  his  abstinence  from 
oppressive  imposts  and  arbitrary  punishments ;  by  the  protection 
which  he  affords  to  the  merchants  of  every  nation  who  come  to 
reside  in  his  capital,  and  by  the  toleration  which  he  extends 
equally  to  all  religious  persuasions ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  probity,  impartiality,  and  lenience,  together  with  a  strict 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  have  rendered  him  as 
much  respected  and  admired  by  the  town  Arabs,  as  his  liberality 
and  personal  courage  have  endeared  him  to  the  Bedowins. 

On  the  way  to  S6r  I  touched  at  Kilh^t,  which  is  an  ancient 
town,  mentioned  by  se\'Gral  Arabian  authors.  Though  its  remains 
cover  an  extensive  space,  only  one  building,  an  old  mosque,  has 
escaped  destruction.  Near  the  ruins  is  a  small  fishing  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  also  employ  themselves  in  digging  for 
gold  coins,  on  some  of  which  the  name  of  the  Caliph  H^urdin  al- 
Rashid  is  said  to  have  been  deciphered. 

On  November  28th  I  arrived  at  S6r,  in  lat.  229  37',  and  long. 
59^  S&,  where,  after  receiving  every  attention  from  the  Sheikh, 
and  making  a  short  journey  to  the  north-westward,  which  appean 
on  the  map,  on  December  2nd,  my  camels  and  guides,  to  the 
number  (tf  fourteen,  being  collected,  I  quitted  the  town,  and 
proceeded  westward  to  the  district  of  Jailan.  Sur,  the  port  of 
this  district,  is  merely  a  large  collection  of  huts,  neatly  constructed 
with  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm,  and  erected  on  eiUier  side  of  a 
deep  lagoon,  which  also  -  serves  for  its  harbour.  It  is  computed 
that  not  less  than  200  bagalds*  belong  to  this  port;  they  trade 
during  the  fair  season  to  and  between  the  shores  of  India,  Africa, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfis.  Its  own  exports  and 
imports  are  trifling,  and  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Maskat ; 
but  the  profits  derived  from  their  trade  are  sufficient  to  support 
its  inhabitants  in  affluence  during  the  idle  season  of  the  year. 

On  quitting  S6r  our  route  continued  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion for  twenty  miles  along  a  shallow  valley,  called  W^di  Falij. f 
Rounded  masses  of  limestone  form  its  bed,  between  which  a  few 
stunted  bushes,  the  only  signs  of  vegetable  life,  force  their  way. 
The  hills  on  either  hand  were  of  a  light  red  or  yellow  sandstone, 
with  an  occasional  streak  of  orange  or  purple.  From  the  termi- 
nation of  this  valley  to  Beni-Abd-'Ali,  in  lat.  22°  3'  N.,  which 
we  reached  December  4th,  the  country  continues  flat  and  unin- 
teresting. My  course  here  was  S.S.W.,  and  the  direct  distance 
from  Sur  is  forty-two  miles. 

I  may  here  observe  that  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  the  southern 

*  A  small  Tessel,  probably  from  the  Bagalli  or  Bagli,  a  kind  of  heron  (Ardea 
Torra).— F.  S. 

t  Idrfii  (Qfographia  Nubiensis),  p.  53,  Falj,  according  to  Gabriel  loonita, 
Falij  or  Falj  meant  tticam.— F.  S. 
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coast  of  Arabia  is  a  dead  lee-shoro,  and  neitber  ships  or  boats 
venture  to  approach  it. 

Before  I  reached  the  encampment  of  the  Beni-Ahii-'Ah' 
Bedotvins,  1  was  not  without  some  apprehensions  as  (o  the  treat- 
ment 1  might  receive  ;  and  my  reasons  will  be  best  understood 
when  I  have  stated  the  circumstances  which  brouglil  the  EngHsh 
infci  collision  with  them. 

In  1820  Captain  Thompson,*  who,  aflcr  the  fall  of  Rds-el- 
Khaimah  (Cape Tent),  and  the  otlter  pirate  ports  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  had  been  left  on  the  island  of  Kishm  with  a  small  force  of 
800  men,  principally  sepoys,  proceeded  to  Sur,  where  he  formed 
a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the  Im^m,  and  advanced  against 
this  tribe,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  been  engaged  in  acts  of 
piracy.  The  Beni-Abii-'AIi  Bedowins  permitted  their  enemies 
to  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  their  fort,  and  then,  as  . 
they  were  sweeping  round  a  date-grove,  attacked  them  on  their 
flank  (which  was  hut  a  few  yards  from  it)  with  so  much  fury, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  force  was  cut  to  pieces.  Captain 
Thompson,  two  officers,  and  not  more  than  50  or  fJO  men,,  alone 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  sea-shore. 

Intelligence  of  this  defeat  had  no  sooner  reached  India,  than  a 
larger  force  of  JOUCt  men,  under  General  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  was 
dispatched  against  them.-j- 

Nowise  daunted  by  their  superior  numbers,  the  Bedowins  again 
quitted  their  fort,  ami  met  the  British  force  on  a  large  plain  con- 
tiguous to  it.  Their  numbers  did  not  CKceed  SOU,  and  many  of 
their  females  fought  in  their  ranks.  They  rushed  on  with  the 
some  im|)etuosity  as  before  ;  nor  was  it  until  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  number  were  slain,  or  desperately  wounded,  tiuit  they  gave 
up  the  contest.^  Many  of  the  survivors  wore  taken  prisoners  of 
war  to  India,  and  after  being  confined  there  for  some  time,  were 
furnished  with  presents,  and  sent  hack  to  their  own  country. 
Since  this  period  n{)  European  had  held  any  intercourse  with 
them. 

As  soon  after  entering  their  temtories  as  possible,  I  proceeded 
to  the  tent  of  their  Sheikh,  and  immediately  proclaimed  myself 
an  Englishman,  desirous  of  passing  a  few  days  with  them. 

I  had  no  sooner  made  this  known,  than  the  whole  tribe  was  in 
a  tumuli  of  acclamation.  The  few  old  guns  they  had  were  fired 
from  the  different  tovvers.  matchlocks  were  kept  going  till  sunset, 
and  both  old  and  young  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  entertain  me. 
They  pitched  my  lent,  slaughtered  sheep,  and  presented  me  with 

'taa't  Report.,  ilsud  ISth  November,  1820,  Auatic  Jmxntti, 
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milk  by  gallons.     In  trulb,  I  was  not  a  little  surpriaed  at  a  recep- 
tion so  truly  warm  ami  hospitable. 

Before  me  lay  scattered  the  ruins  iif  tbe  very  fort  we  hail  disman- 
tled ;  my  tent  was  pitched  on  tbe  same  spot  where  we  had  nearly 
annihilated  their  tribe  :  thus  reducing  them  from  being  tbe  most 
powerful  in  'Oman  to  their  present  petty  state.  All.  however. in 
tbe  cunfidence  I  had  sliown  in  throwing  myself  amidst  thein,  was 
forgotten.  Notwithstanding  we  may  entertain  very  different  sen- 
tinnents  respecting  our  first  attack  on  Ibis  people,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  Indian  government  subsequently  did  so ;  yet  thewhole  affair 
being  quite  to  a  Bedowin's  taste,  both  here  and  in  every  other 
quarter,  I  heard  nothing  but  praises  of  the  English.  "  We  have 
fought,  you  have  made  us  every  compensation  in  your  ]x>wer  for 
those  who  fell,  and  we  should  now  be  friends,"  observed  the 
Sheikh's  ladies,  when  speaking  to  me  afterwards  of  the  trans- 
action. 

After  passing  a  few  days  with  this  grateful  people,  I  proceeded 
to  the  south-westward  over  the  great  desert,  and  have  little  doubt 
that  I  should  have  found  no  considerable  difficulty  in  reachingthe 
celebrated  country  called  the  Maharah  district,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Arabia,  but  'Omitn,  yet  unexplored,  was  before  me. 

On  the  first  day,  December  fi,  our  route,  with  little  variation, 
was  about  south -south-west,  and  as  we  were  mounted  on  good 
camels,  tbe  extent  iif  country  we  passed  over  was  forty-five  miles. 
For  two-thirds  of  this  distance  the  face  of  the  country  was  level, 
but  intersected  with  the  traces  of  numerous  torrents.  From 
thence  to  our  halting  place  we  tlireaded  our  way  amidst  sandy 
mounds,  topped  with  acacias,  and  encamped  near  some  wells  of 
brackish  water. 

On  the  7th,  continuing  over  the  same  country  by  about  west  by 
south -half-south,  we  arrived  at  a  Bedowin  encampment,  where 
there  are  also  wells. 

From  thence  we  returned  in  a  north -north -easterly  direction  to 
Bem'-Abu-'Ali.  crossing  in  our  ci>urse  several  extensive  plains, 
covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence. 

Quilting  this  encampment,  December  tbe  10th,  we  followed  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  the  shallow  valley  of  W4di-Betha.  and 
on  Ibe  12th  arrived  at  Bedi'ab.  My  course  from  Bem'-Abli-'Ali 
to  this  point  was  north  52"  west,  and  ils  distance,  in  a  direct  line, 
is  42  miles. 

Here  there  are  seven  hamlets,  situated  within  oases,  which 
are  watered  by  subterranean  rivulets,  sometimes  conveyed  to 
them  by  artificial  means,  from  the  distance  of  four  and  even  five 
miles.  Thus  abundantly  irrigated,  these  Isolated  spots  possess  a 
soil  so  fertile,  that  nearly  every  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
to  India,  Persia,  or  Arabia,  is  produced  almost  spontaneoui 
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find  the  tales  of  the  oases  will  no  longer  be  regarded  &s  an  esag- 
^ration,  since  a  sin^rle  step  conveys  the  traveller  from  the  glare 
and  sand  of  the  desert  to  the  richest  soil,  moistened  by  a  hundred 
rills,  teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  embowered 
by  noble  and  stately  trees,  whose  umbrageous  folif^e  the  fiercest 
lays  of  a  noontide  sun  cannot  penetrate.  The  almond,  fig,  and 
Wlnut-trees  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  fruit  appears  clus- 
tered so  thickly  on  the  orange  and  lime,  that  I  do  not  believe  & 
tenth  part  of  what  they  afford  is  ever  gathered.  Above  all 
towers  ibe  dale-palm,  and  lends  its  grateful  shade  to  protect 
the  jaded  traveller.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  density  of 
this  mass  of  foliage  by  the  effect  it  produces  in  lessening  the  ter- 
restiial  radiation.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  within  the 
bouse  stood  at  55°,  at  snc  inches  from  the  ground  fell  to  4'2°. 

From  Bedi'ah  I  continued  to  pass  through  a  succession  of 
other  oases,  which  appear  on  the  map,  but  ha\Tng  no  ijeculiarity 
beyond  what  I  have  described,  the  insertion  of  a  mere  list  of  their 
names  in  this  paper  would  servo  no  good  or  useful  purpose. 

On  December  the  13th  we  arrived  at  Ibrah,  which  is  an  old 
town,  containing  several  hantlsome  houses.  The  style  of  build- 
ing is  quite  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Arabia.  To  avoid  the  damp, 
and  to  catch  an  occasional  beam  of  the  sun  above  the  trees,  they 
are  usually  very  lofty.  A  parapet  leading  around  the  upper  part 
is  [urreted.  and  on  some  of  the  largest  turrets  guns  are  mounted. 
TTie  windows  and  dixffs  have  the  Saracenic  arch  ;  every  part  of 
the  building  is  profusely  decorated  with  ornaments  of  stucco  in 
bas-relief,  some  of  them  in  very  good  taste.  The  doors  are  also 
cased  with  brass,  and  have  rings  and  other  massive  ornaments  of 
the  same  metal. 

Ibrah  isinlat.  22°  41',  hears  north  42°,  west  from  Bedi'ah,  dis- 
tant S2  miles. 

Quitting  Ibrah  on  December  the  13th,  our  course  still  along 
Wadi  Betlid.  haviiig  on  either  hand  plains  dotted  with  grassy 
fcfiolls,  we  arrived  December  the  Ifith  at  Semmed,  an  extensive 
Oa^,  situated  in  lat.  22°  50'.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  there 
is  a  large  fort,  garrisoned  by  the  Imam's  soldiers. 

From  Semmed  I  proceeded  to  Minni,  which  town  I  reached 
on  the  21st  of  December.  Minna  differs  from  the  other  oases 
in  having  its  culti^-ation  in  open  fields.  As  we  crossed  these, 
with  lofty  almond,  citron,  and  orange-trees,  yielding  a  delicious 
fragrance  on  either  hand,  exclamations  of  astonishment  and 
admiration  burst  from  us.  '■  Is  this  Arabia,"  we  said.  "  this  the 
country  we  have  looked  on  heretofore  as  a  desert  ?"  Verdant 
fields  of  corn  and  sugar-cane,  stretching  along  for  miles,  were 
before  us ;  streams  of  water,  flowing  in  all  directions,  intersected 
OUT   path,    and    the    happy    and    contented   appearance   of   the 
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peasants  agreeably  helped  to  fill  up  the  smiling  picture.  The 
atmosphere  was  delightfully  dear  and  pure ;  and  as  we  trotted 
joyously  along,  giving  or  returning  the  salutation  of  peace  or  wel- 
come,  I  could  almost  fancy  we  had  at  length  reached  that 
^'  Araby  the  blest/*  which  we  had  hitherto  regarded  as  existing 
only  in  the  fictions  of  our  poets. 

On  December  23rd  I  arrived  at  Neswah,*  in  lat.  29^  56', 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  all  the  oases.  Here  I 
arranged  with  the  Sheikh  for  other  guides,  to  proceed  to  the  Jebel- 
Akhdar,  or  green  mountains,  which  bad  been  described  to  me  as 
elevated,  populous,  and  fruitful. 

Many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  my  way,  but  by  patience  and 
a  few  well-timed  presents,  I  overcame  them.  Proceeding  to 
Tantif,  situated  at  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  I  obtained  asses,  whidi 
for  size,  sturdiness,  and  sureness  of  step,  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
mules.  Mounted  on  these,  I  found  but  little  difiBculty  in  as- 
cending to  the  summit  of  the  range,  on  which  I  passed  several 
days. 

The  Jebel-Akhdar  extend,  from  east  to  west  which  is  their 
greatest  length,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  At  right  angles  to 
these  they  are  intersected  by  narrow  deep  valleys,  along  which  on 
either  side  the  torrents  descend  during  the  rainy  season,  and  either 
lose  themselves  in  the  sandy  soil,  while  crossing  the  plain  below^ 
or  convey  their  water  into  the  ocean. 

Taken  generally,  the  range  by  no  means  deserves  the  appel- 
lation it  has  received  of  green ;  for  a  great  proportion  of  its 
surface  is  bare  limestone  rock,  which  presents,  in  some  places, 
naked  tabular  masses ;  and  in  others,  the  shallow  deposit  which  is 
lodged  in  the  hollows,  is  as  poor  as  the  worst  part  of  the  plains* 
But  the  valleys  and  several  hollows  are  extensively  cultivated, 
and  supply  such  abundance  of  fruit  and  other  productions,  that 
they  have  been  considered  as  common  to  the  whole  range,  and 
hence  its  name  of  **  Green." 

I  ascertained  by  means  of  several  obser>^ations  on  the  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water  the  highest  points  of  the  range  to  be 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  winter  season,  after 
rain,  they  have,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  ice  and  snow ;  and  the 
climate,  even  in  the  summer  season,  must  be  very  temperate. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  it  was  winter,  and  the  trees  in  the 
several  valleys  were  all  stripped  of  their  leaves ;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  everything  is  in  bloom,  it  must  be  a  delightful  resi- 


*  Niebuhr*8  Nistuwa,  i.e,  Nixzuwah,  the  Tama  of  the  printed  Epitome  of  IdHsf, 

Geogr.  Nubientis,  p.  54.    It  is  O^  •  in  both  the  MSS.  at  Oxford.— F.  S. 

Niebuhr,  who  placed  it  from  inch  information  as  he  coold  obtain,  has  it  in 
22*'  62'  N. 
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dence.  Water,  flushing;  from  several  springs,  never  fails  them, 
and  affords  abundant  means  i»f  irrigation. 

The  Beni'-Rijam.  who  inbabit  this  range,  differ  in  many 
respects  from  their  neighbours  of  the  plains.  Although  their  num- 
ber does  not  amount  to  more  than  1000  men.  yet  from  the  steep, 
rugged,  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  passes,  which  frequently 
lead  through  defiles,  where  a  few  resolute  men  might  make  a 
good  stand  against  a.  thousand  ;  and  also  the  strong  positions 
which  they  have  chosen  for  the  erection  of  their  villages,  there  is 
every  reason  to  belieie  their  assertion,  that  they  have  never  known 
a  master. 

In  their  persons,  although  till  and  muscular,  yet  they  have  not 
the  usual  healthy  and  hardy  look  of  mountaineers ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  faces  are  wrinkled  and  haggard,  and  tbey  appear 
as  if  suffering  from  premature  decay. 

They  are  addicted  to  an  immwlerate  use  of  wine,  which  they 
distil  from  tlieir  grapes  in  large  quantities,  and  partake  of  openly 
and  freely  at  their  several  meals.  Tbey  defend  the  practice,  by 
asserting  that  the  cx>ld  renders  it  necessary. 

This  wine,  in  flavour  and  appearance,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  brought  from  Shiraz  ;  largo  quantities  are  taken  in  skins 
to  the  surrounding  countries,  and  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is 
■old  publicly.  In  the  winter  season  the  men  leave  the  culture 
of  the  vines  to  the  women,  and  having  nothing  to  do  themselves, 
pass  their  time  within  their  houses,  until  the  sim  is  sufficiently 
high  to  warm  them,  and  then  they  crawl  forth  to  bask  in  it. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  consider  the  Beni'-Riyam  in  other 
respects  as  an  irascible,  slothful,  and  immoral  race,  and  bring 
against  them  a  still  heavier  charge, — that  of  being  ni^^rd  and 
sullen  in  the  exercise  of  their  hospitality; — and  certainly  what 
came  under  my  observation  during  my  stay  among  them,  pro- 
duced little  which  could  be  advanced  in  contradiction  of  such 
accusations. 

During  my  stay  on  these  mountains,  I  remained  at  the  small 
hamlet  of  Shirdzi^  in  lat.  23°  3'  N. 

On  December  Slst  I  returned  to  Nizzuwah,  and  employed 
myself  from  thence  till  the  1 1  th  of  January  in  making  short 
journeys  to  the  desert.  On  these  occasions  I  mixed  much  with 
the  inhabitants,  frequently  living  and  sleeping  in  their  huts  or 
tents  with  them.  On  all  occasions  I  was  received  with  kindness, 
and  often  with  a  de!»ree  of  hospitality,  above  rather  than  below 
the  means  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  exercise  it ;  and  I 
was  enabled  to  collect,  in  consequence,  much  new  and  interesting 
■,  connected  with  the  domestic  habits  and  condition  of  this 
interesting  race. 

From  the  lOlh  to  the  I5th  1  remained  in  Nizzuwah^  employing 
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mj'self  with  my  map,  and  transcribing  my  Journal.  During  this 
period  1  was  comppUed  to  lodge  at  a  small  bouse  within  the 
oases,  where  the  vegetation  clustered  thickest.  My  servants  were 
first  attacked,  and  then  myself,  with  most  violent  fever ;  1  was 
delirious  furty-eight  hours  after  its  first  appearance,  and  from 
thence  to  the  18th  was  insensible  to  all  that  passed.  Some 
Arabs,  sent  by  the  Sheikh,  took  tare  of  me,  I  believe,  for  a  part 
of  this  time,  and  the  fever  on  that  day  reached  its  height,  a 
favourable  change  took  place,  and  I  regained  jwssession  uf  my 
faculties,  though  much  reduced  and  debilitated.  But  to  proceed 
further  in  our  present  state  uf  health  was  impossible,  and  to 
remain  where  we  were  was  to  destroy  the  only  chance  of  the 
recovery  of  the  other  patients,  who  were  now  sinking  fast.  1  was 
consequently  obliged  to  direct  my  course,  by  short  and  easy 
journeys,  to  Sib  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  justly  celebrated  for 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  We  reached  ihia  town  on  January 
30lh,  and  remained  recruiting  our  health  until  the  25lh  of 
February. 

A  few  days  previous  to  quitting  it  I  wrote  to  the  Imam  of 
Maskat,  requesting  he  would  furnish  a  guide  to  conduct  me  to 
Bire'imah,  the  frontier  station  of  the  Wahhabia.  From  hence  I 
bad,  though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  but  little  reason  to 
doubt  my  being  able,  with  some  kdGlah  (caravan),  yet  to  reach 
Der'ayyah,*  My  disappointment  (vas,  therefore,  very  great  to 
learn  from  his  highness,  in  reply,  that  the  Wahhubis  had  but  a 
few  days  before  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  northern  parlG 
of  'Om^n  ;  that  they  had  seized,  jilundered,  and  burnt  several 
towns  near  to  Suhar ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ohri,  on  the  road 
to  Bire'imah,  were  engaged  in  hostilities  against  their  neighbours; 
and  that  his  highness  would  most  strongly  recommend,  in  the 
preseut  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  that  I  should  not  continue  my 
journey.  I  never,  however,  contemplated  being  able  to  complete 
the  duty  on  which  i  was  employed  without  risk,  and  tltis  was  an 
occasion  involving  in  itself  the  examination  of  nearly  half  the 
province,  which  appeared  to  justify  the  ex.ercise  of  it  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  nor  did  I  as  yet  despair,  if  1  ajuld  reach  Bire'imah,  of 
being  able  to  pass  on  to  Der'ayyah.  I  therefore,  with  many 
acknowledgments  for  his  kindness,  communicated  my  wishes  to 
the  Imdm,  and  1  was  well  ple.ised  on  the  morning  of  the  !i4lh  to 
find  a  most  respectable  old  muu,  well  known  throughout  the 
country,  at  my  tent  in  perfect  readiness  to  accompany  me. 

We  reached  tinwcik  |  on  the  2iJlb  of  February,  and  received 
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Ifhring  our  short  visit  llierc  murb  hospitality  from  its  Sheikh 
Seyyid  Heidi,  who  obtained  for  us  camels  to  ninduct  us  to  Obri. 
We  quitted  Suwcik  on  Friday  the  4lh  of  March.  The  proves 
and  cultivated  ground  eslend  about  three  miles  from  the  beach  ; 
beyond  thai  the  plains  are  crossed  by  mnny  sliallow  streams, 
wluch  had  orig;inated  among  the  Iiills  during  the  late  rains  ;  very 
large  acacia-trees  dot  the  surface  of  either,  and  sealed  beneath 
their  scanty  and  feathery  shade,  mipht  frequently  be.  seen  an 
Arab  shepherd  witli  several  enormouu  dogs  to  aid  him  in  his 
chai^  of  the  flock;  but  his  pipe  and  crook  are  wanting ;  their 
place  is  supplied  with  matchlock  and  spear. 

On  March  5th  we  arrived  at  Sedd,  in  lat.  83°  45',  and  situated 
at  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  where  it  emerges  from  the  mountain  chain, 
wluch  runs  parallel  to  the  coast.  From  thence  we  proceeded 
through  Widi-Howiisanah  to  Makiniydt,  which  was  once  a  large 
city,  but  is  now  nothing  mure  than  a  straggling  village,  It  has 
never,  I  understood,  recovered  from  a  visit  which  the  Wahhabw 
paid  to  it  in  IttUO.  They  then  took  the  castle,  burnt  the  houses, 
and  destroyed  the  greater  number  of  the  trees.  By  a  noon 
observation  of  the  sun,  and  several  meridional  transits  of  the  stars, 
I  fised  the  latitude  of  Makiniydl  at  23°  21'  2.5"  N. 

Quitting  Makiniydt  on  March  1 1th,  we  continued  our  journey 
towards  Obri.  Our  route,  until  we  reached  Ayal,  was  along  a 
brood  ^-alley  ;  on  either  side  the  hills  run  in  a  table-topped  range 
with  sloping  sides,  or  are  broken  into  detached  chains,  presenting 
JB^ted  pyTaiaidal  hills,  somewhat  truncated  on  the  upper  part, 
but  of  the  same  uniform  level  and  direction  as  the  continuous 
ridges. 

From  Ayal  wc  passed  a  succession  of  sandy  and  barren  plains, 
and  on  March  12th  arrived  at  Obri. 

Owing  to  the  very  unsettled  stale  of  the  country  it  was  not 
without  some  delay,  and  after  encountering  considerable  personal 
risk,  that  we  succeeded  in  reaching  tliis  place,  and  when  we  had 
done  so,  great  was  my  vexation  and  annoyance  to  find  myself 
amidst  an  army  of  QOOO  Wahhahis,  then  in  possession  of  it. 
They  were  proceeding  to  attack  the  district  of  Bediah,  a  portion 
of  the  Imflm's  territories;  and  when  they  discovered  we  bad 
been  travelling  under  that  prince's  protection,  matters  wore  avery 
■erious  aspect,  and  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  town  without  being  either  pillaged  or  mur- 
dered. Foiled  in  this  quarter,  I  therefore  again  returned  to 
Suweik,  and  from  thence  proceeded,  touching  at  the  several  inter- 
, mediate  towns,  in  a  boat  to  Sbinlis,  where  1  again  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Bireimah. 

When  we  returned  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  I  was 
'fcompelied  to  quit  the  coast  for  India. 
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I  have  subjoined  a  few  observations  on  the  general  features  of 
the  country. 

'Om&n  may  be  described  as  a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  irregular 
widths  but  never  exceeding  150  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Indian  Ocean^  on  the  west  by  extensive  deserts,  and 
extends  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Island  of  Mazura,  in  lat. 
20^  18',  and  in  long.  58®  56'  nearly  400  miles  to  Ras  or  Cape 
Musendom,  in  lat.  26®  24',  and  long.  56®  d9'>  where  it  terminates 
in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle. 

By  the  natives  of  the  country  this  part  of  Arabia  is  subdivided 
into  four  districts.  1.  Ja'ildn,  comprehending  Bem-Ab(i-'A1{^ 
and  all  that  tract  of  country  to  the  south-east  of  Bedidh ; 
2.  'Omdn,  from  Bedi^h  north-west  to  Makiniy&t ;  d.  Dhorrah, 
from  Makiniy^t  to  Bireimah;  and  4.  Batna,  extending  in  'a 
narrow  strip  along  shore  from  Sib  to  Khdrfakdn.* 

The  general  features  and  outlines  of  the  province  may  be  thus 
laid  down.  A  range  of  mountains,  forming  a  part  of  the  gretX 
chain  which  almost  encircles  Arabia,  traverses  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  the  whole  extent  of  the  province 
from  Maskat  to  S6r.  The  hills  take  their  rise  close  to  the  beach, 
but  to  the  north  of  that  port  they  retreat  considerably  from  it. 

In  lat.  23®  a  second  range,  Jebel-Akhdar,  or  green  mountains, 
still  more  elevated,  run  in  a  direction  nearly  transverse  to  the 
former ;  low  parallel  ridges,  forming  the  roots  of  either  branch, 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 

From  the  Jebel-Akhdar  the  chain  continues  to  R£s-Mu- 
Mndom,  throwing  off  in  its  course  thither  another  branch 
which  extends  to  Kds-el-Khaunah  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  space  included  within  this  bifurcation  and  the  sea 
is  broken  into  piles  of  mountains,  which  are  singularly  disposed^ 
and  of  various  elevations.  The  width  of  the  chain  does  not  in 
general  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  the  average  height  of 
the  central  and  most  elevated  hills  is  from  3000  to  3500  feet. 
Some  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Jebel-Akhdar  rise,  however, 
nearly  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  the  exception 
of  this  range  they  are  not  wooded  and  barren.  Felspar  and 
mica-slate  enter  most  commonly  into  the  formation  of  the  lower 
ranges,  and  primitive  limestone  the  upper. 

By  the  map  and  narrative  it  will  be  seen  that  from  Beni-Abti- 
'Ali  to  Nizzuwah  I  traversed  a  line  of  oases,  and  that  the  space 
between  them  and  the  mountains  on  the  sea-shore  presents 
nothing  but  arid  plains,  destitute  of  either  towns  or  villages. 

To  the  northward  of  Sib  the  width  of  the  Tehdmah,  a  mari- 
time plain  (the  Batna  of  the  map),  is  from  twenty  to  forty  miles. 

*  Pronounced  Khiurfakda  by  the  Penians,  who  commonly  give  that  sound  to 
the  final  ofi.^F.  S. 
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It  rises  withn  slight  but  gradual  ascent  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of 
the  principal  chain;  and  although  not  crossed  by  any  of  the  rivers 
which  appear  on  our  mnps,  it  has,  nevertheless,  some  considerable 
Streams,  which  continue  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  to  pour 
their  waters  into  the  sea. 

Beyond,  or  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains,  in  the  northern 
districts,  few  towns  or  fertile  spots  occur,  and  in  some  instances 
the  margin  of  the  desert  is  but  a  few  miles  removed  from  them. 
From  the  summit  of  the- Jebcl- Akhdar,  I  liad  an  opportunity 
during  a  clear  day  Ut  obtain  an  extensive  view  of  the  desert  to 
the  south-west  of  "OmSn.  Vost  plains  of  loose  drift-sand,  across 
which  even  the  hardy  Bedowin  dare  scarcely  venture,  spread  out 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Not  a  hill,  nor  even  a  change  of 
colouring  in  the  plains  occurs,  to  break  the  unvarying  and  desolate 
appearance  of  the  scene.  'OmSn  may,  therefore,  be  described 
as  a  desert,  thickly  studded  with  oases,  and  containing  amidst  its 
mountains  many  fertile  valleys,  yet  many  of  these  are  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  quantity  of  cultivated  country  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to 
that  which  is  incorrigibly  barren  ;  for  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  oases  to  the  westward  and  the  Great  Sandy  Desert  is 
an  arid  and  barren  plain,  either  sandy  or  clayey,  according  as 
the  aluminous  or  siliceous  particles  prevail. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  there  arc  several  large  towns 
on  the  sea-coast;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rostak,  which  is 
extensive  and  well  built,  there  are  none  of  any  extent  in  the 
interior.  Many  of  those  which,  from  native  information,  have 
figured  in  our  maps  as  large  cities,  and  are  even  classed  by 
Niebuhr  as  principalities,  do  not  now  rise  into  more  importance 
than  villages  or  hamlets.  The  ruins  of  houses,  and  the  remains 
of  former  embankments,  denote  however  both  a  superior  popu- 
lation and  more  extensive  cultivation ;  but  wherever  irrigation 
ceases,  the  course  of  a  few  seasons  converts  the  land,  however 
fertile  it  may  have  previously  been,  into  a  desert.  The  whole 
of  these  towns  are  now  either  situated  within  or  contiguous  to 
an  oasis. 

The  direction  of  my  several  journeys  is  pointed  out  in  the 
map.  In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  this 
way  be  entitled,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  state,  that  all  the 
principal  towns,  tillages,  and  oases  are  fixed  from  actual  obser- 
vation, and  with  the  exception  of  Boslhk,  which  is  placed  in  the 
position  it  occupies  from  compass  bearings,  and  Birc'imah,  the 
froniier  station  of  the  Waldillbis,  there  is  no  place  of  importance 
in  'OmSn,  the  geographical  site  of  which  has  not  been  correctly 
determined. 
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X. — Extracts  from  (he  Diary  of  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  River 
Santa  Cruz,  in  Patagonia,  with  the  boats  of  his  Majesty* s  sloop 
Beadle.  By  Captain  Robert  Fitz  Roy,  R.N.  Read  May  8, 
1837. 

April  nth,  1834. — An  examination,  or  rather  the  partial 
exploring,  of  the  great  river  Santa  Cruz,  had  long  been  medi» 
tated.  During  the  former  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  Captain  Stokes 
had  ascended  the  rapid  current  as  far  as  his  heavy  boat  could  be 
taken,  His  account  increased  our  curiosity,  and  decided  my 
following  his  example.  Three  light  boats  were  prepared  (whale- 
boats  strengthened)  ;  as  much  provisions  as  they  could  stow  with 
safety  were  put  into  them;  and  a  party  of  officers  and  men 
selected. 

18/A. — Early  this  morning  we  left  the  Beagle,  and  sailed  up 
the  estuary,  into  which  the  river  flows,  with  a  favouring  wind  and 
flood-tide. 

In  case  any  one  should  read  these  notes  who  has  not  visited  the 
eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  vicinity 
of  the  Beagle's  anchorage  in  the  Santa  Cruz. 

A  wide,  turbid,  and  very  rapid  river  rushes  through  a  confined 
opening  into  the  ocean,  during  about  seven  hours,  and  is  opposed 
and  driven  back  by  the  flood -tide  during  other  five  hours  of  th^ 
twelve.  On  each  side  of  the  river  are  extensive — to  the  eye, 
boundless — plains  of  arid,  desert  land.  But  these  plains  are  not 
on  the  same  level.  On  the  northern  bank  the  land  is  but  little 
higher  than  the  level  of  high  spring-tides  ;  while  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  river,  high  perpendicular  cliffs  are  strikingly  con- 
trasted. After  ascending  these  heights  by  any  of  the  ravines 
which  intersect  them,  one  finds  a  dead  level  expanse,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  that  on  the  northern  shore.  In  the  horizon, 
another  '  steppe,'  or  parallel  plain,  at  a  higher  elevation,  is  seen. 

Excepting  in  the  Porphyry  districts,  all  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Patagonia,  and  the  little  of  the  interior  which  I  have  seen, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  similar  succession  of  horizontal  ranges,  or 
level  lands,  of  various  heights,  intersected  here  and  there  by 
ravines  and  water -courses.  There  are,  certainly,  hills  in  many 
places,  which  appear  to  the  eye,  passing  at  sea,  or  in  the  distance, 
conical,  or,  at  all  events,  peaked ;  but  even  those  hills  are  but 
the  gable-ends,  as  it  were,  of  narrow,  horizontal  ranges,  or  ridges 
of  land,  higher  than  the  surrounding  country. 

Brownish-i/eZZoti;  is  the  prevailing  colour,  lighter  or  darker,  as 
the  sun  shines  or  is  obscured.  Here  and  there,  in  hollow  places 
or  ravines,  a  few  dark -looking  shrubby  bushes  are  seen ;  but  over 
the  wide  desolation  of  the  stony,  barren  plain,  not  a  tree  can  be 
discerned.     Scattered  herds  of  ever -wary  guanacoes,  startled  at 
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jour  approach,  neighing,  stamping,  and  tossing  their  elegant 
beads ;  a  few  ostriches,  striding  along  in  the  distant  horizon ;  and 
here  and  there  a  solitary  condoTj  soaring  in  the  skj,  are  the  only 
objects  which  attract  the  eje.  Certainly,  if  one  looks  clotely,  some 
withered  shrubs,  and  a  yelKiw  kind  of  herbage,  may  be  discerned ; 
and,  in  walking,  thorns  and  prickles  assure  one,  painfully,  that 
the  plain  is  not.  in  truth,  a  desert :  but  I  ain  quite  sure  that  the 
general  impression  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  utter,  hopeless 
sterihly. 

Is  it  not  extraor dinar)',  that  sea-worn,  rolled,  shingle-stones, 
and  alluvial  accimiulatinns,  a>nipoee  the  greater  portion  of  these 
plains  ?  How  vast,  and  of  what  immense  duration,  must  have 
been  the  action  of  those  waters  which  smoothed  the  shingle -stones 
now  buried  in  the  deserts  of  Patagonia ! 

Fresh  water  is  seldom  found  in  these  wastes;  sahnas  (sail 
depositions  or  incrustations)  are  nimierous.  The  climate  is 
delightful  to  the  bodily  sensations ;  but  for  productiims  of  the 
earth,  as  had  as  any.  excepting  that  of  the  Arabian  or  African 
desert.  Rain  is  seldom  known  during  three-quarters  of  the 
year,  and  even  in  the  three  winter  months,  when  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, but  Uttle  falls  except  on  rare  occasious,  when  it  rains 
for  two  or  three  days  in  succession.  Sea-winds  sometimes  bring 
small,  misty  rain  for  a  few  hours,  but  not  enough  to  ilo  good  to 
vegetable  produce. 

The  only  animals  which  abound  are  guanacoes,  and  they  hare 
ofien  been  seen  drinking  salt  water.  The  puma  quenches  its 
thirst  in  their  blood.  Of  other  animals  supposed  to  require  much 
hquid  sustenance,  there  are  none  in  these  regions, 

Generally,  a  bright  sunny  day  is  succeeded  by  a  cloudless  and 
extremely  clear  night,  In  summer  the  heat  is  scorching,  not 
sultry.  In  winter  the  weather  is  sometimes  scarchingly  Cold, 
especially  during  southerly  winds.  Changes  of  wind  are  sudden, 
ftnd  cause  extreme  variations  of  temperature.  Sometimes  the  sky 
is  slightly  or  partially  overcast,  occasionally  clouded  heavily,  but 
on  most  days  a  bright  sunshine,  and  a  fresh,  or  strong  westerly 
wind,  may  be  expected. 

The  confluence  of  a  large  and  continual  torrent  of  fresh  water 
and  the  great  tides  of  the  ocean,  which  here  nse  forty  feet  per- 
pendicularly, has  embarrassed  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  with 
a  number  of  banks.  They  are  all  composed  of  shingle  and  mud, 
and  alter  their  forms  and  positions  as  affected  by  river  floods,  or 
by  the  heavy  seas  caused  by  south-east  gales. 

Into  the  entrance  of  the  Santa  Cruz  the  flooJ-tide  sets  about 
four  knots  an  hour,  or.  it  may  be  said,  from  two  to  five  knots, 
according  to  the  time  of  tide,  and  the  narrower  or  broader  part  of 
the  opening.     Outwards,  the  water  rushes,  at  least,  six  knots,  oq 
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an  average,  in  the  mid-channel.  In  places,  and  at  times,  when 
acted  upon  by  wind  or  unusual  floods,  it  does  not  run  with  a 
Telocity  less  than  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour,  perhaps  even 
more.  (I  am  speaking  of  the  mid-channel,  or  fairway.)  Near 
either  shore,  and  in  the  bights  between  projecting  points,  of 
course  the  strength  of  the  outward  as  well  as  inward  current  is 
veiy  inferior. 

In  such  a  bight,  close  to  the  high  cliffs  on  the  southern  shore, 
the  Beagle  was  moored.  One  may  readily  conceive  the  different 
views  presented  in  this  situation,  with  forty  feet  change  in  the 
level  of  the  water.  At  high-water,  a  noble  river,  unimpeded^ 
moves  quietly,  or  is  scarcely  in  motion.  At  the  other  time,  a 
rushing  torrent  struggles  between  numerous  banks,  whose  dark 
colour  and  dismal  appearance  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  turbidly 
yellow  water,  and  naked-looking,  black,  and  muddy  shores. 

The  boats  sailed  up  the  river  between  some  of  these  banks^ 
with  a  fresh  southerly  wind,  disturbing  immense  flights  of  sea- 
birds.  Here  and  there  a  monstrous  sea-lion  lifted  his  unwieldy 
bulk  a  few  inches  from  the  stony  bank,  lazily  looked  around,  and 
then,  with  a  snort  and  a  growl,  threw  his  huge  shapelessness,  in  a 
tumbling  waddle,  towards  the  nearest  water. 

As  far  as  Weddell*s  Bluff  (named  after  the  enterprising 
southern  navigator)  we  sailed  merrily.  There  the  river  makes  a 
sudden  turn ;  and  we  took  to  the  oars.  A  little  above  the  Bluff, 
the  water  was  fresh  on  the  surface:  sometimes  it  is  entirely 
fresh,  even  into  the  estuary.  But  in  filling  casks,  or  dipping  any- 
thing into  the  stream  for  fresh  water,  it  is  advisable  not  to  dip 
deep,  or  to  let  the  hose,  if  used,  go  many  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, since  it  often  happens  that  the  upper  water  is  quite  fresh, 
while  that  underneath  is  salt.  But  this  occurs,  more  or  less,  in 
all  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

Wind  failing,  we  pulled  to  the  south-west.  On  our  left,  high 
cliffs  still  continued.  At  their  base,  a  wide  shingle  beach  offered 
tempting  landing-places,  and  many  spots  extremely  well  adapted 
for  laying  a  vessel  ashore  to  be  repaired  or  cleaned.  On  the 
right,  a  low  shore  extended,  rising,  however,  in  the  north-west 
(on  the  south  side  of  the  north-west  arm  of  the  Santa  Cruz),  to 
cliffs. 

The  flowing  tide  favoured  us  until  about  five,  when  we  landed 
on  the  north  shore,  at  a  spot  where  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
had  diminished  to  four  feet.  Here  the  river  was  640  yards  in 
breadth,  and  running  (always)  down  at  the  rate  of  about  six  knots 
during  a  part  of  the  ebb,  and  from  two  to  four  knots  an  hour 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  flood-tide.  It  was  perfectly  fresh 
to  the  bottom,  and  in  mid-channel  about  three  fathoms  deep. 
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But  this  depth  extended  very  little  way  across ;  the  deep  channel 
being  eitremely  narrow — not  more  than  twenty  yards  in  width. 
The  distinct  difference  between  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
h&d  diminished,  until,  at  this  spot,  the  two  sides  were  much  alike. 

,  We  had  left  the  cliffs  and   the  salt  water,  and  had  fairly  entered 
the  fresh-water  river.     Instead  of  having  a  wide  extent  of  dismal- 

I   looking  banks  and  dark -coloured,  muddy  shores,  we  were  at  the 

I   nde  of  a  rapid  stream,  unvarying  in  width,  on  whose  hanks  shrubs 
imd  grass  agreeably  relieved  our  eyes  from  muddy  shingle  covered 

j.  iritb'^hosts  of  crabs. 

Our  first  night  passed  well.     Early  nest  morning  some  of  the 

'  party  went  upon  the  nearest  hills  to  look  for  guanacoes. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  wc  had  entered  a  tract  of 
Country  whose  surface  appeared  to  the  eye  irregular  and  hilly  ; 
but  upon  ascending  the  heights  it  was  seen  that  though  the  river 
ran  in  a  large  valley,  the  general  character  of  the  country  was 
similar  to  that  which  I  previously  described.  Those  which 
appeared  to  be  hills,  we  found  to  ho  tlie  terminating  sides  of 
extensive  plains,  whose  level  was  about  3(X1  feet  above  the  river. 
Near  the  fresh  water,  shrubs,  bushes,  and  grass  were  not  scarce; 
but  everywhere  else,  a  sterile,  stony  waste  met  the  eye. 

From  the  heights,  for  a  considerable  distance,  we  could  trace 
the  windings  of  the  river,  and  were  sorry  to  see  a  great  number 
of  small  islands,  thickly  covered  with  brushwood,  which  seemed 
likely  to  impede  our  progress,  if  obliged  to  track  the  boats.*  The 
southerly  wind  blew  keenly  over  the  high  land.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  was  frozen  hard ;  but  the  air  was  healthy,  fresh,  and 
bracing.  Where  could  it  be  purer  than  on  these  dry  hills  ? 
1  18(A. — At  first  setting  out  ihia  morning  we  tried  the  oars, 
but  soon  found  that  they  were  unable  to  contend  with  the 
strength  of  the  stream.  Landing  all  our  party,  eacept  two  in 
each  boat,  we  made  the  boats  fast  to  one  another,  at  a  few  yards 
apart,  in  a  line  ahead.  Then  taking  the  end  of  a  coil  of  whale- 
line  a-shore,  half  our  party  fixed  themselves  to  it  by  the  laniards 
of  broad  canvas  straps,  which  passed  across  their  breasts,  and  over 
one  shoulder,  and  walked  along  the  river's  bank.  The  bight  of 
the  line  was  passed  round  a  stout  mast,  stepped  in  the  headmost 
boat,  and  attended  by  the  two  men  in  the  boat,  who  veered  away, 
or  shortened  in  the  fine,  as  the  varying  width  of  the  stream  or 
impediments  rendered  necessary. 

In  this  manner,   one-half  of  the  party  relieving  the  other  half 
about  once  an  hour,  we  made  steady  progress  against  the  stream 
^■fit  the  river,  which  increased  in  rapidity  as  we  ascended,  until  its 
uual  velocity  was  between  six  and  seven  knots  an  hour.     Every 

*  Pull  tliem  along  by  n  lope. 
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one  took  his  turn  ftt  the  track-rope,  or  tow-line.  While  among 
the  islands  which  I  mentioned^  tracking  was  difficult  and  tedious. 
Many  were  the  thorny  buihes  through  which  one-half  of  the  party 
dragged  the  other  half — once  in  motion>  no  mercy  was  shown.  If 
tiie  leading  man  could  pass^  all  the  rest  were  bound  to  follow. 
Many  were  the  duckings,  and  serious  the  wear-and-tear  of  clothes^ 
shoes,  and  skin. 

At  intervals  stoppages  were  made  for  refreshment  and  observa^' 
tions.  Three  chronometers  were  carried,  with  other  necessary 
instruments,  among  which  were  two  mountain  barometers,  with 
which  Mr.  Darwin  wished  to  measure  the  height  of  the  river 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  heights  of  neighbouring  ranges 
of  hills  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

This  afternoon  we  picked  up^  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
a  boat-hook,  which  was  immediately  recognized  as  one  which  had 
been  left  by  accident,  sticking  in  a  mud-bank,  by  the  party  who 
accompanied  Captain  Stokes  in  his  excursion  up  this  river  in  the 
year  1827. 

19^ — It  was  very  cold  at  our  bivouac  this  night.  A  sharp 
frost.  While  obserring  the  moon^s  meridian  altitude,  at  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  the  dew  fell  so  fast  upon  the  roof  of  the  arti- 
ficial horiflon,  and  froze  so  quickly  as  it  fell,  that  I  could  hardly 
make  the  observaticm.  The  sextant  was  injured  by  the  frost- 
not  baring  been  used  before  in  very  cold  weather ;  the  brass  con«- 
tracted  so  sensibly  as  to  injure  the  silvering  at  the  back  of  the 
index-glass,  and  change  the  index-error.  The  thermometer  in 
the  open  air  was  at  22**.  Probably  warm  weather  to  Polar  voy- 
agers ;  but  to  us,  accustomed  to  temperate  climates,  it  was  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold. 

20th. — As  we  were  going  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  to 
our  great  benefit  was  become  more  accessible  and  clearer  of  bushes, 
we  saw  some  dark  coloured  animals  crossing  the  stream  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  no  one  could  guess  what  they  were,  until  the  foremost  of 
them  reached  the  shore,  and  rising  upon  his  stilt-like  legs,  showed 
himself  an  ostrich.  Several  of  those  birds  were  swimming 
across.  I  had  no  idea  that  so  long-legged  a  bird,  not  web-footed, 
would,  of  its  own  accord^  take  to  the  water  and  cross  a  rapid 
stream.     There  were  six  or  seven  following  one  another. 

We  saw  smoke  at  a  distance,  and  anticipated  meeting  Indians. 
The  country  around  was  similar  to  that  already  described.  Islands 
no  longer  impeded  our  progress  ;  but  some  high  cliffy  banks  gave 
trouble.  At  the  next  place  where  we  passed  a  night  Mr.  Dar- 
win tried  to  catch  fish  with  a  casting  net,  but  without  success ;  so 
strong  a  stream  being  much  against  fishing. 

2lst. — A  very  sharp  frost  again  this  night.  We  proceeded  as 
usual^  dragging  the  boats  up  the  stream^  (or  rather  torrent^  for  it 
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never  ran  leas  lliMi  six  knots,  and  in  many  places  more,)  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  Having  approaclieil  near  the 
smoke,  we  chose  our  position  for  the  night,  rather  cauliously,  upon 
a  little  peninsula. 

Zind. — We  had  not  advanced  a  mile  this  morning  when  fresh 
tomiks  (if  Indians,  on  horseback,  carrying  their  long  chuzos,  ur 
lances,  aroused  our  vi(;tlance.  We  thought  they  had  been  re- 
connoitring our  party  at  day-light,  and  jicrhaps  it  was  the  case. 
The  smoke  of  their  fires  was  seen  behind  the  nearest  range  "f 
!dw  hills  on  our  si<le  nf  the  river.  We  were  then  on  the  north 
bank,  but  liad  been  tracking  the  boals  on  either  side,  as  bettor 
ground  for  walking  was  found. 

Cautiously  proceeding,  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  spot  whence 
the  smoke  had  issued,  but  saw  no  human  beings.  Marks  of  very 
recent  fire,  and  numerous  tracks  of  feet  upon  a  soft  muddy  place 
at  ibe  side  of  the  river,  showed  that  a  party  of  Indians  had  lately 
crossed  over.  A  smoke  rising  on  the  southern  shore,  told  where 
they  were  gone.  At  this  spot  there  was  about  an  acre  of  good 
pasture  land  by  the  water-side;  and  the  breadth  of  the  river 
itself  was  sometliing  less  than  usual :  reasons  which  had  induceil 
the  natives  to  select  it  as  a  crossing  place. 

To  cross  a  river,  running  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an 
hour,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  can  be  no  easy  task 
to  women  and  children.  But  as  we  saw  many  prints  of  very  small 
feet  on  the  muddy  bank,  both  women  and  cliildren  must  have 
crossed  at  this  place  with  the  men.  How  did  they  get  over? 
There  is  no  wood,  neither  are  there  rushes,  with  which  they 
might  make  balsas.*  Perhaps  some  uf  the  women  and  children 
were  put  into  rough,  coracle-like  boats,  made  of  hides  sewed 
together,  and  towed  across  by  the  horses,  holding  by  whose  tails 
the  men  swam,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  women.  This  methoil 
of  holding  by  the  tail,  while  swimming,  is  said  to  be  better  than 
resting  a  hand  upon  the  horse's  neck  and  liolding  by  the  mane. 
None  of  the  Indians  sit  upon  their  horses  while  swimming. 

Sind. — This  afternoon  we  passed  two  places  where  the  stream 
of  the  river  ran  so  violently  that  we  considered  them  rapids,  and 
had  much  difficulty  in  passing,  even  with  all  hands  upon  the  rope. 
The  night  of  the  ^Snd  was  not  so  cold  as  the  preceding  ;  but  we 
always  found  the  nights  vnntry,  though  the  days  were  warm,  and 
generally  we  were  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Besides  the 
strength  of  the  stream,  we  had  to  contend  with  high  cliffs,  over 
whose  upper  edges  it  was  difficult  to  convey  the  tow-line :  but 
we  made  some  pn^ress — about  twelve  miles. 

So  winding  was  the  course  of  the  river  that  we  certainly  walked 
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double  the  distance  advanced  in  a  direct  line.  Very  little  of 
interest^  as  a  picturesque  subject,  had  yet  been  seen.  No  countiy 
except  a  desert  could  wear  a  more  triste  unvarying  appearance. 

Immense  accumulations  of  shingle,  imbedded,  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  alluvial  deposition,  formed  the  banks  and  the  level 
plain,  or  valley,  through  which  the  river  pursues  its  very  winding 
course.  The  width  of  this  valley  varies  from  one  mile  to  five 
miles ;  and  the  level  of  the  shingle  plain  is  from  three  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet  below  that  of  the  adjacent  higher,  but  still 
horizontal,  ranges,  whose  broken  down  ends,  or  sides,  form,  the 
boundaries  of  the  valley  through  which  the  river  flows. 

The  sides,  or  ends,  of  those  higher  ranges  look  like  hills  when 
one  is  in  the  valley :  it  is  not  until  after  ascending  to  their  sum- 
mits that  their  real  nature  is  seen.  Instead  of  inclining  to  con- 
sider those  heights  as  hills,  one  is  then  disposed  to  think  the  valley 
of  the  river  a  vast  excavation,  formed  below  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  But,  above  or  below,  all  is  an  unprofit- 
able waste.  Scarcely  could  we  find  bushes  enough,  even  near 
the  river,  to  make  our  fires.  Even  the  wiry,  half-withered  grass^ 
upon  which  the  guanacoes  feed,  is  so  scanty  that  they  are  obliged 
to  wander  over  much  ground  in  search  of  their  food.  The  few 
stunted  bushy  trees,  which  are  found  here  and  there  near  the 
river,  are  thorn  trees  of  the  country,  whose  wood  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable. 

The  night  of  the  22nd  we  passed  by  the  side  of  a  little 
cove,  which  sheltered  the  boats  from  the  strength  of  the 
stream ;  and,  as  all  hands  were  tired,  we  rested  during  the 
morning  of  the  23rd. 

23rfi. — After  noon  we  continued,  and  at  dark  stopped  on  the 
south  shore.  Scarcity  of  wood  and  a  a)ld  night  made  it  necessary 
to  take  good  care  of  the  wood  when  cut.  There  may  be  honour 
among  thieves,  but  there  was  little  to  be  found  during  a  cold 
night  among  our  own  party.  The  fire  of  those  who  happened  to 
be  on  watch  was  sure  to  blaze  checrly,  at  the  expense  of  the 
sleepers. 

il4th, — I  noticed  more  than  usual  the  curious  effect  of  the 
wat(jr  of  the  river  being  so  much  wanner  than  the  air  over  it. 
The  water  at  daybreak,  and  until  after  sunrise,  was  smoking  as  if 
it  were  boUing  :  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  30**,  that  of  the 
water  46^. 

This  day  we  passed  some  high  cliffs,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  It  was  extremely  difficult  to  manage  the 
boats  and  tow-lines,  where  they  came  in  our  way;  but  by  veering 
out  a  great  length  of  rope,  our  object  was  accomplished  without 
disaster.  Near  these  cliffs  the  valley  of  the  river  began  to  con- 
tract and  become  more  irregular :  the  breaking  down  of  the  higher 
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I  was  more  abrupt  and  closer  to  the  river.  In  most  places 
a  cliffy  side  was  opposite  U)  s.  low  projecting  point  of  shingle ;  but 
in  some  wc  passed  to-day  both  sides  were  high,  and  wc  had  no 
choice.  The  difference  also  between  the  level  of  the  higher 
ranges,  and  that  of  the  river,  was  much  increased. 

23iA. — Difficult  places,  delays  caused  by  einbarVing  and  dis- 
embarking frequently,  to  change  banks,  or  avoid  impedimenta, 
necessary  observations,  rest,  and  meals,  occupied  so  much  time 
that  we  did  not  average  more  than  twelve  miles  in  one  day; 
and  even  that  small  distance  was  not  accomplished  without  making 
both  shoulders  and  feet  sore. 

Q6th. — In  the  distance  some  very  level  topped,  dark-lookinp  cliffs 
were  seen  at  the  summits  of  the  higher  ranges,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
thought  were  a  capping  or  coating  of  lava.  Of  course  we  were 
very  ausious  to  verify  a  fact  so  curious,  and  at  noon  were  quite 
satisfied,  having  approached  to  the  foot  of  a  height  so  capped, 
whose  fragments  had  in  falling  not  only  scattered  themselves 
over  the  adjacent  plain,  but  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  passage  of  the  boats  exceedingly  dangerous. 
Large  angular  masses,  in  some  places  showing  above  the  stream, 
in  others  hidden  beneath,  but  so  near  the  surface  that  the  water 
eddcd  and  swelled  over  them,  menaced  destruction  to  the  boats 
as  they  were  with  difficulty  dragged  through  the  eddying  rapid. 
Sometimes  the  rope  caught  under,  or  around,  one  of  those  masses, 
and  caused  jnnck  trouble. 

Near  the  spot  where  we  stopped  at  noon  was  a  glen,  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  any  place  we  had  yet  passed.  Indeed, 
upon  entering  the  lava  district,  or  that  of  the  country  over  which 
lava  formerly  flowed,  there  was  no  longer  a  Patagonian  aspect 
around.  Steep  precipices,  narrow  winding  valleys,  abundance  of 
huge  angular  fragments  of  lava,  a  more  rapid  and  narrower  river, 
and  plains  of  solid  lava  overlaying  the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
make  this  even  worse  than  Patagonia.  Excepting  in  an  occasional 
ravine,  nothing  grows.  Horses  could  not  travel  far,  the  ground 
bemg  like  rough  iron.     Water,  away  from  the  river,  is  very  scarce. 

The  glen  1  mentioned  above  is  a  wild-looking  ravine  bounded 
by  black  lava  cliffs.  A  stream  of  excellent  water  winds  through 
amongst  the  long  grass,  and  a  kind  of  jungle  attlie  bottom.  Lions 
(pumas)  shelter  in  it,  as  the  recently  torn  rem^s  of  guonacoes 
showed  us.  Condors  inhabit  the  cliffs.  Imperfect  columns  of  a 
basaltic  nature  give  to  a  rocky  height  the  semblance  of  an  old 
castle.  It  is  a  scene  of  wild  loneliness,  fit  to  be  the  breeding -pi  ace 
of  lions.*  No  signs  of  human  risitors  were  discovered.  The 
nature  of  the  country  niust  prevent  horsemen  from  traversing  those 
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regidns^  Pood  for  man  is  abundant,  but  there  it  very  little  for 
hcmMts.  Only  in  glens  or  ravines  such  as  this  can  anj  grass  or 
bulges  be  found.  Guanaooes  swarm  upon  the  heights ;  owing^ 
Jirobabl  j>  to  their  being  undisturbed :  thej  spread  over  the  country 
like  large  flocks  of  she^. 

During  a  long  walk  this  evening,  Mr.  Stokes  and  I  were 
repeatedly  disappointed  by  the  mirage  over  an  extensive  stony 
plain,  between  two  bends  of  the  river.  We  were  very  thirsty,  and 
Walked  from  one  apparent  piece  of  water  to  another,  in  eager  haste, 
duly  to  be  tantalized. 

27^ — Similar  country.  On  the  bank  of  the  river  some  drift* 
wood  was  found — ^the  trunks  of  trees  of  considerable  size.  The 
trunks  of  small  trees  had  been  found  by  the  side  of  the  river,  from 
time  to  time,  but  none  so  large  as  these — ^from  one  foot  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  wood 
appeared  to  be  sauce,'^  of  the  red  kind.  That  these  trees  had 
been  drifted  from  a  great  distance  was  evident,  because  they  were 
much  water-worn. 

d8f&4 — In  passing  a  rapid,  whose  difficulties  were  much  increased 
by  rugged  blocks  of  lava,  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  one  of  the 
boats  was  badly  stove,  and  barely  rescued  from  sinking  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  We  got  her  on  shore  and  patched  her  up. 
•  No  change  in  the  scenery;  No  sigtis  of  inhabitants.  Didl 
heavy  work. 

9Qth* — While  upon  a  high  range  of  lava-capped  land,  Mr. 
'Darwin  and  Mr.  Stokes  descried  distant  mountains,  covered  with 
snow.  At  last  then  the  Andes  were  in  sight !  This  was  inspirit- 
ing intelligence  to  the  whole  party,  for  small  had  been  our  daily 
progress,  though  great  the  labour. 

The  river  had  increased  in  rapidity,  though  but  little  diminution 
had  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  water  brought  down.  The 
breadth  was  rather  less,  certainly,  but  the  depth  in  most  places 
greater.  No  fish  had  yet  been  caught;  indeed,  only  two  had 
been  seen.     They  seemed  to  be  like  trout. 

30tt. — The  snowy  summits  of  the  distant  Cordillera  were  more 
distinctly  seen  from  the  heights.  These  heights  rise  about  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  here  is  about  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Two  guanacoes  were  shot  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
They  covered  them  up  with  bushes,  and  hastened  to  the  boats  tu 
ask  for  assistance.  Some  of  our  party  went  with  them  to  bring  in 
the  animals,  but  the  condors  had  eaten  every  morsel  of  the  flesh 
of  one  animal.  The  other  they  found  untouched,  and  brought  to 
the  boats.     Four  hours  had  sufficed  to  the  condors  for  cleaning 
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every  bone.  When  our  party  reached  ihe  spot,  several  of  those 
gre»t  birds  were  so  beavily  laden  that  Lliey  could  hardly  hop  away 
from  tlie  place.  Some  ut'  oar  party  had  much  amusement  with 
the  guaoaaies  ujion  the  heights,  being  buner  there,  and  more 
numerous ;  whole  ficwks  were  driven  into  narrow  defiles,  where 
duEens  might  have  been  killed  had  there  been  mure  people  with 
guns,  lassos,  or  balls.* 

Thoup^h  the  lied  of  the  river  is  here  so  much  below  the  level  of 
the  stratum  of  lava  (Irum  1000  to  1200  feet),  it  still  beiirs  the 
appearance  of  havin^r  worn  away  its  channel  by  the  continual 
acliun  of  running  water.  The  surface  of  the  lava  must  be  con- 
udcred  as  the  natural  level  of  the  country,  since,  when  upon  it,  a 
plain  extends  in  every  direction. 

How  wonderful  must  that  immense  volcanic  action  have  been 
which  spread  hquid  lava  over  the  surface  of  such  an  immense 
tract  of  country]  Did  the  lava  flow  from  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  or  was  it  thrown  out  from  craters  in  the  low  country  i 

The  valley,  or  chatmel  of  the  river,  varies  here  from  one  mile, 
or  less,  to  about  three  miles ;  but  it  looks  narrower,  owin^  to  the 
deception  caused  by  high  land  on  each  side. 

Some  of  the  views  hereabouts  are  striking,  and,  from  their 
locahty,  interesting ;  but  1  could  not  have  beheved  that  the  banks 
of  any  large  fresh-water  river  could  have  been  so  devoid  of  wood, 
or  so  unfrequented  by  man,  beast,  bird,  or  fish. 

lit  May. — The  weather  was  invariably  fine  during  the  earlier 
part  of  our  journey,  but  here  it  began  to  change.  Two  or  three 
glootay,  clouded  days,  were  succeeded  by  a  few  hours'  small  rain, 
and  by  strong  wind. 

This  night  we  slept  at  the  foot  of  heights  whose  auinmits 
*ere  covered  with  snow,  but  the  temperature  was  many  degrees 
warmer  than  that  of  the  first  night,  when  it  froae  sharply.  We 
bad  no  particular  frost  after  the  2  1st. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  we  had  great  difficulty  with  the  boats,  the 
river  being  contracted  in  width,  without  diminution  of  the  body  of 
water  pouring  down. 

On  the  3rd,  we  found  a  more  open  country ;  the  lava-capped 
heights  spread  away  on  each  side,  leaving  a  vale  of  flat  and 
apparently  good  land,  many  (probably  from  five  to  fifteen)  miles 
in  extent.  The  width  ol'  the  river  increased.  On  its  bonks  were 
swampy  spaces,  covered  with  herba^.  Low,  earthy  clifl's,  with' 
out  either  shingle  or  lava,  in  some  places  bounded  the  river.  A 
little  further,  however,  the  usual  arid  and  stony  plains  of  Pata- 
gonia were  seen,  extending  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  ranges 
of  hills  about  1400  feet  above  its  level,  on  which  the  hurizuutal 
lava-capping  could  distinctly  be  seen. 

■  Bain*  ol'Ibe  IniliuaH. 
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In  the  distant  west,  the  snow-covered  Bummits  of  the  Andes 
stretched  along  the  horizon.  During  three  days  we  had  advanced 
towards  those  far -distant  mountains,  seeing  them  at  times  very 
distinctly,  yet  this  monung  our  distance  seemed  nearly  as  great  as 
on  the  day  we  first  saw  them. 

A  long  day's  work  carried  us  heyond  the  flat,  and  into  the  riung' 
country,  whose  barrenness  i  have  just  now  mentioned.  All  bands 
very  tired. 

4tk. — Provisions  being  almost  used,  and  the  river  as  large  as  it 
was  beyond  the  lava  country — our  lime  being  out,  and  every  one 
tired — I  decided  upon  walking  overland  as  far  to  the  westward  as 
wc  could  go  in  one  day,  and  setting  out  on  our  return  to  the 
Beagle  on  the  following  day. 

I  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step,  because  the  river  made  a 
turn  to  the  southward,  to  follow  which  would  have  expended 
a  day,  withnut  making  any  westing ;  and  because  1  thought  that 
some  of  our  party  might  walk  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  least 
twice  as  far  as  they  could  track  the  boat.  To  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  two  days  longer  would  have  required  all  the 
small  remainder  of  our  provisions,  without  enabling  us  to  see  fur- 
ther than  we  should  be  enabled  to  see  by  one  day's  walk  directly 
westward. 

Leaving  those  who  were  the  most  tired  to  take  c«re  of  the 
boats,  a  parly  set  out  in  light  marching  order,  A  large  plain 
lay  before  us,  over  which  shrubs,  very  small  trees,  and  bushes, 
were  sparingly  scattered. 

At  noon  we  halted  on  a  rising  ground,  made  observations  for 
time,  latitude,  and  bearing,  on  a  spot  which  we  afterwards  found 
to  be  only  about  sisty  miles  from  the  nearest  water  of  the  Pacific, 
The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  extended  along  the  western  side  of 
our  view.  The  weather  was  very  clear,  enabling  us  to  discern 
the  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  north,  and  almost  in  the  south, 
so  much  of  the  great  range  was  visible.  But  of  the  river  we  could 
see  nothing.  Only  from  the  form  of  the  land  could  we  conclude 
that  at  the  end  of  the  southerly  reach  I  have  mentioned,  the 
direction  of  the  river  is  east  and  west  for  a  few  miles,  and  that  then 
it  turns  to  the  nurthwanl,  or  rather  comes  from  the  northward, 
along  the  base  of  the  Cordillera. 

There  are  many  reasons  induang  one  to  suppose  that  it  comes 
not  only  from  the  northward,  but  from  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  northward.  At  the  place  where  we  ceased  to  ascend  the 
stream  the  Santa  Cruz  river  v/as  almost  as  large  as  at  the  places 
where  we  passed  the  first  and  second  nights,  near  the  entrance. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  was  at  least  sis  knots  an  hour.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  was  forty-five  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit), 
while  that  of  the  air  was  seldom  so  high  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
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ni^M  was  usually  below  ihe  freezing  point.  Trees,  or  rather  the 
trunks  of  trees,  were  found  lying  on  the  banks,  whose  water-worn 
appearance  indicated  that  they  had  travelled  far  in  running  water. 
The  water  was  very  free  from  sediment,  though  of  a  whitish  blue 
colour,  which  induces  me  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  jiroduced  by 
melting  snow,  or  that  it  has  passed  through  lakes  in  which  the 
sediment  it  might  have  brought  was  deposited. 

When  one  considers  how  large  an  extent  of  country  there  is 
between  the  river  Negro  and  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  that 
ihrongh  that  extensive  region  only  one  river  of  magnitude  flows, 
one  must  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
drainage  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Cordillera  is  carried  oif, 
or  how  it  disappears.  The  ricer  Gallegos  is  small,  though  it 
runs  into  a  large  estuary.  The  Chupal  is  very  small.  That  at 
Port  Desire  is  a  mere  brook.  At  limes,  once  in  a  year,  those 
smaller  rivers  are  flooded,  but  their  floods  seem  unequal  to 
carrying  off  the  drainage  of  the  Andes.  Only  the  Santa  Cruz 
flows  with  a  full  and  strong  stream  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Perhaps  the  sources  of  the  Santa  Cruz  are  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  river  Negro,  near  the  forty* 
fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  it  runs  southward,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  through  several  lakes,  until  it  turns  to  the  eastward  in 
lalitude  fifty.  If  formed  from  the  waters  of  the  nearer  moun- 
tains, its  temperature  would  surely  be  lower,  more  nearly  that  of 
melted  snow.  It  would  probably  bring  much  sediment,  and 
would  be  more  coloured.  1  do  not  think  we  explored  above  one- 
third  of  its  course. 

Reference  to  the  accompanying  plan  will  show  our  position 
when  we  decided  to  return.  The  level  of  the  river  at  that  place 
Was  found  to  be  400  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  sea  at  the 
entrance  ;  and  as  the  distance  is  about  200  miles,  following  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  average  descent  or  fall  of  the  river  must 
be  near  two  feet  in  a  mile,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  unusually 
great.  I  could  not  think  that  the  numbers  were  right,  until  after 
repeated  examination.  Two  barometers  were  used  at  the  river 
side,  and  a  very  gwod  one  was  carefully  watched  on  board  the 
Beagle  (at  the  level  of  the  sea).  Certainly  the  rapid  descent  of 
the  river  in  many  places  was  such,  that  even  to  the  eye  it  appeared' 
to  be  running  down  hill.  This  remark  was  often  made  in  the 
course  of  our  journey. 

Two  days  before  we  reached  our  westernmost  point,  many 
traces  of  an  old  Indian  encampment  were  seen  ;  but,  excepting  at 
that  place,  and  at  the  spot  which  we  passed  on  the  22nd,  no 
signs  of  inhabitants  were  anywhere  found.  Scarcity  of  pasture, 
and  the  badness  of  the  ground  fur  their  horses'  feet,  must  deter 
Indians  from  remaining  in  this  \-icinity.     That  ihey  frequently 
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cross  the  river  in  trayelling  northward^  or  towards  the  iknith^  ia 
well  known. 

The  quantities  of  bones  heaped  together^  or  scattered  near  the 
river^  in  so  many  places  which  we  passed,  excited  doubts  as  to 
what  had  oollpcted  them.  Whedier  do  the  guanacoes  approach 
the  river  to  dHnk,  when  they  are  dying  ? — or  are  the  bones  the 
remains  of  animals  eaten  by  pumas,  or  by  Indians  ? — or  :are  they 
washed  together  by  floods?  Certainly  they  are  very  numerous 
near  the  banks  of  ^e  river.  I  do  not  think  that  the  guanaoo  is 
often  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death.  Pumas  are  always  on  the 
lert  to  seize  invalid  stragglers  from  the  herd.  At  mght  the 
guanacoes  choose  th^  clearest  places  for  sleeping,  and  lie  down 
together  like  ^eep.  In  the  day  they  avoid  thickets  and;  all  such 
places  as  might  shelter  their  ever-watchful  enemy.  Condors  also, 
and  fierce  little  wild  cats,  help  to  prevent  too  great  an  increase  of 
Ais  beautiful,  inoffensive,  and  useful  animal. 

Late  on  the  4th  we  returned  to  our  tents,  thoroughly  lired  by  a 
daily  succession  of  hard  work  and  long  walks. 

Early  on  the  5th  we  began  the  rapid  descent.  Sometimes  the 
wind  favoured,  and  we  passed  the  land  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour.  Sometimes  dangerous  places  obliged  us  to  turn  the  boat^s 
head  to  the  stream,  pull  against  it,  and  so  drop  down  between 
the  rocks.     Though  easy,  the  return  was  dangerous. 

5ih  May, — Our  first  day's  work,  in  returning,  was  eighty-five 
miles,  a  distance  which  had  cost  six  days*  hard  labour  in 
ascending. 

6th. — Next  day  we  made  good  about  eighty-two  miles;  and  on 
the  7  th  we  reached  the  salt  water. 

Only  one  fish  was  taken, — ^which  had  been  left  on  the  bank. 
It  was  similar  to  a  trout.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  live  fish 
were  seen,  and  none  could  be  caught,  either  with  hooks  or  nets. 

We  were  twenty  days  absent  on  this  little  expedition,  yet  saw 
perhaps  as  little  that  was  generally  interesting  as  could  be  seen  in 
a  land  and  water  journey  of  500  miles  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Barren  shingly  plains,  extensive  fields,  or  districts  of  lava,  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  Andes,  numerous  herds  of  guanacoes,  a  few 
ostriches  and  foxes,  and  a  very  rapid  river,  were  the  principal 
things  seen  by  us  which  deserve  remembrance. 
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—M'emMr  tm  the  Ori/jin,  Progreis,  and  Present  State  of  the 
Surveys  in  India.  By  Captain  Tbos.  Best  Jervis,  E.  I.  C. 
Engineers,  F.G.S.  &  A.S. 
A  suuMART  and  popular  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
actual  e\Me  uf  ihc  surveys  earning  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Compauv.  has  di>ubtlesB  been  considered 
a  desideratum  by  many  who  arc  interested  in  geographical  dis- 
covery, more  especially  as  the  results  have  recently  been  brought 
before  the  public,  and  have  naturally  susfgested  some  incjuiries  as 
to  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  what  has  been  thus  submitted  to  its  criticism.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  dereliction  on  ihc  part  of  any  who  should  enter  upon 
the  taak  of  expliuning  these  matters,  were  he  to  omit  to  notice  At 
the  outset  how  singularly  disinterested  and  munificent  a  part  tliis 
great  and  influential  public  body  has  taken  in  undertakings  which, 
whatever  may  be  urged  of  other  schemes,  originated  in  no  sonlid 
or  selBsh  policy,  and  may  undeniably  be  said  to  have  muru  of  a 
national  character  than  any  other  to  which  their  altentiim  has  been 
called  ;  nay,  further,  which  apart  from  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  the  state,  have  been  pre-eminently  calculated  to  speak  to  the 
steady,  straightforward,  enlightened  principles  that  mark  both 
those  that  direct,  and  those  that  administer  the  executive  go>'ern- 
meiit  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  India   Honse  bear  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  the  constant  and  lively  interest  taken  by  the 
Directors  in  the  improvement  of  the  charts  and  navigation  of  the 
Indian  seas.     Repealed  instructions  were  sent  out  year  after  year 
the  local  governments,  to  cause  individual  talent  to  be  put  in 
[Uisition  by  every  species  of  encouragement : — log-bonks,  astro- 
nical  and  written  observations  to  be  jirocured  and  sent  home, 
^nd  where  the  originals  could  not   be   obtained,  tracings    were 
directed  to  be  accurately  miide,  and  forwarded  for  compilation  and 
jmblication.     The  patronage  so  wisely  extended  by  our  most  gra- 
cious and  escelleut  sovereign,  George  the  Third,  to  the  improve- 
lent  "f  geogra]>hical  knowledge,  was  thus  in  spirit  and  in  letter 
Lnsferred  to  his  people  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the 
«dy  supiwrt  which  other  navigators  and  travellers  experienced 
at   the  hands  of  royalty,    were    equally  evinced    by   those    who 
watched  over  the  destinies  of  India. 

Although  some  valuable  scattered  notices  both  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  the  trigonometrical  operations  have  appeared  from  lime 
to  time  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sodety  and  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  Major  Rennell's  Memoirs,  and 
yoyages  and  travels  of  a  slill  earlier  date,  very  little,  nutwith- 
ttonding,  ofwhat  has  been  recently  accomplished  has,  as  yet,  been 
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described  in  any  poblicadon  generally  accessible  to  the  commn- 
nity,  in  a  simple  and  connected  form,  intelligible  to  readers  of  all 
dasses.  In  endeavoming  to  supply  this  deficiency^  it  were  much  to 
be  wished  that  such  an  epitome  had  been  ready  prepared  to  hand 
by  those  who  have  successively  superintended  these  operations,  and 
were,  therefore,  most  competent  to  do  justice  both  to  the  subject 
itself,  and  to  the  many  meritorious  individuals  who  have  been  en* 
gaged  in  its  execution,  the  memorials  of  whose  unobtrusive  indus- 
try and  talent  would,  but  for  such  notice,  be  entirely  foi^tten  and 
lost  In  default  of  such  account,  the  following  particulars  will  be 
received  with  indulgence,  and  probably  be  found  acceptable,  inas-» 
mudi  as  they  are  drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  information  by  one 
who  was  for  many  years  employed  on  that  survey,  and  felt  an  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  its  progress  and  execution.  I  should  have  deemed  it 
presumptuous  to  have  engaged  to  prepare  this  paper  for  the  Socie^> 
but  for  the  conriction  that  the  fulfilment  of  such  an  undertaking 
by  any  other  person  would  perhaps  have  been  attended  with  con* 
siderable  di£Sculty,  and  the  conclusions,  so  drawn,  might  after  all 
have  been  judged  far  less  satisfactory  than  as  they  now  come  from 
the  pen  of  a  soldier  Utile  used  to  description,  though  intimately 
conversant  with  the  nature  of  the  countries  surveyed,  the  circum- 
stances and  capabilities  of  the  parties  employed,  and  the  several 
methods  which  were  used  under  all  the  discordant  and  conflicting 
emergencies,  in  despite  of  which  so  much  has  been  accomplished* 

It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  I  should  preface  this  account 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge 
generally,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  that  of  Asia,  and 
bring  it  down  to  the  period  when  our  acquisitions  in  British  India 
began  to  assume  an  importance  to  the  country,  which  demanded 
a  more  energetic  exercise  of  authority,  and  established  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  administration  of  its  government.  An 
analysis  of  this  sort  is  chiefly  instructive  as  it  illustrates  the  march 
of  intelligence,  and  the  advance  of  the  arts,  and  perhaps  as  throw- 
ing some  light  on  communications  which  have  occasionally  been 
received  with  interest  by  the  Society  respecting  the  early  navi- 
gation of  the  ancients. 

In  taking  a  ciursory  reriew  of  the  progress  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  important  departments  of  knowledge^  it  seems  diflicult 
to  account  on  any  rational  principles  for  those  singular  contempo* 
raneous  fits,  those  widely-diffused  impulses  which  circumstances 
absolutely  unconnected  with  each  other  concur  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  individuals,  directing  and  instigating  them  to  occupations 
and  researches  in  extension  of  the  most  valuable  objects  and  pur- 
suits which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 
Neither  is  the  question  satisfied  on  the  ordinary  plea  of  necessity* 
Take  what  department  you  will,  though  necessity  shall  be  clearly 
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shown  lo  have  been  equally  iinperalive,  and  ihe  times  proportion- 
ately fertile  in  espedients  al  the  periods  when  such  inquiries  were 
instituted,  there  is  a  ripeness  of  season  at  which  every  project  that 
-i«  started,  every  effort  in  aid  of  individual  s^adty  or  industry 
can  alone  be  productive  of  fruit.  Nor  are  the  adi^ances  lo  such  state, 
although  unobserved,  less  subordinate  to  this  remarkable  principle. 
like  the  return  of  suspended  animation,  the  first  sj-mptoms  of 
change  are  almost  imperceptible,  but  at  leupth  the  new  acces- 
nons  of  ritaHtyandstreng'thare  visibly  increased,  and  the  slru^les 
of  life  go  on  with  a  marked  and  characteristic  rapidity  till  the  re- 
covery is  perfect.  And  it  is  thus,  more  probably,  with  that  im- 
natural  state  of  ignorance  which  has  hitherto  supervened  for 
many  ages,  than  to  any  progressive  advance  of  the  mind,  whether 
intuitive  or  produced  by  external  causes,  that  we  should  rightly 
■apprehend  the  present  strides  of  science.  From  a  state  of  inani- 
mation the  moral  and  intellectual  pulsation  has  been  at  first  com- 
■paratively  slow,  and  indistinctly  jierceived.  The  exhibition  of 
«verY  successive  effort  is  a  characteristic  harbinger  of  higher  and 
more  rapid  degrees  of  improvement, — an  improvement  which  will 
"evenlually  lead  to  every  desirable  approach  to  perfection. 

Whatever  may  be  the  most  rational  account  of  this  remarkable 
and  simultaneous  concurrence  of  events,  many  people  are  content 
to  dismiss  the  difficulty,  by  referring  it  either  ty  the  particular 
ibccasions  which  call  forth  individual  talent,  or  to  the  influence  of 
certain  master-spirits  on  the  subsisting  state  and  character  of 
society.  And  doubtless  it  is  on  this  showing,  that  War  or  Peace, 
Treedom  or  Servitude,  commercial  enterprise  or  desjwtic  tyranny, 
'e  presumed  bv  one  or  other  of  us  to  operate  as  so  many  spurs 
■  checks  to  the  further  progress  of  the  human  race  in  the  chief 
^esidenits  of  Science  and  Art.  Without  going  al  any  length  into 
toe  proofs  of  this  assertion,  we  might  advert  lo  the  remarkable 
literary  inquiries  and  establishments  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, instituted  or  fostered  at  one  and  the  same  period,  in  con- 
■BexioQ  with  the  religious  persuasions  of  the  Christians,  the  Mo- 

^Ttejnmedans,  and  the  Booddhists.  The  peculiar  encouragement 
^us  held  out  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Lalin  by  Cliarlemagne  and 
iliB  immediate  successors  in  France  and  Germany ;  of  the  Arabic 
^^by  the  Khalifs  Almunsoor,  Haroun  Alrascbid,  and  Mamoon  ;  and 
W  the  respective  sovereigns  of  India,  Thibet,  and  China,  of  the 
■Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Tliibetian  languages ; — these  were  emuient 
■UKtugh  unconscious  precursors  of  those  subsequent  discoveries, 
to  which  we  now  recur  with  especial  admiration. 

Get^apliical  science  furnishes  also  another  and  appropriate 
itlustration  of  tliis  fact.  The  simultaneous  exertions  of  many 
individuals  wholly  unknown  to  each  other,  to  institute  inquiries 

I  freparatory  to  that  enlarged  and  more  csact  acquaintance  with  the 
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relative  situation  of  Countries  and  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe^  its  precise  form^  dimensions,  distribution,  and  local  peculi- 
arities ;  these  all  have  followed  successively  at  intervals^  as  inves- 
tigations supposed  to  have  originated  in  fortuitous  circumstances 
which  some  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  causes  had  contributed  to 
elicit  or  suppress.  This  view  of  the  matter,  however  discursive 
it  may  be  thought  by  such  as  are  indisposed  to  general  reflecticHit, 
is  of  consideration  chiefly,  and  indeed  solely,  as  it  shows  us  the  po- 
sition we  actually  occupy,  while  it  presents  us  with  a  cheering  and 
magnificent  prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  be  effected  and  anticipated 
in  this  most  essential  article  of  informatiout 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  investigations  is  sufficiently 
exemplified  in  the  pn^ess  of  geographical  discovery  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  long  dormant  energies  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Phoenicians,  or  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  other  nations 
prevailed  with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  to  wrest  the 
commerce  of  the  East  from  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  or  to  strike 
out  new  and  unexplored  paths  for  industry,  enterprise,  and  social 
intercourse,  in  subservience  to  the  spread  of  what  was  usually  held 
out  to  be  the  paramount  design,  the  communication  of  religious 
trutk  The  great  object  of  the  Portuguese,  in  point  of  fact,  may 
probably  be  referred  to  their  anxiety  to  dispossess  the  Venetians 
of  their  important  commercial  advantages  in  Egypt.  The  me- 
morable treaty  of  that  people  with  the  Mamelukes,  and  their 
arrangements  to  defend  the  desert  against  the  Portuguese,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  real  spirit  of  the  restrictions  to  the  first 
navigation  to  India.  The  severe  system  of  taxation  imposed  by 
Sultan  Selim,  who  conquered  Egypt  in  1512,  and  the  avarice  of 
his  successors,  contributed  also  to  engage  the  Portuguese  to 
follow  up  the  discovery  of  India  by  that  of  still  more  remote 
lands — for  then  only  were  the  great  conmiercial  importance  of 
their  discoveries  rightly  understood. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount- of  our  acquaintance  with 
Asiatic  countries,  and  India  in  particular,  previous  to  that  time, 
it  would  serve  us  little  to  examine  more  particularly,  excepting 
only  as  it  affected  the  question  of  the  maturity  of  science  in 
past  ages.  That  the  intercourse  of  the  ancients  was  more 
extensive,  even  with  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  than  has  been 
usually  admitted  by  European  writers,  will  unquestionably  be 
agreed  to  on  examination,  and  thus  a  multiplicity  of  customs,  laws> 
and  institutions  be  legitimately  referred  to  a  common  origin, 
which  on  any  other  supposition  are  altogether  inexplicable. 

The  Spaniards  imexpectedly  arri\ing  at  their  destination  by  a 
much  shorter  route  than  the  Portuguese,  left  the  latter  uninter- 
ruptedly to  pursue  the  great  design  of  reaching  India  by  sailing 
easterly ;  and  of  th^  courage  and  boldness  of  the  two  nations^  we 
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may  be  dispospd.fon  mature  reflection,  tf>  iluubt  whether  the  palm 
was  not  more  justly  due  to  the  Portuguese.  Il  was'indeed  a  bold 
«ep,  after  having  advanced  so  far  to  the  south,  ti>  turn  to  the 
east,  and  realbe  in  some  sort  the  first  move  to  the  circumnavi- 
^tion  of  the  globe,  since  it  was  in  fact  almost  on  the  very  heels 
of  the  first  adventures  of  the  Portuguese  that  this  great  problem 
was  solved  by  Sir  Francis  Drake*  and  Oliver  Vandcr  Woort. 
The  voyages  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  to  the  Spice 
Islands  were  likewise  as  stepping-etones  tu  a  greater  achievement, 
the  honour  of  which  was  reserved  for  our  own  country,  just  one 
hundred  years  after  Bemal  Diaz  rounded  the  Cape. 

And  here  il  may  be  pardonable,  in  reference  to  the  early  com- 
merce of  the  ancients,  to  advert,  though  briefly,  to  the  singular  ad- 
vantages, in  a  get^raphical  point  of  view,  which  the  Jews  possessed 
over  every  other  nation  of  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  that  remarkable 
people,  being  the  chosen  depositaries  of  institutions  and  laws  pre- 
eminently superior  in  their  moral  and  social  tendency,  they  were 
thus  in  a  manner  encouraged  and  cotmselled  to  the  fulfilment  of 
higher  objecls  in  the  designs  of  Proridence,  by  the  most  extensive 
interchange  of  the  commodities  of  their  own  for  those  of  other 
distant  lands.  Palestine,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  earth,  was  accessible  to  the  shores  of  India,  Arabia,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by  a  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  By  the 
Mediterranean  its  communications  with  the  northern  and  western 
coasts  of  Africa,  the  eastern  shores  of  Europe,  and  by  no  very 
bazardous  route  with  the  shores  of  America,  were  equally  easy, 
while  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  presented 
facilities  in  other  quarters  which  no  other  country  c()uld  have 
twostcd  of.  Tliat  the  ancients  had  a  knowledge  of  those  countries, 
and  that  they  had  actually  circumnavigated  Africa,  is  as  probable 
an  inference,  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  as  that  the  inter- 
course wilh  tlie  East  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  so  early  as  in  the 
feign  of  Solomon,  when  they  trafficked  for  ivory,  apes  and  pea- 
cocks, since  the  latter  are  peculiar  to  the  countries  east  of  the 
Indus.  The  teslimony^of  Herodotus  to  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  Phccniclans  is  remarkable,  and  to  many  may  ap- 
pear as  conclusive  as  curious.  The  authenticity  of  the  passage 
mdeed  has,  like  many  others  of  a  similar  description,  been  dis- 
puted by  crirics  on  account  of  the  remark  that  "when  autumn 
arrived  they  drew  to  shore  on  that  part  of  Libya  opposite  to  which 
they  might  be.  sowed  the  grain,  and  awaited  the  harvest,  which, 
when  they  bad  reaped,  they  again  set  sail ;  a  conclusion,  however, 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sun's  rising  on  the  right  hand  as  they 
rounded  the  estreme  promontory,  and  the  resistance  opposed  to 
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their  further  progress  by  the  contrary  currents  and  accumulation 
of  sea-weed  in  14^  S.,  mentioned  at  the  termination  of  the  narra- 
tive, all  bespeak  alike  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  and  the  veracity 
of  his  informants.* 

These  are  considerations,  however,  which  many  may  reckon 
more  fanciful,  or  at  best,  more  speculative  than  conclusive  and 
useful.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  one  step  made 
towards  the.  solution  of  any  difficulty  is  calculated  to  pave  the 
way  to  the  solution  of  others : — and  while  we  dwell  on  the  beauties 
of  classic  literature,  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  discredit  the 
accuracy  of  the  author  on  the  ground  of  one  mis-statement,  or  dis- 
parage his  writings  on  the  score  of  puerility  or  fiction.  Thus  also, 
when  tracing  similarity  of  moral  institutions  and  civil  usages  in  re«» 
mote  parts  of  the  earth,  where  intercourse  had  not  been  suspected. 


*  '^  I  wonder  at  those  who  divide  and  lay  down  the  boundaries  of  Libya,  Asia,  and 
Enropei  as  if  the  difference  between  them  were  not  very  great ;  for,  while  in  length, 
Europe  extends  along  both,  no  comparison  can  be  formed  by  which  to  estimate  thair 
relative  width.  Lilya  declares  itself  to  be  circmnnavi;;able,  except  where  it  ii 
bounded  by  Ana.  The  first  person  known  to  have  proved  this  was  Necho,  King  of 
Egypt.  When  he  ceased  to  carry  on  the  canal  leading  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  he  sent  out  some  Phoenicians,  instructing  them  to  sail  round  by  the  Fillaca 
pf  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  the  Northern  Sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  so 
return  to  Egypt.  TheM  PhoeuicianM,  therefore,  parting  from  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
navigated  Uie  Southern  Sea.  When  autumn  arrived  they  drew  to  shore  on  thai 
part  of  Libya  opposite  to  which  they  might  be ;  there  they  sowed  the  ground,  and 
awaited  the  harvest,  which,  when  they  had  reaped,  they  again  set  sail.  Thus  they 
continued  their  progress  during  two  years ;  in  the  third,  doubling  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  they  arrived  in  Egypt.  These  persons  affirmed,  what  to  me  seems  incre- 
dible, though  it  may  not  to  another,  that,  as  they  sailed  round  Libya,  they  had 
the  sun  (rising)  on  the  right  hand.    In  this  way  was  Libya  first  made  known. 

**  Long  after  the  Phosnician  voyage,  as  the  Carthaginians  relate,  Satapses,  son  of 
Teapses,  of  the  Achaamenidian  family,  was  sent  to  circumnavigate  Libya,  though  he 
failed  to  accomplish  his  task ;  for,  appalled  by  the  length  and  desolation  of  the 
voyage,  he  turned  back  without  having  achieved  the  tuil  imposed  ui)on  him  by  his 
mothwr.  This  Satapses  had  violently  insulted  a  daughter  of  Zopyrus,  son  of  M ega- 
bysus  ;  for  which  offence  he  was  about  to  be  impaled  by  the  order  of  King  Xerxes, 
when  his  mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Darius,  interceded  for  him,  saying  that  she 
would  inflict  U{ion  her  son  a  still  greater  punishment,  for  bhe  would  lay  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  circunmavigating  Libya,  until  he  should  arrive  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Xerxes  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  Satapses  going  to  Kg)  pt,  there  hired  a  ship 
and  mariners,  and  thence  sailed  through  the  Pillars  uf  Hercules.  Having  passed 
these,  and  doubled  the  extreme  point  of  Libya,  which  bears  the  name  of  Soloeis,  he 
sailed  southward;  but  after  traversing,  during  many  months,  a  vast  extent  of  sea, 
and  knowing  that  still  more  must  b«i  passed,  he  turned  his  course,  and  sailed  back  to 
E^pt.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Persia,  and  presented  himself  before  Xerxes.  Ho 
said,  that  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  coast  along  which  he  sailed  he  saw  men  of 
diminutive  stattire,  cladiu  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  who,  whenever  the  sailors  drew  to 
shore,  abandoned  their  towns,  and  fled  to  the  hilU.  His  poople  entering,  did  the 
natives  no  other  injury  than  takiug  their  cattle.  The  reason  why  he  could  not  sail 
entirely  round  Libya  was,  he  said,  that  in  attempting  further  pro^^ress  his  ship  stuck 
fast ;  but  Xerxes  not  giving;  credit  to  the  excuse  he  made  for  not  fulfilling  the  ap- 
pointed task,  condemned  him  to  undergo  his  first  sentence,  and  he  was  impaled.  The 
chief  officer  of  Satapses,  instantly  as  he  heard  of  his  death,  fled  to  Sauios  with  great 
wealth.  This  treasure  was  seized  by  a  certain  Sainian,  whose  name  I  well  know, 
and  purposely  conceal." — Herodotut,  Book  iv.,  Section  3. 
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we  ai'e  in  a  like  degree  prone  to  conclude  against  a  degree  of 
civilization  and  intercourse,  wliicli  may  be  founded  in  reason  as 
well  as  in  fact,  from  not  having  sufficiently  examined  or  considered 
ihe  evidences  to  the  contrary. 

The  coinmercial  expeditions  to  India  by  the  Romans,  the 
Egj-plians,  andatalater  period  by  the  Arabs,  were  of  too  exclusive 
&  nature  to  throw  much  light  on  geography ;  vestiges  of  the  former 
on  the  coast  of  India  are  still  to  be  found  throughout  Malabar, 
where  large  collections  of  Roman  coins  have  escaped  the  furnace 
of  the  goldsmith.*  The  Egyptian  fleets  were  encountered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  their  first  arrival  in  India,  and  the  Arabs  had  for 
many  centuries  colonized  not  only  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Comorin.  but  bad  established  themselves 
on  Ceylon,  and  all  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
In  such  state  of  things  Eiu-openns  found  the  navigation  when  they 
fasi  became  acquauited  with  it ;  but  for  the  successive  improve- 
ments it  has  undergone  from  this  period,  we  are  much  indebted 
to  the  diligence  of  persons  unconnected  with  official  duties. ^ 

The  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  was,  however,  too  much  to 
be  taken  on  trust,  and  the  relative  situation  of  countries  needed 
forther  confirmation.  These  were  pursued  with  imabaled  curi- 
osity, till  in  seeking  to  assign  to  objects  their  proper  place  on  its 
surface,  the  precise  form  of  the  earth  and  its  dimensions,  new  and 
still  more  intricate  problems  were  found  to  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary. It  is  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  we  purpose  to 
notice  the  most  prominent  particulars  connected  witli  the  geo- 
graphy of  Asia,  more  especially  those  departments  of  it  wliich 
relate  to  India,  and  the  valuable  maritime  surveys  instituted  and 
carried  on  by  the  public  spirit  and  munificence  of  the  Honour 
able  East  India  Company. 

The  contemporaneous  experiments  of  Picard  in  France,  of 
Snellius  in  Holland,  and  Nonvooil  in  our  own  country,  for  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian,  had  given  rise  to  many 
carious  speculations,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  mathematical 
deductions  of  Huygens  and  Newton,  revived  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  contested  problem  of  the  determination 
of  the  earth's  elliptii'ity.  In  the  researches  incident  to  such  in- 
quiries, much  new  ge<^aphical  matter  had  been  added  to  that 
acquired  from  other  sources,  and  every  resulting  formula  so  ob- 
tained was  systematically  applied  by  Cassini  and  Danville  to  the 
improvement  of  the  charts  and  maps  of  other  countries.     They 

*  A  lay  largo  njid  muil  voUiable  collection  uf  thi^H;  cuina  is  nuw  in  thii  I'umwB- 
tioa  of  a  native  ut  Halghautcbvrty  ;  sud  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Mulrai  civil  urvice, 
told  mo  he  had  bt'«D  piulieidiLily  succeasful  in  |>tucu[iog  maay  ruru  specimeoa  in 
that  prorinci;. 

f  Hoisbur|rti,  the  t;eir-tau(>ht  cabin-boy,  and  ono  vt  lliu  fiirt  hydrographcra  in  IliB 
world,  ii  *□  ins'ance  in  paint. 
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were  indoed  i^markably  qualified  to  originate  geographical  pro* 
jectf,  and  reduce  the  stores  of  information  which  were  daily  flowini^ 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  maps  of 
the  latter  as  respects  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries  were 
the  best  we  had.  But  a  vast  field  had  at  length  been  gradually 
opening  out  for  like  investigations  in  India,  as  in  Europe^  by 
the  extension  of  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  most  distant  and 
hitherto  unexplored  provinces,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the 
princes  lately  confederated  with  the  French  nation.  Major  Rennell 
of  the  engineer  corps,  whose  celebrity  as  a  geographer  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us,  was  the  first  person  who  reduced  the  miscellaneous 
materials  collected  by  British  officers  on  the  same  principles,  and 
in  pointedly  stating  his  obligations  to  Mons.  D'Apres'  Neptune 
Orientale;  and  to  M.  Danville's  maps  of  Asia  and  India,  published 
in  1751  and  1752,  he  eulogises  with  astonishment  the  skill  and 
tact  with  which  that  excellent  geographer  availed  himself  of  the 
scattered  notices  derived  from  vague  itineraries  and  books  of 
Pavels, 

This  observation  of  Major  Rennell,  respecting  Danville,  may  lead 
us  to  estimate  the  peculiar  talent  which  enabled  him  also,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  produce  so  much  valuable  information 
respecting  countries  that  were  inaccessible  to  European  obser- 
vation ;  it  was  the  talent  of  comparing  and  collecting,  tlie  habit 
of  selection,  and  a  judicious  application  of  such  selection  to  one 
uniform  system — requiring  no  ordinary  share  of  patient  investi- 
gation and  deference  to  truth,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  might  be 
either  speculative  or  unknown.  A  memorandum  or  simple  route 
enabled  him  under  such  restraints  to  fix  the  position  of  many 
interesting  places  with  a  very  tolerable  degree  of  precision.  Ta 
everything  there  must  be  a  beginning,  and  with  reference  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  undervalue  labours  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  well 
to  ofi*er  in  extenuation  that  the  master  hand  is  as  frequently  dis- 
played in  the  first  rude  outline  or  design  as  in  the  finishing  touches 
of  a  portrait ;  and  a  hasty  sketch  is,  in  its  way,  calculated  to  ex- 
press frequently  as  much  as  can  be  conveyed  by  a  more  perfect 
delineation.  With  regard  to  Major  RennelFs  opinion,  that  the 
public  records  at  Goa  contained  much  that  might  have  served  to 
illustrate  eastern  geography  generally,  he  was  doubtless  mis- 
informed, as  I  had  the  most  unlimited  access  to  everything  of 
that  sort  for  several  years,  and  was  assured  that  if  anything  had 
been  deposited  in  the  archives  prior  to  1700,  it  had  been  ab- 
stracted or  destroyed  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal. 

Having  once  laid  down  a  general  plan,  everything  additional 
fell  in  its  proper  place,  and  served  at  least  to  recommend  more 
perfect  and  accurate  surveys  to  succeeding  investigators.  Such 
as  his  information  was  respecting  Berar  and  Bengal,  it  is  still  the 
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most  CHDiplele  we  possess,  though  the  rewards  and  credits  were 
in  a  measure  bestowed  on  a  far  less  gifted  and  successful  observer. 
Colonel  Charles  Reynolds.  There  is  one  way,  however,  of  satis- 
fying those  who  are  over -scrupulous,  and  can  find  no  merit  in 
adjustments  so  dependent,  as  thev  may  argue,  upon  chance,  which 
I  will  venture  to  athrm  is  unanswerable,  and  tliat  is.  a  comparison 
of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  printipat  points  determined 
by  Renncll,  and  the  results  of  the  great  trigonometrical  survey. 
The  coincidences  indeed  wore  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  that 
remark  made  many  years  ago  by  Johnson,  in  his  Tour  to  the  He- 
brides, that  many  parts  of  India  were  better  luiown  than  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

Many  very  intelligent  officers  soon  followed  in  the  train  of 
Major  Rennell ;  Captain  Moncrieff.  of  the  Bombay  Engineers, 
Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  nnd  Colonel 
Charles  Reynolds,  who  were  all  three  very  early  distinguished  for 
their  capacity  in  this  line.  The  former,  in  lus  progress  through 
Canara  and  Malabar,  produced  a  valualile  geographical  sketch  of 
those  provinces  subsequently  incorporated  by  Colonel  Reynolds  in 
his  large  map  of  India.* 

It  is    not    too   much  to   conclude   that  mmc  portion   of  the 
fbaracteristic  spirit  of  Rennell   ha<l  been  communicated  to  all 
those  who  were   placed   in  connexion  with  him    in    his  official 
capacity  of  surveyor-general ;    for  about  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  bis  Memoir   of  a    Map  of   Hindoostan,  a  variety  of 
documents  were  placed  on  record,  which  were  suffered   to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  there  is  still  much  in  them  whicb  would  deserve 
preservation.     On  the  14th  January,  1780,  Mr.  Charles  Chap- 
tnan  was  deputed  to  the  government  at  Cochin  China,  to  mquire 
into  the    advantages  of  a  commerce  with  that  country,  and   to 
endeavour  to  eslaiiltsh  a  freedom  of  trade  to  all  the  Company's 
settlements,  under  sanction  of  thu  ruling  power  of  the  place,     A 
narrative  of  his  proceedings  and  observations  on  Cochin  China 
and  Tonquin.  in  pursuance  of  this  mission,  was  forwarded  to  the 
1,  Court,     Another  document,  with  a  set  of  drawings  of  lands  as 
'  they  appear  in  the  eastern  passage  to  China,  according  to  the 
~  bearings  laid  down,  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  George  Grev  Townshend. 
I'' on    the  24th    January,   17iJl  ;    and   a  further   description,   with 
;  charts    of    Cochin  China,  by  Mr.   George  Taswell,   on  the  9tb 
August,   1799.     Lieu  tenant- Colonel    Kyii,  of  the    Bengal    En- 
fi^neers.  Mr.  Ritchie,   Colonel    Colebrooke,  and  Captain  Blair, 

*  CiptaiD  RcfnolilB'  Surrey  ot  UvJoore,  ou  it 
thenbnDattea)|it>i(l  (faui  milmtm  ui  iuch)  first  bi 
descngdly  80,  both  tioin  the  minutt'iieiui  snilacci 
■ud  it*  extent  ftad  Cdmpleleneiu,  caDBidBriDg  liOW  TUy  ttw  thgra  W 
vbo  paidaoy  ittentioa  to  idaDotr -^T   ,r    't   ';>-'i''>~  i   ' 
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furnished  at  intervnls  various  astronomical  parliculars,  and  written 
information  respecting  the  Ganges  and  the  Hoogly  rivers,  as  did 
Lieutenant  Wood,  Mr.  Reuben  Burrows,  and  Mr.  Michael  Top- 
ping, on  the  coasts  of  Arracan,  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
latter  of  the  entire  eastern  coast,  from  the  embouchure  of  that 
river  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  volume  of  astronomical  observatiooa 
by  Mr.  Reuben  Burrows,  3ist  January,  1791i  may  probably  con- 
tain many  well-determined  points  which  hai'e  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained either  by  Captains  Ross,  Crawford,  or  Grant.  They  ore 
accompanied  at  least  by  sketches  of  the  coast,  done  with  much 
care,  and  referred  to  a  series  of  bearings,  latitudes,  and  longi- 
tudes, which  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  entire  book 
is  throughout  in  the  hand-writing  of  that  skilful  mathematician. 

Mr.  Michael  Topping's  observations  on  the  currents  in  the  boy 
of  Bengal,  of  ibe  Ist  March,  1788,  on  the  l5th  January,  and  £6(li 
June,  1792,  may  probably  be  found  of  essential  importance  in 
future  investigations  respecting  the  retreat  or  advance  of  the  ses 
on  the  cast  coast  of  India,  and  the  exact  registration  of  the  tides. 
His  survey  of  the  mouths  of  the  Gfxlavery  river  and  Coriiiga  road, 
18lh  September.  1790,  and  Slst  January,  1791'  and  his  proceed- 
ings and  report  in  the  Masulipatam  Circar,  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  jiracticabitily  of  applying  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
Krishna  and  Godavery  to  the  fertilization  of  the  land,  with  charts, 
observations,  and  levels,  communicated  20th  February.  1794,  and 
2nd  October,  1793,  may  yet  induce  the  Madras  government  and* 
authorities  at  home  to  reconsider  that  valuable  project. 

1  have  drawn  up  this  summary  account  of  a  lew  of  the  most  re- 
markable attempts  to  add  to  our  stores  of  geographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  information  before  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  during 
which  interval  the  ofGce  of  surveyor -s;eneral  bad  been  held 
successively  by  Colonels  Call,  Charles  Reynolds,  and  Colebrook- 
I  should  not  omit,  however,  to  notice  the  valuable  marilime  surveys 
of  Captains  Huddort  and  M'Cluer,  and  Lieutenants  Ringrose, 
Wedgeborougb.  and  Skinner,  on  the  weslern  coast  of  India,  from 
1790  to  1793,  which  still  continue  to  be  good  authority  to  navi- 
gators of  that  coast,  and  were  actually  incorporated  by  Colonel 
Reynolds  in  his  map.  At  the  time  they  were  delivered  to  the 
government  an  outcry  was  raised  against  their  accuracy,  which 
subsequent  inquiry  has  shown  to  be  without  a  shadow  of  justice  ; 
and  I  may  mention  it  as  a  corroborative  proof  of  the  attention  and 
skill  which  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the  subject  by  Captain 
M'Cluer,  that  in  carrying  on  a  trigonometrical  and  topographical 
survey  of  the  coast  u]iviards.  with  all  tile  helps  and  improved 
methods  for  which  our  recent  acquisition  of  the  country  afforded 
also  greater  facilities,  1  found  tlic  actual  outlines  of  the  coast 
and   exact    distances   differ    very   immaterially    from   those    in 
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M'Ciucr's  charts,  and  I  liad  the  more  favourable  opporlunity  of 
vprifying-  the  fact,  as  the  superintendent  of  marine  furnished  mc 
with  Captain  M'Clucr's  original  drafts,  on  a  large  scale,  for  this 
ei press  purpose. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  India  down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  second  war  in  Mysore  in  1799.  established 
for  the  most  part  on  the  valuable  deductions  of  Major  Rennell 
and  Dan«lle,  whose  labours  were  eventually  incorporated  with  a. 
mass  of  native  information  of  iniliffereot  character  in  the  lar^e 
map  of  Colonel  Charles  Reynolds.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  for  a  while,  and  take  a  general  review  of  the  state  of  geo- 
graphy in  India  as  ci>mpared  with  that  of  out  own  country,  where 
many  of  ua  would  wiUingly  believe  some  much  more  marked  ad- 
vance had  been  made  to  an  accurate  acquaiiiltuice  with  the  po- 
sition and  superficial  extent  nf  the  British  territories,  than  in  less 
dvilizcd  lands ;  anil  that  a  maritime  nation  at  least,  such  as  Eng- 
land, had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  most  accurate  charts  of  its 
own  shores,  which  should  enable  its  shipping,  la  the  event  uf 
anticipated  peril  or  stress  of  weather,  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
advantage  presented  by  peculiar  natural  localities. 

In  countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  backward 
in  point  ul  civilization,  where  there  are  but  few  large  towns,  where 
commerce  ia  not  the  primary  pursuit,  and  there  arc  hardly  any 
great  roads,  the  delineation  of  the  great  features  whicli  they  pre- 
sent has  usually  been  deferred  till  they  have  bccume  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  even  iben  arc  supposed  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
■ufBciently  complete  by  the  collation  of  routes,  corrected  here 
and  there  by  obsenations  for  latitude  and  longitude.  1 1  is  argued 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
expected,  could  never  be  commensurate  with  each  other,  nor 
would  the  expense  of  money  and  life  thus  bestowed  be  in  any  ade- 
C^uate  degree  compensated  by  the  information  acquired.  Where 
•o  much  is-necessarily  left  to  imagination,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  generality  of  such  com- 
pilations, how  much  interpolation  and  repetition  also  of  rivers  and 
towns,  and  other  principal  objects,  are  incident  to  tlie  mere  incon- 
sistencies of  orthography.  My  particular  attention  was  drawn  to 
tbe  latter  circumstance,  on  going  oier  the  tract  of  country  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  comparing  the  actual  sun-ey  with  that 
compiled  by  Colonel  Charles  Reynolds  in  1798. 

Moreover,  as  in  route  surveys  much  is  left  to  the  eye,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  observer  in  estimating  distances,  ns  well  as  to  his 
candour  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  various  descriptions  of 
information  presented  to  lum,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  two 
pracbtioners,  and  they  are  usually  sell-taught  amateurs,  arrive  at 
tbe  same  conclusions.     The  very  same  provinces,  therefore,  whic 
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purport  to  have  been  laid  down  from  the  most  accmnte  obaer- 
Tations  of  luch  penons  have  occasionally  a  degree  of  dinsimilarity 
to  each  other,  which  leavei  the  compiler  quite  at  a  loss  on-wht^ 
principle  to  reconcile  their  discrepancies.  The  repetition  of  such 
surveys  serves  only  to  increase  perplexity^  where  some  even  of  the 
principal  towns  and  geographiod  features  are  most  uncere- 
moniously shifted  several  miles,  while  their  exact  position  is  still 
matter  of  doubt,  if  happily  he  should  not  find  them  in  two  places 
wide  apart 

Such,  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  great  trigonometrical 
survey  in  Great  Britain,  was  the  only  method  in  general  use,  and 
it  will  npt  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  there  were  then 
errors  in  the  positions  of  some  important  points,  as  the  Lizard, 
to  the  amount  of  seven  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  that  many  of  the' 
best  county  maps  exhibited  blunders  of  three  miles  in  a  distance^ 
of  less  Uian  twenty. 

The  various  surveys  throughout  India  and  in  Bengal,  to  a  still 
later  date,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  conducted  in  like  man- 
ner, and  the  maps  of  districts  under  the  latter  presidency  have,  in 
consequence,  been  proportionally  erroneous.  To  remedy  this 
defect  has  long  been  desired,  but  it  is  a  task  not  easy  at  first  sight 
to  determine  how  a  measure  fraught  vrith  so  many  difficulties  is  to 
be  effected  without  an  extravagant  outlay  of  money. 

The  great  map  of  India  constructed  by  Colonel  Reynolds 
was  formed  also  on  the  foregoing  principle.  One  extensive  line  of 
route  running  through  several  degrees  of  latitude  from  Goojerat  to 
Hindoostan,  and  corrected  where  it  terminated  on  either  side  by  ob- 
servations of  latitude,  having  been  measured  with  considerable  care, 
constituted  a  primary  basis,  to  which  other  routes  diverging  on  either 
hand  were  referred,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled  in  from 
native  information,  or  the  labours  of  his  assistants.  Colonel  Monier 
Williams,  Sir  James  Sutherland,  and  other  officers.  This  was 
until  very  lately  the  foundation  of  the  entire  map  of  Cutch,  Katty- 
war,  Goojerat,  Hindoostan,  and  Rajpoothana,  corrected  at  times 
by  route  measurements  under  his  successor  Colonel  Monier  Wil- 
liams. The  expense  of  this  imperfect  geography  from  first  to 
last  has  been  incredibly  great,  but  the  reputation  of  Colonel 
Reynolds'  system  and  of  his  successors  in  office  stood  so  high  with 
the  Bombay  government,  that  every  suggestion  for  improved  and 
more  conclusive  surveys  was  invariably  negatived  as  superfluous. 

A  collection  of  routes  and  other  information  collected  by 
Colonel  Kelly,  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  south 
of  India,  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gent,  chief  engineer  at  Madras, 
on  the  28th  January,  1784,  followed  up  by  a  large  and  valuable 
compilation  of  routes  by  Captain  Mackenzie,  during  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  four  of  which  were  ijacessantly  devoted  to  that  duty 
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conititoted  t^eliasis  of  the  geography  tif  the  south  nf  India,  lying 
jKincipaUy  between  the  Krislina  river  nnd  Cape  Comorin.  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie's  labours  be^n  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1783,  in  the  provinces  of  Coimbatoor  and  of  Dindigul.  afterwards 
in  the  cour«e  of  his  professional  duties  as  an  engineer  in  the  pnt- 
vincea  of  Madras,  Nellore,  and  GunUKtr,  throughout  the  whole 
ef  the  war  from  1790  to  1792  in  Mysore,  and  in  the  countries 
ceded  to  the  Nizam  by  the  peace  of  1792.  from  wliich  period  till 
1799  he  was  engaged  in  the  first  attempts  to  methodize  and  em- 
Indythe  preography  of  that  prince's  territories  and  the  Derkaii, 
aiterrupted  only  for  a  short  period  by  the  voyage  and  campaign  to 
Ceylon  in  1795-(i.  The  peculiar  talents  of  Captain  Mackenzie 
4ir  geographical  and  statistical  inquiries  had  been  early  brought  to 
Hie  notice  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  his  deputation  to  the  Nizam's 
dominions,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaig;n  of  179^.  enabled 
Urn  to  reduce  the  materials  for  the  map  of  that  prince's  territories 
to  some  degree  of  order.  This  map  with  the  routes,  memorandums, 
uid  notes,  constituted  the  most  useful  exemplar  of  military  survey, 
and  contains,  besides  actual  measurements,  a  multiplicity  of 
curious  and  useful  remarks  on  every  subject  that  fell  'within  his 

But  a  new  and  important  era  was  now  opening  on  this  (iepart- 
Vient  of  knowledge  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  defeclive- 
*'Besa  of  the  best  British  maps,  the  rcvolulionary  turn  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  an  accidenlal  circumslance  of  the  most  unlooked-for 
nature  led  in  each  of  these  countries  to  the  entire  remodelling  of 
the  respective  surveys. 

The  British  government  ha\-ing  deputed  Lord  Macartney  on  an 
«nbassy  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  Charged  their  ambassador  with 
rarious  magnificent  presents,  and  amongst  others  some  which 
perhaps  even  our  modern  intellectual  diplomatists  would  consider 
a  little  out  of  character,  a  beautiful  zenith  sector  and  100-feet 
Mecl  chain,  constructed  by  Ramsden,  a  levelling  and  transit  in- 
atrument,  besides  other  ajiparatus  of  a  like  costly  and  scientific 
description.  The  Emperor  having  declined  this  conciliatory  offer- 
ing, the  embassy  8to]>ped  at  Madras  on  its  return  homewards,  and 
on  coming  to  a  reckoning  with  Dr.  Dinwiddie,  the  astronomer 
and  physician  who  had  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  the  luck- 
less instruments  were  assigned  to  him  in  part  payment  of  his 
salary.  The  mathematical  abilities  and  philosophical  turn  of 
mind  of  Colonel  Lambton,  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  H.M. 
d3rd  regiment,  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  its  distifi- 
gfoisbed  commandant,  the  Honourable  Colonel  Wellesley.  Lieu- 
>lenaitt  Lambton,  who  was  at  that  time  officiating  as  brigade 'major 
m  Sir  David  BairtI,  having  accidentally  become  iictjuainled  with 
Uie  circumstance,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers,  made  interest 
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that  these  valuable  instruments  should  be  rescued  from  the  a 
tioneer,  and  turned  to  some  nalional  account.  The  Earl  of  Mor- 
nington,  iho  governor-general,  on  the  final  reduetton  of  Mysore 
in  1799-  being  then  at  Madras,  concurring  vnlh  liis  brother  in  the 
advantageous  opportunity  thus  presented  for  carrying  on  anexten- 
«ve  survey  of  the  Mysore  dominions,  further  nominated  Captain 
Mackenzie  to  the  topographical  details,  while  the  statistics  were 
assigned  to  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Events  had  thus  fortunately  concurred  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
design  proposed  by  Lieulennnt  Lamblon,  and  humble  as  this  tri- 
bute may  appear,  it  is  no  less  just  than  due  to  ascribe  the  first 
encouragement  of  the  measurement  of  ihe  largest  meridional  arc 
that  has  ever  yet  been  undertaken  throughout  the  world  to  bis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Welhngton.  Every  one  who  has  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  maturing  any  useful  project,  can  belter  appreciate 
the  patience  and  foresight  which  could  have  led  his  Grace  to  re- 
commend Lieutenant  Lambton's  novel  scheme  to  the  governm«it 
of  India,  prepossessed,  as  it  had  hitherto  always  been,  in  favour 
of  the  sufficient  accuracy  of  mere  geographicfil  and  mute  sun-eys. 

At  his  Grace's  suggestion  to  Lord  Morpington,  Mr.  Pelrie  and 
Lord  Clivc,  then  Governor  gf  Madras,  the  instruments  were  pur- 
chased on  account  of  Government,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  pro- 
ject, a  large  theodolite  similarly  constructed  to  that  used  by 
General  Roy,  as  also  an  altitude  and  aaimulb  circle  for  secondary 
triangles  were  made  in  England  by  Cary,  and  by  the  year  1801  all 
the  requisite  apparatus  was  at  Lieutenant  Lambton's  disposal.* 

In  the  year  1800  a  plan  of  the  intended  operations  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  with  iheir  ■ 
sanction  published  in  the  seventhvolumeoflhe  Asiatic  Researches.  - 
It  was  here  proposed  to  join  the  coasts  of  MaLibar  and  Cosiv-   i 
mandel  by  a  series  of  triangles,  which  might  be  extended  on  the 
south  to  the   extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  to  an  indefinite  dis^ 
tancc  on  the  north,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  had  lately  • 
been  adopted  in  France  and  England.     In  the  month  of  October 
of  that  year,  a  base  line  was  measured  near  Bangalore,  and  the  .i 
first  experiments  were  made  with  the  zenith  sector  at  Dodagoontab.    . 
In  the  early  part  of  1  B(M  a  base  line  was  measured  near  Madras, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  new  chain  had  been  received  from  Mr. 
Homsden,  which  professed  to  Lave  been  laid  off  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  50°  Fahrenheit  from  that  artist's  bar.  ;  1 

Lieulenant  Lambton's  first  operations  after  this,  were  to  carry 
on  a  series  of  triangles  depending  on  the  Madras  base  westward, 
to  meet  the  Bangalore  base,  and  finally  the  west  coast  near  Man-r 

•  Much  of  Ihe  ctcflUn™  of  these  opctatiims  has  bwn  atlribuleJ  to  tliB  sliill  of' 

the  aitiits  KimKiten  and  Cory  in  Ihe  apptntuH  employeil.  uid  it  is  not  out  of  pltiM'  " 

ttiemfore  to  bring  such  high  lealimon;  before  the  public  ia  the  Society's  Memoin.    , 
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galore,  In  pursuance  of  ibis  intention,  he  establislied  the  meri- 
dians of  Carangooly,  Kvlosgurli,  Terrafcondah,  Severndroog. 
MuUapaonabetta,  and  Balrovnilroog,  the  jwailionB  of  each  of 
which  he  determined  wilh  relation  to  the  Madras  obscn-alory. 
He  also  essayed  to  measure  two  perpendicular  arcs,  riz.,  those 
connecting  Severndroog  with  Yerracondah  on  the  east,  and  Mulla- 
pannabelta  on  the  woet  side,  each  being  nearly  sixty-seven  miles 
in  length. 

No  country  or  circumstances  could  have  been  more  favourable 
for  such  an  attempt,  whether  we  regard  the  skill,  intelhgence, 
and  zeal  of  the  operator,  the  excellence  of  his  instruments,  the 
liberality  and  freedom  from  restraint  which  he  experienced  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  or  the  fortunate  ^tuation  of  the  emi- 
nences on  which  his  stations  were  chosen.  But  it  was  his  opinion 
that  he  had  failed  entirely  in  deriving  any  results  to  be  depended 
on  from  his  perpendicular  arcs ;  and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  the 
(general  opinion  among  mathematicians  that  longitudes  cannot  be 
determined  by  this  method,  but  must  be  deduced  from  other 
sources. 

About  the  same  period  Lieutenant  Lambton  carried  a  scries  to 

the  southward,  which  terminated  at  a  place  called  Trivandapoorain, 

near  Cnddalore.      Here  he  determined  the  latitude  by  a  sufiRcieut 

number  of  zenith  distances,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  Pauedrc,  a 

place  nearly  under  the  same  meridian,  where,  by  another  set  of 

Ketntb  distances,  he  found  the  amplitude  of  the  celestial  arcs  l>e- 

'een  the  north  and  south  points  of  a  smaU   meridional  series,  in 

iddlc  latitude   12"  32'  '21''.     This  arc  forming  no  part  of  the 

indpal  meridional  series,  which  posses  through  Dodagoontah,  was 

•nbsequently  carried  by  him  to  the  southward  down  to  Punnae, 

near  Cape  Comorin,  and  finally  to  the  nonhwar<l  as  far  as  the 

parallel  of  2 1°  nearly  ;  but  as  the  particulars  tif  these  ojieratlona 

are  all  in  the  possession  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  would  be 

auperfluons  to  enter  into  any  description  of  them  in  this  Memoir. 

The  meridians  of  Severndroog  and  Dodagoontah  are  so  near  to 

each  other,  that  the  same  series  connects  both  r  for  geographical 

•purposes,  such  as  the  determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes, 

■'e  former  is  used,  the  latter  only  being  reserved  for  scientific 

itails. 

The  measurement  of  a  base  of  verification,  and  the  observation 
of  a  set  of  zenith  distances  near  Beder,  in  the  year  IBio.  by 
lieutenant -Colonel  Lambton.  brought  the  great  meridional  scries 
up  to  the  parallel  of  IS"  4',  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  series  of 
Seremdrotig.  In  1817  this  series  was  continued  to  the  north- 
ward to  the  Godavery  river,  the  triangles  then  branched  off  to 
the  eastward  to  meet  the  Verrakondah  meridian,  down  which  a 
jerics  was  carried  to  the  former  points  on  the  Krlslma.      In  1619 
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Colonel  Lambton  delerniined  to  brings  up  iheseries  of  Curan^ooly 
lothe  same  parallel  wild  thiiao  of  Yerrakoiidah  and  Severndroog; 
but  as  t!ic  ojierations  proceeded  ihe  features  of  ths  country  seemed 
favourable  tor  completing  the  intermediate  series  of  Kylaog^orh 
also,  and  by  lUe  end  of  \820  both  thdsn  series  were  satisfactorily 
oondiieted  tu  tbe  Gudavery,  though,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
unhealthinesi  of  the  tracts  was  such  as  to  occasion  ^reat  loss  of 
lives,  and  to  ruin  the  cunstitutioiis  of  almost  all  en^an;ed  in  tbs 
laborbus  task.  In  the  two  foUowin<i;  years  the  meridional  arc 
was  extended  to  EUichpoor,  and  a  base  of  verificalion  meauired 
in  the  valley  of  Berar  by  Colonel  Lambton  in  person  :  the  lateral 
scries  connecting  Bombay  with  the  base  line  at  Daumerf^idd&h, 
in  latitude  18''  S',  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
this  distinguished  officer  on  the  20th  of  January,  1823,  From 
that  period  the  operations  hnve  devolved  on  Major  Everest, 
F.R.S.,  whose  cxinjoint  labours  with  Colonel  Lambtctn  have  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  n  separate  publication.  Major 
Kvercst  has  sabsequBnily  carried  on  the  meridional  arc  from 
Seronj,  in  latitude  24°  7',  to  Kodar  Kanta,  in  the  Himalaytt 
mountains,  in  latitude  31°  2',  verified  by  a  base  line  in  the  Deyra 
Doon,  ffltuated  near  the  foot  of  those  mountains. 

A  lateral  series  connecting  Calcutta  and  Benares  with  the  great 
meridional  arc  at  Seronj,  by  Mr.  OUver,  and  another  series  from 
Bombay,  by  Lieutenant  Shortrede,  has  established  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  principal  stations  in  India. 

A  series  of  triangles  by  Captains  Ward,  Conner,  GarlMig, 
Snell,  and  Jervis,  has  been  carried  nn  in  the  different  provinceB 
south  of  the  20th  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  other  lateral  series,  on 
four  distinct  meridians,  are  in  progress  to  the  eastward  of  the 
meridional  arc,  by  Lieutenants  Wdais,  Boileau,  Macdonald, 
Waugh,  and  Renny. 

I  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  observations  on  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  operallons  by  Major  Everest,  ax  they  will  probably 
be  given  to  the  public  by  himself  at  no  distant  period,  but  consider 
it  a  theme  of  pride  to  our  country  to  have  had  two  so  highly 
distinguished  and  competent  mathematicians  as  Colonel  Lambton 
and  Major  Everest,  and  that  the  latter  should  have  lived  to  have 
brought  to  a  completion  the  most  extensive,  and  probably,  I  may 
venture  to  add,  also  the  most  accurate  measure  of  the  earth  that 
has  yet  been  acoHtiplished.  Punnae,  the  southern  extreme,  is  in 
latitude  8°  9'  36";  Kedar  Kanta  in  31°  3',  The  total  arc,  there- 
fore, is  about  one-sisleenlh  of  the  entire  circumference. 

On  this  Iriangulalioii  as  a  basis,  and  on  the  various  lateral 
series  carried  on  by  the  officers  and  eleves  of  the  excellent  mili- 
tary institution  established  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  CoUn 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  and  ably  superintetided  far 
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I  iBftny  years  by  Caplain  Tr«yer.  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south 

\  3of  llie  Krithna  has  been  ininulely  surveyed  in  detail.     The  whole 

I  Ibf  the  Bumbay  Presicleucy,  Khundesh  ami  the  eastern  portions 

1  jof  Goojorat  only  esecptcd,  remnin  unfinisbeil.     Of  the  Nizam's  or 

■Hyderabad  territories  a  large  portion  baa  been  accurately  sur- 

nreyed.     The  Rnjah  i>(  Berais,  or  Nagpoor  tlutniniuos,  hove  also 

xa   trian^uUled  nnd  suneyed,  though  with  less  attention    to 

^curacy.     The  survey  of  the  Northern  Circars  by  Lieutenants 

Sackville,  Buxton,  and  Sneil.  completes  the  portion  designated  as 

the  Peninsula.     North  of  this,   of  which  the    Nurbudda  is  the 

bouudtiry,  a  very  large  portion  tinder  the  Bengal  Presidency  has 

been  likewise  surveyed,  according  to  the  methods  already  adverted 

t  to,  that  is.  route  snTveys  corrected  by  astronomical  observatbns  ; 

Retold 'on  the  eastern  frontier  mnch  geographical   matter  has  been 

1  added  by  Lieutenants  Wilcox,  PemWrton,  and  Grant. 

■'  But  we  reserve  the  more  cniBplete  and  exact  details,  both  of 
J  |0ip>e  surveys  Ami  oi'  the  still  more  important  and  valuable  sur- 
I  ■«ej-s  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy,  to  a  future 
1  tflppurlnoity. 

I  To  be  concluded.  ] 


Chile.     By  Caplain 


^^jK.X\.-— Notice  aftlio  Mountain  Aconcorpia  i) 
Robert  Fitz  Roy,  Royal  Navy. 

,  iDuiiiNU  the  Beagle's  survey  of  the  Chilian  coast,  it  was  ascer- 
4Buicd  that  the  mimntftin  Aconcagua  was  higher  than  the  famed 
■Chtmborazo.  By  the  mean  of  the  results  of  many  observations 
Viade  by  the  Beagle's  oflieers  at  different  stations  on  the  coast  of 
Chile,  near  Valparaiso,  the  height  of  Aconcagua  above  the  sea 
nppears  to  be  ^3,200  feet,  Of  various  oluervadona  made  at 
different  times,  no  one  result  was  less  than  23,000,  nor  more  than 
^<«3,4O0  feet. 

Aix»rding  to  recent  accoimts.  the  big'best  mountains  in  South 
'merica  are — 
'    Sotata,  wliose  height  is  said  lo  l»c  .         ,         25,400  feet 

'      niim&ni,  said  to  be 34,200   „ 

•      Next  to  wliteh  Aconcagua  claims  a.  place,  ni  .         23,200   „ 
Gualtieri  is  said  to  be       .         .         .         .         .     22,000   „ 

And  CliiBilwrazo 21,000   „ 

above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Amongst  a  variety  of  data  for  calculating  the  height  of  Acon- 
*  Aagua.  the  following  are  considered  the  best : — 

Observation   niade  at  I'ott   San  Antunio,  Valparaiso,  with  a 
good  theodolite,  forty  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  half  tide. 
J-  elevation  of  the  behest  point  of  Aconcagua  a^yathe 
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horizontal  plane  1°  35'  45",  The  true  bearing;  of  tlie  same  point 
wus  N .  74°  aW  E.,  and  the  distance  89..1  milea  (of  60  to  a  degree). 
Fori  San  Anton-o,  Valparaiso,  is  considered  to  be  in  lat.  33°  I'  53 
S.   and  long.  71°  41'  15"  \V.  of  Greenwich. 

Captain  Beechey  has  since  made  observations  for  aacertaimug 
the  height  of  Aconcagua,  and  their  result  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Beagle's  by  some  hundred  feet. 

Aconcagua  is  a  volcano  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes ;  at 
inlenals  ii  is  active. 
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XIII. — Extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Mr.  David- 
son, during  Aw  residence  in  Morocco;  with  an.  Account  of  hi* 
further  progress  in  the  Desert.* 
The  much  lamented  close  of  Mr.  Davidson's  life,  an  event  which 
every  member  of  the  Ge<^raphical  Society  will  unite  in  deploring, 
has  made  it  the  melancholy  duty  of  that  body  to  preserve  some 
record  of  his  latest  exerliims  in  pursuit  of  geographical  knowledge. 
For  ibat  purjiose  his  various  friends  and  corresjwndenla  were  re- 
quested to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  such  of  his  letters 
as  contained  any  observations  of  moment ;  to  this  request  they 
readily  acceded,  and  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Society  are 
more  particularly  due  to  His  Koyal  flighncss  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
to  whose  gracious  encouragement  Mr.  Davidson  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  bis  favourable  reception  in  Morocco,  and  who,  with  his 
wonted  liberality,  has  allowed  the  transcription  of  the  most  tnle- 
resting  (communications  received  from  that  enterprising  traveller. 
To  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Davidson's  own  letters,  are  added 
such  accounts  as  have  been  at  different  times  forwarded  respect- 
ing his  further  progress  and  the  fatal  termination  of  his  journey, 
the  particidars  of  which  arc  still  involved  in  some  doubt,  though 
concerning  the  main  point,  the  loss  of  his  valuable  life,  there  it 
unhappily  no  place  for  hope. 

It  would  have  been  highly  gratifjing  had  it  been  possible  to 
introduce  these  extracts  to  the  reader,  by  a  detailed  memoir  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  eslensii'e  travels  in  every  ijuarter  of  the  globe  j 
but  the  materials  furnished  by  such  various  and  remote  journey* 
could  not  have  been  collected  and  ananged  in  the  short  period* 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  end  has  bert' 
authenticated.  Those  journeys  were  also  performed  before  thtif' 
author  was  in  r()rresp(mdence  with  this  Society,  and  for  that- 
reason  are  n')t  necessarily  connected  with  its  Journal.  His  in*- 
structive  lecture  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem  and  the  movements  of 
the  investing  armies,  the  manuscript  of  which,  had  it  received  itv 
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^Qtlior's  last  corrections,  would  have  foriiUKl  a  suitable  counterpart 
to  his  description  of  a  mummy  which  he  opened  and  described 
after  his  return  from  Egypt,  might  have  been  inserted  iu  this 
collection,  had  it  not  been  ti>o  closely  amfined  to  topography  and 

itory  to  be  properly  placed  among  geographical  disquisitions. 

Id  the  summer  of  \835,  Mr.  Davidson,  whose  ardour  was  not 
by  the  many  hazards  and  difficulties  he  had  already  es- 
perienced,  formed  the  adventurous  project  of  a  journey  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  by  what  may  be  termed  the  most  direct  route. 
He  therefore  embarked  in  September,  18.'35,  for  Gibraltar,  on  bis 

I  way  to  Morocai,  from  which  country  he  hoped  to  reach  Tombuktii 
by  the  route  of  Tafilelt.  the  road  by  which  Rene  Caille  travelled 
.jrom  that  city  northwards.  To  the  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  would  meet  him  at  every  step,  Mr.  Dandson  was  no 
stranger.  His  personal  courage,  however,  bis  power  of  enduring 
fatigue  and  change  of  climate,  readiness  at  finding  esp«dicnts  to 
sbviate  difficulties,  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  urbanity,  which 
'Could  not  fad  lo  prepossess  even  strangers  in  his  favour,  gave  bis 
t&iends,  and  stilt  more  perhaps  himself,  a  confidence  which  even 
■fllose  excellent  qualifications  could  hardly  justify.  To  many 
'Other  accomplishments  particularly  valuable  in  such  an  under- 
'taking  he  added  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  to  which, 
'&deed,  he  was  in  the  main  indebted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  part  of  his  jouruey  which  he  did  execute ;  and  should  his 
TOpers  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  savages  who  assassinated 
iiini,  they  may  hereafter  add  another  leaf  to  the  laurels  with  which 
his  brow  is  already  graced. 

The  only  person  by  whom  Mr.  Davidson  was  accompanied  was 
a  negni  baptized  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  appellation  of  Edward 
Donnelan,  but  belter  known  in  this  country  by  his  Muselm:Vn 
name  of  Abu  Bckr,  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  this 
Journal  *  He  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  following  letters 
by  the  name  of  Abou,  and  should  he  not  have  sunk  under  the 
privations  and  fatigues  of  the  desert,  may  possibly  hereafter 
supply  us  with  a  more  authentic  account  of  his  lamented  employer's 
end  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  received. 

Mr.  Dandson,  as  was  before  remarked,  was  Well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  awaited  him,  and  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  waa 
debuned  nearly  three  months  by  the  impossibility  of  clearing  his 
way  into  the  empire  of  Morocxw,  he  met  Mr.  Hay,  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul -General  in  Barbary,  who  "  seems  lo  think"  (he 
says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lee, dated  13lh  September,  1835)  "that  we 
sbnij  not  be  able  lo  get  <in."  His  resitlution  was  not  so  easily  to 
be  shaken;  hi-  proceeded  lo  Tangier,!  •''"'l  ''f^'^*'  waiting  '^^^e  a 
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considerable  time,  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  informing  his 
brother,  Mr.  T.  Davidson,  on  the  Idth  December,  that  he  had 
"  that  morning  received  a  most  kind  and  flattering  letter  from  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from  his  minister," 
commanding  him  to  repair  to  the  court,  where  he  should  experi- 
ence nothing  but  what  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  This  letter 
was  accompanied  by  another  to  "  El*  Arbi  Essaidi,  the  kaul  of 
Tangier,  directing  him  to  provide  everything  for  his  safe  conduct, 
and  inclosing  letters  to  all  the  governors  by  whom  he  had  to  pass, 
that  they  should  pay  him  respect,  honour,  and  hospitality,  inas- 
much as  he  was  travelling  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures;  that 
the  governor  [al-kd'id]  should  provide  him  a  guard  of  ten  horse- 
men, conmianded  by  a  k£Ld  [captain],  who  would  enforce  respect 
and  ensure  the  due  performance  of  the  Sultan,  their  master's 
orders,  which  were  that  he  should  be  treated  with  respect  and 
consideration ;  and  that  his  Majesty  inclosed  for  him,  the  governor 
[of  Tanjah],  money  for  the  soldiers,  and  extra  })ay  for  the  kdid, 
who  were  to  act  under  his  orders,  and  be  guided  by  his  discre- 
tion." "  Such,"  he  adds,  ''  is  the  manner,  after  a  delay  of  three 
months,  that  I  commence  my  arduous  undertaking.  I  almost  fear 
it  is  of  too  flattering  a  character,  but  must  only  use  the  more 
discretion." 

Antecedently  to  the  receipt  of  these  gracious  orders  from  the 
Sultan,  Mr.  Davidson's  residence  at  Tanjah  had  not  been  cither 
agreeable  or  encouraging,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lee,  written  (10th  December)  only  three 
days  before  the  last : — **  My  good  and  grateful  companion  [Abu 
Bekr]  begs  me  to  forward  the  few  lines  he  has  this  morning 
written  to  you,  and  I  wish  I  could  send  you  any  particulars  as  to 
our  journey,  or  any  new  observations  on  the  small  portion  of  this 
country  which  we  have  seen.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
excursions,  [at]  the  utmost  under  fifty  miles,  I  have  been  confined 
to  the  walls  ol  this  place,  waiting  the  Sultan's  permission  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  interior.  The  jealousy  of  this  people  exceeds  all 
belief ;  their  insults  [are]  innumerable,  and  I  fear  their  determi- 
nation is  not  to  allow  us  to  proceed.  I  have,  however,  by  means 
of  a  few  presents,  bought  the  interest  of  the  governor  of  tliis  place 
and  of  Tetuan,  and  have  been  allowed  to  \isit  tlic  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  never  without  a  soldier,  from  whose  \^ew  I 
cannot  proceed  one  step.  I  have  examined  some?  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  most  rich  in  iron,  and  specimens  of  jasper  and 
large  masses  of  fossils.  I  have  also  passed  some  hours  at  the 
various  douars,*  or  Arab  encampments,  have  taken  measurements 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Outset,!  or  Pharaoh's  Peg,  as  it  is  called ;  some 

*  Adw&r,  plural  of  dar,  a  circular  tent, 
f  Aut&d,  plural  of  Watad,  a  pes:  or  stake.     Autad  is  conuptly  pronounced 
U't86d  or  U't»6t 
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obsemtions  on  which  1  hope  shortly  to  send  to  England.     I  pro- 
pose next  week,  should  I  not  receive  inj  permission  to  proceed 
south.  [lo]  go  from  hence  to  the  Divarretts,  amongst  whose  hills 
arc  some  Bedouins.     One  large  tribe,  who  used  U^  escort  the 
badjis  from  this  to  Mecca,  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  I  think  some  of  tliein  would  for  a  good  consideration  take  me 
to  MouTEouk,  from  whence  I  could  g;et  upon  the  caravan-track 
fior   Soudan.     I   have  had  some  conversation  with  the  Sheik  of 
f  ^adnoon*  here,  on  Lis  return  from   Mecca;  but  he  states  lie 
L  cannot  take  me  through  Alorocco.  but  will  protect  me,  should  I 
L  ^l  to  Lis  dominions.     The  second  rains  have  commenced  with 
L  Store  than  usual  violence,  and  part  of  the  country  is  impassable, 
Iwbich  may  account  in  some  degree  for  [my]  not  receiving  my 
[  inswer  from  TVtorocco.      I  shall  lose  no  time  as  soon  as  I  receive 
I  ibis,  nor  shall  1  delay  more  than  this  month,  and  if  this  fail,  I 
[  vball  commence  the  year   by  a  new  route.     My  health,  thank 
I   CJod,  is  very  g<K>d:  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Abou  has  had  bis 
h  ^ht  much  afl'ected ;  and  I  fear  he  is  very  unequal  lo  the  journey. 
V  I  am  taking  every  care  of  him  by  nursuig  bim  ;  and  he  is,  too,  I 
f.  fp^eve  to  say.  an  object  of  great  suspicion." 

Secure  under  such  a  protection,  Mr.  David»in  lost  no  time  in 
pioceeding  to  the  capital,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  ^ving  bis 
brulher  an  accomit  of  liis  prt^ess  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  Thii  Garden  of  Mulai  Moussa, 
Morocco,  IStk  Jan.  1636. 
"  My  dear  Brother, — I  fear  from  what  has  accidentally  trans- 
[Nred,  lliat  it  is  the  Emperor's  intention  to  detain  me  here  for 
Kune  time.  1  have  little  cause  for  regret,  this  not  being  the  sea- 
aon  for  me  to  cross  the  chiuu  of  Atlas,  and  any  hurry  on  my  pari 
ivpuld  only  lead  to  suspicion,  which  might  prove  highly  injurious 
to  my  projects.  Actwrding  to  the  Sultan's  ibrections.  I  started 
u^m  Tangier  with  my  caid  [k^'id,  or  caplainland  his  ten  soldiera, 
accompanied,  [for]  the  first  two  hours,  by  thirty  of  the  consular 
corps:  the  good  wishes  of  all,  I  believe,  I  possess — Mr.  John 
Hay.  the  Consul's  son.  and  M.  Crusentolphe,  the  Swedish  Vice- 
Coosul,  accompanying  me  on  to  Rabat.'V — eight  days' journey.  I 
{ound  much  benefit,  and  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  company 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  former  of  whom  is  a  perfect  master  of 
Arabic.  I  have  been  also  most  fortunate  in  procuring  an  excel- 
lent dragoman,];  who  holds  the  office  of  interpreter  to  the  British 
Consulate  at  Tetuan,  and  who  has  obtained  three  months'  leave  of 

•  IViill  NUn.  or  Nal.lhe  valley  or  river  of  Noon  ot  Nool. 
f  Rnliil.  ijT.  Retnnf-yUce,  Cnravun-setai ;  but  heru  tho  nunii'  of  a  lOWD. — F.  S. 
I  Tcrjiimia,  ac  Tarjuu&n,  iuterpretei,  a  nonl  vt  the  ume  oiigin  as  the  CbotikO) 
*  Tltgura.' 
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absence^  and  is  now  my  paid  servant.     He  has  twice  attended  the 
EngUsh  medical  men  who  have  been  sent  for  to  attend  the  Sultan, 
with  whom  he  is  a  great  favourite.     To  Rabat^  the  country  pre- 
sents little  worthy  of  observation ;  a  fine  fertile  plain,  rich  valleys, 
with  numerous  streams,  and  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  will  carry  one.  •  A  little  drcumstanoe  had 
nearly  deprived  me  of  the  great  source  of  safety,  and  the  main  stay 
on  which  I  have  to  rely.     Crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the 
Coubba  of  Mulai  Ben  Absolam,'*'  my  mules  got  into  a  quicksand, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  my  soldiers,  who  had  to  wade  the 
ford,  their  horses  accompanying  the  baggage,  the  ropes  being  passed 
round  the  mules*  necks  and  l]^unches  to  draw  them  out.     Most  of 
my  clothes  [were]  spoiled,  and  many  of  my  little  luxuries  destroyed. 
Our  weather,  fortunately,  was  fine,  and  this  induced  us  to  stop 
and  dry  our  clothes,  which  keeping  us  too  late  to  reach  our  place 
appointed  for  encampment,  we  sent  on  the  Sultan  s  letter  to  have 
a  mona  and  house  prepared  at  Mehidia.  f     The  man  mistook 
the  road ;  and  on  our  arrival,  the  Governor  refused  to  give  any- 
thing to  either  the  soldiers,  muleteers,  or  the  animals.     He  had 
been  told  all  his  directions  were  in  the  letter,  and  his  only  verbal 
orders  were  to  pay  me  every  respect  and  hospitality.     He  took  me 
and  my  party  out  to  his  gardens,  got  ready  a  part  of  his  house, 
provided  most  amply  for  the  three  and  my  servants,  but  left  both 
men  and  beasts  staning,  they  not  having  had  any  food,  this  being 
Ramadan,  for  eighteen  hours.     Starting  me  in  the  morning,  he 
gave  me  an  additional  escort  of  thirty  men,  to  take  me  to  Sallee,J 
opposite  to  Rabat.     Arrived  there,  we  were  again  without  our 
letter  ;  but  the  Emperor's  son  had  sent  orders  about  me.     I  had 
to  make  some  disturbance  here ;  was  detained  two  days,  to  wait 
for  an  escort  of  200  horse,  to  be  relieved  by  other  200,  owing  to 
an  insurrection  which   has  just  broken  out  amongst  the  Zaire, 
who,  it  appears,  expecting  I  was  coming  richly  laden,  had  deter- 
mined to  take  me.     They  had  plundered  all  the  parties  who  had, 
for  the  last  three  days,  passed  their  district.     My  letter  arri\-ing, 
the  Governor  altered  his  tone  towards  me.     1  had  refused  to  pay 
him  a  second  visit,  because  1  was  not  treated  with  sufficient  respect, 
and  informed  him  I  should  appeal  to  the  Sultan  on  my  arrival  at 
this  place  [Morocco].     He  now  cx)mes  to  say  my  guard  is  ready, 
and  he  intends  to  accompany  me  the  first  two  hours,  when  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  to  take  me  on  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  who  is  posted  at  midway  between  this  and  the  Douar  at 
which  I  am  to  sleep.     This  sight  was  most  beautiful :  the  variety 

*  The  Kubbah  (sepulchral  chapel)  of  a  iaint  named  Udldi  (Doctor)  Ibn  'Abd- 
es-sal&in. 
t  Mehediyfth  (the  city  of  Mched).  ;  Sala. 
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of  dress  and  orinB,  the  beauty  of  the  Bast  horse,  and  the  meeting 
of  sisty  of  the  Oudtua*.  who,  added  to  my  first  escort,  swelled  our 
party  to  above  3<X>.  We  had  a  slight  rote  on  the  road,  [and]  look 
one  roan,  which  had  nearly  set  tlie  escort  at  war.  The  poor  fellow 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  Oudaia  by  a  sign  which  they  must 
acknowledge,  and  these,  with  some  of  their  comrades  amon^t  the 
party  who  accompanied  me  from  Rabat,  separating  from  the  main 
body,  prepared  their  guns  for  action.  I  had  some  difficulty,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  caid.  who  appealed  to  their  conduct  before 
the  person  tliey  had  to  escort.  One  man  [was]  severely  wounded, 
and  many  [were  the]  losses  of  turbans,  caps,  fee.  At  our  halt, 
having  been  joined  by  a  larpe  caravan  on  the  road,  we  covered  a 
considerable  space. 

"  I  encamped  in  the  centre  :  my  marquee,  my  caid's  tent,  two 
tents  for  my  soldiers  ;  Hassan,  a  sort  of  consular  agent,  going  to 
Alazagan,  with  a  little  black  tent  between  mine  and  the  raid's; 
otir  muleteers  in  the  rear ;  our  horses  and  mules  in  a  circle,  and 
surrounded  by  about  sixty  soldiers  -.  outside  of  this,  the  camels 
and  the  rest  nf  the  party  [were]  disturbed  in  the  nlglit  by  a  large 
wolf,  who  had  prowled  in  amongst  us.  Of  these  and  the  wild 
boar  [there  arc]  many  traces.  [We  were]  off  early,  and  at  eleven 
.  experienced  a  hurricane,  wliich  obliged  us  all  to  stop.  Our  ani- 
t  jnals  [were]  unable  to  fare  it.  and  we  obliged  for  safety  to  dis- 
mount, liere  our  guard  left  us.  All  drenched  tothe  skin,  [we] 
proceeded  to  Dar-el-Beida.f  and  had  no  sooner  got  our  tents  up, 
than  I  received  a  message  from  Mulai  AUlrahman,;[;  the  Emperor's 
second  son,  to  say  he  had  prepared  a  place  for  me  in  the  court  of 
the  palace,  and  that  it  was  too  dangerous  to  sleep  outside  the  walls. 
,  I  went,  praying  to  be  excused  the  fatigue  of  striking  the  tents 
uselessly. 

,,  "  On  entering  the  town  I  was  received  by  his  guard,  who 
galloping  close  to  me,  fired  their  guns  so  near  my  face  that  I  was 
nearly  blinded.  [The  Prince  is]  a  poor,  puny  boy,  but  having  a 
very  intelligent,  wary  Mentor.  He  had  the  orders  of  his  fatlier 
to  bid  mo  welcome.  From  this  to  Azamor,^  on  the  Oomer  Begh,|| 
where  I  met  with  the  best  of  all  receptions,  the  Governor  accom- 
panied me  to  Morocco  with  sixty  horse.  We  ascended  the  three 
steps  to  the  plain  of  Morocco.  On  the  last  night,  at  a  place 
called  Swynia,  1  was  robbed  of  your  gold  watch  and  part  of  Abou's 
Rothes.  They  have  since  been  retm'ncd.  On  crossing  a  kantarahU 
«ver  the  TenMft,  1  was  met  by  a  parly  of  soldiers  commanded  by 
«  cnid,  to  bid  me  welcome  in  the  Emperor's  name,  his  Majesty 
lacing  out  reviewing  his  ca\-alry.     They  were  to  conduct  me  W»  the 

f  D&rel  beida,  tlie  white  hoimc. 
ice  Abil-er-rnhm^n.  ^  AiAitifir. 

Bl  of  ipring.  %  Kuntaiuh,  i.  e.,  btidgs. 
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Twm  I  van  inhabit.  I  was  taken  round  tlie  walls  by  Haha,  the 
place  of  the  lepers,  who  hare  not  the  pririlege  of  entering  the 
dtj.  This  added  above  six  miles  to  my  already  long  journey.  I 
foond  this  place  greatly  in  ruins:  it  must  hare  been  splendid. 
My  room,  which  is  bed-room  and  parlour  and  all,  is  thirty-eight 
feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  twenty-six  high,  richly  ornamented,  bnt 
without  the  slightest  article  of  furniture.  This  forms  one  room  of 
a  square,  the  other  parts  [being]  occupied  by  my  servants,  the 
caid,  his  soldiers,  &c.  And  I  have  this  day  an  accession  of  fifty 
persons,  with  the  Emperor's  father-in-law,  who  has  come  to  pay 
his  respects,  this  being  the  season  of  the  feast  after  Ramadan.* 
The  old  Moor,  Seedy  Mulai  Ben  Alee  Abdrahman,  has  paid  me 
a  visit,  and  has  become  a  patient.  This  evening  I  had  to  see  his 
ladies,  all  fancying  they  were  ill,  [and  eager]  to  see  the  Christian 
after  two  days'  quiet  (as  they  call  it),  that  is,  not  travelling.  I 
was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  to  go 
and  see  the  Minister.  A  person  would  come  for  me,  and  I  Was 
to  put  on  a  cloak,  and  follow  with  my  dragoman.  At  seven,  an 
old  Moor,  with  two  soldiers  carrying  lanthorns,  came  for  me  :  I 
was  surrcmnded,  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  my  g^ite,  by  soldiers,  and 
taken,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  about  two  miles,  through  larg^ 
masses  of  ruins,  crowded  bazaars,  |  (the  people  giving  way),  and 
numerous  narrow  streets.  Not  a  word ;  but  at  each  gate  my 
guard  pronounced  the  word  El  Hadge,  and  we  passed.  Arrived 
at  a  low  door-way,  a  black  slave  asked  for  the  word — this  was  pro- 
nounced— and  then  my  dragoman  and  I  were  ushered  into  a 
narrow  passages  in  total  darkness.  Through  the  court-yard  into 
which  this  opened  we  observed  several  persons  pass  out ;  when 
a  small  dfx)r  openino:  behind  us,  the  Minister  (whom  we  had  seen 
at  the  palace  in  the  morning)  was  waiting  to  receive  us.  Tea  was 
brought,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  room  stood  a  single  chair,  on 
which  I  was  Uy  sit.  I  was  then  bade  welo^mc  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan,  [and  was  told]  that  I  was  to  consider  myself  his  guest ; 
that  I  had  only  to  wish,  and  it  should  be  granted  ;  that  his  master 
was  only  waiting  for  the  fast  to  terminate,  when  he  would  see  me. 
A  host  of  fulsome  compliments  ! 

'^  I  was  then  shown  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country 
used  as  medicines  ;  requested  to  report  upon  them  ;  and  questioned 
as  to  the  progress  of  medical  sdence.  I  spoke  of  the  countries  I 
had  visited,  and  was  assured  that  I  should  find  more  to  be  pleased 
>\ith  in  my  recepticm  here.  I  was  then  asked  to  feel  the  Minis- 
ter's pulse,  and  report  on  his  health ;  then  to  know  if  I  would 
examine  his  black  ladies,  two  of  whom  were  but  so-so, — a  pretty 
job!      1  played  my  part  well.     Orders  were  given  that  no  one  be 

*  BaVriim,  or,  'I'd  ed  Doha. 
t  Aswak;  plural  of  S6k,  or  S6k,  the  Arab  word  for  market — Xikxks  in  Persian. 
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admitted.  I  was  then  lold  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Meshwar*  would  come  in  the  morninE,  and  take  me  to  all  the 
Sultan's  palares  and  gardens,  and  that  a  guard  would  be  at  my 
ooininand  vrhenever  1  wished  to  gn  out.  I  shall  describe  all  these 
I  to  you  wben  I  get  botne.  I  am  under  a  strict  espionage,  and  wor- 
ried to  death  with  patients.  I  saw  the  Sultan  whilst  passing  ihrouffh 
bis  palace,  and  have  received  his  orders  to  risit  him  on  Friday,  Hia 
favourite  wdfe  is  ill,  and  tbe  difficulty  is  how  to  let  me  see  her.  I 
have  refused  lo  prescribe  for  her,  without.  Tbe  court-physician 
is  here  twice  a-day,  and  I  have  assisted  bitn  in  one  or  two  coses, 
and  he  thinks  there  never  was  such  a  doctor.  A  Seidlitz  powder 
astonished  him  beyond  alt  belief.  I  go  next  week  to  Atlas  to  visit 
Bome  strange  cities  inhabited  by  Jews.  Of  these  I  write  to  His 
Royal  Highness,  El  Hadge  is  here  again,  tn  say  tbe  Sultan  baa 
sent  him  U>  say  that  five  of  his  guard  will  be  here  in  the  morning 
to  conduct  me  to  the  g^eat  markets,  and  after  this  lo  an  inspection 
of  tbe  cavalry,  and  tn  ask  if  anytbing  can  be  done  to  make  me 
^^     more  comfortable." 

^^L  ;  Notwithstanding  his  incessant  and  wearisome  occupation  as 
^^B  •  both  physician  and  ajwthecary  to  the  Maroquine  Court,  Mr. 
^^B  Davidson  found  leisure  for  scientific  inquiries,  not  forgetting  those 
^^K  to  which  bis  attention  had  been  particularly  directed  by  H.R.H. 
^H  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  with  his  well-known  (on- 
^H  descension  had  desired  this  enterprising  traveller  to  correspond 
^^M  with  him.  Tbe  result  of  his  first  inquiries  was  commiuiicated  in 
^B.  these  terms : — 

^H  "  Mm-occo,  3rrf  February,  1836. 

^^ft        "Sir, — I  have  deferred  taking  advantage  of  your  Royal  High- 

^H'  liesa*B  condescension  in   permitting  me  to  address  you,  hoping 

^H   that  I  should  'ere  this  have  made  iny  excursion  to  the  five  vill^es 

^B    in  tbe  valley  of  the  Somhern  Atlas,  inhabited  by  Jews,  whodiSer 

^*     much  from  any  I  have  jet  met  with.      Hitherto  I  have  been  able 

to  glean   but  little  from  the  few  who  i-isit  the  city,  which  is  prin- 

cijiolly  supplied    by  them   with  charcoal ;    but  haring  this  day 

received  the  Sultan's  permission  to  prficeed  and  to  continue  my 

journey  to  Wadnoon  (from  which  place  I  hope  to  join  a  caravan 

now  collecting,  to  proceed  lo  Soudan),  should  I  succeed  in  this, 

1  should   not    have    an   opportunity   of  addressing   your   Royal 

Highness ;  an  honour  of  which  I  shall  ever  feel  most  proud. 

"  The  Jews  of  Atlas  are   far  superior,  both  physically  and 
■norally,  to  their  brethren  residing  among  the  Moors.     Their 

families  are  nmnerous,  and  each  of  these  is  under  the  immediate 

protection    of  a    Berber    (tbe    aboriginal    inhabitants  of    North 
'Africa),    patron,   or  master.      Tbey  have,    however,  their    own 

*  Meihw^,  Council.; 
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Sheik,  a  Jew,  to  whose  jarlsdiction  all  matten  are  referred. 
Difiering  from  the  Jews  residing  amongst  the  Moors,  who  are 
punished  by  the  Mussulman  laws,  they  are  not  in  the  same  state 
of  debasement  or  servitude;  their  case  is  one  of  patron  and 
dient,  and  all  enjoy  equal  privileges,  and  the  Berber  is  bound  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  Jew  upon  all  emergencies.  They  all 
carry  arms,  and  serve  by  turns  with  their  patrons.  They  state 
[that]  they  did  not  go  to  the  Babylonish  captivity;  that  they 
possess  many  writings ;  that  they  have  a  city  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  with  rooms  above  rooms,  in  which  they  dwelt  upon  [their] 
first  coming  to  this  country ;  and  that  there  are  some  writings 
carved  in  these  rocks  which  they  attribute  to  some  early  Christians 
who  came  and  drove  them  into  the  valley  [which]  they  now 
inhabit.  As  I  purpose  making  some  few  days*  stay  amongst 
them,  under  the  plea  of  searching  for  medicinal  plants,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  furnish  your  Royal  Highness  with  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  these  people,  and  to  discover  if  these 
reports  be  true.  I  liave  received  an  invitation  from  their  patri- 
arch, who  wishes  to  be  informed  the  day  before  I  visit  them  ;  it 
being  his  intention  (having  heard  I  hsul  paid  some  attention  to 
the  sick  Jews  residing  here)  to  come  out  to  meet  me.  Your  Royal 
Highness  will  scarcely  credit  the  ignorance  and  debasement  of 
the  Jews  of  Morocco.  The  chief  of  the  Millah,  their  Quarter, 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  the  Bible  used  by  the  Christians  con- 
tained the  Psalms  of  David ;  and  much  more  so,  to  hear  that  the 
Psalms  were  sung  daily  in  our  churches.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  learn  anything  from  them  on  your  Royal  Highnesses 
question  as  to  the  change  of  their  time.  I  have  been  detained 
above  a  month  in  this  city,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  sickness  of  many  of  his  favourites^  and  have  been 
appointed  court-physidan.  My  stock  of  medicines  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  having  to  see  upon  an  average,  fifty  patients  a 
day,  and  compound  the  whole  of  the  medicines  myself,  my 
own  health  has  begun  to  suffer.  Although  I  am  fed  from 
the  royal  table,  I  have  no  time  to  take  my  food;  my  patients 
coming  at  break  of  day,  and  remaining  till  dark;  and  I  am 
seldom  able  to  prepare  the  necessary  medicines  before  midnight. 

"  I  have  a  respite,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  having  to  go  to  the 
Sultan  every  mornings  but  then  all  his  ladies  have  something  to 
ask  for;  and  before  I  see  his  Highness  I  have  to  write  from  the 
mouths  of  the  eimuchs  all  the  ladies'  complaints^  and  bring  them 
something  the  next  day.  This  is  unknown  to  his  Highness,  to 
whom  I  have  respectfully  refused  to  prescribe,  unless  I  can  [see] 
my  patients.  The  head-physician  has  been  ordered  to  spend  two 
hours  a-day  in  my  room,  to  learn  my  treatment,  and  his  son  is  to 
come  in  the  evening,  and  see  the  mode  of  compounding  medicines. 
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The  common  Moorish  doctors,  who  havo  but  one  remedy,  firing, 
have  been  sent  to  perform  their  cures  before  me ;  I  have  had  ti> 
make  a  report  upiin  the  slnte  of  medical  science  in  all  the  countries 
I  have  visited,  and  tf>  examine  the  few  medicines  lliey  use,  and 
state  my  opinions.  Having  accidentally  stated  [thai]  I  beUeved 
many  of  their  complaints  aiose  from  the  manner  of  preparing  their 
food,  I  have  Lad  to  laste  all  the  Sultac's  dishes,  ti)  mix  simple 
drinks  for  him,  and  to  look  at  the  soil  in  which  his  vegetables  are 
ruilivated.  But  all  to  no  purpose  ;  they  prefer  their  own  plan  to 
any  recommendation  of  mine.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  inform 
your  Royal  Highness,  that  by  strictly  complying  with  their  wishes, 
and  having  been  more  than  [ordinarily]  fortunate  in  my  practice, 
I  bare  made  many  friends,  succeeded  in  removing  suspicion, 
and  obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  promise  of  c^■ery  assistance. 
He  has  presented  me  \vith  a  fine  horse,  given  me  a  guard  of 
ten  soldiers,  and  promised  me  one  hundred  lo  e90)rt  me  to 
VVadnocm,  where  his  tcrritorv  finishes.  I  am  in  treaty  with  the 
Sheik  of  Wadnoon,  having  oftered  him  one  thousand  dollars  if 
be  will  ensure  my  life  lo  Timbuctoo  ;  and  the  only  difference  now 
is  between  accident  or  climate.  Bui  as  I  well  know  that  every 
accident  will  be  mnstrued  into  climate,  I  will  not  pay  the  sum  till 
he  places  me  in  the  city.  I  beg  now  most  respectfully  to  present 
my  humble  duly  to  your  Koyal  Highness,  and  with  my  fervent 
prayers  that  your  Royal  iriighness's  health  may  be  perfectly 
established, 

"  1  have  the  honour  lo  remain, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  John  DAvinsoN." 

Early  in  March,  18;)6.  the  Emperor's  health  haring  been  re- 
'  Blorcd,  his  English  physician  was  at  length  permitted  lo  travel, 
not,  as  he  wished,  to  the  S.E.,  but  to  the  S.W. ;  the  route  by 
Tilfilelt  being  interdicted  by  the  goiid-will  or  jealousy  of  the 
Sultan.  Mr.  Daridson,  however,  was  prepared  for  this  disap- 
pointment, and  had  already  token  steps  to  secure  a  good  recep- 
tion among  the  Arabs  of  Wad  Nun.  on  the  north-western  border 
of  the  Salira,  On  the  7th  of  March,  18"}(j,  he  announced  his  ar- 
rival al  Agadir,  or  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  whtdi 
has  furnished  the  following  extracts  i — 

"  I  was  detained  by  the  snow  after  leaving  Morocco My 

reception  and  stay  at  court  has  surprised  everybody.  I  have  the 
most  favourable  proinises  of  support  and  assistance,  but  do  not 
believe  quite  all  that  is  said,  the  Sultan  having  made  mo  promise 
to  return  to  his  empire,  and  pass  some  months  at  Fen,  or  Me- 
quines,  to  instruct  his  people  in  the  practice  nf  medicine.  Leav- 
ing Morocco,  1  attempted  the  ascent  of  Atlas,  at  Trasremoot,  but 
at  the  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet  was  compelled  by  the  snow 
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to  descend.  This  led  me  to  visit  a  line  of  oountrj  as  yet  rniseen 
by  Europeans.  I  inspected  more  than  one  hundred  villages  of 
Jews  and  Berbers^  was  well  treated,  and  orders  had  been  given 
that  at  each  principal  place  the  governor  should  come  out  to  meet 
me  with  his  people  under  arms ;  that  the  principal  towns  should 
furnish  three  hundred  fowls,  ten  sheep,  and  ten  ducats  for  my 
maintenance,  and  provide  barley  for  my  horses  and  mules,  and 
those  of  my  soldiers.  At  the  places  where  I  only  passed,  the 
chief  of  the  Jews  were  to  oime  and  make  offerings  of  milk  and 
wine ;  the  former  being  changed  from  the  primitive  or  patriarchal 
offering  of  bread.  These  I  had  to  touch  and  pour  a  little  of  each 
on  my  horse's  mane.  This  done,  food,  both  raw  and  dressed,  was 
offered  ;  and  after  a  sort  of  song,  I  was  suffered  to  proceed.  At 
all  the  valleys  they  w^ere  desired  to  bring  me  the  productions,  and 
to  show  me  any  and  all  plants  used  as  food  or  medicines ;  and 
on  these  I  had  to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

''  My  practice  as  a  medical  man  has  been  so  fortunate,  and  my 
distribution  of  medicines  so  general,  that  I  have  had  work  to 
answer  even  the  questions.  During  my  stay  in  Morocco,  twelve 
hundred  persons  passed  through  my  hands,  and  I  had,  at  one 
time,  the  Sultan,  several  of  his  Ladies,  the  whole  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Cadi  and  Judicial  Corps,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and 
the  four  great  Saints,  Seedy  Ren  Abbas,  Seedy  Abdel  Kader, 
Seedy  Bush  Eib,  and  Seedy  Omberak,*  under  my  care.  The 
Zaire,  of  whom  I  wn)te  to  you,  and  who  intended  to  make  me 
their  prisoner,  have  broken  into  open  warfare,  and  the  people 
here  are  only  waiting  for  the  Sultan's  departure  for  the  north  lo 
commence  a  disturbance.  These  people  are  all  favourable  to  let- 
ting me  pass,  and  the  Suses  and  the  Waled  Abusobas,f  whom  I 
had  been  told  to  fear,  have  sent  to  beg  of  me  to  come  on.  My 
present  difficulty  is  to  get  out  of  this  emj)irc.  I  have  the  Sul- 
tan's order  to  remain  at  Terodant,;j]  he  having  no  power  to  pro- 
tect me  beyond  this;  but  Sheik  Beirock,  of  Wad  noon,  informs 
me  he  will ;  and  had  I  not  applied  to  the  Sultan  for  a  letter  of 
protection,  he  would  have  taken  me  and  passed  me  across  the 
Desert,  pro\ided  I  would  pay  him  a  consideration. 

^'  He  w^ill  send  me  by  a  route  used  only  by  his  couriers ;  but  for 
this,  at  this  season,  1  must  take  water  and  provision  for  two  months, 
and  send  on  some  dromedaries,  w4iich  will  be  posted  about  mid- 
w^ay,  where  I  have  to  halt:  Jind  by  leaving  my  tired  ones,  and 
proceeding  without  a  stop,  I  shall  be  able  to  pass  before  the 
Tuaricks  have  knowledge  of  my  arrival.  All  this  1  feel  I  can 
do;  but  my  companion,  Abou,  is,  1  am  afraid,  quite  unequal  to  it. 
Sheik  Beirock's  brother,  who  is  with  me,  tells  me  Abou  will  be 

•  SIdl  Ibn  'Abbw,  'Abd  el  kadir,  Abu  Shuib,  MubSo-ek. 
t  AaI4d  Aba  Seb&,  the  tribe  of  Father  Lion.  %  Tirud&nt,  capital  of  Sfis. 
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■  safe  passport  for  me.  as  snon  as  I  Arrive  in  Soudnn ;  that  nne  of 
his  family  is  ihe  present  Sheik  of  Timbuctoo,  and  thai  his  cousin, 
ibeson  of  Abou's  uncle  fnim  whom  h<?  was  stolen,  is  niiw  the 
king  of  Houssa.  He  was  fully  acknowledged  at  Morocco,  and 
my  dragoman  hod  orders  from  the  palace  to  treat  hJm  with  re- 
spect, as  he  was  a  Muley  (prince).  How  we  shall  get  on,  I  know 
not.  I  shall  write  one  leller  after  !  know  the  Sultan's  intention, 
but  if  you  should  not  hear  for  some  months,  you  may  rest  satis- 
fied [ihat]  I  have  passed  Wndnoon.  I  feel  that  the  same  Pro- 
ridence  which  has  hitherto  ]»rpserved  and  protected  me,  will  guard 
me  through  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  I  am  about  t^)  en- 
conntcr.  Should  1  not  get  on,  I  shall  make  a  rirtue  of  necessity, 
return  to  the  Sultan  at  Fck,  and  make  the  best  excuse  to  get  to 
Tatilelt.  I  am,  thank  God,  quite  well,  and  have  commenced 
truning,  taking  two  spare  meals  a-day,  Uving  principally  on 
bread,  rice,  eggs,  and  weak  tea  ;  no  wine,  and  very  rarely  meat ; 
exposing  myself  much  to  the  snn,  and  sleeping  in  the  air." 

The  Sultdn  had  cnmmande<l  Mr.  Davidson  to  wait  at  T4rd- 
d&nt,  the  capital  of  Sds  el  aksS,  about  firt-Iy  miles  south-east  of 
Santa  Criw,  till  he  should  be  able  to  afford  him  a  secure  protec- 
tion in  his  progress  southwards :  htit  a  correspondence  already 
mablisbed  by  ihe  traveller  with  the  Arab  chief  nf  W&d  Nlin, 
who  is  in  name  only  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  has  the  power 
of  securing  a  passage  arross  the  desert,  and  impatience  of  further 
detention  after  so  long  a  delay,  made  him  anxiously  entreat  per- 
mission to  advance  as  far  as  Wad  Nun,  and  instead  of  remaining 
at  TerddSnt.*  he  repaired  to  SuweVmhor  Moga<lor,  nbout  seventy 
miles  due  north  of  Sania  Cruz,  where  he  had  the  advant^e  of 
enjoying  the  society  of  Mr.  Willshire,  British  Vice-Consul,  on 
whose  aid  in  promoting  his  views  he  knew  he  could  rely.  From 
thst  pl.-ice  he  had  again  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  Duke 
of  Sussex. 

'  Matador.  March  ISth,  1836. 

"  Sir — After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cross  the  western  branch 
of  Mount  Atlas,  owing  to  the  onosual  quantity  of  snow,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  to  this  place,  which  affords  me  another 
opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  your  Royal  Highness's  eonde- 
Bcensinn  in  permitting  me  to  address  you.  Having  received  the 
Stdtan's  consent  to  cross  the  mountJiins  for  the  purjwse  of  visiting 
the  Jews,  1   left  Morocco  fiir  Mesfvwa.  and  taking  ihe  route  by 

*  May  «e  b«  aWonrd  to  limi^iit  thu  im|>FluuiiI]'  of    our  Isineiited  Iraveller'i 

'  "     At  T^r&lsnt  hu  wouhl.  fur  a  considenljle  lime,  hove  hail  ample  orcupatiua 

'  '  ut      !□  tL  cmintiy  kauvn  Only  liy  name,  abuuadiag  with 

met  yet  exmninw,  »od  in  tha  mia^t  uf  the  Beibera,  whoie 

B  been  nblu  tu  iludi^,  supported  alto  liy  the  fuvour  of 

yir.  DnidKnn  have  lucreiued  our  stores  of  kuowledgc. 

a  wiUiag  fo  yield  lo  the  Sultftn'a  piecsutioua ! 


hivlory  and  hobiln  ^o  fev  huvB  bei 
the  Court,  how  Ur|{cly  might  Mr.  1 
bad  he  been  wiUiag  lo  yield  lo  the 
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Trasremoot,  reached  an  elevation  of  5000  feet;  but  here  the 
loose  character  of  the  snow^  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  track, 
obliged  me  to  abandcm  my  project.  I  was  accompanied  in  this 
journey  by  a  Rabbi,  from  the  district  of  Coubba  or  Cobba,  to 
which  place  it  was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded.  From  this 
man  I  received  much  curious  information,  and  have  yet  great 
hopes  of  reaching  the  people  of  whom  be  spoke,  and  to  whom  he 
belongs,  before  I  return  to  England.  He  informed  me  that  in 
this  place,  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  in  which  the  city  of  Morocco 
is  situated,  there  are  not  less  than  3000  or  4000  Jews  living  in 
perfect  freedom,  and  following  every  variety  of  occupation  ;  that 
they  have  mines  and  quarries  which  they  work,  possess  large  gar- 
dens and  extensive  vineyards,  and  cultivate  more  com  than  they 
can  possibly  consiunc  ;  that  they  have  a  form  of  government,  and 
have  possessed  this  soil  from  the  time  of  Solomon ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  stated  [that]  they  possess  a  record  bearing  the  signet 
and  sign  of  Joab,  who  came  to  collect  tribute  from  them  in  the 
time  of  the  Son  of  David  ;  that  the  tradition  of  their  arrival  here 
runs  thus — '  Crossing  the  Great  Sea  to  avoid  the  land  of  Egypt, 
they  came  to  a  head  of  land  with  a  river  ;  that  here  they  landed, 
and  following  the  course  of  this  leading  westward,  but  going 
toward  the  south,  they  came  to  a  spot  where  they  found  twelve 
wells  and  seventy  palm-trees.  This  at  first  led  them  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  by  some  means  got  to  Elim ;  but  finding 
the  mountains  on  the  west,  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
reached  a  new  country :  finding  a  passage  over  the  mountains, 
they  crossed  and  took  up  their  dwelling  in  this  valley,  first  in 
caves,  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  then  in  others  which  they 
excavated,  and  after  this  began  to  build  towns  ;  that  at  a  distant 
period,  they  were  driven  across  the  mountains  by  a  people  that 
would  not  acknowledge  them,  and  that  some  remained  at  Dimi- 
net,  Mesfywa,  and  other  places  on  the  western  side  of  the  range.' 
Looking  at  the  map,  and  following  this  man's  observations,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  trace  them.  They  must  have  reached  the  gulf 
of  Tremesen,  and  taking  the  river  Muluwia,  or  Mahala,  have 
reached  Tafilelt,  where,  to  this  day,  are  twelve  wells  planted 
round  with  seventy  palm-trees,  and  which  many  of  the  Jews  call 
Elim  ;  and  from  this  they  [must]  have  taken  the  pass  to  which  I 
attempted  to  get.  Knowing  the  interest  your  Royal  Highness 
takes  in  all  that  refers  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  I  have  offered 
this  man  fifty  dollars  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  record  upon  a  skin 
of  the  same  size  and  pattern  as  that  which  contains  it,  and  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  copy  of  two  tombstones  to  wliich  the  Jews  make  their 
pilgrimages,  and  these  he  promises  to  send  to  the  Jew  agent  in 
Morocco  in  six  months,  provided  I  do  not  in  the  mean  time  visit 
Coubba.     On  asking  him  if,  at  any  period,  they  had  a  great 
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sces^n  to  their  number,  or  if  be  knew  anything  of  the  breakin;; 
r  of  the  tribes,  he  seemed  anxious  to  drop  the  subject,  and  told 

pie  that  tlie  more  learned  men  whom   I  should  see  at  Coubba 

could  better  inform  me  ;  that  from  lime  to  time,  Jews  came  to 
them,  but  that  these  tombs  and  the  writings  they  possess  contain 
all  their  history.  This  man  relumed  with  me,  I  was  most 
anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  : 
he  told  me  what  the  Moors  call  Mesfywa  is  Oom  Siw4,  the  Mother 
of  Siwfi.*  one  of  their  families  which  crossed  [the  mountains] ; 
that  Ourlka-f  of  the  Moors,  distant  thirty  miles,  naa  'Rebka. 
founded  by  one  of  their  daughters,  and  that  most  of  these  places 
bad  originally  Hebrew  names.  At  Ourika  he  left  me.  I  conti- 
nued for  eight  days  to  visit  the  towns  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  to 
the  number  of  above  100,  and  I  should  say  that  on  this  side  there 
are  more  Jews  dwelling  with  the  Berbers  in  the  mountains  than 
resident  in  Morocco.  They  have  all  the  same  account  of 
Coubba,  and  have  a  great  belief  in  the  Caballists,  who  they  say 
»U11  exist,  and  who  receive  direct  communication  from  Heaven. 
I  here  send  your  Royal  Highness  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  but  liaviny  lost  my  Rabbi  interpreter,  cannot  procure 
the  meanbg  of  them  :  Argum,  Hoosempt,  Towra,  Towright.  Ai 
^LTattab,  Tamazert,  Zowisiderhald,  Tedeeli,  Tisgjn  (very  large, 
^RfiOO  famihes).  A  Mismiab  ( 150  families),  Sefelmal,  to  the  town  on 
Rftie  Wad  el  Fis." 

*  The  remainder  of  tliis  letter  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  a 
nngular  physiological  phenomennn,  if  Mr.  Davidson  was  not  mis- 
led by  erroneous  information.  He  says  that  lie  had  been  told 
liermaphrodites  are  found  in  gieat  numbers  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco ;  that  they  are  avoided  as  impure,  and  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  Muselman  law;  that  the  Sul_fin's  minister,  Si'di  Ibn 
Idris,  one  of  the  best  informed  persons  in  the  empire,  assured 
him  that  there  are  numbers  of  tUem  at  Fez.  The  only  individual 
called  a  khunthd,  or  hermaphrodite,  whom  Mr.  Davidson  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  was  one  of  those  cases  of  imperfect 
formation  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Europe. 

At  the  dose  of  the  above  letter  he  adds,  "  I  am  happy  to  in- 
llbrm  your  Itoval  Highness  that  I  have  the  greatest  support  fmm 
"TBcn  Driss  in  favour  of  my  proceeding  to  Soudan ;  and  he  hopes 
vibe  Sultan  will  order  my  return  by  Tafilelt  to  Fez.  I  have  com- 
■pleted  my  arrangements  with  the  Sheik  of  Wadnoon,  who  under- 
11  takes,  for  a  sum  which  I  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  here, 

»  is  doubtlun  3  mUlake,  tuileao  tha  Jl'ws  call  the  place  Umm-SIwah.      T\\a 
p  ntD  did  out  uiiil«r>t<ind  tlxt  meauiug  ul'  the  nuuie,  and  Ibererore  laid  llils  Id  sctecu 
~^ii  iiinoiaace. 

i  Thi>  ii  Aithm.U  Waiikuli  of  the  Aruby,  so  nuinvd  rrom  a  BbiIci  tiibc,  to  dis- 
I   finpibhltfruin  Aghmit  A'lliiQ.— F.S. 
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Mr.  I^lshire^  who  has  managed  the  matter  with  great  judgment, 
to  place  me  safely  in  Timbuctoo,  proAidcd  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
does  not  object.  I  only  wait  the  answer  to  the  letters  sent  to 
make  this  request  My  companion  Abou's  family  is  still  on  the 
throne  of  Timbuctoo ;  Hamed  Liblxx}^  the  present  king,  being 
one  of  his  cousins,  and  Fehidier,  king  of  Houssa,  another  of  his 
relations,  and  Woled  Munsor  Eneeloo,  king  of  Bambara^  is  well 
known  to  him." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1836,  Mr.  Willshire,  H.  B.  Majesty's 
vice-consul  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  received  the  emperor's 
royal  passport  for  Mr.  Davidson  and  his  companion  to  proceed 
from  Agadeer  to  Wadnoon,  in  consequence  of  which  they  imme« 
diately  set  out,  and  reached  that  place  on  the  22nd  of  April,*  but 
as  no  caravan  was  then  likely  to  be  assembled,  they  were  long  de- 
tained in  that  sultry  region.  During  this  intenal  Mr.  Davidson 
again  addressed  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

"  TeklnecoUj  Wadnoon^  3rd  Julvy  1836. 

"  Sir, — Presenting  my  humble  duty  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  letter  and  its 
enclosures,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel  indebted  to  your  Royal 
Highncss's  condescension.  This,  with  other  letters,  found  me 
returned  to  this  place,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevail 
upon  any  of  the  tribes  to  escort  me  across  the  Sahara,  |  on  the 
confines  of  which  I  have  been  for  the  last  three  months,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  further  detention  to  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. The  objection  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  my  enter- 
ing the  district  of  Suse  is  owing,  as  he  stated,  to  the  dangerous 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  The  difficulties  and  delays 
with  which  I  had  to  contend  in  passing  through  the  numerous 
tribes  now  settled  in  the  countries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Suse, 
having  no  semblance  of  government  and  a(rknowledging  no  power, 
brought  me  to  Wadnoon  too  late  for  the  spring  Cafilas,;|;  and  at  a 
period  wlicn  the  intense  heat  deterred  even  the  Arabs  from  at- 
tempting the  Saliara.  Money,  that  all-powerful  engine,  prevailed 
up)n  five  of  the  best  of  the  Dummanees,  who  came  with  the  van 
of  the  great  Cafila  from  Soudan,  to  undertake  with  Sheiks  Mo- 
hammed and  Khiafee  (who  have  each  made  the  journey  twenty 
times)  to  conduct  me  in  safety  to  Timbuctoo,  pro>i(led  they  were 
guaranteed  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  but  this  only  at  the  request 
of  Sheik  Beyrock,  under  whose  protection  I  have  been  for  the 
last  three  months,  and  for  whose  permission  to  pass  I  have  already 
paid  very  hea\ily.     All  our  arrangements  were  completed  the  6th 

*  Mr.  Davidson's  Letter,  Jouru.  of  Geogr.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  p.  430. 
f  Sahr&  is  a  large  level  area,  a  plain,'  but  applied  peculiarly  to  the  Great  African 
Desert. 
I  IC&filah,  the  Arab  word  aoBwering  to  the  Persian  Kar-rav&n. 
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F  June,  the  day  appointed  for  starting.      On  the  4tli  of  this 

lutb  the  Great  CaAla,  which  was  twenty  days  behind  its  time, 

Lchcd  the  encampment  frum  which  I  was  to  have  started :  this 

rirought  sad  news.     It  hatl  been  attacked  twice  on  the  ruute;  the 

last  time  only  fnur  days'  journey  from  this  place,  thirteen  persons 

killed,  much  property    taken,   and   many  slaves  set   at   liberty. 

^he  Dummanees   had  charge  at  this  time,  and  were  hound  to 

ayeage  this.     They  attacked  a  lar^e   encampment  of  the  tribe 

I  ^rdghebat,  the  assnilaiits  of  the  Cafila.  carried  off  one  thousand 

I  <;aniels,  three  hundred  horses,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  choicest 

|'ll)aves.     This  at  once  sounded  the  tocsin.     All  the  tribes  were  in 

nnns,   each    calling    upon    the    other    to  take  their  parts.     The 

l£[dghebat  attacked  the  town  of    Tajacanth,  two  days'  journey 

p  {(brty-six  miles)  from  tliis,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Dummanees, 

^  in  whose  district  the  town  is,  wiih  the  loss  of  forty  killed  and  one 

bundred  wounded,  most  of  whom  ha*e  been  brought  to  me  for 

attendance,  the  Dummanees   losing  but  four   men,  and  having 

aixtj  wounded,  many  of  wlii>m  also  are  here.     Sheik  Beyrock  is 

|-S^OSt  the  only  person  whose   people  are  not  involved  in  this 

louarreL     He  is  the  great  arbiter  and  the  most  powerful  of  them 

ti^     They  have  all  sent  deputations  to  liiin,  which  has  afforded 

"  B  an  opportunity  of  seeing  portions  of  most  of  the  tribes.     My 

[far  from   envialiSe ;  the  jealousy  and  amour  propre  of 

)  people  is  beyond  all  belief.      I  am  charged  with  favouring 

f*SM  whose  large  arm  requires  two  splints  to  support  the  fractured 

le,  or  looking  down  upon  another  as  puny,  because    I  give  him 

fcut  two  pills,  whilst  others  less  daring  than  himself  take  three. 

f  I  have,  however,  managed  to  keep  pretty  good  friends  with  all  of 

tWm.     Tliis  place  offers  but  little  of  interest  on  which  to  address 

your  Hoyal  Highness.     I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  during  my  stay 

to  correct  some  trifling  geogiuphical  errors,  particularly  as  to  the 

(SDise  of  two  rivers  passing  through  this  district,  and  the  Wad 

Lj)riiha,*  which  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.     I  have,  however,  the 

Btiafaction  of  informing  jour  Royal  Highness  that  I  have  posi- 

wely  arranged  uty  departure,  under  a  heavy  forfeiture  and  disgrace 

^r  nou-c<unpliance  on  the  part  of  the  Dummanees,  for  the  '21st 

t  Jumad  Awwal,  our   Isl  of  September,  to  halt  three  days  at 

Tajacanth,  and  to  perform  the  journey  to  Tunbuctoo  within  forty 

lays  :  for  this,  however.  I  have  to  pay  very  heavily.    The  arrange- 

i  ment  has  been  made  since  1   commenced  tliis  letter,  which  I  have 

I  the  honour  of  addressing  to  your  Royal   Highness,  discussing  the 

I  matter  two  days ;  since  when  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 

I  vere  here,   by  express  order  of  Sheik  Beyrock.     1  told  ihcm  at 

lvl^U%  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  Houdan ;  they  knew  it,  and  had  been 
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sent  for  the  purpose;  that  the  two  Sheiks,  Mohammed  and  Ali» 
of  the  Dnmmanees,  were  to  take  me,  and  that  I  had  already 
given  Sheik  Beyrock  what  he  asked  to  ensure  my  safety,  and  now 
wanted  to  know  what  they  would  require  for  their  camels  and 
escort ;  the  sum  demanded  was  so  exorbitant  that  I  said  at  once 
I  would  give  the  matter  up,  go  back  to  Fez,  and  request  the  Sul- 
tan to  send  me  on.  Upon  this  the  Dele'im'*'  said,  '  You  don*t  go 
back  without  giving  me  five  hundred  dollars  to  pass  my  district.' 
The  Abousebah,f  a  day's  journey  to  the  north  of  him,  said, '  If 
the  Dele'im  gets  this,  so  will  I.'  I  appealed  to  the  Sheik,  who 
said  he  was  as  much  astonished  as  I  was.  Seeing  this,  one  of  the 
party,  who  was  the  constant  referee,  said,  '  Christian,  we  are  all 
pledged  to  protect  your  person :  no  one  will  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head ;  stop  where  you  like ;  your  person  is  safe ;  we  all  know 
your  name — Ben  Daoud.J  We  have  promised  this  to  Sheik 
Beyrock.  One  from  each  tribe  will  be  with  you,  but  pay  you 
shall.  We  said  nothing  about  your  money ;  all  we  were  asked 
was  to  protect  your  person,  to  swear  none  should  harm  you. 
Depend  upon  us ;  we  keep  our  word,  but  go  which  way  you  will, 
you  shall  pay.'  The  Sheik  begged  me  to  leave  it  in  his  hands : 
he  admits  he  has  drawn  a  great  expense  u]K)n  me,  and  has  told  me, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  write  to  the  vice-consul  at  Mogador, 
who  knows  all  these  people,  [in  order  to]  get  him  to  say  what  I 
ought  to  p^ive,  and  he  will  make  up  the  rest.  Seeing  my  position, 
and  recollecting  the  sibyl's  books,  I  offered  one  half  the  amount 
asked  to  take  me  to  Timbuctoo,  which  within  the  last  hour  has  been 
accepted,  and  we  have  eaten  some  salt  since. 

*'  I  find  here  still  the  Jews.  The  same  precise  account  of 
their  arrival  and  taking  up  their  residence  in  the  valleys  of  Atlas. 
One  is  here  from  Jerusalem  begging  alms,  unusual  amongst  the 
Jews.  He  is  advanced  in  years,  quite  blind,  and  has  kept  con- 
stant pace  with  me,  taking  advantage  of  my  escorts  from  Tangier 
to  this  place :  is  anxious  to  get  to  A  rowan,  §  where  there  is  a 
very  learned  Rabbi.  I  cannot  help  him ;  my  means  will  not 
allow  me.  They  ask  nearly  as  much  for  his  passage  as  my  own ; 
having  a  greater  fear  of  the  Jews  getting  to  Soudan  than  the 
Christians.  I  trust  by  this  time  your  Royal  Highness  has  re- 
covered your  perfect  sight,  hoping  that  about  the  period  of  this 
letter's  reaching  England,  your  Royal  Highness  %vill  have  received 
the  copies  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  tombs  of  the  district  of 
Mesfywa.  I  can  hardly  expect  the  copy  of  the  record  from 
Couba  or  Kobba  will  reach  Morocco  till  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
when  the  Rabbi  told  me  he  should  be  returning,  and  would 
deliver  it  to  the  Consular  Agent,  the  Jew  Courkoss,  to  whom 

*  Delim,  or  the  diminutive,  Duleiro.  f  Abd-s-seba,  t.r.  Father  laon. 

X  Ibn  or  Bin  Ddddj  David's  Son,  ^  A'ra-w&n. 
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[  have  several  times  written.  My  companion  be^s  most  respect- 
fully to  present  his  duty,  and  hopes  your  Royal  Highness  will 
deign  to  receive  the  few  lines  from  his  pen,  which  he  begs  me 
to  enclose.  I  am  sorry  t«  say  I  have  great  fears  for  his  health  ; 
he  cannot  bear  fatigue,  and  has  been  attacked  with  ophthalmia. 
The  wltole  of  the  Soudan  people  know  him,  and  tell  ine  he  will 
prove  a  certain  passport ;  that  he  is  a  cousin  of  Hamed  Libboo ; 
and  another  of  his  cousins,  AH,  called  Koutotdi,  the  warrior,  is 
DOW  king  of  Kong;,  and  that  many  of  his  family  are  at  Kong,  all 
ridi  and  in  power. 

t'  Hoping  this  will  find  your  Royal  Highness  In  the  enjoyment 
perfect  health,  and  trusting  shortly  to  have  the  honour  of  ad- 
ssing  your  Royal  Hijrhness  from  Soudan, 
"  I  have  the  honom'  to  be,  i&C.  &c. 
"John  Davidson." 
la  the   territory  of   Wad  Nun    the   traveller's    patience  was 
erely  put  to  the  test.     He  was  detained  there  from  April  till 
iNiivember.     From  Glamiz  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  on  the  23lh 
September,  as  follows  : — 

"Since my  last  letter,  [  have  made  three  ineffectual  attempts 
at  geltinit  on,  although  I  now  begin  to  feel  somewhat  confident 
that  Sheik  Beyrock,  with  whom  I  still  am,  never  intended  sending 
me  till  the  end  of  this  month,  he  being  so  fully  pledged  for  my 
safety  and  due  arrival,  that  fearing  the  heal  and  the  unsettled, 
nay  warring  state  of  the  tribes,  did  not  choose  tii  run  these  double 
additional  risks.  On  the  3oth  of  this  month  there  is,  by  mutual 
consent,  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  enable  the  tribes  to 
attend  the  great  Socco*  of  El  Ship,  held  at  ten  hours'  ride  from 
this  place,  and  at  which  the  Arabs  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  tents,  and  lay  in  their  provisions  for  the  whole  year. 
The  armistice  lasts  for  sis  days,  to  pve  time  for  going  and  re- 
turning, the  market  occurring  on  the  '2Slh  and  29th.  Of  this  it 
is  intended  I  should  take  advantage,  and  as  my  people  do  not  pur- 
chase anything,  but  merely  come  as  a  cloak  and  take  me  off,  wo 
shall  get  three  full  days'  start,  and  be  nearly  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.  1  am  now  going  on  in  a  very  different  style  from  that 
mentioned  in  my  last,  partly  by  taunting  the  Tajacanths  as  being 
cowards,  and  more  perhaps  by  holding  out  to  them  the  rich  harvest 
they  may  gain  by  having  the  whole  market  for  salt,  purchased  at 
Toudeyny,  which  supplies  Soudan,  to  themselves.  Paying,  as  I 
am,  an  enormous  sum  to  go  on,  and  advancing  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  salt,  to  be  repaid  on  arrival  at  Timbuctoo,  or  in  the  event 
of  accident,  to  be  returned  to  Sheik  Beyrock,  who  is  to  replace  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Consul  at  Mogador,  1  now  take  the  whole 

'  Suk  Di  sQk,  i.  r.  market  oi  Tiur, 
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of  this  portion  of  the  Tajacanths.  to  the  number  of  two  hi 
men  anil  six  hundred  camels.  Our  arrangement  is  as  follows: — 
On  the  2dth]  when  the  Sheiks  with  two  hundred  caiucls  and  ozty 
men  start,  as  if  to  \'isit  the  Socco,  two  hundred  camels  with  com 
and  water  will  proceed  direct  to  the  Sahara ;  thirty  tamcla  will  be 
detached  from  those  ara>mpaiiying  the  two  Sheiks,  and  oome  here 
for  my  baggage,  which  by  this,  you  will  say,  is  no  trifle,  the  pre- 
sents I  nm  obliged  to  carry  and  the  money  (the  cowries),  ten 
camel  loads  of  which  does  not  amount  to  one  hundred  pomids 
sterling,  being  all  bulky.  After  showing  themselves  at  the  Socco. 
they  will  join  me  on  the  road ;  we  shall  proceed  to  the  tents,  where 
we  shall  arrive  on  the  28lh.  A  second  two  bmidred  camels  with 
sixty  men  will  proceed  immediately.  We  rcm^  two  days  to  pack 
up  our  tents  and  grind  mmela,*  the  fond  eaten  on  the  road,  and 
carrying  nothing  with  us  but  my  b.iggage,  which  will  now  be  di- 
vided between  fifty  and  sixty  camels,  and  make  all  speed  to  over- 
take  the  two  former  divisions.  We  shall  materially  lessen  the 
load  of  the  first,  by  giiing  drink  and  food  to  our  own  beasts,  and 
loading  those  who  for  three  or  four  days  have  carried  nothing; 
and  in  this  way  push  on  lo  the  first  division,  making  no  stop,  with 
but  very  short  nights,  till  we  arrive  at  Toudeyny ;  there  all  will  be 
loaded  with  salt,  and  this  wdl  require  from  eight  to  ten  days.  I 
hope,  however,  to  find  Hamed  Libboo's  nephew  there,  and  who 
no  sooner  hears  there  will  be  no  regular  Cafila  this  year  than 
he  will  be  ofTwith  the  news.  I  shall  join  him,  provided  jioor  Abou, 
about  whom  I  have  great  fears,  as  you  shall  hear  presently,  can 
bear  the  journey.  All  are  in  great  spirits,  the  people  here  be- 
lieving that  I  have  suffered  so  much  on  my  last  trip,  from  which 
I  relumed  four  days  ago,  thai  1  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  gcnng 
on,  and  am  now  only  waiting  till  I  see  Kl  Shig,  and  go  back  to 
Fez.  This  is  all  very  good,  and  1  keejt  up  this  story  ;  'tis  a  very 
unsavoury  one  for  me,  as  1  cannot  make  the  least  preparation  in 
the  way  of  food  for  lliejourney,  and  forty-five  days' hard  travelling, 
and  barley  and  dates  groun<l  up  together  and  mixed  with  milk 
nr  water,  is  but  poor  food.  Meat  is  given  but  twice  at  Ton- 
deyny  and  Arowan,  at  both  which  places  the  Cafilas  rest.  I  have 
had  a  task  of  ten  days'  hard  work  on  dry  bread,  and  that  not  the 
sweetest  at  the  end  of  the  time,  and  one  piece  of  fish,  but  tun 
better  in  health  for  it,  but  not  much  fattened  by  il.  My  two  first 
excursions  were  productive  of  little  information  or  amusement; 
not  so  my  last,  which  was  replete  with  inddent,  and  afforded  me 
both  pleasTirc  and  information.  We  started  from  this  place, 
panied  by  tlie  Sheik,  and  abiul  a  donen  friends  and  house-slaves, 
under  the  iinpressinn  that  we  could  have  reached  the  tents  of  the 

■  Ziwcitohoi  lumuttab,  a  kind  uf  ptuli:  m^eof  millut  (illiuErali). 
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7ajsCftnthB,  to  which,  if  we  got,  my  things  were  In  have  been  im- 
mediately forwarded.  The  first  clay  convinced  us  of  the  impossi- 
biJity  of  this,  and  not  wisliing  to  appear  foiled  or  disappointed,  we 
proceeded  to  the  river  Draha,*  passing  a  beautiful  country  as  far  as 
scenery,  but  wholly  without  drinkable  water,  and  came  to  the  sea 
where  this  river  empties  itself.  I  had  not  for  some  weeks  past 
eaten  any  of  the  food  cooked  In  the  Sheik's  house,  but  had  been 
living  on  some  stuff  furnished  by  the  Jews  residing  here :  they 
received  orders  to  prepare  a  bag  of  bread  for  the  Christians, 
with  which  wc  started,  the  Sheik  caxrying  tea  and  sugar ;  after  a 
ride  of  eight  hours,  we  halted  at  a  very  powerful  spring  of 
water,  but  so  salt,  that  neither  the  Sbeik'a  horse  nor  mine 
would  drink,  and  by  a  sort  of  law  here,  horses  are  neither 
Allowed  food  nor  water  for  twelve  hours  before  they  commence 
B  journey  ;  four  small  loaves  were  divided  among  the  party,  and 
.tiiose  who  liked  took  a  small  draught,  not  an  effervescent  one. 
We  remained  half  an  hour,  and  proceeded,  crossing  a  fine  chain 
of  hills,  starting  many  herds  of  gazelles,  and  after  two  hours  ar- 
rii  ed  at  a  large  encampment,  where  we  slept.  Tea  was  made,  but 
of  the  some  water  we  luid  passed,  and  the  boiling  had  far  fn)m  im- 
proved its  snltiiess.  The  preparation  for  dinner  was  too  disgusting, 
and  I  will  spire  it  you.  We  started  the  following  day  before  day- 
break :  the  heat  being  excessive,  we  were  obliged  lo  cover  the 
stirrups,  &c,  with  our  haiks.f  At  one  p.m.,  going  S.E.,  the  ther- 
mometer was  \Mf — 112°  in  our  tents  at  night.  Reached  the 
wells,  and  found  much  cattle,  but  water  salt.  Here  we  got  plenty 
of  camels'  milk.  Rode  till  six ;  halted,  and  killed  two  large  wolves 
and  many  snakes.  Off  early,  and  crossed  the  mounlfuna  of  Ab 
el  ABsel,J  at  the  foot  of  which  we  found  Bahra.  one  of  Sheik 
Beyrock's  sons-in-law,  with  1000  camels.  Here  I  saw  much  of 
Arab  life — the  settlement  of  points  of  law,  marriages,  and  di- 
vorces. Here  the  story-teller  and  the  bard  divided  the  night 
between  them.  The  wild  Arab  girl  danced  and  sung  the  praises 
cS  the  Sheik,  and  the  pixir  Christian  had  a  ditty  composed  in  his 
iavour.  Nest  day  we  turned  towards  the  sea ;  killed  some  wild 
boars:  at  the  sea,  got  some  fish: — and  turned  homewards, taking 
B  different  route  ;  but  no  water  except  salt.  I  was  ten  days  on  this 
journey,  and  travelled,  on  an  average,  ten  hours  a  day.  Before 
this  reaches  you  t  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Timbuctoo.  An  express 
will  be  sent  on  my  arrival. 

"  Faithfully  yonrs, 

■•  John  Davidson." 
On  the  2nd   day  of  November,  he  says,  in  addressing  Lord 
Pslmerston, — 
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"  Since  my  letter  to  your  lordship  1  have  visited  Sheik  Bcyrock. 
The  map  is  but  an  inilifferent  ^uide  ;  there  is  no  such  river  as  the 
Akassn  ;  it  is  the  Assaka,  running  near  to  this  place :  between 
this  and  Glamiz  are  two  other  ri\ers,  not  laid  down  at  all,  the 
Boukoukmar  and  Syad.  The  point  at  which  Sheik  Beyrock 
wishes  to  form  his  port  is  the  mouth  <)f  the  river  Draha  (from  El 
Wail  Draha),*  which,  according  to  my  reckoning,  is  3^  miles  S.  W, 
of  Cape  Noon,  and  should  occupy  the  place  marked  on  the  map 
Akassa. 

"  I  fear  Sheik  BejTock  has  far  overstaleil  bis  means,  hut  not 
at  nil  the  capabilities  of  the  country.  I  am  confident  much  may 
he  done,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  with  these  people ;  but  he 
wants  a  better  port  than  the  Wad  Draha — shallow  water,  hea>7 
surf,  and  many  sand-banks  :  he  has,  however,  shown  much  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  position. 

"  The  Wad  Draha,  risin^r  a  little  S.W.  of  Tnfilelt,  runs  through 
the  protluctive  districts  of  Draha  and  EI  Harib.f  passing  near  to 
Tatta  and  Akka,  skirting  lower  Suse,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
through  the  fertile  country  possessed  by  the  tribes  of  Errub, 
Draha,  Maraibat,  Tajacanth,  and  Ei^ebat.  These  people  can 
furnish  large  (]uantities  of  produce,  and  oould.  according  to  their 
own  account,  be  great  consumers,  could  they  purchase  goods  on 
more  reasonable  terms.  These  people  have  in  their  hands  the 
largest  porbon  of  the  Suudan  trade  in  gold,  gum,  ivory,  and 
ostrich  feathers  ;  they  rear  large  quantities  of  wool  and  skins,  and 
in  the  districts  N.  and  E.  of  this,  immense  quantities  of  oil,  wax, 
hides,  and  almonds." 

On  the  11th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Vicc-Consul  Willshire  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  on 
the  3rd  Mr.  Davidson,  at  whose  patience  and  high  courage  he 
expresses  his  astonishment,  wrote  in  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  a  place  where  he  had  suffered  so  many  annoyances,  vex- 
ations, and  disappoinlmenls : — 

" '  Even  now,"  he  adds,  '  after  waiting  for  the  Cafila,  which 
will  be  immense,  near  400  men,  and,  they  say,  2000  camels,  I  am 
not  even  going  with  it.  I  should,  l>y  all  accounts,  as  a  Christian 
and  a  doctor,  be  worried  to  death.  I  go  straight  from  tliis  to 
Arowan,  never  touching  the  Cafila  route  at  all ;  we  shall  not  see 
a  single  tent.  There  arc  some  wells,  known  only  to  two  or  three 
of  the  guides.  We  take  five  naggas  (she  camels)  for  milk,  the 
five  men,  and  Mohammed  El  Ahd,  some  zimeta  (barley  meal). 
I  take  the  biscuit  for  Abou  and  self;  each  carries  a  skin  of  water, 
to  be  touched  only  if  the  milk  fails :  thirty  days  to  bring  us  to 
Arowan,  and  five  more  to  Timljuctoo,' 
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I  have  made  the  above  rstract  to  assure  you  that  the  arrang^e- 
tncnts  were  made,  and  Mr.  DaWdson  ready  to  start  at  a  mnment'a 
notice,  and  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  of  bis  having  proceeded  on  bis 
journey.  Once  away  from  Wadnoon,  and  1  have  every  and  the 
fullest  confidence  of  his  efforts  being  crowned  with  success. 
"  I  have  the  lionour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Wm.  WiLLSIllRE. 

"  P.S. — I  open  this  letter  to  add,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Davidson,  dated  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  who  a]>pears  in 
high  spirits,  and  writes. — 

" '  The  start  is  to  be  on  Monday,  although  I  do  not  go  on  that 
day ;  everything  is  now  packed  up,  and  placed  ready  to  be  put 
on  the  camels,  with  which  Abou  starts  at  day-break  on  Monday. 
I  am  to  be  left  here,  as  if  having  sent  him  on.  Mohammed  El 
Abd  remains  behind.  On  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  according 
to  the  distance  made  by  the  camels  on  the  first  day,  we  start  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  Beyrock,  and  about  sis  horsemen, 
and  are  to  make  Yeisst,  it  possible,  in  one  day.  Here  1  leave  the 
district  of  Wadnoon.  And  to  this  place  is  three  days'  journey  for 
loaded  camels.  I  here  leave  my  horse  and  mount  my  camel,  and 
wc  push  on  to  the  tents.' 

"  Mr.  Davidson  did  not  start  on  a  sudden,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  as 
stated  to  me  by  a  courier,  who  brought  me  a  letter  from  him  of 
that  date,  and  which  I  reported  in  a  letter  I  had  the  honour  to 
address  to  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  Viscount  Palmcrston, 
on  the  tJth  inst.,  and  which  you  will  oblige  me  by  correcting  and 
nuking  known  to  bis  lordship. 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  W." 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr,  Willshire's  letters  will  give  all 
the  intelligence  received  respecting  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Daviilson's 
expedition : — 

"Mof/adorc,  I3th  Dec.  1836. 

"  Sir, — I  had  the  pleasure  on  the  28th  ultimo  of  announdng  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Daridson  from  Wadnoon,  on  his  route  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  and  I  beg  to  acquaint  you,  I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction 
to  receive  a  letter  from  him.  dated  Yeisst,  15-l(jlh  uh.,  from 
whence  he  writes  to  me, — '  All  is  at  length  settled,  and  we  start 
to-morrow  morning  at  first-day.  I  believe  also  the  Cafila  will  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  although  one  mitcal  a-liead  is  to  be  paid  by 
all  who  pass :  we  have  here  alwve  fifty  persons,  and  one  hundred 
camels.  1  am  unable  to  tell  you  for  certain  the  route  1  take ;  this 
is  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  But  two  persons  besides 
Mohammed  El  Abd  accompany  us ;  so  that  after  all  the  talk  of 
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Wndnoon,  1  am  going  in  my  original  way,  of  a  party  of  only  Stc, 
including  Altouand  sell'.' 

"  Yeisst  is  three  days'  journey  south  of  Wadnoon,  from  TemrirM, 
(which  place  Mr,  Davidson  describes  as  a  beautiful  ride  of  eight 
hours,  and  speaks  in  high  termB  of  the  attentions  and  ci\-ililie«  of 
Sheilt  Haumio,  who,  with  a  parly  of  twenty  horse,  accompanied 
Lim  from  Tomzirst  to  VeisBt.)  Mr.  Davidson  remarks. — ■  Every 
step  we  have  taken  from  Wadnoon  we  have  found  the  people 
better,  more  liberal,  more  hospittble,  and  although  somewhat 
savage,  baring  yet  a  little  mildness  of  character,  of  which  there  is 
Dune  at  Wadnoon.' 

"  At  the  date  of  the  latest  letters  received  from  Sheik  Bey- 
rock,  Mr.  Daridson  had  been  gone  fR>m  Yeisst  eighteen  days, 
without  there  being  any  intelligence  of  him,  which  argues  favour- 
ably for  his  safety ;  the  greatest  danger  beuig  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Desert,  where  there  are  many  wandering  and  warlike  tribes. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Daridson  and  party  have  pushed 
on  as  fast  as  possible  :  the  journey  was  to  be  done  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  the  camels  were  only  to  dnnk  six  times ;  and  by  not  vist- 
ing  the  tents  of  the  Tajacantlis,  nearly  six  days'  journey  would  be 

"  Mr,  Daridson,  in  the  ctmcluding  paragraph  ofbis  letter, write* 
— '  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  picked  up  amazingly,  and  have  now 
no  fears  about  my  health  ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  h<ipe,  that  the  intrepid  traveller  may  pass  a 
merry  new-year's  day  at  the  famed  city  of  Tintbuctoo — which 
event  I  trust  to  have  the  high  pleasure  of  announdng  to  you  iB 
about  three  months,  Sheik  Mohammed  El  Abd  Itaring  pnanised 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a.  letter,  which  he  is  to  deliver  for  me,  and  say, 
— There  is  a  letter  from  Yabya  Bm  Daoud ;  *  the  Tajacajitbs 
have  kept  their  word." — God  grant  he  may,  is  the  hearty  and 
sincere  prayer  of.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Wm.  WlLLsniRE. 

"  To  Capt.  Maconochie,  R.N." 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  Sheik  Beyrock,  dated  Wadnoon. 
Ist  day  of  the  month  Dual  Caada  f  (answering  to  the  7th  uut.)i 
received  at  Mi^adore,  13th  February,  1837. 

"  To  our  friend.    Merchant    Willshire,    English    Vice-Consul, 
Sal  am,  J  6ic. 

"  We  received  your  letter  by  the  courier,  which  we  have  rend 
and  understand.  About  the  news  of  the  Tibbib§  Ji>hn  Davidson, 
bis  death  is  certain — the  Harib  met  him — death  is  the  lot  of  all. 
We  had  arranged  with  all  the  tribes  of  Arabs  who  are  known  to 
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plunder  j>er9ani  and  commit  robberies  on  the  road  ;  we  had  en- 
sured his  safety  with  them.  The  Tibbib  did  not  leave  our  liouse 
until  we  had  previouslv  received  security  from  Eborria  (of  the 
tribe  of  Idowlet).  that  he  tnijsbt  paaa  through  his  clistrict  of  El 
Harib ;  we  had  no  fear,  because  they  are  traders,  and  convey  and 
pass  the  merchants  of  Tafilelt,  and  receive  hire.  El  Harib  did 
not  go  that  route  but  to  kill  him  (the  Tibbib),  and  we  have  heard 
that  the  merchants  of  Tafilelt  had  given  money  to  El  Harib  to 
murder  him.  Tafilelt  18  only  distant  one  or  two  days'  journey 
from  the  usual  place  of  alwMle  of  the  tribe  of  El  Harib.  As  to 
the  property  uf  the  Tibbib,  nothing  has  found  its  way  to  this 
quarter;  but  should  it,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  His  property  will 
get  to  Tafilelt.  where  it  will  be  sold,  and  you  had  better  write  to 
the  Sultan  Mulai  Abderrahman,  U>  give  orders  to  his  Vice-Roy 
to  seek  after  his  books,  writings,  and  pR>])crty. 

"  We  inform  you  we  have  sent  a  friend  to  the  Tajacanths, 
ordering  a  person  to  be  despatched  to  Timbuctoo,  to  bring  us 
Abou,  who  is  gone  there  ;  and  have  given  the  strictest  orders  for 
every  information  and  news  how  it  happened,  to  be  sent  us. 

"  As  to  the  envy,  like  that  of  Wold  Isheme*  and  others  we  have 
beard  of,  you  know  better  than  any  one  what  money  the  Tibbib 
bad.  The  truth  of  all  the  news  will  be  known,  when  the  horse- 
men return  from  the  Tajacanths.  We  will  send  it  tu  you,  and 
point  out  to  you  the  spot  or  place  where  he  (the  Tibbib)  was  met, 
and  the  day  he  was  murdered.  His  death  would  be  first  known 
at  Tafilelt,  from  whence  it  would  reach  Fos,  as  many  of  the  El 
Harib  go  to  that  city.  We  are  far  off,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
intelligence  being  so  long  before  it  reached  us.  The  station  uf 
the  Tajacanths  is  twelve  days'  journey  from  this  place,  and  it  is 
three  months  that  no  one  has  come  to  us  from  thence,  except  this 
news,  which  came  from  Yeiast.  The  money  which  he  (the 
Tibbib)  lent  to  Mohammed  El  Abd  make  yourself  easy  about  it : 
the  day  the  caravan  returns,  we  will  get  repaid,  and  remit  it  to 
you, — Inshalla  | — Salam." 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  Sheik  Beyrock,  dated  Wadnoon, 
1st  day  of  Dual  Caada  (answering  the  7th  inst.),  received  at 
Mogadore,  13th  February,  1837. 

"  To  Sidi  Hadge  Abibe,  Salam,!  &c. 

"  As  to  what  you  write  about  the  Tibbib  John  Davidson,  the 
party  of  the  Harib  found  (or  met)  him  and  killed  him,  plundering 
all  his  pro]ierly,  and  that  of  Mohammed  El  Abd,§  which  he  had 


•  AuUtl  Hish^m,  chililreo  of  Hiih4m,  a.  lut^e  Anb  tribe, 
t  Id  BhtUab,  "  It  it  pleaaD  God !" 

I  To  Siill  Hij  Babfb;   Sa.iim:   To  mf  Laid,  the  I^lgiim ;    Ilabfb  (or 
beloved  Pilgrim) ;  EalutBtioa. 

^  MuhtiuuDed  «1  'Abd.    Mabumet  the  SIktb  ot  Senout  [of  God]. 
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witli  him  of  long  cloths  and  hamhurgas.  On  the  day  they  killed 
the  Tibbib  they  seized  his  mmpanion  Abi>u.  and  swore  to  him  by 
the  most  solemn  oalh,  if  he  did  nut  show  and  tell  of  the  property 
Itelonging  to  the  Christian,  they  would  take  his  life,  upon  which 
he  diswnered  and  told  them  of  everylhinp;,  which  they  tiwk  and 
went  away  with ;  and  tlie  reason  why  I  did  not  write  to  you 
before  now,  I  had  doubts  of  the  truth. 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  listen  to  the  words  of  Wold  Isheme, 
who  writes  to  the  Jew  his  friend,  and  tells  hiin  the  Tibbib  had 
deposited  with  us  the  sum  you  mention  in  your  letter?  why  did 
you  not  answer  Willshire  on  the  point,  as  you  saw  the  money  he 
delivered  over  to  Mohammed  El  Abd  ?  God  be  praised,  we  are 
known  not  to  be  traitors,  like  Wold  Isheme  :  h(»wever,  if  liia  com- 
panion Abou  comes,  he  will  relate  all  the  news  with  his  own 
mouth. 

"  Be  informed  we  have  written  to  the  heads  of  the  Tajacanlhs 
Sidi  Mohammed  Dumanee,  Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Annish,  and 
Irlamed  Moolud,*  to  send  persona  like  themselves  to  bring  to  us 
his  companion  A1>ou,  from  wherever  he  can  be  found ;  at  all 
events,  if  he  be  alive,  you  will  see  him,  Inshalla,  and  if  dead,  God's 
will  be  done. 

"  The  words  j-ou  report,  that  we  had  arranged  with  the  Harib 
to  betray  him  (the  Tibbib),  such  doings  are  not  our  ways,  nor 
could  we  degrade  ourselves  to  do  so  ;  every  one  God  will  reckon 
with  for  the  words  be  utters. 

"  For  four  days  we  neither  ate  nor  drank,  and  have  sworn  by 
all  that  is  sacred  to  be  revenged.  Whenever  the  Harib  arc  to  be 
found,  in  their  tents  or  on  the  road,  our  tribe  shall  plunder  and 
kill  them. 

"  As  regards  the  property  of  the  Tibbib,  if  any  articles  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tajacantbs,  tbey  will  reach  you.  God  knows 
how  much  we  have  grieved  about  him,  but  God  he  praised,  we  did 
not  leave  anything  undone  for  the  safety  of  the  Tibbib.  We  did 
not  think  the  Harib  would  turn  traitors  to  any  person  sent  by  us. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  traders  of  Tafilelt,  who  had  bribed  the 
Harib  to  kill  )iim.  God's  will  he  done :  the  facts  will  be  known 
when  the  two  horsemen  return,  whom  we  have  despatched  to  the 
Tajaconlh,  and  which  wUl  be  sent  to  you. — Peace." 

"  Mogadore,  14//»  February,  1831. 

"  Sir, — I  had  the  melancholy  duty  on  the  1st  instant  to  make 
y«u  acquainted  with  the  distressing  intelligence  wliich  had  reached 
me  regarding  Mr.  Davidsim.  1  am  grieved  at  heart  to  inform  you 
that  all  the  accounts  1  have  received  since  confirm  the  melancholy 
tidings. 
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"  The  most  circumstanlial  account  I  have  heard,  I  derived 
from  a  Jew  irader  of  the  uauic  of  Jacob  Ben  Cohen,  who  arrived 
here  from  Draha  on  the  '2nd  instant,  and  reported  to  me  that  Mr. 
Davidson  had  been  robbed  on  the  2i)th  or  30th  of  Shaban*  (thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  days  after  Mr,  Davidson  started  from  Wad- 
noon),  by  the  tribes  of  Idowlet  and  Ait  Atta,  in  the  district  of 
Hameda,  four  days' journey  from  Tatta,  who,  after  receiving  from 
Mr.  Davidson  eight  doubloons  and  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a 
loaded  camel,  allowed  the  party,  consisting  of  eighteen  persons,  to 
proceed  on  their  route  towards  Timbuctoo ;  Wold  Haindan  f  and 
Eborria,  of  Idowlet,  and  Wold  Henna  and  Wold  Aboo,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ait  Atta.J]  lie  mentioned  as  the  names  of  the  robbers.  My 
informant  stated,  that,  eight  or  ten  days  after,  a  marauding  party 
of  100  horsemen  of  the  tribe  of  El  Harib,  who  were  reluming 
from  plundering  a  place  called  Bousbeyah,§  met  Mr.  Davidson's 
party  it  little  to  the  south  of  Egueda,  whom  they  immetbately 
robbed,  and  shot  Mr.  Davidson,  who  received  eight  balls,  and 
when  dead,  every  one  discharged  their  muskets  at  his  body  as  a 
meritorious  act.  At  El  Mehamdee,\\  a  town  distant  sis  days  from 
Tatta, U  where  my  informant  was  lii-ing,  he  saw  in  the  possession  i  " 
the  Arabs  and  Jews  various  articles  which  had  belonged  to  M 
Davidson,  which  he  described,  and  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  i 
to  bis  fate.  Among  the  articles  which  he  had  seen,  he  named 
silver  watch,  a  pocket -com  pass,  sword,  three  books,  a  bos  < 
medicines,  Japan  tea-caddy,  beads,  and  cowries,  all  of  which  he 
must  hare  seen,  or  he  could  not  have  described  them  so  correctl_ 
as  he  did.  My  informant  could  not  give  a  certain  account  of  the 
fate  of  poor  Abou,  the  companion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  but  under- 
stood he  liad  gone  on  with  the  caravan,  in  which  he  is  parti; 
borne  out  by  the  letter  receive<l  from  Sheik  BejTock  yesterday. 

"  Other  accounts  state  Mr.  Davidson  and  party  were  travelling 
some  distance  in  a  parallel  route,  but  rather  behind  the  caravan, 
which  was  first  met  by  the  party  of  El  Harib,  who  were  disap- 
pointed not  to  find  Mr.  Davidson,  for  whom  Ihiy  inquired.  The 
caravan  was  stopped;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Davidson  came  up, 
when  he  was  instantly  shot.  Another  report  inclines  me  to  believe 
the  Harib  at  first  appeared  friendly,  and  afterwards  seized  an 
opportunity  treacherously  to  murder  him  at  a  place  called  Sheh' 
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Ssbli-lyah  (a  plao 
;■  Bdivliayat.  fulluwin);  iitobu 
"1  Mchammedf,  Ihu  MiJiuiiivtsn. 
Ehe  titualiau  uf  Tata  huB   beirn   datormlneJ  witli  great    |iiubabili1y  by  M. 
s  li^tudea  de  Giugiaphiii  Btir  rATciijue  Septaaliieiuxle.    See  alao 
BuUitia  de  la  Hocitli  de  Guugiitpbii:,  vii.  112. 
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Keya,*  twenty  clays'  journey  from  Wadnoon,  antl  abont  twenty- 
seven  (lays'  distant  from  Timbucloo. 

"  I  have  been  much  disappointed  that  the  infonnation  received 
by  the  return  of  the  courier  I  despati^hed  to  Wadnoon  with  letters 
to  Sheik  Bcyrock  is  very  mca^e  and  inconclusive.  In  his  letters 
no  allusion  is  made  to  tjic  nibbery  and  murder  of  Mr.  Davidaoi^ 
as  having  occurred  at  different  places,  nor  is  the  account  of  J&oob> 
lien  Cohen  supported  in  this  piiint  by  any  of  the  reports  which:' 
have  oome  to  my  knowledg-e,  except  the  one  received  by  my  a 
from  his  son  at  Morocco,  which  states  that  Mr.  Davidson  had  beeiK> 
robbed,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  I  have 
no  reasou  to  suspect  treachery  on  the  part  of  Sheik  Beyrock^ 
although  the  reports  set  afloat  by  fVold  Infieme  are  intended  I 
create  such  a  suspicion.  The  falsity  of  the  report  that  Mr.^ 
Davidson  had  deposited  a  lar^  sum  of  money  with  the  Sheik,  u 
evident. 

"  Considering  there  was  a  great  probability  Abou  might  hav* 
been  taken  by  the  tribe  of  El  Haril),  and  detained  as  a  slave,  1, 
directed  the  Sheik  to  procure  his  release,  and  to  send  him  to  n 
By  the  answer  he  has  returned,  he  appears  to  believe  that  Abo4 
had  gone  on  with  the  caravan,  in  which  case  there  i 
likelihood  of  the  horsemen  despatched  from  the  station  of  ihs 
Tajacanlhs  overtaking  it, 

"  I  beg  to  acqu^nt  you  I  have  not  yet  determined  upon  what 
steps  to  take  to  collect  further  information,  having  only  yesterday 
received  the  letters  from  Sheik  Beyrock.  It  is  my  wish  td 
despatch  a  Moor  to  proceed  to  l')raha,  to  recover  if  possible 
everything  belonging  to  Mr.  Davidson  :  the  great  difficulty  i 
select  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  in  wb(m| 
every  confidence  can  be  placed.  I  attach  considerable  value  td 
the  notes  Mr,  Davidson  may  have  made  on  the  route  from  Wad- 
noon up  to  the  moment  he  met  his  undmcly  fate.  1  have  in  vieip 
a  Moorish  trader  who  has  travelled  in  many  parts  of  the  Deser^ 
and  if  I  can  come  to  an  arrangement  with  lum,  I  shall  despatcb 
him  to  Draha.  with  directions  to  jiroceed  to  the  very  spot ; 
everything  1  can  do  towards  elucidating  this  melancholy  aSSaii,  b* 
assured,  will  be  done.     I  mourn  for  my  friend. 

■*  I  remain,  &c. 

(Signed)  •'  W.  WlLLSHIBE. 

"   P.S. — I  have  omitted  to  stale,  that  by  the  report  of  / 
Ben  Cohen,  Mr.  Davidson  met  his  fate  on  the  8lh  day  of  Rama' 
dan.f  answering  lo  the   17lb  or    18th  of  December  last,     SheK 

*  AfletwanlB  Swekoyn,  which  is  probably  more  cotiect. 

t  Kimailui,  the  Mahsmmeitui  Lent,  ia  tha  ninlh  mitDth:  «,h.  1252,  8  RoniBdin 
=:  A.a.  1830,  17th  Uecembdi. 
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Keya,  near  ihe  soutbern  confines  of  the  district  of  Eguedee,*  six- 
teen days  from  Tatta,  and  ten  days  from  Toudeyny. 

"  E.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq." 

"  Mogadore,  March  1,  1831. 

"  The  answer  I  have  been  looking'  sti  many  days  for  from 
Sbeik  Beyrock.  in  reply  to  a  lone  letter  1  wrote  to  biin,  only 
readied  me  tliis  morninfr.  I  n  it  he  gives  rather  a  different  version 
from  former  reports.  Al  Eguedee,  on  the  1 8th  day  of  Ramadan, 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  a  party  of  Tajacanths,  twelve  in  number,  were 
at  a  watering-place,  when  a  parly  of  seventeen  of  the  tribe  of  El 
Harib  came  up.  It  is  slated,  more  as  a  surmise,  than  on  certain 
information,  that  some  of  Mr.  Davidson's  party  hnvinf;  gone  to 
drink,  leatin^  their  muskets  behind,  some  of  the  Harib  cut  off 
the  party  thus  divided,  when  two  of  them  immediately  shot  Mr. 
Davidson,  and  plundered  the  camels,  tearing  and  destroying  all 
his  books  and  papers.  The  Tajacanths,  who  were  plundered,  and 
afterwards,  with  Abou,  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  and 
are  gone  on  to  Timbuctoo,  do  not  appear  to  have  offered  any  re- 
sistance. The  Sheik  recalls  the  assertiiin  made  in  a  former  letter, 
that  the  traders  of  Tafilelt  had  bribetl  the  Harib  to  waylay  and 
murder  Mr.  Davidson. 

I^Sifjned)  "  Wm.  WlLLSIIIRB. 

"  E.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq." 
"  Mogadore,  March  14,  1837. 

"  Sir, — A  trader  of  Wadnoon,  named  Sidj  All  Wold  Ifkce, 
with  whom  Mr.  Davidson  was  on  intimate  terms  during  liis 
slay  at  that  place,  arrived  two  days  from  thence  yesterday,  called 
and  gave  me  the  following  relation  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  that 
gentleman,  which  1  believe  can  be  depended  upon,  and  is  deserv 
ing  of  more  credit  than  any  other.     The  substance  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  Davidson  and  parly  were  first  met  by  some  of  the  tribes 
of  Ilowbct  and  .lit  Atta,  who  took  from  him  some  money,  and 
allowed  the  parly  to  proceed.  The  party  reached  Swekeya.l 
where  they  rested  to  wait  for  the  caravan  to  come  up.  On  the 
third  day,  a  party  of  fifteen,  or  more,  of  the  tribe  of  El  Harib 
arrived  at  the  res  ting- place,  and  after  the  usual  salutations,  in- 
quired of  Mohammed  El  Abd  who  he  was  travelling  with?  when 
he  replied,  a  shercef,  who  was  going  to  Gualata^  on  business. 
After  some  little  conversation,  the  head  of  the  party  of  El  Harib 
requested  Mohammed  El  Abd  to  show  him  the  watering-place, 
who,  leaving  his  musket  behind,  and  the  rest  of  the  Harib  nilting 
doion,  accompanied  him  over  the  sand-hills,  and  when  out  of  sight, 
hearing  a  report  <)f  a  musket,  Mohammed  El  Abd  asked  what  liad 
been  done,  when  the  Harib  replied,  his  parly  bad  shot  the  Chris- 
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tian ;  be  cumpIatDcd  bilterly,  and  Baid  he  would  rather  they  hall 
murdered  bim.  It  is  stated,  that  when  Mohammed  EI  Abd  we 
away,  one  of  the  Harib  pretended  to  examine  his  gua,  and  scizi 
the  opportunity  to  lake  aim,  and  shot  Mr.  Davidson,  who  w 
sitting  on  the  ground  a  short  distance  from  the  party,  who  immi 
diatcly  began  to  plunder  and  seize  everything  belonging  tu  S' 
Davidson,  allowing  Mohammed  EI  Abd  to  keep  jmssession 
what  property  belonged  to  him,  obliging  him  first  to  make  ual 
on  the  Koran.  That  the  caravan  was  not  met  by  the  Harib,  bi 
has  gone  on  to  Timbucloo,  with  which  Abou,  the  companion 
Mr.  Davidson,  travelled. 

'■  Sidi  AH  added,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  6rit 
robbers  gave  intelligence  of  Mr.  DaWdson's  route  to  the  tribe  of 
EI  Harib  ;  and  that  had  not  Mr.  Davidson  stopped,  he  would 
have  reached  Toudeyny  before  they  could  have  overtaken  him. 

"  I  am  most  sorry  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  enteriain  a  hope  of 
receiving  further  or  more  correct  particulars  regarding  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Davidson  than  what  I  have  communicated.  He  was  awtmi 
of  the  perils  and  dangers  r>f  the  journey ;  nothing  could  shaks< 
his  determination,  and  his  valuable  life  has  paid  the  forfeit ;  bilk 
his  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  mao^, 
victims  who  have  nobly  fallen  in  the  cause  of  sdence. 
"  I  am,  Mc. 
(Signed)  "  Wm.  WiLLsiiii 

"  E.  W.  A.  Drununond  Hay,  Esq." 


XIV. — A  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Geography ; — and  of  — .j^ 
Labours  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Soeipfy,  duriruj  the  yeat 
183G-7.  By  the  Secretary.  Read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 
Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Geo^ 
graphical  Society  of  London.*  and  at  the  close  of  its  first  septea* 
ninl  period  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  recall  the  cliicj 
geographical  discoveries  that  have  marked  each  year  of  its  course^ 
before  proceeding  to  the  more  general  subject  of  the  progress  o 
geography  during  the  past  year, 

The  first  year  of  the  Society's  esistence  was  signalized  by  the 
solution  of  that    remarkable  geographical    problem,  whirh   had 
already  caused  the  sacrifice  of  many  laluable  lives,  and  which  may  _ 
be  characterized  as  the  greatest  geographical  discovery  since  thi 
of  New  Holland — namely,  the  course  and  termination  of  the  rive 

•  Yet  bo  it  reaiemberHl  thnt  tbu  African  Aisociatiou  had  eiiiled  >  __ 

1798— utia  the  Pnlusliae  Amoculion  bIdcc  tiiu  ytac  1SU4,  and  thone  iidie  piiretrj 
geoijTBphickl  Mcietits,  uiil  maxty   impaitaut  Oitcovcciel  were  tOaia  uoUer  tl 
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Niger,  or  Quorra,  by  the  brotlicrs  Richnrd  and  Jolin  Lander, 
who  nangaled  Us  stream  frum  Vaoori,  in  lat.  11°  north,  to  the 
sea  in  the  Bighl  of  Benin — a  distance  of  COO  geographical  miles. 

The  year  1832  was  remarkable  for  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean — effected  by  Mr.  Biscoe,  R.N.,  who,  (commanding  the 
brif;  '  Tula,"  in  the  employ  of  tliose  spirited  merchants  Messrs, 
Enderby,  of  London,  succeeded  in  reaching  a  high  southern  lati- 
tude, where  he  discovered  two  considerable  tracts  of  land — viz. 
that  justly  named  Enderby's  Land,  in  long.  47°  E.,  and  Graham's 
Land,  with  Adel^de  Island,  &c.  in  67°  W, — all  nearly  on  the 
Antarctic  circle. 

In  1833  we  bad  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  opposite  pole,  where 
Ross,  and  bis  gallant  band  of  British  sailors,  had  passed  three 
years  amidst  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Seas — and  then  unexpectedly 
returned  to  their  country,  bringing  accounts  of  their  close  ap- 

)ach  to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of  the  discovery  of  a  large  tract 

hitherto  unknown  coast-tine  of  the  peninsula  of  Boothia, — and 
■tot  less  in  importance,  a  proof  of  the  moral  courage  displayed 
by  this  band  of  sailors,  under  drcumstances  of  privation  and 
hardship  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  discovery. 

The  year  1834  was  marked  by  a  successful  and  important 
journey  across  central  Asia,  by  Lieutenant  A.  Burncs,  E.LC. ; 
during  which  he  obtained  much  information  on  his  route  from 
Cabul,  across  the  Indian  Caucasus,  to  the  ancient  cities  of  Balkb 
and  Bokhara,  and  added  considerably  to  our  former  knowledge  of 
'  e  com'sc  of  the  river  Osus,  and  gcnercUy  to  the  physical  and 

iliUcal  geography  of  Upper  Asia. 

In  1835  we  had  again  to  revert  to  North  America  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  where  our  gallant  countryman  Back  discovered  and 
followed  to  the  sea  the  great  river  which  now  justly  bears  his 
name,  tracing  its  course  in  a  north-east  direction,  a  distance  of 
(iOO  miles  from  its  source  to  the  ocean ;  and  there,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Frozen  Sea,  obtaining  such  evidences  of  the  great  proba- 
bility of  a  communication  by  water  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  in  the  parallel  of  &y  or  70°,  that  the  government  has 
again  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  an  cxpcthtion  which  we 
sincerely  trust  may,  by  tracing  tiie  northern  shore  of  America,  set 
the  seal  to  Arctic  discovery ;  and  thus  reward  the  enlightened 
perseverance  of  the  British  guvermnent,  and  the  courage  and 
enterprize  of  its  servants. 

Such  are  the  (hscoveries  for  which  the  Royal  Premiums,  gra- 
<30usly  placed  by  liis  Majesty  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  have 
successively  been  awarded  by  the  council. 

From  such  high  and  animating  ground  of  discovery  let  us  de- 
scend to  the  more  humble,  yet  not  unimportant  details  of  the 
progress  of  geography  during  the  past  year.     And  fully  aware  of 
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tho  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  oanscious  how  imperfect  such  b 
sketch  must  of  necessity  he,  it  is  undertaken  with  the  hope  that 
by  endeavouring  to  stale  what  has  been  done,  and  briefly  puinling 
out  what  retnains  to  do,  it  may  be  the  means  of  rousing  others  to 
join  in  reaping  the  ample  harvest  which  is  yet  offered  to  thou 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  many  brancbe* 
of  geography, 

EUROPE. 

Civilized  Europe,  it  mi^ht  be  imagined,  at  first  sight.  Would 
offer  no  field  for  geographical  research  ;  and.  in  fart,  a  n^jid 
journey  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  could  not  add  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  its  physical  geograiihy ;  but  when  we  search  liar 
rigorous  astronomical  and  statistical  observation — for  correct  lo> 
pc^raphical  detail — for  a  precise  delineation  of  its  physical  fes- 
tures — for  an  exact  outline  of  its  coasts,  and  the  depth  of  water 
in  its  various  seas  and  channels — we  search  almost  in  vmu  ;  yet 
much  has  lately  been  done  towards  attaining  such  a  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  the  earth's  surface  na  tlic  advanced  state  of  science 
and  civilization  im)>erativcly  demands. 

British  hies. — It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  national  map  c£ 
England,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Ordnance  Map,'  (begun  kl . 
1796,)  is  at  present  being  executed,  under  the  7.ealous  super* 
intendence  of  Captain  Colby,  R.E.,  and  engraved  on  the  scab 
of  an  inch  to  a  statute  mile,  or  jy^Jno  ^^  ^^-  natural  scale  :  two 
sheets  have  Iieen  added  to  this  survey  during  the  past  year,  and 
sixty-nine  sheets  are  now  published,  comprising  all  the  southern 
and  midland  counties ;  four  or  five  more  sheets  may  shortly  be 
expected  ; — while  the  geological  examination  of  the  country, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr,  de  la  Beche,  now  combined 
with  the  topographical  survey,  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  rf 
the  maps. 

A  cadastral  survey  of  the  country,  on  the  scale  oi -j^^,  or 
nearly  27  inches  to  a  mile,  to  show  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  && 
has  been  proposed,  but  it  appears  not  to  be  <nnsidered  necessary. 

No  national  map  of  Scotland  exists,  but  the  points  of  the  greai^' 
triangulation  are  established,  and  the  private  munificence  of  in* 
dividuals  has  filled  in  the  detail  of  some  of  the  counties — SutheP- 
landshire.  for  instance,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Sutberlondr 
&c.  A  small  general  map,  on  the  scale  of  8  inches  to  a  degree 
by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  almost  finished,  combines  all  that  is 
afxnirately  known  of  Scotland.  The  geological  map,  by  D». 
M'Culloch,  is  likewise  published.  The  detail  of  the  coast-line 
is  proceeding,  under  the  sujierinlendence  of  the  hydrogra- 
pher;  and  also  an  escellent  map  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  on  the 
scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile,  lias  been  completed  during  tlw 
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Mt  year  by  Mr.  Thomas,  R.N.,  who  has  devoled  some  years  to 
its  esecution. 

The  recent  survey  of  Ireland,  called  the  ■  Towland  Survey,' 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  This  truly  national  work,  which  does 
honour  to  the  enlightened  legislature  that  ordered  it,  nud  to 
the  engineer  officers  who  carry  it  into  esecution,  is  based  on 
a  grand  trian^lation,  one  side  of  which,  connecting  Ireland  with 
England,  is  lOB  miles  in  length;  another,  101  miles,  1^3  miles,  &c. 
Its  detailed  operations  are  completed  with  the  most  minute  ac- 
curacy,  on  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  statute  mile,  or  y^^jr  of  the 
nnturai  dimensions ;  exhibiting  all  the  boundaries,  distinction  of 
barren  and  cultivated  land,  levels,  &c. — in  short,  everything  of 
practical  utility ;  so  much  so,  that  a  line  of  rail-ruad  or  canal 
might  be,  nnil  has  been,  projected*  on  the  data  supplied  by  it, 
without  any  fresh  sun'ey — which  could  not,  it  is  believed,  be 
I^^Sected  with  the  existing  maps  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
^A  The  maps  of  ten  counties,  comprising  d(30  sheets,  are  pub- 
^^iahed,  and  the  work  advances  rapidly.  Combined  with  this  map 
a  series  of  memoirs  is  publishing,  winch  will  make  it  as  complete 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  Would  that  such  a  work 
were  possessed  by,  or  in  progress  in,  every  nation  in  Europe ! 

In  concert  with  the  land-sui^'ey  the  hydrograpliic  department, 
ander  the  zealous  and  enlightened  superintendence  of  Captain 
Beaufort,  is  extremely  active.  Parts  of  the  east  and  wpst  cuasts 
of  England,  the  Irish  Channel,  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
vu&at  of  Wales,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  have  been 
iiccurately  examined,  and  are  still  in  progress.  Added  to  ibis, 
a  minute  and  beautiful  chart  of  the  North  Sea,  executing  by 
Captain  Hewett,  and  showing,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  all  the 
undulating  features  of  the  tvide  but  shallow  valley — in  nn  part 
exceeding  100  yards  in  depth — which  separates  our  island  from 
Holland  and  Europe,  are  gralifjing  pnwfa  of  the  activity  displayed 

K'  the  guvermnent  in  the  advancement  of  physical  geography. 
At  length  we  may  venture  to  boast  of  a  work,  worthy  of  the 
bject,  on  the  Physical  and  Political  Geoijraphy  of  the  British 
jalands,  forming  part  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in 
which  the  physical  features  which  mark  the  true  face  of  the 
country  ore  traced  with  a  mEister's  hand. 

On  general  geography,  with  the  exception  of  some  articles  in 
the  Encyclopjrdias,  and  especially  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  ih) 
work  has  been  published  in  England  during  the  past  year :!  yet 
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ia  the  harvest  so  thoroughly  gatlicrcd  that  nothing  is  left  for  the 
gleaner?  Has  the  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  oT 
man,  of  animals,  and  of  plants*  met  with  attention?  Has  ethno- 
graphy, or  the  clasfiificalion  of  mankind  according  to  language— 
or  its  classification  according  to  religions,  been  studied?  Is  there 
a  traveller's  manual,  or  a  table  of  jwsitions,  or  a  general  gazetteer, 
or  dictionary  of  geography,  worthy  of  the  name,  in  our  language  ?  \ 
It  is  to  be  feared  we  nsk  in  rain. 

France. — The  great  topographical  map  of  France,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  258  sheets,  under  the  direction  of  General  Pelet,  oi. 
the  Depot  de  la  Guerre,  has  issued  12  sheets  during  the  past  year, 
making  48  sheets  already  published. 

The  publication  of  this  admirable  work  began  in  1833  ;  it  ir 
ejtecuted  with  great  care,  on  the  scale  of  ^irVmr-  '"■  about  -fg  of 
inch  to  a  geographical  mile,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  gcometricaL' 
description,  by  Colonels  Puissant  and  Corabeuf,  TecitiDg  all  tl» 
scientific  labours  on  which  the  survey  is  based, — a  very  proper 
Kccompaniment  to  the  national  work.  A  map  of  fiuienne,  (m 
scale  of  Tj.Vinr'  'J''  'tV  "'  ""  ^'^^  ^  *  geographical  mile,  is  ala^ 
publishing  by  the  Dt'pot  de  la  Guerre  :  30  sheets  have  appeare^ 
and  it  is  to  be  completed  in  54  sheets.  Conjointly  with  tlu^ 
sur\'ey,  an  accurate  examination  of  the  coasts  of  France  is  prcH 
ceeding  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Hamelin,  of  the  Diipfit  -'-^* 
la  Marine,  seconded  by  the  r.eal  of  M.  Bcautpmps  Bcaupre,  a 
M.  Daussy;  and  some  valuable  charts  and  plans  have  boflB 
published  by  the  Deptlt  during  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  thsL 
excellent  work,  the  Pilote  Fmn5oiB. 

L'Atlas  physique,  politique,  et  historique  de  la  France,  which, 
forms  the  third  pari  of  a  Course  of  Comparative  Geography,  hjf 
M.  Denaix,  proceeds  fast  to  its  completion, 

Belgium. — Under  the  spirited  direction  of  a  private  iadividaBl^ 
M,  Ph.  Vander-Maelen,  at  Brussels,  whose  topographical  and 
statistical  labours  in  his  own  country  deserve  the  highest  pi 
two  new  works  arc  just  completed;  one,  a  geometrical  plan 
Brussels,  by  M.  Craan,  in  4  sheets,  on  the  scale  oi-^jg^_oe 
2<>  inches  to  a  geographical  mile;  the  other,  a  map  of  thet 
environs  of  Brussels,  by  Professor  Perkins,  in  9  sheets,  frcuB 
the  cadastral  survey,  on  the  scale  of  -js^iwa.  '*''  "ither  more  fiuU) 
7  inches  to  a  geographical  mile ;  which  may  be  added  to  th4 
numerous  works  already  published  at  this  splendid  geographic 
establishment. 

Svedeii  and  Nortvay. — In  addition  to  Colonel  Forsell's  mBf 

•  Mr,  Watsou'a  Skdtch  of  Geonraphy  of  Planli  ii  aa  sxee|ilion. 

t  II  in  n  iingnlnr  (act,  iliut  in  Ihe  In>I«  to  Ihi:  Kpiwita  of  Ihi'  Britiah  Ai»ociatio% 
■od  in  thul  la  th<'  Mn^nitnu  nf  Hojiiilar  Science,  the  vord  Ge(>gra]ihj  i)  not  to  M. 
round;  01  if  perchance  found  in  the  formei,  it  lefera  to  nothing. 
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[  Sweden,  in  8  sheets,  his  excellent  work  on  the  statistics  of  the 
country  has  added  much  ti>  our  knowledge  of  this  kingdom. 

Iceland. — A  French  Commission,  composed  of  several  scientific 
men,  headed  by  M,  Gaimard,  has  this  year  visited  Iceland,  has 
thoroughly  examined  the  country,  and  has  brought  home  a  large 
collection  in  natural  history.  The  results  of  the  expedition  in 
detail  may  shortly  be  expected. 

Hanocer  and  Brujiswick. — The  topographical  map  of  these 
countries,  in  6?  sheets,  by  Papen,  has  issued  10  sheets  during 
the  past  year.  Also  the  rarious  maps  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  different  states  of  Germany  have  each  added  this  year  a  few 
sheets  to  their  number. 

Satony. — The  map  of  Saxony,  by  Schlieben,  has  furnished 
7  sheets,  and  the  Statistical  Society  at  Dresden  is  active  in  col- 
lecting and  diffusing  topographical  as  well  as  statistical  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  country. 

Pnimtia. — Three  sheets  uf  the  Government  map  of  Prussia  have 
been  issued ;  and  two  of  that  by  Engelhardt.  A  general  list  of 
the  maps  and  geographical  works  in  course  of  publication  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal,  and 
which  will  be  continued.  The  catalogue  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate  them  here ;  yet  if  those  only  were  mentioned  that  are 
based  upon  strict  principles,  the  number,  it  is  feared,  would  be 
but  small.  The  subject  of  the  orthography  of  names  of  places 
demands  serious  attention ;  and  this  may  he  more  especially 
remarked  in  maps  of  Asia  and  Africa.  If  the  Geographical 
Societies  of  Berhu,  of  Paris,  acd  of  tendon  could  be  induced 
to  adopt  some  general  standard  for  orthography  of  Arabic,  Tur- 
kish, Persian,  &c,  names,  perhaps  all  geographers,  even  if  they 
might  not  fully  approve  of  it,  would,  for  utility's  sake,  adopt  iL 

Tuncany. — In  addition  to  Padre  Inghirami's  excellent  map, 
and  Zuccagni  Orlandini's  Atlas  of  this  slate,  Repetti  is  publishing 
a  geographical  diclionary  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  which  has  reached 
the  letter  L;  thus,  perhaps,  no  state  in  Europe  will  be  more 
correctly  described, 

Greece. — Besides  the  admirable  map  of  the  Morea,  made 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Captain  Peytier  and 
M.  Puillon  Boblaye,  and  published  on  the  scale  of  7o5l)nni'  <*r 
about  3  miles  to  an  inch,  the  French  have  just  completed  a 
survey  of  800  square  leagues  of  Northern  Greece,  comprising 
Eubcea.  Attica,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  and  Locris.*  The  disturbed 
Btaie  of  the  country  prevented  their  proceeding  with  Acamania 
and  Elolia,  about  (300  square  leagues  more,  which  still  remain 
unexamined,  except  the  sea-coast  of  the  former,  which  was  stu"- 
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veyed  by  Mr.  Cooling-,  R.  N.,  in  1830.  We  have  also  the 
whole  norlhern  frontipr  line  from  Arta  to  Volo,  a  distance  of  137 
miles,  laid  down  by  the  Cumin issioners  for  fixing  the  boundaries.* 
This,  combined  with  the  admirable  travels  in  Northern  Greece^ 
by  Colonel  Leake,  just  published,  has  done  much  towardi 
remo\-ing  our  ignorance  of  this  highly  interesting  country. 

Turkey. — The  southern  shores  of  Turkey  in  Europe  have  beep 
recently  sur>eyed  by  Captain  Copeland,  R.N.,  who,  con:imeDciii^ 
at  the  Island  of  Ccrigo,  has  carried  the  examination  round  Id 
the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles;  he  has  also  determined 
the  height  of  many  of  the  principal  mountains,  as  OlympiUj 
Ossa,  Pelion,  Athos,  ■)-  &c.  The  charts  of  this  survey  are  now 
pubhshing  by  the  Hydrographic  Office,  on  the  scale  of  5  miles 
tti  an  inch.  Of  the  interior  of  this  fine  country  we  know  very  little, 
except  an  account  of  its  statistics  and  its  resources  by  Mr. 
Urquhart ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  excellent  geologist, 
M.  Ami  Bou^.who  has  lately  examined  the  structure  and  direction 
of  the  mountain  ranges,  "  that  even  the  best  maps  of  this  coimtlj 
are  extrawrdinarily  incorrect,"! 

Now  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  travelling  in  Turkey,  and 
that  nothing  but  a  little  personal  discomfort  need  be  feared,  i 
may  he  hoped  some  unoccupied  tourist  may  find  a  more  woTlh^ 
subject  than  to  record  the  whimsical  adventures  of  3  voyage  down. 
the  Danube,  and  may  be  induced  to  visit  a  part  of  Europe  where 
there  are  yet  discoveries  to  be  made;  namely,  sources  of  riveri, 
mountain-ranges,  extensive  plains,  &c.,  as  indicated  by  M.  BoilH, 
and  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Archipelago. — Many  of  the  Greek  and  Turlush  islands  hxn 
been  accurately  esamined  during  the  late  survey,  which  fran 
the  Dardanelles  has  extended  along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  to' 
Ephcsus — charts  of  which,  with  the  islands  of  Lemcos,  SamCK- 
thrnki,  Samos,  Sec,  are  completed,  though  not  yet  published. 
In  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  we  have  the  recent  travels  by  MJ. 
Pashley,  in  whicli  the  author,  besides  illustrating  with  great 
learning  the  classical  and  antiquarian  interest  of  his  subject,  bat 
obtained  much  useful  statistical  information  respecting  the  pr^ 
sent  state  and  capabilities  of  this  beautiful  island, 

ifusm. — The  new  map  of  this  vast  empire,  in  59  sheets,  by 
the  Dep6t-topographique,  on  the  scale  of  y^jp„.  comprises  part 
of  the  information  collected  by  Herr  Adolph  Erman,  in  his  im* 
portant  journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moskow,  and  by  KaxaU 
and  Perm,  across  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Tobolsk,  and  along  the 
Obi  to  Obdorsk.     The  first  volume  of  the  personal  narrative  6f 


■  Sec  Memoir  l>y  Culonol  BotiGr,  id  Jaunul  R.  0.  S.,  toI,  vii.  p.  70. 

f  See  Jaurasl  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  61. 

i  Sm  BuUetia  da  la  SocUU  de  Qeograpbio,  Oct.  1836. 
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this  journey  is  filled  with  geographical  details  on  this  little  known 
country,  as  far  as  tfie  mouth  of  the  river  01)i ;  also  witli  informa- 
tion  re^rding  the  mines  in  the  Ural,  the  hydrography  of  the 
VVolga,  &c.  &c. 

A  paper  "  On  the  Varieties  of  Climate  and  Productions  in  the 
Russian  Empire,"  published  in  the  Agrituhural  Gazette,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  translated  into  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture,* contains  an  able  summary  of  this  subject,  and  much 
useful  information. 

The  results  of  a  chronometric  expedition  round  the  Baltic,  by 
the  Russian  General  Schubert,  in  1833,  have  been  published 
during  the  past  year,  and  kindly  transmitted  to  the  Geographical 
Society  by  M.  Kupffer,|  They  give  the  relative  position  of 
■eventy-seven  important  points. 

^  Traversing  900  miles  of  latitude,  we  reach  the  spot  on  the 
l^iores  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  where  the  new  series  of  obsenations  is 
■to  commence,  to  determine  the  diiference  of  level  between  it  and 
the  Caspian.  The  direction  of  this  undertaking  is  confided  to 
Messrs.  G.  Fuss,  Sabler,  and  Savitch ;  and  the  line  selected  is 
from  Novo  Tcherkask,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  to 
Stawopol,  and  thence  to  Kisliar  on  tbe  Caspian,  a  distance  in  a 
direct  line  of  about  390  geographical  miles,  on  a  general  bearing 
of  north-west  and  south-east.  Thus  there  is  every  probability  of 
the  long-contested  question  in  physical  geography  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Caspian  Sea  being  finidly  set  at  rest. 

Caucasia. — On  the  Caucasian  provinces,  especially  interesting  at 
this  day,  we  have  a  notice  in  the  work  of  M.  Charles  Belanger's 
"Voyages  aux  Indes  Orientales,"  &c. ;  also  in  M.  de  Marigny's 
"  Three  Voyages,"  and  Herr  Nordmann's  scientific  tour  in  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Academy  has  also  published  during  the  last 
year  M.  Kupffer's  observations  during  his  travels  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Marshal  Biobertein  on  the 
flora  of  that  country :  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  baa 
instructed  M.  Sja-gren  to  proceed  to  Caucrrsi:i,  in  order  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Osseles, 

>  €me  of  the  six  classes  of  the  nations  now  inhabiting  the  Caucasian 

I  jirovinccs. 

I       From  Berlin  we  learn  that  M.  Dubois  has  submitted  to  the 

\  Geographical  Society  there  the  maps  and  drawings  made  by  him 


f  during  some  years'  residence    in  the    Caucasus  ;  and  Herr  E. 
1  Eichwald,  at  Stuttgard,  Las  also  lately  published  the  account  of 
his  journeys  to  Caucasia  and  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 


•  See  QiiaHerlv  Journal,  No,  32. 

\  See  Jooioal  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  tL  p.  413. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  of  this  vast  country  will  show  at  once  fbat 
here  is  ample  field  lor  geographical  diBcovery.  From  the  icy 
ocean  to  the  equator — from  Syria  to  Japan,  every  journey  of  any 
extent  must  be  over  ground  with  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted, — and  this  very  ignorance  should  be  an  additional 
stimulus  to  prosecute  research  to  every  European  whose  lot  may 
be  cast  in  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

In  briefly  recapitulating  the  principal  works  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  geography  of  Asia,  we  would 
first  point  attention  to  ibe  admirable  work  "  Erdkunde  von  Aaien,* 
by  Professor  Hitter  at  Berlin,  which  has  now  reached  the  second 
part  of  the  third  volume,  and  thus  completes  the  description  of 
Hindustan  and  of  Eastern  Asia;  and,  secondly,  to  the  Atlaa 
von  Alien,  by  Dr.  H.  Berghaus,  in  which,  besides  the  maps  of 
the  countries,  he  has  discussed  all  the  elements  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  past  year  has  produced  six  new  maps,  namely, 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  Assam,  and  the  Chinese  Coast. 

Siberia. — Commencing  to  the  north,  we  must  again  take  up 
the  route  of  Herr  Adolph  Ermnn  from  the  Ural,  thence  by 
Tobolsk  along  the  river  Obi,  to  Obdorsk,  near  the  Arctic  Circle  : 
returning  to  Tobolsk,  he  proceeded  to  Irkulzk,  and  visited 
Ktakhta  and  the  country  south  of  the  Baikal  Lake,  then  to 
Yakuzk,  and  across  the  Aldan  Mountains  to  Okotzk,  thence  by 
sea  to  Kamskatka,  and  to  the  island  of  Sitka.  The  results  of 
this  journey,  parts  of  which  only  are  yet  published,  are  highly 
important  to  physical  geography.  During  the  same  period. 
Captain  Lutke,  commanding  the  Seniavine,  had  examined  the 
coasts  of  Kamskatka  to  the  north  of  Avatchka  Bay,  and  several 
islands  in  Behring's  Sea.  Baron  Wrangel,  too.  lately  returned  to 
Europe  from  his  command  at  Sitka,  has  doubtless  brought  home 
some  geographical  information  from  that  distant  quarter,  which,  . 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  made  pubhc ;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  has 
proved  the  non-existence  of  some  of  the  pretended  discoveries 
by  the  American  whalers,  and  has  fixed  the  position  of  some 
points  in  the  Aleutian  Isles.  From  the  introduction  to  Captun 
Lutk^'s  Voyage,  we  learn  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  not 
less  than  twelve  Russian  ships  of  war  have  made  voyages  round 
the  world,  hvo  only  of  which  have  been  published  prerious  to  the 
present,  namely,  Bellingshausen,  in  1819-21,  and  Kotzebue,  in 
1823-26. 

The  result  of  the  levelling  by  Mr.  George  Fuss,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  has  been  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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Japan. — Dr.  Ph.  von  Siebold'a  Archief,  iScc,  or  Description  of 
being  the  results  of  six  years'  residence  there,  from  1824 

1830,  has  reached  the  seventh  number.  In  the  mean  time, 
'we  have  Herinneringen  nit  Japan,  by  Heer  Helndrick  DoefF, 
published  at  Haarlem, — the  only  remnins  of  a  long  residence  in 
that  empire,  the  fruits  of  which  were  lost  by  shipwreck. 

Central  Asia. — The  map  of  Central  Asia,  in  4  sheets,  on  the 
ccale  of  nearly  2  inches  lo  a  degree,  by  Klaproth.  has,  since  the 
death  of  that  eminent  orientalist  at  Paris,  remained  unpublished. 
It  is  compiled  from  the  great  Chinese  map  and  other  sources, 
and  (^ontiins  some  of  the  author's  own  routes  in  Central  Asia. 

The  Asiatic  SrKieiy  of  Bengal  has  printed  a  memoir  on 
Chinese  Tartarj,  and  on  ICholen  by  Mr.  Walhen;  and  a  geo- 
graphical and  political  notice  on  Iskardoh  in  Little  Tibet,  com- 
p3ed  by  Captain  Wade,  from  information  obtained  from  an  envoy 
of  Achmed  SchiSh. 

Theinleresting  journey  in  India  of  M.  Jacqucmont  has  reached 
hs  eighteenth  number ;  and  we  may  shortly  expect  the  travels  of 
Moorcroft  and  Trebeck,  with  a  map,  combining  all  the  latest 
information  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Kashmir. — Baron  Hiigel,  just  returned  to  Europe,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years  in  the  East,  has  supjilied  a  valuable  notice 
on  the  present  stale  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir,  and  a  more 
Correct  map  of  the  Panjab,  and  the  various  passes  through  the 
Bimitlaya  Mounlams  than  wc  before  possessed.*  We  look  with 
est  for  the  remainder  of  his  travels,  which,  from  the  speci- 
kindly  given  to  the  Geographical  Society,  must  contain 

[nable  infurnialion. 

China. — Of  this  country,  to  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
iss,  wc  have  a  general  description,  ns  also  of  its  inhabitants,  by 

[r.  Davis,  many  years  a  resident  at  Canton,  and  well  acquaintcnl 
'^th  the  language  and  hterature  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

It  is  probable  that  we  must  look  to  our  missionaries  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  this  country.  The  patient  perseverance,  combined 
with  the  truly  Christian  zeal  with  which  they  piu'sne  their  high 
■  "ing,  may  eventually  open  a  way  into  an  empire  that  seems 

it  to  any  other  attempts. 

It  is  from  the  journal  of  a  missionary,  M.  Bruguiere,  appointed 
diief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Corca,  that  we  have  the 
latest  accounts  of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary.  From  Macao, 
M.  Bruguiere  went  to  Fuiigan,to  Nanking,pa»sed  the  Great  Wall 
into  Tartary,  and  resided  some  time  at  Sivang ;  thence  he  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Corea,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  fatigue  and 
privation,  f 
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Malacca. — A  slight  notice  of  a  part  of  this  peninsula  has  been 
communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Sociely  of  Bengal  by  Lieut.  New- 
bold,  chiefly  concerning  the  political  relations  of  the  native  states. 

Someo. — Of  tliis  lilile-known  island  an  interesting  paper  will 
be  found  in  the  Juurnal  of  the  Asiatic  ^cictj  of  London,  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Earl,  who  has  also  given  an  account  of  his  voyages  in 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  in  a  volume  jnst  published.  We  have, 
too,  the  results  of  Heer  Oliver's  Voyages  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
to  Makassar  in  the  Celebes,  in  1824,  lately  published  at  Rotter^ 
dam.  At  Paris,  also,  M.  de  Rienzi  is  publishing  an  account  of 
some  years  spent  in  these  Eastern  Seas, 

New  Oainea. — At  t!ie  south-western  extremity  of  this  island 
the  Dutch  have  proved  that  Cape  Walsh  is  situateil  on  an  island, 
about  eighty  miles  hroad  ;  thus  one  atom  of  information  is  added 
to  the  balance  against  our  great  ignorance  of  even  the  shores  of 
this  vast  island. 

India. — Returning  westward,  we  come  totlie  British  possessions 
in  India ;  and  here,  at  least,  we  are  upon  known  ground.  The 
measurement  of  the  great  meridional  arc,  resting  upon  eight  bases, 
and  cKtenduig  from  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  parallel  of  8°,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Himmilaya,  in  30'  north  latitude,  a  distance  of  1320 
geographical  miles,  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  brought  to  a 
close.  This  arc  has  been  connected  by  lateral  series  of  triangles 
with  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Benares :  the  whole  of  the 
tract  south  of  the  river  Khrishnah,  in  the  parallel  of  16°  nearly, 
with  the  exception  of  Dindigul  and  part  of  Nellure,  has  been  ac- 
curately surveyed  :  north  of  that  line,  to  the  borders  of  HindustAn, 
only  Kaudeish  and  part  of  the  Hydrahad  territory  are  still  to  be 
examined.  Many  of  the  maps  of  this  survey,  on  the  scale  of  4 
inches  to  a  mile,  are  already  published,  and  the  rest  are  in  course 
of  publication.  This  work  does  honour  to  the  enlightened  news  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  instituted  it,  and  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  their  officers  who  have  carried  it  into  execution. 

Sind. — Of  Sind  we  have  a  notice  by  Captain  A.  Burnes,  who 
has  again  recently  left  Bombay  on  a  mission  to  Cibul  ;  and  we 
have  a  good  earnest  in  wliat  he  has  already  done  that  he  will  lose 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  further  information. 

Arabia. — The  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  have  been  already 
surveyed,  and,  with  the  excellent  charts  of  the  Red  Sea  just  com- 
pleted by  the  ofGcers  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  hare 
made  us  fully  acquainled  with  the  cast  and  west  coasts  of  Arabia; 
irom  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandel,  to  the  eastward  of  Makullah, 
the  soulhern  shore  has  also  been  surveyed.  Of  the  interior 
Lieutenant  Wellsted,  iif  the  Indian  Navy,  has  given  us  some  ac- 
count ; — first,  in  a  journey  from  the  south  coast  to  some  remark- 
able ruins,  about  seventy  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  eastern  part  o( 
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Yemen ;  secondly,  by  a  very  important  Journey  of  seven  hundred 
iniles  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of  'Oman,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  [miSm  of  Muskat.* 

Dcrghaus,  also,  has  published  a  map  of  Arabia  during  the  past 
year. 

Euphrates. — This  river  has  been  explored,  (thanks  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  British  government,)  and  the  practicability  of  its  na- 
vigatbn,  with  proper  vessels,  from  Bt'r  W  the  Persian  Gulf — a 
distance,  including  its  windings,  of  nearly  1000  miles — has  been 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  zeal,  and  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
Colonel  Chesncy,  who,  in  spite  of  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter, has  accomplished  his  diflicult  task.  The  geographical 
information  obtained,  which  must  be  very  iraportanl,  has  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

On  a  neighbouring  river,  the  Tigris,  we  have  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  lamented  Air.  Rich,  (too  early  taken  away 
from  his  sphere  of  usefulness);  also  an  account  of  his  journey 
into  Kurdistan,  his  residence  at  Bnghdad,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh;  winch  have  been  made  public  during  the 
past  year. 

Syria. — Here  we  must  again  dte  Berghaus'  map,  as  the  best 
L  we  have  yet  seen  of  this  country.f  Mr.  Barker  has  contributed  an 
■  account  of  a  journey  to  the  source  of  the  river  Orontes,  and  of  the 
"  usage  of  Lebanon ;  and  we  hear  that  a  spirited  young  Irishman, 
fr.  George  Moore,  instead  of  loitering  in  fashionable  pilgrimage 
long  the  beaten  paths  uf  Palestine,  has  actually  devoted  the  past 
■j^ar  to  a  minute  geographic  examination  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its 
r  dlores. 

We  hope  the  time  is  come  that  some  geographer  will  take  in 
hand  a  map  of  this  region,  profiting  by  the  data  that  would  be 
willingly  supplied  by  the  numerous  travellers  that  have  journeyed 
over  every  part  of  both  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  endeavour  li> 
complete  a  map  worthy  of  a  country  which  must  ever  possess  a 
liighcT  interest  than  any  other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Asia  Minor. — Slill  proceeding  westward,  we  come  lo  the  journeys 
of  MM.  Callier  and  Texier,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  both  of  which  we 
have  yet  only  very  brief  accounts.  Our  own  countrymen,  Mr. 
Brant,  in  1835,  and  more  lately  Mr.  W.  I.  Hamilton,  in  1836, 
liave  given  us  routes  throughout  Anatolia  and  Armenia,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Aledilerranean  Ui  the  frontier  of  Persia.  The 
former  has  contributed  a  new  route  by  the  Russian  frontier;  the 
latter  several   routes,  oicr  less  frequented  parts  of  the  country, 

•  See  Jauinal  of  Iha  Royal  Guugni[ilii(;al  Sociely,  vol.  vii,  part  i. 
f  Wo  had  boped  en  ttiiii  to  buTe  profiled  by  the  obsenatiops  of  H.  C&tUei,  who 
_-^»a  yean  aiucii  tiavellid  through  tluB  couatiy,  but  thejrieen  not  to  have  been 
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throughout  which  he  has  paid  great  attention  to  its  geology  and 
its  physical  geography. 

The  survey  of  the  western  shore  of  Anatolia,  to  unite  with  that 
of  Karamania,  by  Captain  Beaufort,  is  now  in  progress,  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Graves,  R.N.,  and  will  thus  complete 
the  coast-line  of  the  more  western  poriion  of  Asia. 


Northern  Jifrka. — In  this  wide  field  for  discovery  accurate 
geographical  investigation  has  advanced  but  a  little  way  beyond 
the  coasts  within  the  last  year ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
recent  calamitous  death  of  our  countrjnian, — a  loss  which  we.  in 
common  with  every  admirer  of  enterprise,  deplore, — may  tend  to 
check  its  progress  fur  some  time  to  come.  Youug,  zealous,  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  discovery,  the  traveller  bad  sur- 
mounted all  the  difficulties  opposed  to  his  advance  in  Marocco,  in 
Sub,  in  Wadi  N  iin,  and  had  even  traversed  half  the  desert  towards 
Tuinbuktu,  when  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the  faithless 
Arabs :  and  the  name  uf  Davidstm  must  now  be  recorded  with 
those  of  Hornemann,  Park,  Ledyard,  Burckhardt,  Lalng,  and 
Lander,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  our  countiymeo 
who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  African  discovery- 
Should  the  traveller's  papers  be  recovered,  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  them  a  detailed  account  of  the  country  round  Wadi  Nun, 
and  observations  calculated  to  delermine  the  western  route  from 
Marocco  to  Tumbuktii  more  accurately  than  has  hitherto  been 
done.  All  that  we  now  know  of  his  routes  is  gathered  from  his 
letters  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  to  his  family,  which 
have  been  promptly  communicated  to  the  Geographical  Society, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  its  Journal. 

Abu  Bekr,  the  companion  of  Mr.  DaWdson,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  continuet^^  his  journey  to  Tumbuktii,  has  been  sent  for  by 
the  sheikh  of  Wadi  Nun,  and  if  he  escape  the  perils  of  the 
deserts,  will  probably  return  to  England.  He  is  quite  capable 
of  giving  an  instructive  and  accurate  account  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passes ;  his  retentive  memory  and  his  hones^ 
meriting  the  utmost  confidence.  It  may  be  here  observed  that 
Abii  Bekr's  description  of  the  route  from  Jcnne  to  Cape  Coast, 
collected  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Renouard,  and  inserted  in  tho 
sixtli  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Gei^aphical  Socie^, 
deserves  much  attention,  as  it  points  out  a  short  road  to  the 
interior  which  had  never  yet  been  thought  of,  and  which,  so  long 
as  we  possess  the  friendslup  of  the  King  of  Ashanti',  seems  to 
offer  considerable  advantages. 

In  continuation  of  the  former  labours  of  Captfuns  Belcher  and 
Skyring,  R.N.,  Lieutenant  Ailett  has  surveyed  and  laid  down,  oa 
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tte  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Cape  Sparlel  to  Cape  Bojaclor ;  has  measured  the  height  of  many 
of  the  mountains  of  the  lesser  Atlas,  and  has  esjjunged  from  our 
charts  of  these  shores  many  imEtgiuary  dangers.  He  commenced 
a  survey  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  that  able  and  experienced 
officer,  Captain  Vidal,  will  complete  in  the  intervals  afforded  him 
by  the  Harmattan  season,  which  jjeriodically  interrupts  his  trying; 

id  exhausting,  but  highly  important  labours  along  the  Gold 
Coast  from  Cape  Palmas  to  CoiTisco. 

Algiers. — For  the  imjirovement  of  the  geography  of  Algiers 

;  naturally  look  to  France,  and  a  mop  of  the  territory  compre- 
hended wilhin  the  French  military  operations  is  said  to  be  now 
in  a  forward  state.  The  sun-ejs  of  the  Bays  of  Alfriers  and 
Bona  have  been  completed  ;  also  the  coast-lino,  from  the  former 
to  the  frontier  of  Marocco,  under  MM.  Berard  and  Doriet  de 
Tessan,  and  published  at  the  Depot  de  la  Marine.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  survey  as  far  as  Cape  Spartel  is  about  to  be 
executed. 

Tunis  and  Tripoli. — No  positive  accessions  to  topography  have 
been  made  here;  but  we  may  notice  the  maps  of  those  countries, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
as  the  most  correct  in  point  of  orthography  of  any  hitherlo 
issued. 

liut  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  Northern  Africa  without 
bearing  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  work,  bearing  the  unpretend- 
ing; title  of  '  Etudes  de  Geographic  Critique  sur  une  partie  de 
TAfrique  Septentrionalc,'  by  M.  D' Avezac,  late  Secretary-General 
to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  newly- 
constructed  framework  of  a  map,  in  which  the  author  has  laid 
down  the  various  itineraries  furnished  by  different  travellers, 
and  discussed  their  merits ; — a  good  example  in  critical  geo- 
graphy, which  we  would  gladly  see  followed  for  other  parts  of 
the  world.*  M.  D'Avezac  has  also  published  an  '  Esquisse  de 
I'Afrique,' — a  programme  only,  we  believe,  to  a  lai^er  work  on 
tbat  country. 

Egypt. — We  still  look  anxiously  for  the  map  of  this  country 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  addition  to  liis  splendid  work  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Thebes.  Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modern 
Egyptians,  we  have  a  graphic  description  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Lme,  and  from  M.  Jomard,  a  'Coup  d'wil  impartial  sur  I'elat 

•  In  B  biiet  notice  of  this  HOck,  in  Volume  ti.  aC  Ibe  Joumil  uf  the  Royal 
Oeogtaphiciil  Sociel)'.  it  waa  meutioned  in  a  oole  that  there  apjieucerl  same  utnii- 
«ioos  and  idaecuEBcics  id  tl;e  map  which  accampaniei  it.  The  aiithur  hae  >iare,  in 
K  letter  eTiDcia)r  ^reat  knowted^e  oC  the  gco|;raphy  of  Nurthcrn  Africi,  thowu  that 
he  Vsi  full/  boroe  out  by  the  aulhocitici  he  had  eonnitted  in  campiliug  bis  map. 
Wheihet  fresh  iufotmationpiocntadlramlr&veUcii  niBycuii&iiD  theie  authoritin 
'  IS  to  be  pcorei]. 
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present  de  TEgj-pte,  &c.'  The  cliarts  of  the  Red  Sea,  I 
survey  made  by  the  officers  of  ihe  Indian  navy,  constitute  a 
valuable  addition  lo  our  knowledge  of  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
African  Continent.  They  have  pointed  out  exactly  the  ruins  of 
Berenice,  and  done  much  towards  proving  the  general  accuracy 
of  Bruce 's  positions  ;  on  both  these  auhjecls  Lieutenant  Wellsted, 
of  the  Indian  navy,  has  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

Abyssinia. — Dr.  Rijppet  has  returned  to  Europe,  and  we  may 
shortly  expect  the  results  of  his  late  journeys  in  this  country. 
In  the  mean  time,  two  French  travellers,  MM.  Tamisier  and 
Combes,  have  returned  to  Marseille,  after  having  penetrated,  it 
is  said,  as  far  south  as  Shoa,  in  10°  north  latitude,  some  distance 
to  the  southward  of  the  extreme  point  reached  by  M,  Caillaud. 
Unfortimately  these  travellers  were  unprovided  with  instrumcBts, 
and  little  can  therefore  be  expected  from  the  narrative  of  their 
travels,  besides  the  description  of  the  half- civilized  tribes  with 
whom  they  had  intercourse.  Among  these  were  the  Boren, 
Galla,  and  some  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  who 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  travellers,  and  having  plundered 
them,  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps. 

The  survey  of  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  Africa  is  still 
carrying  forward  to  Cape  Gardafui  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
navy,  who  have  also  com]>lcted  an  examination  of  the  Island  of 
Socotra,  of  which  a  detailed  description  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Society  by  Lieutenant  Wellsted,  one  of  the  officers 
employed. 

Western  Africa. — Traversing,  in  imagination  only,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  in  this  parallel,  we  reach  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  where  the  survey  of  the  Gold  Coast,  before  alluded  to,  is 
now  carrymg  on. 

At  length  we  have  the  gratification  to  announce  the  publica^on 
of  CajHain  Allen's  excellent  chart  of  the  Quorra,  that  river  which, 
under  the  name  of  Nigir,  has  excited  so  much  interest,  given 
birth  to  so  much  learned  speculation,  and  cost  this  countrj  so 
many  Hves.  The  chart  extends  upwards  from  the  sea  about  four 
hundred  miles,  lo  the  large  town  of  Rabbd,  marking  the  depth  of 
water  and  the  features  of  the  banks,  and  containing  a  very  pic- 
turesque view  of  the  point  where  tho  Tchadda  pours  in  its  col- 
lateral stream.  One  of  the  Liverpool  steamers  which  so  gene- 
rously conveyed  Captain  Allen  up  the  river,  in  order  to  examine 
it,  has  remained  at  Fernando  Po,  and  in  her  Mr.  Recroft  has 
again  ascended  the  Quorra,  and  also  the  old  Calabar  ri^'er  of  our 
maps,  which  he  believes  to  be  a  branch  of  the  deltoidal  moutti 
of  the  Quorra,     This  seems  to  require  confirmation. 

South  Africa. — Here  the  spirit  of  exploration  has  been  latteil; 
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Tery  active.  The  ro\'ing  habits  acquired  hy  the  boors  near  the 
Karroo,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  colony  with  the  nations  of 
the  interior,  and  the  nature  uf  the  cuunlrVi  all  tend  to  thrnw  the 
enterprise  of  the  colonists  into  a  channel  favourable  to  g-pogra- 
pliical  discovery.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  the  loader  of  the  expe- 
dition which  left  Cape  Town  on  discovery  two  years  since,  has 
recently  arrived  in  London,  bringing  with  him  a  larg'e  collection 
in  various  departments  of  natural  history.  He  has  visited  the 
sources  of  the  Caledoa  and  the  Mapuia ;  has  ascended  the  heights 
of  the  CafTrarian  Mountains,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  southern 
tropic  io  the  tracks  of  the  traders.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  but 
little  known  of  llie  geographical  results  uf  his  journey,  which  can- 
not fail  to  he  highly  important,  as  bis  party  was  well  provided  with 
instruments.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  two  traders  from  the 
colony,  Messrs.  Mehem  and  Jones,  reached  Delagoa  Bay  with 
loaded  waggons,  being  the  first  to  beat  a  path  which  we  dare  say 
will  soon  be  much  frequented.  Captain  Gardner,  while  seeking 
a  pass  practicable  for  waggons  through  the  Quathlamba  Moun- 
tains from  Natal  to  the  Orange  River,  arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  sources  of  this  great  stream.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  bis 
hasty  search  proved  unsuccessful.  The  country  round  and  im- 
mediately north  of  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River  has  been 
narrowly  examined  by  the  French  Protestant  Missionaries. 

On  the  western  coast  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  have  resumed 
their  labours  in  Great  Namaqua;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  a  belter  knowledge  of  the  natives,  and  for  the 
spread  of  civilization  and  Chrblianily,  the  most  worthy  object  of 
geographical  discovery. 

In  tliis  direction  also  Captain  Alexander  departed  in  Sep- 
tember last  from  Cape  Town,  on  his  way  to  the  Damaras  country 
and  to  VValvisch  Bay,  which  he  hoped  to  reach  by  last  Alarch. 
His  route  has  been  by  Clau  William,  and  the  Kamiesberg, 
across  the  Orange  River ;  and  by  the  latest  accounts,  dated 
January  1,  1837,  he  was  at  Africaaner's  Kraal,  in  latitude  28° 
south,  longitude  about  19°  east.  All  bis  party  well,  and  only 
waiting  for  a  few  showers  of  rain  tu  continue  hjs  journey  to  the 
northward. 

Mozambique. — M.  Xaiier  Botelho,  many  years  resident  in  the 
Portuguese  possessions  on  this  coast,  has  lately  published  a  statis- 
tical notice  of  its  establishments ;  for  an  account  of  which  the 
Edinburgh  Renew  for  November  last  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

Madagascar.— Oi  this  important  island  we  are  still  very  igno- 
rant ;  nor  could  any  information  be  gleaned  from  the  natives  who 

ve  lately  passed  some  weeks  in  England;  yet  that  four  out  of 

-  spolie  and  wrote  English  with  facility,  ia  a  testimony  to  the 
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labours  of  the  Missionaries  in  this  counlry.  Wc  hope  ere  long 
to  have  a  full  account  of  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  capitu, 
Tbanaan- arrive,  from  a  Missionary  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  languog'c.  and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  communicating 
to  the  natives,  as  far  as  practicjtble,  some  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization. 

AMERICA. 

North  America. — Traversinp  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
America,  we  naturally  follow  the  courseof  our  gallant  countryman 
Back,  in  bis  former  wyage,  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Greatf 
Slave  Lake,  for  600  miles  down  the  river  which  now  most  appro- 
priately  bears  his  name,  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and' 
there  watch  him  carefully  collecting  evidences  in  the  set  at' 
the  current — the  direction  of  the  ice — and  the  character  of  thtf 
drift  wood — for  the  great  probability  of  a  water  communication' 
in  or  about  the  parallels  of  09°  or  70°.  In  order  to  supply  th^ 
few  remaining  links  in  the  chain  of  discovery  which  the  efforts  of' 
Parry,  Franklin,  Beechey,  and  the  Rosses  had  thrown  rotuid  tW 
northern  coast  of  America,  his  Majesty's  Government,  approving^ 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Geographical  Society,  again  dis- 
patched Captain  Back,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Terror,  in  June  last,' 
for  Repulse  Bay,  or  Wager  Inlet — thence  to  cross  the  supposed 
isthmus  which  separates  the  two  seas,  and  lo  continue  along-shore 
to  the  westward,  in  his  boals  ;  and  thus,  we  confidently  trust,  by' 
determining  the  northern  limits  and  configuration  of  the  American' 
Continent,  to  complete  the  stupendous  discoveries  of  the  greMT 
Columbus. 

Further  to  the  westward  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  pursu- 
ir^  their  avocations  over  an  unknown  country,  are  annually  making 
fresh  discoveries;  and  at  this  moment  some  of  their  servants  are 
exploring  a  track  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Port  Turnagsio, 
with  the  hope  of  tracing  the  220  miles  of  coast  that  are  yet 
unknown  between  that  point  and  Captain  .Fames  Ross's  farthest. 

Greenland. — Captain  James  Ross,  R.N.,  in  his  recent  voyage 
in  search  of  the  missing  whalers,  has  obtained  some  new  infor- 
mation relati\'e  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  translation  of  Graab's' 
Voj-age  to  Greenland,  just  published  by  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety, will  etiablc  the  Englbh  reader  to  judge  of  the  probabilities 
that  may  yet  remain  of  discovering  the  supposed  lost  colonies  on 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland. 

Canada. — An  arduous  survey  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
by  Captain  Bayfield,  R.N.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  has  for  several  years  been  in  progress  ;  and  so 
valuable  are  his  charts  acknowledged  to  be,  that  the  pilots  of 
Quebec  petitioned  goreiimient  for  their  immediate  publication,'. 
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They  are  now  publislied,  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile,  fur  the 
upper  part  of  the  river — for  the  lower  part,  tlie  srnle  is  an  incli  to 
two  miles  ami  a  half.  To  navigators  frequenting  the  St.  Lawrence 
these  charts  will  prove  an  invaluable  buon. 

United  States. — A  large  map  of  the  United  States,  in  twenty- 
four  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  twelve  inches  to  a  degree,  compiled 
from  general  surveys  by  Mr,  D.  H.  Burr,  Topngropher  lo  the 
Congress,  is  now  engraving  in  London,  by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith, 
and  will  shortly  be  in  course  of  publication  in  the  L^nited  States  ; 
but  preparations  have  been  long  iii  progress  for  an  elaborate  tri- 
angulation  of  the  whole  union — instruments  of  the  most  refined 
construction  have  ibeeii  gradually  provided- — and  a  short  trial, 
comprising  about  eighty  miles  along  the  coast,  has  been  already 
made  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Hassler,  whose  well-known 
talents  as  a.  mathematician  and  an  observer  g'ive  more  than  pro- 
mise thai  this  splendid  undertaking  will  equal  anything  yet  exe- 
cuted in  the  old  continent.  How  singular  that  a  country  which  has 
made  such  gigantic  strides  in  arts  and  in  saence,  in  such  a  short 
period,  should  not  yet  have  established  a  National  Observatory! 
But  Congress,  we  learn  with  much  satisfaction,  are  now  about  to 
wipe  away  this  just  reproach;  and  we  can  also  congratulate  the 
scientific  work!  on  the  steps  which  our  own  government  is  now 
taking  to  erect  an  observatory  at  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada. 

Mexico. — The  great  interest  attached  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
mains discovered  in  this  country  have  lately  elicited  two  memoirs 
on  the  subject;  one  from  the  pen  of  CapLiin  Vetch,  R.E.,  who 
spent  many  years  there-^tho  other  by  Dr.  Von  Martins,  inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich: 
the  latter  seems  to  be  of  opinbn  that  a  nation  of  Toltecs  never 
existed,  but  that  It  was  a  name  applied  to  the  Astecs,  who  erected 
the  pyramids  of  Cholula,  .Slc,  Tollec,  Dr.  Von  Martins  says, 
signifying  '  builder,' 

Herr  Carl  Nebe!,  of  Hambiu'g]  has  just  completed  the 
twelve  Numbers,  contiiining  his  voyage  to  Mexico,  beautifully 
illustrated ;  and  now  that  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  tra- 
velling there  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  many  wandering 
countrymen  wUl  turn  their  steps  to  Mexico,  where  arc  yei  many 
discoveries  to  be  made,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  that  inte- 
resting subject,  the  migration  of  nations, — and  thus  complete  the 
work  that  Humboldt  has  so  well  begun. 

Central  America. — The  eastern  shores  of  this  country  have  just 
been  accurately  sur\eyed  by  Captain  Owen,  R.N.  Commencing 
at  Cape  Catoche,  the  north-eastern  point  of  Yucatan,  the  survey 
has  been  continued  down  the  coast  of  Honduras,  and  along  the 
Poyais  shore,  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dius,  and  from  thence  to  the 


J 
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soutliwarcl  as  far  as  tbe  Rio  San  Juan.  Hut  Caplmn  Owen's 
skill  and  resources  have  nol  been  confined  to  thai  shore; — they 
have  Dew-modelled  the  charts  of  that  most  intricate  group,  the 
Bahama  Isles ;  he  has  corrected  numerous  errors  in  those  of  Ja< 
maica,  Haiti,  and  Cuba,  and  after  minutely  examining  the  Bank 
of  Demerara,  he  sur^■e)■ed  that  river  for  200  miles  from  its  month. 
On  the  western  shores  a  survey  is  carryinj;  on  under  Captain 
13eUher.  R.N. ,  whose  present  ground  is  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Panama  and  California ;  but  he  will  ultimately  unite  the  surrej-? 
of  Captain  Fitz  Roy  to  the  discoveries  of  Vancouver  and  Beeehey; 
and  thus  will  the  Bntish  government  present  to  the  mariner  and 
geographer  the  noble  gilt  of  a  correct  and  uniform  representation 
of  tbe  whole  western  coast  of  America  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Behring's  Straits,  comprising  a  space  of  upwards  of  9000  milei. 
Of  the  interior  we  have  some  routes  of  travellers,  &c. ;  and  a 
general  memoir  on  the  country,  by  Colonel  Galindo.  will  be  fonna 
in  the  Riiyal  Geographical  Society's  Journal,  vol.  vi. 

The  ruins  of  the  nameless  city,  or  cities,  near  Palenque,  as  al*Q 
of  Itxalan,  have  been  beautifully  drawn  by  Mr.  Waldeck,  and  ar^ 
now,  we  are  informed,  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris. 

iVest  Indies. — The  survey  of  this  archipelago  of  islands,  cay% 
and  shoals,  is  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Hydrographiq 
Office,  and  executed  by  Lieutenant  Barnet,  R.N.,  whose  inde- 
fatigable labours  on  the  vast  and  dangerous  cays  near  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  have  entitled  liim  to  the  gratitude  of  every  West 
Indian  navigator.  Much  useful  information  will  also  be  foun^, 
in  Sir  Andrew  Halliday's  lately  published  work  on  the  natural^ 
and  physical  history  of  these  islands. 

Smith  America. — Before  proceeding  further  with  a  coontTTj 
that  recalls  to  us  at  every  step  that  excellent  traveller  Banm. 
Humboldt,  we  must  notice  his  valuable  work  entitled  "  Exameir 
Critique  de  la  Geographie  du  nouveau  Continent,  aus  15me  a 
]6me  sieclea," — in  which  the  author  thoroughly  examines  all  tbif^ 
claims  of  pretenders  to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world — poinfiT^ 
out  when  the  name  of  America  was  first  applied  to  it — and  fully 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  pretensions,  by  means  of  which  the; 
prenomen  of  Vespucius  has  become  unalterably  affised  to  the 
largest  portion  of  the  globe. 

Brazil. — Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omit  the  excellent  collection, 
of  Noticias  para  a  Historia  e  Geografia  das  Na^oes  UHramarina^ 
throwing  much  light  on  the  early  voyages  of  the  enterpriring^ 
Portuguese  navigators,  which  arc  publishing  by  the  Academy  m 
Sciences  at  Lisbon,  and  are  ably  illustrated  with  notes  by  tlif,> 
Senhor  de  Macedo. 

Gimyana. — Commencing  on  the  northern  coast,  the  river  Esse- 
quibo  and  its  tributaries  have  been  traced  by  Mr.  Schomborp* 
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tnn^er  the  direction  of  the  Geographical  Society,  to  within  two 
degrees  and  a  half  of  the  Equator — he  has  fixed  many  positions 
on  it  astronomtcally — obtained  much  information  resjircting  the 
natives — and  made  a  valuable  aillection  in  natural  history.  In 
October  last  Mr.  Schomburg  ascended  the  river  Couranline  as 
far  as  4°  16'  north  latitude,  where  a  series  of  cataracts  obliged 
him  lo  return;  the  river  was  there  900  yards  wide,  and  its  level 
530  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Schomhurg,  by  the  last 
accounts,  on  Dec.  I,  had  begun  to  ascend  the  river  Berbice,  with 
the  bijpe  of  reaching  the  line  of  separation  of  waters  between  the 
Amazons  and  the  Esscquibo. 

In  French  Gujane  MM.  Dauve  and  Leprieur  have  explored 
the  river  Oyapok,  and  part  of  the  Marony — some  of  the  details 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  tie  Geographie. 

Amaxms. — This  mighty  river  has  been  explored  by  two  Briush 
officers,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Lowe,  who  have  shown  that  an  easy 
imvigable  passage  exists  from  the  town  of  Pozuzu  on  the  Pachilea, 
within  300  miles  of  Lima,  by  the  rivers  Ucayali  and  the  Amazons 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  a  fact  which  may  prove  of  incalculable 
importance  to  the  rising  states  of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Peru. — General  Miller  has  accomplished  a  journey  of  150 
miles  both  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Cuzco,  and  has 
thrown  much  light  on  the  hydro^aphy  of  that  part  of  the  country 
in  tradng  the  course  of  a  river  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  great  river  Purus,  if  not  the  river  itself. 

Rio  de  la  Plata. — An  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  country  has  just  been  made  by  Doa  Pedro  de  Angelis,  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  '  CuUccitm  de  Documentos,'  &c.,  relative  to 
the  History  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  being  a  collection  of  original 
documents,  some  of  especial  value  to  the  topographer,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  journal  of  Don  Luis  de  la  Cruz,  who  in  1806  crossed 
the  Andes  and  the  Pampas,  to  establish  a  road  from  Concepcion 
in  Chile  to  Buenos  AjTes.  The  work  is  enriched  with  valuable 
notes  by  the  editor ;  and  it  is  highly  gratifjing  to  find  the  mem- 
bers of  a  new  republic  profiting  by  the  first  moment  of  political 
tranquillity  to  collect  and  publish  the  original  papers  connected 
with  the  history  of  their  country. 

Another  original  document  on  this  part  of  South  America, 
namely,  the  '  Diary  of  Don  Basilio  Villarino,'  who  explored  the 
Rio  IVegro,  in  1782,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Geographical  Society  by  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish. 

M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny's  beautiful  work  on  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Republic  of  La  Plata,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  is  pub- 
lishing at  Paris,  and  has  reached  its  twelfth  number ;  and  Dr. 
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Rengger's  'Reise  nacli  Par.iguiiy,' just  published  at  Aarau,  givei 
us  tlic  results  <if  oiglit  years'  residence  in  ihaL  counlrj-. 

Patagonia. — Proceeding  southwards  along  the  sbiires  of  lhi» 
vast  continent,  we  now  come  to  the  aecouiit  of  an  expedition  just 
completed,  which  bos  biought  home  a  greater  mass  of  accnraie 
geographical  information  than  any  cspedition  since  the  voyages  of 
Cook  and  of  Flinders ;  namely,  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Pata- 
gonia, Terra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  and  Peru,  by  Captain  FiU 
Roj,  R.N.,  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Beagle.  Beginning  with  the 
soutliern  bank  of  the  tvide  Rio  de  la  Plata,  every  mile  of  ths 
coast  thence  to  Cape  Horn  was  closely  surveyed  and  laid  dowa 
on  a  large  scale;  each  harbour  and  anchorage  was  planned; 
thirty  miles  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  two  hundred  of  the  Sanl& 
Cruz,  uj)  to  the  f(x»t  of  the  Andes,  were  examined  and  laid  down, 
and  a  chart  was  made  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  To  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Horn,  from  the  parallel  of  47°  south  to  the  river 
of  Guayatiail,  only  3°  south  of  the  Eijuator,  the  whole  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru  have  been  surveyed ;  nor  has  any  port  or  road- 
stead been  omitted.  Of  the  Chonos  Archipelago  no  chart 
existed.  Of  Chiloe  the  best  Spanish  charts  were  twenty-five 
miles  in  error  in  latitude.  Among  numerous  other  heights  mea- 
sured, the  Volcano  of  Aconcagua  was  proved  to  be  23,300  feet 
above  the  sea ;  thus  taking  rank  as  third  in  height  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes.  A  detailed  description  of  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Concepcion  in  1835;  a  valuable  collection  in  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  history,  by  Mr.  Darwin ;  together  with  sixty 
charts,  on  the  scale  of  12  inches  to  a  degree,  and  one  hundred 
plans,  and  innumerable  news,  besides  meteorologic  journals  and 
tide  registers,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
attest  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  this  ser\-ice  was  con- 
ducted.* Quitting  the  coasts  of  South  America,  the  GaUpagot 
Islands,  the  dangerous  Archipelago,  and  the  Keeling  Islands  were 
examined,  and  a  chronometric  chain  of  measurement  by  twenty- 
two  time-keepers,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  carried,  from  eut 
to  west,  round  the  globe. 

A  summary  of  this  voyage,  giving  all  the  most  important 
positions  obtained,  and  the  chief  practical  results,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  while  the 
more  detailed  narrative  of  its  various  incidents  is  preparing  to 
meet  the  eagerness  which  the  public  always  feel  in  a  series  of 
operations  so  wisely  planned  and  so  ably  conducted. 

"  t  were  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Royal  Premium  "  for  the 

It  >g  iJifht  to  menlion  that  this  scmice  »u  must  mnlerislly  usIstEd  by  the  in- 
fiaentinl  exci-tioui  oC  Mr.  Wilson,  Bnliali  Cgasul-Geauial  at  Limit,  and  bj  tbe  libonl 
Active  co-opciation  of  Daa  Kduirilo  CitciaKo,  bydrogtapber  in  Peru. 
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encouragement  «f  get^rnpliical  science  and  discovery,"  has  Ijeen 
awarded  to  Captain  Fitz-Roy,  R.N,,  as  commander  of  ihis 
expedition. 

m^  AUSTRALIA. 

^K  New  South  fVales. — The  exploring  parly  under  Major  Mil- 
^Bthell,  Surveyor -General  of  this  Colony,  returned  lo  Sydney  at 
the  commencement  of  the  past  year,  having  traced  the  river 
Darling  (di9Covere<l  by  Sturt  in  1828)  to  lat.  32°  30'  S.,  long. 
142°  30'  east  of  Greenwich.  In  March,  183G,  Major  Mitchell 
again  started  on  discovery,  and  within  these  few  days  we  have 
learnt  that  be  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the  Darling  into  the 
Murray;  has  crossed  to  the  southward,  and  struck  the  coasi 
near  Portland  Bay,  in  14li^°  east  longitude,  about  150  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Port  Phillip,  where  the  party  had  received  sup- 
plies from  the  whalers,  and  were  to  return  by  land  to  Sydney,  n 
-«istance,  in  a  direct  line,  of  600  miles.  The  details  of  this 
expedition  have  not  yet  reached  England. 

Another  journey,  by  Mr.  Hamdton  Hume,  already  well  known 
as  having  been  the  first  to  strike  out  a  route  from  Sydney  to  Port 
Phillip  in  ie'24.  has  been  effected  from  Sydney  to  the  south- 
eastern extreme  of  Australia  at  Cape  Howe,  and  thence  to 
W^son's  Promontory  at  its  southern  point.  The  details  are  not 
yet  known. 

South  Avstralta. — The  colony  recently  established  in  Spencer's 
"ulf  has  sent  home  a  cheering  account  of  its  prospects,  and  of 

e  quality  of  the  land. 

Western  Australia. — From  the  colony  at  Swan  River,  the 
Surveyor- General  has  lately  penetrated  upwards  of  150  miles 
ea»t,  and  then  eighty  miles  to  the  northward,  but  the  results  are 
nnt  known.  A  road  has  been  traced  tu  the  settlement  at  King 
George's  Sound,  and  is  said  to  pass  through  a  fine  country. 

North- ff  estern  Australia. — Nothing  has  hitherto  been  doiw 
on  this  perhaps  the  most  promising  spot  for  discovery  in  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia ;  but  the  expedition  shortly  about  to  leave 
Englaod  for  Swan  River  will  doubtless  he  enabled  to  throw  more 
or  less  light  on  some  of  the  great  geographical  j)roblems  which 
attract  attention  to  this  remarkable  country. 

The  nautical  part  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wickham. 
R.N„  will  probably  proceed  at  once  to  Dampier's  Archipelago, 
and  prosecute  examination  in  that  quarter  before  proceeding  tt> 
the  survey  of  Torres  Straits.  In  the  mean  time,  two  young 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  army.  Lieutenant  Grey,  83rd  regiment, 
and  Lieutenant  Lushingion,  Qlh  regiment,  volunteers  in  the 
cause  of  discovery,  wdl  be  landed  with  their  party  at  tjwan  River. 
H  .and  there  make  arrangements,  guided  by  the  best  local  information. 

b        VOL.  VII.  o 
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for  prosecuting  researches  in  the  quarter  which  it  is  considered 
most  probable  may  lead  to  important  geographical  discoveries. 

Pacific  Ocean. — This,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  is  the 
domain  of  Vice- Admiral  Krusenstem ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  navigators  for  the  care  with  which  he  registers  every 
new  islet  discovered  in  this  vast  Archipelago.  We  learn  on  the 
authority  of  our  most  recent  circumnavigators  that  Krusensteni*s 
charts  are  the  only  guides  in  these  seas,  and  we  cordially  jcin 
with  the  Admiral  in  his  Introduction  to  his  last  Supplement, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  heavy  responsibility  which  map-makers 
incur  in  republishing  charts  full  of  inaccuracies,  when  iiie  means 
for  improving  them  to  a  great  extent  are  quite  within  their  reach. 

The  omission  of  any  notice  of  what  has  been  done  towards  the 
geogfraphical  distribution  of  man,  animals,  and  plants;— of  all 
works  on  ethnography,  or  the  classification  of  mankind  according 
to  languages,  religions,  &c.,  on  meteorology,  and  other  important 
branches  of  strict  geographical  inquiry,  wUl  strike  the  most  cur- 
sory reader  of  this  sketch,  but  time  would  not  allow  of  touching 
on  the  subject. 

Having  briefly  mentioned  what  has  been  done,  we  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  expeditions  from  other 
countries  now  in  progress : — 

Captain  Laplace,  well  known  for  his  Voyage  autaur  du  Monde 
in  La  Favorite,  in  1830-32,  has  again  sailed  on  board  L'Arthemise. 
on  another  voyage  round  the  world. 

At  the  same  time.  Captain  Du  Petit  Thouars  has  sailed  in 
La  Venus,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  also  on  a  voyage  round  the 
globe. 

Captain  Dumont  d'Urville,  companion  of  Duperre,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Astrolabe  in  her  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in 
1826-29,  is  shortly  to  sail  from  Toulon,  to  endeavour  to  follow 
the  track  of  Wcddell  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean — thence  to  visit 
the  Polynesian  Islands,  where  he  will  doubtless  obtain  much  ad- 
ditional information  to  that  he  has  already  given  us  respecting  the 
natives  and  languages  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe. 

From  the  United  States  of  America  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  some  fitted  for  exploring  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and 
provided  with  the  best  instruments  that  the  various  capitals  of 
Europe  could  supply,  is  shortly  to  sail  on  a  voyage,  from  which 
we  may  confidently  expect  some  important  results. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  imperfect  and  hasty  sketch  of  the 
Progress  of  Geography  without  recording  our  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  sister  associations, — of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Berlin,  directed  by  the  able  and  zealous  geographer 
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Profeasor  Rittcr,  which  lias  jusl  held  ila  fourlh  anniversary. — nf 
M.  Vander-Maelen,  wbosp  establishment  at  Brussels  is  in  itself  a 
aociel y, — and  especially  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  now 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  existence.  Besides  its  monthly  bulle- 
tins, it  has  completed  five  volumes  of  a  Kecueil  de  Mumoires, 
some  of  them  of  great  interest ;  and  particularly  that  on  the 
Orographic  de  I'Europe.  The  two  last  contain  the  Relation  of 
liubruquis,  and  the  Geography  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  M.  A. 
Jaubert.     The  work  of  Abii-l-feda  is  soon  to  follow. 

Neither  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  liberality  with  which 
durino;  each  of  the  three  past  years  this  Society  has  awarded  a 
medal  for  discovery  to  three  of  our  countrymen — Burnes,  Ross, 
and  Back.  May  the  mutual  correspcmclence  of  the  several  Socie- 
ties, and  the  exchange  of  iiifurmaiiun,  stimulate  each  other  to 
press  forward  in  the  cause  of  geography!  and  we  hail  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Geograpliical  Society  at  Frankfurt -on -the -Main  (the 
news  of  which  has  only  this  day  reached  us),  headed  by  the  names 
of  Kriegk  and  of  \Ieidinger,  as  an  earnest  that  many  valuable 
labourers  arc  about  to  take  a  share  in  promoting  the  object  for 
which  we  are  instituted — the  advancement  of  geographical  science 
and  discovery. 


XV. ~A  brief  Account  of  an  Ascent  of  the  Old  Calabar  Rieer  in 
1836.      By  R.  K.  OLDFiEtn,  Esq.      Read  June  12.  1837. 
[Tlie  following  pages  were  accompanied  by  an  eye  sketch  of  part  of 

the  river,  but  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  ua  to  lay 

them  dowu  on  nuy  of  our  maps  or  charts.] 

Accounts  from  Fernando  Po  state  that  Messrs.  Becroft  and 
Oldfield,  of  that  island,  have  been  with  the  steamer  Quorra  about 
120  miles  up  the  Cross  or  Calabar  river,  and  beyond  the  place 
where  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Coulthurst  turned  back  in  J8J2.* 
1 1  appears  that  a  people  called  Itiis,  residing  at  a  town  named 
Old  Ecricok  in  the  Enyon  country,  have  for  many  years  been  at 
war  with  the  natives  of  Calabar,  who  are  obliged  to  pass  this 
town  on  their  way  to  trade  with  the  Qua  and  Boson  countries. 
The  Itu  people  are  well  known  for  their  thievish  propensities, 
and  wish  to  levy  a  tas  on  all  canoes  passing  their  town  ;  and  the 
reason  they  assign  Is,  lliat  the  Calaharians  disturb  the  fish  of  the 
river  before  their  town,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  pay 
for  it.     The  merchant  vessels  at  Calabar  for  palm  oil  have  this 

•  See  Journal  R.  G.  S.,  vul.  ii.  p.  309. 
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EPnson  sufTered  consklprakle  ilrtpnlion  in  consequcnre  of  tbia  pa- 
Infer,  and  iherpforc  Duke  Ephraim  and  King  I£ynmba  solicited 
Messrs.  Bccrotl  nnd  OUlficld  to  takfi  them  up  tbe  river  in  the 
Quorra  steiim-boat  as  far  as  the  town  of  Old  Ecricok,  and  iTy  to 
bring;  the  natives  of  that  place  to  some  better  understanding. 

Friday,  September  3Qth,  1831)  (says  Mr.  Oldfield's  journal), 
the  steamer  proceeded  up  the  river,  ba^-ing  on  board  Duke 
Ephraim,  King  Eyamha,  Prince  Orf  Voung,  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  of  Calabar,  accompanied  by  numerous  well-manned  and 
armed  canoes  with  colours  dying  and  music  playing.  In  the 
centre  of  each  canoe  was  ii  bambtjo  house,  and  in  the  bow  w«i 
mounted  a  large  gun  (either  a  four  or  aix-pouniler)  on  a  carriBge, 
Moat  of  the  canoes  were  decorated  with  four  or  five  flags  ;  indeed 
flags  of  all  nations  were  displayed  to  the  breeze. 

At  Ih,  30m.  I'.M.  rounded  the  p<iinl  of  what  is  called  Crnas 
River,  about  5U  miles  fnim  the  sea.  and  entered  a  fine  reach  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  with  from  two  to  seven  fathoms  water.  Many 
islands  were  visible,  and  between  them  large  sheets  of  water.  The 
steamer  grounded  twice,  but  soon  got  oil'  when  the  tide  made. 
We  then  entered  a  reach  nearly  two  miles  long,  with  a  strung 
current,  islands  and  mangrove  trees  in  every  direction.  After 
being  a  few  hours  underway,  we  passed  a  small  village  on  tbecast 
side  of  the  river,  consisting  of  a  few  huLs  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion ;  having  passed  the  estuary,  we  had  expected  to  see  a  narrow 
river  more  like  a  creek ;  but  to  our  surprise  we  entered  a  splendid 
reach,  800  yards  wide,  with  three  fathoms  water,  and  running  in 
a  N.  by  E,  direction  ;  this  we  named  Maconochie  Reach.  Shortly 
after  we  passed  a  pretty  island,  thickly  wooded,  to  the  west,  and 
called  it  Becroft's  Island.  The  river  widened  as  we  proceeded, 
and  the  country  began  to  assume  a  more  enlivening  appearance, 
having  abundance  of  cabbage  and  bamboo  trees  on  the  banks. 
A  few  huts  only  were  to  be  seen  on  the  cast  bank,  and  part  of  b 
village  Washed  away,  the  land  being  overflown  to  a  considerable 
eitlent.  The  nest  reach  we  entered  ran  N.W.  by  N.,  with  huts 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  a  beautiful  island  thickly  wooded,  its 
banks  also  covered  with  water,  which  strongly  resembled  Sunday 
Island  in  the  Quorra.  King  Eyamba  informed  us  that  near  to 
this  place  there  was  a  town  named  Bernik-bah,  where  the  women 
always  brought  forth  twins.  In  this  reach,  which  was  named 
Olflfield  Reach,  is  situated  the  town  of  Ecricok,  almost  con- 
cealed from  view  bv  trees  and  underwood,  in  a  bay  on  the  west 
bank,  which  is  here  100  feet  high  ;  the  width  of  the  river  Vk 
this  part  is  upwards  of  a  mile.  In  the  evening  we  went  on  shore. 
The  ascent  to  the  town  is  difficult  and  almost  perpendicular ;  the 
soil  is  clay  with  red  sand.  There  were  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  fine 
cattle  griuuDg  in  the  market-place.     The  king  is  niuned  Turn 
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Ecricok :  lie  is  an  elitcrly  man  of  a.  daik-yellow  colour,  and  liaa 
been  frequently  trailing  with  masters  of  sUips  at  Calabar.  We 
called  upon  liiin,  and  had  to  pass  througb  seven  court-yards  :  the 
houses  are  huUt  in  the'lbii  style,  with  platforms:  the  room  in 
which  we  were  was  low,  the  walls  built  of  mud,  and  for  a  seat  wc 
bad  a  platform  of  mud,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  pedestal 
made  of  soft  clay  smoothed  and  painted  black.  In  most  of  the 
ysaiia  the  hliK>d  of  animals  was  sprinkled  on  the  ground  as  fetish 
for  war.  The  old  gentleman  invited  us  to  dine  the  following  day 
at  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  town  gun  would  fire.  Our  feast  con- 
sisted of  goats'  flesh,  fish,  palm  oil,  and  pepper,  a  common  dish 
in  Africa.  Crowds  of  women  and  children  came  out  to  see  us, 
but  ran  away  aa  we  approached  them,  quite  afraid.  We  saw  a 
female,  an  Albino,  with  white  curly  hair,  red  eyes,  and  white 
•kin.  When  1  retjuested  to  see  her,  she  ran  away,  and  was  brought 
to  us,  struggling,  and  much  afraid.  At  the  hack  of  this  town  is  a 
very  fine  and  populous  country,  named  Egho  Syra,  the  natives  of 
which  supply  those  who  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  bul- 
locks, sheep,  and  goats,  and  large  quantities  of  palm  od. 

Oct.  3. — At  twelve  o'clock  we  weighed  and  at  one  anchored 
for  a  few  minutes  off  a  village  named  Headem.  This  last  reach, 
which  is  a  very  fine  one,  is  nearly  seven  miles  long.  At  12h.  4om, 
we  had  entered  another  line  reach  running  N.  and  S.,  which  was 
named  Laird's  Reach,  with  high  banks  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
which  still  conlinues  to  wind.  It  is  now  1200  yards  wide,  the 
country  very  fine,  and  the  scenery  picturesque.  We  passed  the 
•ite  of  two  towns  which  King  Eyamlia  had  set  lire  to  last  year. 
The  river  begins  to  narrow  considerably  a  few  hundred  yards 
above  two  islands  which  we  called  Mary  and  Mitchell,  and  again 
■uddenly  widens  into  an  admirably  line  reach  which  we  named 
Blunt's  Reach,  running  W.S.W.  In  the  evening  about  five  we 
anchored  off  ihe  low  n  of  Old  Ecricok,  at  about  100  yards  from 
the  shore.     The  country  here  appears  to  become  hilly. 

The  town  of  Old  Ecricok  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the 
Bouth-west  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  2J0  feet  above  its  level : 
round  the  houses  is  a  cleared  space ;  beyond  this,  on  each  side,  and 
above  the  town  on  the  liill,  is  a  complete  forest  of  high  trees. 
We  remained  here  five  days,  and  returned  to  Calabar  on  the  8th 
February.  The  latitude  of  Old  Ecricok  is  6"  "W  N.,  long. 
8°  10'  East  of  Greenwich. 

With  respect  to  this  river,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  it 
so  lai^.  and  deep  ;  the  estuary  of  the  Calabar  is  larger  than  tliat 
of  the  Quorra,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  wide  and  deep  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  ilj  and  3 
knots  per  hour. 

From  the  informatioQ  of  several  respectable  traders,  we  learn 
p2 
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that  the  iiv=r  rontinues  lis  course  from  ihe  N.W.,  anil  lUnt  it  has 
deep  water  u  (irpal  miiiiy  (lavs'  journcv  up.  At  the  spot  whence 
wc  returned  (limn  ihe  river,  the  reach,  which  we  named  Bi 
fort's  Reach,  comes  from  the  N.E.,  and  appeared  to  ividen  con- 
siderably as  far  as  wo  could  see.  The  following  facta  may  be 
noticed:  several  men  from  the  Boson  country  came  onboard, 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  fetish  worn  round  the  head  and  arms 
being  made  of  leather,  and  precisely  the  same  as  worn  by  the 
nalircs  on  the  hanks  of  the  Quorrn.  One  person  bad  a  fetish 
encircling  his  head  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Ahboka,  the 
good  king  of  Adamugo  (on  the  lianks  of  the  Quorra)  usually 
uore:  the  bouses  at  Ecrteok  and  Calabar  are  built  in  the  s 
style  ;  the  inside  walls  are  also  painted  in  the  same  manner,  with 
red,  blue,  and  yellow  circles.  The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself — Is  the  Cross  or  Calabar  river  a  branch  of  the  Quorra  or 
Shary?  From  what  has  now  been  slated,  and  other  circ 
stances,  which  1  regret  want  of  lime  will  not  allow  me  to  enter 
into,  as  the  vessel  is  on  the  point  of  sailing,  both  myself  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Becrofl.  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
Quorra,  running  out  of  this  river  l>elween  the  conHuencc  of  the 
Shary  and  Ibi'i.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  between  the  natives  higher  up  and  the  Ibu 
country;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  the  slaves 
sold  by  the  Calahar  chiefs  are  natives  of  Ibi'i  and  Nufi  on  the 
banks  of  the  Quorra. 


XVI.— /s  tJ^  Old  Calahar  a  branch  of  the  River  QvorrafSy 
Captain  William  Allkn,  Royal  Navy.   Read  June  20.  1837. 

The  account  of  the  recent  ascent  of  the  river  Calabar  by  Messrs. 
Oldiield  and  Becrofl,  in  the  Quorra  steamer,  which  was  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  ihe  Geographical  Society,  has  revived  a  ques- 
tion of  some  importance  iu  the  hydrography  of  that  portion  of 
Africa  connected  with  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  in  which 
it  will  readily  be  believed  1  lake  a  more  ihan  common  share  of 
interest — and  which  will,  perhaps,  he  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
the  freedom  of  any  remarks  I  may  be  obliged  to  make  upon  the 
account  of  this  voyage.  Mr.  Oldfield  is  too  well  known  as  an 
African  traveller,  being  one  of  the  three  officers  only  who  have 
survived  the  e^xpedition  up  the  river  Quorra  in  183J-4,  not  to 
entitle  his  opinions  ti>  some  consideration ;  hut  as  I  happen  U> 
differ  from  him  on  this  subject,  I  feel  bound  lu  state  my  reasons 
frankly.     My  only  object  is  to  elicit  truth ;  and  the  diseussiun 
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may  lead  to  tho  clcBriiig  up  of  the  point  at  issue,  which  will  lie 
one  more  step  gnined  towards  our  tictiuain lance  with  that  hitherto 
imperfectly  known  continent, 

A  company  of  British  merchants  at  Liverpool  having',  in  1832, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  ]iurpose  of  trading,  and  exploring' 
the  river  Qnorra,  they  very  liberally  acceded  to  the  request  of 
Government  that  a.  naval  officer  might  accompany  it.  I  was  or- 
dered on  this  ser^-icc,  and  was  enabled  to  lay  dnwn  a  cliart  of  the 
river  Quorrn.  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles  from  the  sea. 
Shortly  after  my  return,  I  was  desired  to  furnish  a  report  to  Lord 
Auckland,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  on  this  very  ques- 
lion — the  connexion  of  the  Old  Calabar  and  tlio  Quorra.  I  may, 
therefore,  here  briefly  give  the  substance  of  the  report  I  made  on 
that  occasion,  and  then  examine  the  account  of  the  recent  loyage 
of  the  steamer  Quorra. 

Although  many  of  my  arguments  may  appear  speculnlive, 
being  drawn  from  analogy,  in  support  of  actual  obser^-alion  on 
that  branch  which  brought  me  to  the  sea,  yet  I  can  confidently 
assert  my  belief,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Quorra, 
there  is  no  divergent  to  the  left  or  eastward  which  can  at  all  com- 
pete with  Ihe  new  branch  ;  and  while  I  must  admit  the  difRcuJty 
of  detecting  the  openings  of  any  branches  of  the  river  aboie  I  bii, 
on  account  of  its  great  breadth  and  the  freiiuenl  intervention  of 
islands,  1  presume  that  this  presenolion  of  its  breadth  as  far  as 
Ibu.  may  be  taken  as  satistactory  evidence  of  the  continuity  of 
the  main  stream  ;  also  that  the  piesence  of  islands  is  a  guarantee 
that  whatever  openings  may  be  hidden  by  them,  are  of  atituenls 
and  not  of  divergents.  There  are,  indeed,  8  and  13  miles,  re- 
spectively, above  the  Bonny  branch,  (which  is  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  ahalltiw.  Lander  having  found  it  dry  in  June)  two  small 
branches,  which  may  possibly  return  to  the  parent  stream,  but 
this  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  The  lower  of  these  I 
found,  in  November,  to  be  very  shallow,  and  although  the  upper 
one  has  good  depth  of  water  across  tlie  entrance,  there  is  within 
a  large  saud-bank,  and  it  is  much  too  narrow  to  lie  considered  as 
the  principal  outlet  of  the  mighty  Quorra.  Admitting,  however, 
that  they  may  be  much  more  important  than  I  thought  them,  there 
are  still  two  reasons  why  they  cannot  reach  the  sea  at  the  estuary 
of  the  Old  Calabar :  the  first  is.  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
given  point,  they  must  depart  from  the  previous  course  of  the 
grand  stream,  without  any  obstructing  cause,  at  an  angle  of  90° 
nearly,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Oelta  would  certainly 
be  an  anomaly  in  the  course  of  rivers.  The  second  objection  is, 
that  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  destination,  ibey  must  be  made  to 
traverse,  or  at  all  events  to  run  parallel  with,  a  range  of  low  hills 
which  I  saw  about  ten  miles  aboie  them,  stretching  from  the  east- 
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ern  bank  of  the  Quorra  towards  ihc  S.F..  ;  ntwl  1  ihink  it  would 
also  be  a  novelty  to  see  a  river  pursuing  its  course  at  (he  foot  of  a 
range  i»f  elevated  land,  while  it  throws  off  divergent*  to  form  a 
Delta  between  the  high  land  anil  the  sea. 

To  the  northward  of  these  hills  there  is  almost  a  continnal 
succession  of  high  land  to  ihe  Kong  Mountains ;  so  that  abo?e 
this  point  the  ri*-er  cannot  branch  off,  since  I  believe  it  is  never 
known  that  a  river  separates  its  waters  liefore  arrii-ing  at  the  verge 
of  the  alluvial  formation. 

Haling  said  thus  much  to  ini'nlidatc  the  claim  to  importance 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  ri»-er,  I  will  mention  two  circumstanees 
which  1  think  are  almost  conclusive  as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
Nun — my  pecaliar  branch.  The  first  is,  that  it  preserves  the 
tame  general  direction  as  the  course  of  the  undivided  stream  ;  the 
second,  that  it  carries  its  alluvium  further  into  the  sea  thnn  any 
other  branch  ;  which  may  eastly  be  seen  by  the  more  inspection 
of  the  chart,  where  the  Rio  Nun  forms  the  vertex  of  the  Delta 
cnlletl  Cape  Fonnoso.  I  may  also  adduce  the  general  depth  nf 
water  in  this  branch,  combined  with  the  dangerous  bar  at  its 
mouth.  These  facts  are  common  to  nil  large  rivers  which  form  a 
Delta,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  the  i-olume  of 
water  discharged,  the  greater  is  the  dejTosit  nt  its  embouchure. 

Let  us  now  see  what  new  light  hns  been  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  the  recent  voyage  of  the  Quorr,i  steamer  up  the  Old  Calabar 
river.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  it  is  not  auriirising  that 
Mr.  Oldfield  should  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
the  Calabar  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Quorra,  as  he  could  only  com- 
pare his  track  with  Lander's  chart ;  which,  if  my  observations  in 
1 834  are  correct,  places  the  Quorra  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Tthadda  nearly  one  degree  and  a  half  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

As  the  eye-sketch  of  the  river  does  not  commence  until  they 
had  advanced  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  there  was  no  starling  point 
from  which  to  lay  it  down  on  my  chart  of  the  course  of  the 
Quorra,  except  by  working  backwards  from  the  latitude  and  lon- 
ptudeof  Old  Ecricok,  which  Mr.  Oldfield  has  fortunately  given.* 
The  information,  however,  which  he  has  furnished,  so  far  from 
establishing  his  opinion  that  the  Old  Calabar  is  a  branch  f  of  the 
Quorra,  may  be,  I  think,  adduced  in  support  of  my  own,  namely, 
that  they  are  two  distinct  rivers.  Passing  over  some  minor  points, 
the  first  thing  tangible  in  the  statement  is,  that  at  the  distance  <A 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  steamer  ■  rounded  the  point  of  the 

•  Yet  uiitbytunjitely  *e  are  not  told  on  what  duta  it  ciejicnds,  whi-llier  by  dead 
reckuniug,  oi  by  obseivaliunH.  our  vhere  tlio^ie  ubicnBlioaH  weru  muilu.— Ru. 

t  It  caimat  li«  the/'finri/n/  broncti.liy  his  own  shuwLiig,  lu,  ■altbuueii  iheeitiuiT 
of  thu  rJTBt  ii  larger  tlian  that  of  the  Quorra,,  it  i*  oot  bq  wiile  nor  »  d«trp  at  tht 
Mine  dlHanec  {com  ifae  nBK.'    Thus  admitting  the  snperiorily  of  the  NCin. 
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Cross  river  and  pntered  a  fine  reach  ;'  thus  establishing  the  fact,  or 
at  all  events  Mr.  Oldfietd'a  opinion  at  the  lime,  that  at  this  point 
there  were  two  rivers,  the  Cross  and  another.  Now  as  there  is 
>nid  to  be  a  eommnnieation  between  the  Quorra  and  the  Old 
Calabar,  we  may  presume  that  at  this  point  the  steamer  left  the 
creek  or  branch  which  rroises  the  common  Delta,  and  entered  a 
distinct  river, — ^the  Old  Calabar,  properly  so  called  at  this  part, 
while  below  it  is  called,  indifferentlv-  the  Cross  or  Old  Calabar. 
This  idea  receives  further  confirmation  when  a  little  white  after- 
wards we  find  it  said,  '  having  passed  the  estuary.'  !n  the  eye- 
sketch  of  the  river,  however,  Old  Calabar  river  is  applied  not  to 
that  which  was  explored,  but  to  a  stream  which  appears  to  fall  in 
at  that  point;  this  Mr.  Oldficld  may  perhaps  consider  as  the 
some  river,  or  it  may  have  been  done  inatlvertently.  The  general 
course  up  the  river  which  he  ascended  is  described  as  N.W. ; 
this  direction,  i.  e.  S.E.  from  Old  Ecricok.  would  bring  the  river 
down  towards  the  Qua  mountain  of  Captain  Owen's  chart  of  this 
coast,  and  much  too  far  to  the  eastward  for  the  estuary  as  there 
laid  down,  unless  by  being  deflected  by  the  mountain.  This 
great  sweep,  however,  which  the  river  would  have  to  make,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  account,  nor  even  the  existence  of  the  Qua  or 
Rumby  mountains  ;  so  that  their  position  may  be  incorrect.*  They 
are,  perhaps,  farther  in  the  interior,  as  the  natives  of  Old  Cala- 
bar are  said  to  pass  Old  Ecricok  in  the  way  to  tlie  Qua  and  Boson 
countries. 

•  Having  passed  the  estuary,'  the  country  is  described  as  ra- 
pidly improving,  the  banks  become  firm  and  elevated;  and  in 
Oldficld'E  Reach  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  '  which  is 
100  feet  high,  is  situated  the  (first)  town  of  Ecricok.  The  ascent 
to  the  town  is  steep  and  almost  perpendicular.'  At  the  back  there 
is  a  fine  and  populous  country.  Proceeding  up  the  river  two  or 
three  more  reaches,  he  arrives  at  the  town  of  Old  Ecricok, '  situ- 
ate on  the  slope  of  a  hill  250  feet  high.'  Although  he  says 
'  this  is  the  part  where  the  country  becomes  high  or  hilly,'  he  has 
before  noticed  elevated  land,  wliich,  although  at  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  ri»er,  he  doubtless  considered  a  portion  of  the 
same  hill. 

*  The  posiliou  of  the  Qua  anil  Kiimby  muuntaias  ceimiat  be  very  mcarTtfct,  u 
Ihey  wereBxeilduiiDglhe  turvey  of  this  co»«luuJerC»ptun  W.F.Owen,  R,N.,ia 
\S26.  TheQuaoiounlaia  liei  Gl  mileaN.  17°  W.  of  IhePeak  of  Camaionoi ;  aud, 
u  it  wu  Tiiible  at  a  Histnnce  of  811  milea,  cannot  be  lem  than  SOOO  feet  above  Iha 
MB.  Thu  liigheit  peak  of  the  Rumby  n»|,'e,  aituDte  44  mile*  N.  S°  K.  of  the  Cuiu- 
loun  P.^ak,  nan  teva  at  muCd  Ihnn  CD  mill's  iljatnnt,  an<1  rhe  ek'Tution  may  bo  tbatu- 
fore  aasiimed  atSIKIO  f,-ct ;  while  the  ioFtj  Camiin.on  Peak  (in  hi.  4°  l^  N.  9°  10'  K. 
lull)-.)  ritoB  lo  iipwaqlB  of  13.000  fxet.  Clarence  Foak,  in  Peniando  Fo,  only  46 
nules  diataul,  beuring  S.  SI"  W.,  ciiea  to  I0,70U  ftet  above  the  aeu.  A  ireclisD  heri>, 
in  ■  N,N.£.  line,  would  ahaw,  perhapi,  odd  of  the  moat  lemajkabla  valleyi  in  tba 
world,  an  there  in  a  deplh  of  40  fathoms  between  Fernando  Fo  aad  the  mainliuidi — 
See  \diiiiialty  Chad,  and  Oweu'B  Narrative,  vol.  ii>  p.  36S, — Eu, 
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Here  then  wc  linve  arrived  at  a  sput  whtcli  must  detennine 
whether  the  Old  Calabar  be  .1  river  per  te,  or  a  branch  of  lite 
Quorra,  since  at  this  point  Kc  find  it,  before  reaching  the  allutisd 
formation,  ready  to  deposit  the  debris  of  the  higher  couDtries  on 
the  margin  of  tlic  sea,  forming  like  all  great  rivers  a  Delta  at  its 
mouth  :  and,  consequently,  discharging  its  waters  by  numerous 
channels,  into  which  the  main  stream  becomes  divided.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Oldlield  does  not  mention  any  such  djvergents,  yet  the  con- 
tinuity of  overflowed  land  warrants  my  saying  that  the  alluvium 
commences  at  Ecricok,  thirty  miles  more  in  the  interior  than  that 
of  the  Quorra~a  very  remarkable  circimistancc.  Now  ns  I  be- 
lieve, in  no  river,  does  a  division  of  the  waters  take  place  before 
the  commencement  of  the  alluvium,  at  this  part  the  two  rivers  by 
the  hypothesis  should  coincide,  and  Kfr.  Oldfield  would  have 
found  himself  just  below  the  last  range  of  hills,  between  Okob 
and  BroL'kedon  Islands ;  which,  as  he  has  passed  that  part  four 
times,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  reci^nize.  He  has,  however, 
set  the  matter  completely  at  rest  by  giving  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Old  Kcricok,  6° '40*  N.,  and  6°  !&  E. ;  which  eslablishci 
this  part  of  Old  Calabar  at  a  distance  of  nearly  cit;hty  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Quorra,  and  having  sin  elevated  tract  of 
country  between.  By  Lander's  chart  it  would  be  about  half  that 
distance,  and  he  might  have  concluded  (the  intervention  of  high 
land  being  overlooked)  that  the  two  ri\-ors  have  their  separalioa 
somewhere  alwve  Kin. 

The  accounts  of  the  natives,  that  the  course  up  the  river  is 
N.W.  for  several  days,  is  too  vague  to  be  entitled  to  any  consider- 
ation.  Mr.  C,  indeed,  says  (but  this  is  at  variance  with  his 
chart,  and  one  must  be  a  mistake,)  that  above  Old  Ecricok,  Beau- 
fort's Reach  stretches  away  to  N.E,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
The  astronomical  position,  however,  that  is  given  makes  the  meas 
course  to  be  N.N.E.  by  compass. 

The  coincidences  which  are  mentioned  of  the  huts,  fe^sheSi 
trade  with  the  Ibu  people  in  slaves  from  Nufi,  &c.,  are  entitled 
to  little  weight,  since  they  only  prove  that  a  considerable  inter- 
course  is  curried  uu  between  the  natives  of  Ibu  nud  those  uf  Old 
Calabar,  which  may  easily  be  by  the  Cross  and  other  creeks  inter- 
secting the  great  Delta,  on  which  both  these  (owns  are  situated. 
The  unfortunate  Mr.  Coulthurst  is  said  to  have  penetrated  by 
the  Old  Calabar  to  ibii ;  but  this  only  proves  the  great  extent  <d 
that  country:  and  a  further  proof  is.  that  our  pilot.  Al  Hajji, 
could  not  understand  one  word  of  ihe  l.inguage  spoken  by  the 
men  at  Fernando  Po  (sail!  to  be  fi-om  Ibu),  allh(jugh  he  spoke 
the  Ibii  language  of  the  Quorra  with  great  fluency. 

These  considerations  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  allhongfa, 
there  is  doubtless  a  communication  between  the  two  rivers  by  ths' 
Crois,  which  traverses  their  common  Delta,  hke  the  creeks  coiyj 
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necting  the  various  branclies  of  the  Quona,  the  Old  Calabar  is 
an  independent  river,  having  its  source  far  away  to  the  N.E.,  and 
which,  having  drained  the  S.£.  side  of  the  elevated  range  of  the 
Kong  Mountains,  which  I  have  named  after  his  lale  MaJesIVi 
empties  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Quorra,  forming  with 
it  a  common  Delia.  \or  is  this  proximity  of  the  embouchures 
singular  wilh  respect  to  large  rivers,  since  we  find  it  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter  :  and  at  the  very  ajwt  in  ques- 
tion, besides  the  Old  Calabar  and  the  numerous  mouths  of  the 
Quorra,  the  Rio  del  Rey  and  Camaroons,  large  and  dislinct 
livers,  both  fall  into  the  Bight  of  Diafra. 


XVII.— On  the  hlund  of  Old  P rovidiwe,  hj  Mr.  C.  F.  Collett, 
R.N.  Communicated  by  Captiun  Bealfort.  Royal  Navy, 
F.R.S.,  Corr.  Inst.  France.     Read  22nd  May,  1837- 

During  the  progress  of  the  sur\-ey  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  of  the  Islands  and  Cays  adjacent,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  Richard  Owen,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Thun- 
der, in  1835,  we  visited  the  Island  of  Old  Proridence. 

This  small  island,  of  which  no  late  authentic  description  has 
appeared,  claims  attention  from  the  notoriety  of  its  having  been 
the  resort  of  bolh  former  buccaneers  and  more  modern  privateers, 
as  well  as  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  requires  little  cul- 
tivation to  produce  a  sufficiency  for  the  inhabitants.  Situated 
about  J  25  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  MosquitJi  Coast, 
and  38  miles  only  from  the  edge  of  the  Mosquito  Banlv.  it  can 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  leagues,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  St,  Andrews 
by  the  curious  outluic  of  its  abrupt  and  peaked  mounlains.  Si, 
Andrews  (from  which  it  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather)  hears 
fmm  it  S.  by  W.  i    W.  4?  miles. 

The  positions  of  ihe  island  and  cays,  as  determined  by  tlic 
recent  survey,  are  as  follows  : — 


BasFilt  Cay  45  feet  high 
North  endof  Catalina 

Hiyhest  peak,  near  the  centre 
South  point 

Var.  compass  6°^45'  easterly,  May  1835. 


13°  31'  36" 

81°  20'  30'' 

13°  24'    0" 

81°  2?  10" 

13°  23'  40" 

81°  22'  10" 

i;f  22'  54" 

81°  82'    0" 

13°  21'    0" 

81=21'  50" 

13°  19'  15" 

18°  23'  10" 
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Separated  froni  its  nortliern  enil.  hy  a  cut  nr  channel  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  jarils  wide,  is  the  island  of  Sfinta  Calalina,  1800 
yards  long,  by  1300  in  ila  greatest  hre.-ullli.  fitrmin^  llie  northern 
Ixtundary  of  ct  ImrlKtur  thence  named,  affording  secure  nncborf^^e 
in  from  two  to  three  tind  a  half  fathoms.  Boiti  these  islands  are 
very  hilly,  and  on  approaching  them,  present  a  delif.'htful  variety 
t>i  beautiful  scenery.  On  the  authority  of  one  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants, the  channel  between  the  islands  is  said  to  have  had  eight 
or  nine  feet  water ;  at  present,  however,  it  has,  at  its  eastern 
entrance,  only  two  feet.  This  change  of  depth  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  drift  of  s.iod  and  stones  from  off  the  reefs,  whence  there 
is  almost  a  constant  set  into  the  cut,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
N.E,  and  E.IV.E.  winds. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  islands,  which  may  be  found  on 
reference  to  Ringrose's  Translation  of  the  Lives  of  the  Buccaneers, 
published  in  l(>84,  the  larger  may  be  identified  as  St.  Catharine, 
of  which  much  mention  is  therein  made.  From  whom,  or  when, 
it  received  its  present  name  of  Old  Proridencc  it  is  not  easy  lo 

Old  ProWdence  is  nearly  four  miles  anil  a  quarter  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  in  its  greatest  breadth,  of  an  irregular  oval  shape.  The 
highest  ground,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  point,  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  rises  to  1  ][K>  feet  almve  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  from 
tills  other  liills,  mostly  wootled  ti»  their  summits,  diverge  towards 
the  shore,  and  terminate  boldly.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  honk  of  coral  and  coarse  sand,  stretching  lo  the  northward 
for  ten  miles  and  a  half;  a  reef,  in  many  parts  dry,  extends  in  a 
northerly  direction,  at  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along 
the  eastern  side,  till  within  about  three  miles  of  the  north-enst 
angle  of  the  bank,  whence  it  trends  west  across  the  bank  for  two 
miles  and  a  half,  faa%-ing  at  its  western  extremity  a  small  cay,  about 
two  or  three  feet  high,  composed  of  coral  sand  and  stones,  brought 
there  by  fishermen  from  the  islands.  On  this  northern  part  of 
the  reef,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  cay. 
His  Majesty's  schooner  Jackdaw  was  wrecked  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th  of  March,  1935,  This  unfortunate  occurrence  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Spanish  plan  of  the  island  with 
which  she  was  supplied,  and  the  best  then  published,  which  only 
made  the  reef  to  extend  four  miles  anda  half  from  the  land  Instead 
of  ten  miles,  added  to  a  strong  south-west  current. 

Since  this  time  a  very  accurate  chart  of  the  islands  and  cays  ad- 
jacent has  been  completed  on  the  scale  nf  four  inches  to  a  mile, 
which  represents  nil  the  features  nf  this  cxlcnsive  bank  and  coral 
reef  very  minutely*, 

•  The  wrxck  ef  tlm  Jackdaw  wu  complete,  aud  the  llvei  uf  tho  crew  wen  oiilj 
saved  b)r  the  prCBeace  ot  mind  uid  decision  of  Licutticant  Boroett,  btr  commandi 
wba,  Kcing  at  eoce  the  impoHibilii}'  of  afoidiuK  ihi  K«f,  rau  bia  vcuel  dinctlj 
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Tixit  reef  binding  the  eaitern  shore  of  the  isiantl  extends  to, 
Bnd  temunates  at,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  its 
soulliem  point,  whence  the  soundings  extend  in  a  soulticrn  tUrec- 
tion  from  two  miles  and  a  quarter  to  three  miles.  The  sea  almost 
constantly  breaks  on  the  reef,  so  that  it  can  be  discovered  l<mg 
before  the  bank  is  approached  ;  and  although  the  opening  in  the 
reef  have  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  fathoms  water,  a  passage  is 
seldom  attempted,  except  tn  small  vessels.  The  coral  rocky  beads 
within  (('.  e.  to  the  westward  of  the  reef)  are  very  numerous  and 
dangerous,  and  some  small  wooded  cays  are  situated  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  islands. 

Old  Providence  should  always,  if  possible,  be  approached  from 
the  northward  and  by  day,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
tlie  N.E.  winds,  making  it  in  lbei»arallel  of  13°  32'  or  3.3';  sound- 
ings will  be  first  got  on  the  bank  in  from  15  to  17  fathoms, 
coarse  coral  sand ;  then  steer  W.  by  N .  J  N .  by  compass,  keeping 
along  to  the  northward  of  the  reef  at  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distance,  till  the  highest  peak  on  the  island  bears  S.  3°  E. ; 
then  shape  a  course  towards  it,  rounding  the  western  elbow  of  the 
reef,  at  one  and  a  half  or  two  cables'  distance,  when,  after  a  run  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained 
in  five,  right,  or  ten  fathoms,  with  the  Low  Cay  bearing  N.N.Ii.  If, 
however,  intending  to  jwoceed  to  the  anclwirage  offSanla  Calalina, 
on  rounding  the  reef,  steer  S.  by  W.  J  W.,  nearly  six  miles,  until 
Morgan's  Head  transits  the  highest  peak  in  the  island  ;  then  haul 
up  S.E.byS.,  and  stand  on  till  Basalt  Cay  bears  E.,  Morgan's 
Head  S.E.  5  S.,  and  anchor  immediately  on  obtaining  soundings 
in  five  or  six  fathoms.  For  a  vessel  coming  from  the  southward 
and  by  night,  the  most  advisable  plan  would  l>e,  on  making  the 
land,  to  lie-to  till  day-light,  keeping  it  in  sight ;  when,  in  the 
morning,  the  heat  up  to  the  anchorage  would  not  be  above  six  or 
seven  miles,  with  a  certainty  of  a  good  breeze  and  smooth  water. 
In  working  up  the  clearness  of  the  water  enables  the  eye  to  detect 
the  shallow  rocky  heads,  wliicli  abound  within  three  cables'  length 
of  the  whole  edgeof  the  bank. 

No  dependence  can  l)e  placed  on  the  currents,  as  they  vary  in 
strength  and  direction  ojfthe  hank,  while  determining  the  outer 
eastern  part  of  which  an  almost  invariable  set  to  N.W.  was  expe- 
rienced. 

The  tides  arc  variable,  sometimes,  in  north- westerly  breezes, 
rising  as  much  as  two  feet ;  but  no  greater  rise  or  fall  than  six  or 
seven  inches  was  observed  during  the  six  weeks  {part  of  April 
and  May)  that  llie  boats  and  the  ship  were  employed  surveying 
the  island. 
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Tbe  only  harbour  is  that  of  Calalina,  before  mentioned,  to 
enter  wliich  a  pilnt  is  alinnst  indispensable.  The  anchoring 
ground  is  good,  and  although  open  to  the  winds  from  N.W.  to 
S.W.,  the  reefs  in  that  dircctiuti  I'orin  a  barrier  to  the  setting;  in  of 
a  heavy  sea. 

Morgan's  Head  (niuned  after  the  noted  buccaneer)  is  a  very 
remarkable  rock,  nearly  detached  from  the  S.W.  point  of  Catalina 
Island.  It  rises  forty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  its 
])rosiinity  to  the  rocks  of  the  island  is  not  easily  disting'uished  till 
closely  approached.  On  entering  the  harbour  it  will  be  found  Ui 
bear  a  striking  rcsemljlance  to  the  ligure  of  a  man's  head,  and 
gradually  dcvelojies  the  profile  of  an  elderly 'looking  ruflian. 

Split  Hill,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  is  550  feet  in 
height,  and  has  the  e3:traordinaiy  appearance  of  a  hill  having 
been,  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature,  rent  in  twain  as  far 
as  one-third  down  from  its  summit.  It  is  peaked  on  either 
side  of  the  chasm,  which  is  about  sLxty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet 

The  geological  structure  of  this  island  would  seem  to  be  chiefly 
limestone,  containing  numerous  small  but  deep  caves  near  the 
water's  edge,  which  lieing  filled  alternately  with  nir  and  water, 
cause  a  strange  spouting,  accompanied  by  a  loud  roaring.  The 
rocks  generally  are  precipitous.  I  am  not  aware  that  basalt  has 
been  found  on  the  islan<l.  unless  the  fine  black  sand  on  the  western 
side,  which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  be  the  remains  of  decom- 
posed basalt.  But  at  Basalt  Cay,  about  400  yards  to  the  northward 
of  Catalina,  the  basaltic  columns  rise  to  forty-five  feel  above  the 
sea,  and  stand  about  fifteen  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  in- 
clining to  the  southward.  The  coral  fonnations  appear  to  resem- 
ble those  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Inches. 

The  watering  place  for  ships  is  situated  on  the  western  shore, 
at  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  anchorage  in  the  Larbour ; 
it  can  be  easdy  recognised  by  being  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
some  white  cliifs.  It  is  the  largest  of  four  streams,  issuing  from 
one  spring,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  The  filling 
place,  wlience  excellent  water  of  a  chalybeate  tjuality  was- pro- 
cured,  is  about  100  fathoms  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
partially  hid  by  a  sandy  beach,  through  which  it  forces  itself  after 
heavy  rains.  No  spring  of  nateris  to  be  found  on  the  small  island 
of  Calalina. 

Wootl,  for  fuel,  can  be  procured  on  the  western  part  of  Cata- 
lina, where  there  is  no  cidtivation,  from  its  being  very  liilly.  The 
mountain  grape  and  goatwoods  are  the  best.  No  trees,  large 
enough  for  spars  for  ships,  grow  on  either  island,  The  calabash 
and  mangrnve  furnish  good  knees  for  boats ;  the  latter  grows  in 
swampy  groimd  and  near  the  beach.     Cedar  is  goodj  equal  to 
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tbat  of  Cape  Gracias  A  Dios,  ami  s([uarea  fmm  twenty  to  tnentj- 
fouT  iDcbcs.  Iron-wo<]d  la  t'ound  on  tlie  N.H.  hill  of  Old  Provi- 
dence. Manchineel,  or  manzanilla,  is  found  in  abundance.  A 
very  curioas  shrub,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  heia^lit.  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  cockspur.  is  found  in  p;rcat  quantities  all 
n^'er  the  island.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  resemblanee  of 
the  pods,  which  cluster  the  bush,  to  the  shape  of  a  corik's  sjiur. 
The  pinls  when  ripe  are  occupied  by  numerous  small  black  ants, 
whose  bite  is  so  severe  as  to  be  said  to  have  caused  death  in  two 
or  three  instances.  This  shrub  is  not  found  on  any  other  island 
ill  these  seas,  and  no  account  of  its  having  hcen  imported  exists. 

f  i(Mxl  stock  is  plentiful ;  in  fact  the  soil  is  exceedingly  produc- 
tive, and  nature  here  appears  in  abundant  luxuriance,  aifordinfj 
to  the  animal  creation  the  g;reatest  profusion,  with  very  little  cul' 
bvation.  Fruits  of  various  kinds,  snch  as  sapodillas,  mano^oes, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  plums,  limes,  &c.,  are  plentiful.  Wild 
pigeons,  guanas,  and  hiccatee  or  land-turtle,  abound ;  the  latter 
arc  found  in  the  mountains,  and  form  a  delicious  article  of  food. 
Yams  may  be  had  at  six  shillings  the  cwt. ;  likewise  cocoa,  plan- 
tains, and  pumpkins.  The  cattle  are  generally  in  good  order; 
bullocks  of  4  cwt.  or  5  cwt.  sell  at  from  3l.  to  4/.  sterling  a-head  ; 
pork  4^d.  a  pound.  Fowls  in  abundance  at  J  as.  a  dozen. 
Turkeys  from  4.t.  to  6s.  a  piece.  Horses  are  a  fine  breed,  rather 
small,  and  purchased  at  from  3l.  to  4/.  sterling  a-head.  'i'hero 
arc  a  few  asses  on  the  island.  Fish,  peculiar  to  these  latitudes, 
abound  in  profusion  on  the  banks :  sharks  are  very  numerous. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  export,  and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  by 
every  one.  This,  with  turtle-shell  and  a  few  hides,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  trade.  About  SO.OOOlbs.  of  cotton  and  1  /Olbs.  of  shell 
are  annually  taken  away  by  the  traders  in  eschange  for  English 
calicoes,  cloths,  tfic,  brought  from  Jamaica.  The  exorbitant 
prices  of  these  cause  the  island  purchasers  to  incur  a  debt  which 
the  nest  year's  produce  serves  to  liquidate.  This  svstem  of  keep- 
ing the  inhabitants  a  scastm  a-head  in  debt,  is  the  trader's  inte- 
rest to  adopt.  Cotton  is  plantei.1  in  ,)une,  and  gathered  from 
December  to  May,  Sugar-caue  and  coffee  arc  grown,  but  only  in 
Euilicient  quantities  for  their  own  consumption.  The  berry  of 
the  latter  is  of  a  superior  quality,  but  is  so  long  in  arriving  at  per- 
fection, besides  requiring  great  labour  in  its  cultivation,  that  it  is 
seldom  or  never  exported. 

In  the  beginning  of  1&35  the  population,  by  the  last  census, 
was  342  persons*,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  slaves.     The 


'  Thii  i-i  lathtr  Bt  varianci.-  with  llie  ncfount  of  this  Ulanil  given  in  the  "  Diction- 
in  atD^iiphiqns  Umicnel.''  publighBd  at  Puis  ia  1S3I,  iu  wliieh  it  a  ilnted 
Lt  thii  isUiid  "  inuut  iuhab;t«d,''  -- 
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younger  part  of  the  coinmunily  em]iluy  tliemflelves  turtling :  they 
ilinde  six  mnotlia  of  the  year  inio  two  seasons,  uf  wliich  March, 
April,  and  May  is  called  the  'running,'  and  June,  Julv>  and 
August  the  '  crawhng'  season.  They  have  three  vessels  of  from 
lea  to  fifteen  tons  burthen,  employed  thus,  which,  from  their  size, 
arc  managed  very  easily  among  the  bonks  they  frequent — such 
OS  the  Scrrana,  Scrranilla,  Koncador,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  liuspitnble,  but  have  neither  form  or  observance  of  reli- 
gious duties.  Marriages  are  contracted  by  civil  ceremony  and 
bargain  ;  and  their  only  recognition  of  a  supreme  power  is  in  the 
respect  they  pay  to  Sunday,  which  is  marked  by  a  total  cessation 
of  labour,  anil  attention  to  external  appearance.  To  speak  of  the 
moral  character  of  these  people  would  perhaps  he  hazardous; 
they  have  few  temptations  to  drunkenness,  restrictiiins  bein^ 
placed  on  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.  Thefts  and  other 
crimes  are  dealt  with  severely. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  though  in  a  remote  corner  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  there  should  be  so  many  persons  without  the 
advantages,  or  means  of  Christian  instruction  ;  and  it  is  rather  n 
matter  of  surprise  that  missionaries,'  either  of  the  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  not  found  their  way  to  a  place  so 
well  calculated,  in  every  respect,  to  ensure  success  to  tbetr 
labours. 

Tbe  island  is  under  the  government  of  the  rejiublic  of  New 
Granada,  but  more  immediately  so  under  that  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  two  islands,  Old  Providence  and  St.  Andrews,  forming  the 
ninth  canton  of  the  republic.  At  the  latter  there  is  a  governor,  a 
few  soldiers,  a  collector,  and  a  civil  magistrate.  At  Old  Provi- 
dence a  C[>llector  and  a  civil  magistrate  reside,  who  administer  the 
government  with  two  assistants.  English  is  the  language  spoken. 
Their  flag  is  red,  blue,  yellow,  vertical  in  equal  parts,  the  red 
being  nearest  the  mast,  with  a  white  star  of  five  points  in  the  blue 
division.  Criminals  are  transported  here  and  to  St.  Andrews, 
for  which  purpose  these  islands  appear  to  have  been  usetl  bj  the 
Spaniards  previously  to  their  being  taken  possession  of  by  the 
buccaneers. 

Old  Providence  is  visited  by  the  traders  who  frequent  tbe 
coast  from  Cape  Gracms  a  Dios  to  San  Bias.  No  regular  trad- 
ing was  commenced  until  the  arrival  of  an  adventurer  named 
Aurey,  in  1817-19,  when  the  South  American  colonies,  separat- 
ing from  the  mother  country,  presented  an  opening  for  privateer- 
ing, I'his  Aurey  having  obtained  a  commission  from  Buenos 
Ayres  as  an  independent  chief,   was  followed  by  se\cral  others  to 


it  balisTed  lb»t  oooe  but  R 
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ibis  island,  who  paid  bim  for  commissions,  and  18  prr  cent,  on  all 
captures.  Being  bold  and  energetic,  he  established  a  government 
and  repaired  the  principal  fort,  which  thenceforward  took  bis 
name.  His  vessels,  commanded  by  adventurers  like  himself, 
annoyed  the  Spaiush  trade  vcrj  successful]}'.  They  stoi  mcd  and 
took  several  places  along  the  coast,  among  the  rest  Truxillo, 
which  they  plundered,  and  brought  the  spoil  to  this  island.  In 
consequence  many  traders  resorted  hither,  and  the  island  was  then 
more  jwpulous  than  it  has  since  been.  The  principal  trader  at 
present  ia  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  who  has 
several  sloops  and  schooners. 

The  only  town — so  called  by  the  islanders,  and  named  Isabel 
by  General  Aurey,  alLer  one  in  the  Gulf  of  Dolce,  stands  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  island,  at  the  bead  of  Catahna  harbour,  close 
to  the  channel  between  the  two  islands.  Not  more  than  eight  or 
nine  houses  or  huts  now  remain  of  what  was  once  a  populous  and 
flourishing  place.  Several  houses  and  plantations  are  scattered 
over  the  island,  accessible  only  by  a  sort  of  road  which  passes 
round  the  island.  No  one  resides  on  Catalina ;  all  the  g'round 
there  capable  of  cultivation  is  laid  out  in  plantations  of  corn, 
cotton,  &C,  One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  is  M'Kellar,  the 
pilot,  who  boasts  of  being  a  Scotchman,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  us  with  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  eiploils  of 
General  Aurey  and  his  followers,  in  which  he  generally  figured 
as  a  principal  character. 

During  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  I6i5-G,  the  Spanish  Guarda 
Costas  were  constantly  employed  in  aggressions  upon  the  trade 
of  the  English  and  French,  and  by  their  own  severity  gave  room 
for  the  system  of  buccaneering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence 
and  retaliation,  and  subsc({ucntly  persevered  in  from  Imbit  and  a 
love  of  plunder.  If  time  did  nut  permit  the  buccaneers  to  lavish 
their  bouly  away  in  their  usual  debaucheries,  they  used  to  hide 
it  in  the  desert  cays  which  they  frequented,  and  where  much 
valuable  treasure  is  stdl  supposed  to  he  concealed. 

In  1G64,  when  the  Spaniards  were  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
island,  Mansvelt,  celebrated  alike  for  his  daring  and  crimes,  took 
it  by  storm,  considering  it  well  adapted  for  the  head-quarters  of 
the  lawless  band  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  At  his  death 
Morgan  assumed  the  command,  and  viewing  the  island  in  the 
same  light  as  Mansvelt,  took  possession  of  it  in  December,  167')- 
At  this  time  the  small  island  of  Santa  Catahna  was  well  fortified, 
having  no  less  than  nine  batteries  ou  it,  mounting  in  all  forty-nine 
guns.  Remaining  some  time  here,  his  followers  continued  their 
depredations  upon  the  Spaniards,  always  bringing  the  spoil  here. 
Before  Morgan  left  it^  he  threw  the  guns  of  the  forts  into  the 
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sea  and  set  fire  to  tlie  houses  ami  forts,  preserving  one  of  the 
latter  only  from  complete  dMlrcctioii.  Remiuns  of  three  bnt- 
terie*  caa  stii!  bn  traced.  Mi»r;i;an  was  knighted  in  1(575;  in 
l(i77  he  was  appoiiiled  deputy- governor  of  Jamaica,  with  a  salary 
of  600/.  In  the  ensuing  reign  of  Jamcj  II.  he  was  reealted  to 
England  on  account  of  his  nut  only  conniving  at,  but  assisting  in, 
the  depredations  coramitted  by  the  English  buccaneers  on  the 
Heels  and  subjects  of  Spain. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  the  island  till  1795,  when  a  few 
families  from  Blewfields,  on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  settled  by  per- 
mission of  the  Spaniards.  From  this  till  1817  it  remained  quite 
tranquil,  when  General  Aurey  took  the  command  as  before 
stated.  At  his  death,  in  IS'ZI-S,  which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  the  privateers  dispersed,  and  the  island  resumed 
ita  present  quiet  state  under  the  republic  of  Granada. 


On  readini:  Miss  Jane  Porter's  interesting  narrative  of  Sir 
Edward  Seaward's  ahipwTeck,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
that  the  islands  to  which  she  alludes  are  the  same  that  have  been 
described,  for  there  exist  no  two  islands  so  large  and  closely 
situated  as  Old  Proi-idence  and  Santa  Catalina  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Mosquito  Coast.  In  her  preface  to  that  work,  p.  ix., 
she  stales  :^'  The  islands  which  form  so  large  an  object  of  in- 
terest in  this  work  may  be  found  in  old  charts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Serraniilas,  but  until  Sir  Edward  Seaward,  on  being 
cast  ashore  there,  discovered  them  to  be  habitable,  they  hod  been 
marked  down  as  a  cluster  of  barren  rocks  only,  whose  dangerous 
reefs  warned  ships  to  avoid  them.'  Had  she  favoured  her  readers 
with  a  copy  of  the  chart  to  which  she  occasionally  alludes  as 
having  been  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edward,  a 
more  certain  conviction  as  to  the  identity  of  the  islands  on  which 
she  has  founded  her  work  would  have  beeu  obtained :  as  it  is,  we 
are  only  left  to  conclude  from  her  accuracy  in  delineating  tfaeir 
situation,  resources,  productions,  and  proximity  to  the  Serranilla 
Cays,  (which  are  only  a  cnmjiosilion  of  sand  and  stone,  not  more 
than  six  feet  in  height,)  that  the  islands  of  Catalina  and  Old 
Providence  were  the  scene  of  the  events  she  has  so  admirably 
narrated. 
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XVIII. — Extract s  from  the  Joumalofa  Voyage  round  the  Ghlte 
in  the  years  18,J3-3(J.  Bv  F.  D.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Mem.  R. 
CoU.  Surg.,  R.G.S.,  &c.     Read  June  20',  1837. 

The  fullowing'  pages  contain  the  principal  geographical  and 
fltatistical  facts  noticed  during  a  whaling  voyage  round  the  gltibe 
by  the  western  route,  in  the  years  1833-36.  The  highest  S.  lat. 
attained  was  58j-°;  the  highest  N.  lat.  50°,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  continent  of  America.  The  chief  places  risilcd  during  the 
voyage  were  Juan  Fernandez ;  Pitcaim's  Island ;  Tahiti,  H  uaheine, 
LHilen  or  Raiatea,  Taha,  and  Maurua,  of  the  Suciety  Islands; 
Oahu  and  Maui  or  Mowee.  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  Cape 
St.  Lucas,  in  CaUfornia;  Sta.  Christina,  and  Roapoa,  of  the 
Marquesas  group;  Christmas  Island;  Caroline  Island;  Timor; 
and  St,  Helena.  Spermaceti  whales  were  noticed  eighty-nine 
distinct  times ;  and  seventy-eight  whales  were  secured,  from  which 
the  quantity  of  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti  obtained  was  about  245 
tons.  The  voyage  was  happily  completed  without  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  crew,  cither  from  disease  or  accident. 

October  17,  1833,  the  ship  Tuscan  of  300  tons,  T.  Stavers, 
Commander,  sailed  from  the  port  of  London,  and  on  the  26th 
sighted  the  island  St,  Antonio  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  group.  In 
lat.  8°  N.,  long.  23°  W.  we  lost  tlie  N.E.  trade  wind,  and  expe- 
rienced calms  and  light  and  variable  airs,  during  which  we  saw 
the  first  spermaceti  wholes. 

On  the  4ih  December  we  crossed  the  equator  in  the  long,  of 
23°  W.  In  lat.  38="  S.,  long.  51*  W.,  the  barometer  fell  during 
twenly-four  hours  from  30"  10  to  29'60,  followed  by  a  severe 
gale  from  the  westward  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration,  and  being 
within  the  limits  of  the  "  Brazil  bank  "  the  water  presented  the 
green  hue  of  soundings.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  at  this 
time  was  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, and  gave  to  the  hands  immersed  in  it  a  very  agreeable 
sensation  of  warmth.  Numerous  ocean  birds  of  the  high  south  lati- 
tudes were  visible  around  us,  as  petrels,  pios,  wandering  alba- 
tross. Sec,  and  many  were  taken  by  hook  and  line  baited  with  fat 
meat,  Stime  species  were  obtained  new  to  the  ornithological 
collections  of  this  country.  We  here,  also,  first  noticed  many 
sboals  of  a  species  of  porpoise  almost  peculiar  to  these  regions. 
Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  absence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  The  inferior 
surface  of  the  animal  is  of  a  pure  white,  whilst  the  back  retains 
the  black  hue  so  prevalent  in  cetacea.  This  porpoise  has  bec;i 
noticed  by  the  French  naturalist  Peron,  and  has  hence  been 
named  DdphinuH  Pcronii.  From  the  absence  ()f  a  dorsal  fin, 
it  is  known  nmongsl  seamen  as  the  "  right  whale  porjioise." 
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January  4,  1834,  in  lal.  47°  S..  Uiag.  5T  29'  W.,  we  paMcd  a 
floating:  iceberg,  square,  and  nbuut  fifty  feet  high.  Ships  sboal<i 
keep  a  careful  look-out.  Many  penguins  were  also  observed, 
their  home  being  either  the  iceberg,  or,  more  probably,  the 
Falkland  isles,  from  which  we  were  distant  little  more  than  a 
day's  sail.  The  albatrosses,  which,  with  many  other  varieties  of 
ocean  bird,  attended  our  progress  in  great  number,  presented  un 
either  side  of  the  neck  a  vertical  line  of  delicale  ruse-coloured 
plumage,  a  peculiarity  I  bad  never  observed  in  the  many  exam- 
ples of  this  bird  I  had  in  former  voyages  procured  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

January  14,  we  attained  our  liighest  S.  lat„  namely,  38°  3S',  in 
lung.  fia°  33'  W.  Although  the  height  of  summer,  we  found  the 
temperature  in  this  high  S.  Int.  unpleasantly  low,  with  showers 
of  bail  and  sleet ;  aud  the  sky  to  the  southward  often  presented 
the  white  and  luminous  appearance  termed  "  ice-sky,"  or  "  ice- 
blink." The  bartuneter  continued  remarkably  low,  often  falling 
to  29'20,  without  any  accession  of  foul  weather, 

February  1),  sighted  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  from  the 
mast-head,  bearing  N.N.W.,  distant  about  sixty  miles. 

Juan  Feniandex,  on  ajiproaching  the  island,*  presents  a  series 
of  elevated  mountains  of  rugged  and  arid  aspect;  the  central 
mountains  more  level  aud  continuous,  but  either  extremity  of  the 
land  terminating  by  conical  and  gradually  declining  lulls.  "  Goat 
Island,"  situated  to  the  S.W.,  and  of  moderate  elevation,  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  channel  about  three  miles  wide,  and  has  its  summit 
surmounted  by  many  conical  eminences  or  hummocks.  Its 
western  extremity  is  blufT,  whilst  the  eastern  descends  gradually  to 
the  water's  edge.  Goat  Island  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles 
in  circumference ;  its  greatest  length  being  from  east  to  west,  aud 
its  elevation  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet.  Its  shores  are  pre- 
cipiwms,  and  chiefly  composed  of  a  brown  volcanic  stone,  pre- 
senting on  the  faces  of  many  of  the  cliffs  tortuous  adumnar  pro- 
jections resembling  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  half  im- 
bedded in  its  structure.  This  islet  has  a  burnt  and  desolate 
aspect,  and  affords  no  vegetation  higher  than  a  stunted  shrub, 
uhilat  the  few  verdant  patches  of  soil  tend  rather  to  heighten  by 
contrast,  than  to  relieve  the  general  sterility  of  ila  appearance. 
On  the  north  side,  and  towards  the  western  extremity,  a  run  of 
fresh  water  empties  itself  into  the  sea  over  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 
\Vith  much  impediment  from  a  heavy  surf,  we  effected  a  landing 
on  this  island,  and  procured  specimens  of  its  natural  jiroductions. 
Vast  numbers  of  violet -coloured  crabs  abounded  on  the  rocks  of 
the  coast,  and  flsh  were  so  plentiful  in  the  waters  around  as  to 
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enable  the  bonis  in  less  than  two  hours  to  obtain  an  ample  supply. 
The  ordinary  amphibious  birds  were  numerous  on  the  tnasl, 
many  blue  pig-eons  nestled  in  the  clifTs.  and  some  flights  of  small 
birds,  aiid  a  species  of  falcon,  were  notired.  Juan  Fernandez 
affords  at  its  N.E.  side  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cumberland 
Bay.  and  ample  supplies  for  shipping. 

PiUaim Inland.— T)o,y\\^\A.  on  the  7th  March,  disclosed  thedark 
and  elevated  form  of  "  Pilcairn's  Island,"  directly  ahead,  bear- 
ing W.  J  S.  by  compass,  and  presenting:  mountain  land  of  limited 
extent.  The  northern  side,  nn  which  the  settlement  is  placed,  offers 
a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  rising  from  the  sea  as  a  steep 
EUnphitheatre  luxuriantly  wooded  to  its  Bummit,*'  and  Imundod 
laterally  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and  naked  rocks  of  rugigcd  and 
fanlFOtic  forms.  The  simple  habitations  of  the  islanders  are 
scattered  over  tliis  wixxied  declivity,  and  half  concealed  by  the 
abundant  verdure.  The  coast  is  abrupt,  rocky,  beaten  by  a 
heavy  surf,  and  at  most  parts  inaccessible  ;  some  coral  debris  are 
found  on  the  shores,  and  small  coves,  but  no  distinct  reefs  obtain. 
At  the  period  of  our  visit  the  population  of  this  island  consisted 
of  eighty  persons, f  the  majority  of  whom  were  children,  and  the 
proportion  of  females  greater  than  that  of  males.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  offspring  of  three  Englishmen  resident  on  the 
island,  and  married  to  native  women,  the  entire  race  are  the  issue 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  whose  surnames  they  bear,  and 
fr()m  whom  they  have  not  as  yet  descended  beyond  the  third 
generation. J  These  islanders  are  a  fine  and  robust  people,  but 
are  far  from  pissessing  handsome  features.  They  are  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent,  and  speak  both  the  Tahitian  and  English 
languages  fluently.  In  intellect  and  habits  they  form  an  inte- 
resting  link  between  the  civilizetl  European,  and  unsophisticated 
Polynesian  nations.  Their  fwd  is  chieHy  vegetable.  Yams, 
which  are  abundantly  pr<iduced,  and  of  excellent  quality,  form 
the  principal  support  i^f  the  people,  and  next  to  these  the  moun- 
tain taro  roots  {arvm  co-itatvm),  for  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  dry  and  elevated  character  of  the  land  is  so  well  adapted. 
Cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  pumpkins  afford  additional  articles  of 
diet,  but  the  bread  fruit -tree  yields  a  scanty  crop  of  very  indifferent 
fruit.  Swine,  goats,  domestic  fowls,  and  the  fish  around  the 
coast,  afford  the  natives  an  occasional  indulgence  in  animal  food. 
Disease  is  rare  amongst  these  islanders,  B.nA  fefe,  or  elephantiasis, 
so  prevalent  amongst  the   Polynesian  islands,  is  here  unknown. 

■  The  peak  reaehe*  IIM6  feet  abme  tba  leTel  of  the  Bea  (Becchey'a  VuynK^i  vol. 
iLp,675).— Kii. 

f  In  DecembeT,  1825.  tixlj-tix  inhabitaols  were  faund  by  Captain  Beechey 
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A  comparative  scarcity  of  water  exists,  since  there  are  no  natural 
streams,  aiicl  llic  vulcanic  structure  of  the  island  precludes  iLc 
formation  of  wells.  Hence  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  rain 
water  received  into  escalations  or  tanks.  It  is  not,  honever, 
until  rain  has  been  absent  seven  or  eight  months  that  any  incon- 
venience is  experienced  from  deficiency  of  water. 

The  disastrous  emigration  of  the  Pitcairn  islanders  to  Tahili. 
and  their  subsequent  return  to  their  native  land,  is  well  known.* 
At  the  time  of  our  visit,  nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  their 
return,  and  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure  resumed  their 
systematic  and  simple  habits,  and  the  lands  ihcir  cultivated  slate ; 
but  the  injurious  effect  of  a  more  enlarged  intercourse  with  the 
world  was  yet  evident  in  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  state  of  many 
among'st  them,  and  a  licentiousness  of  discourse  which  I  cannot 
believe  belonged  to  their  former  condition. 

I  lament  to  say  wc  found  them  in  a  very  unsettled  and  uncom- 
fortable state,  and  divided  into  two  factions  opposed  to  each  other 
with  a  rancour  little  short  of  open  warfare.  The  particulars  of 
this  discord  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount,  but  its  origin  appeared 
due  to  the  recent  arrival  on  the  island  of  an  elderly  person  named 
Hill,  who  had  appointed  himself  their  teacher,  governor,  &c., 
and  had  formed  a  legislative  body  composed  of  some  few  of  the 
more  powerful  inhabitants,  but  to  which  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion was  much  opposed.  Their  groat  wish  was  that  a  British  ship 
of  war  should  arrive  and  setde  their  disputes. 

Two  only  of  the  original  settlers  from  the  Bounty  cidsted  in 
the  island  at  our  visit,  and  those  were  the  aged  Tahitian  femnleSj 
Isabella  Christian,  the  widow  of  the  notorious  Fletcher  Chrisdau, 
and  Susan  Christian,  his  son's  widow.  But  we  were  shown 
various  books  and  other  articles  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Bounty. 

There  can  be  litde  doubt  on  the  subject  that  Pitcaim's 
Island  has  had  inhabitants  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the 
people  of  the  Bounty,  since  nuinei'ous  remains  of  aborigines  have 
been  found  by  the  present  inhabitants  whilst  cultivating  the 
ground;  indeed,  the  fact  may  be  cimsidcred  confirmed  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  two  human  skeletons  inhumed  on  the  soil, 
resting  side  by  side,  and  the  head  of  each  reposing  on  a  pearl 
shell.  This  last  circumstance  casts  a  yet  greater  mystery  over 
the  history  of  these  aborigines,  since  the  {>earl  shell,  althongb 
found  in  the  adjacent  islands,  has  never  been  met  with  in  the 
waters  around  Pitcairn's  Island.  To  Hannah  Young,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Adams,  I  am  indebted  for  the  pos- 
session of  two  stone  adzes,  supposed   to  liave  belonged  to  this 

*  See  Royal  QcogiujOiical  Society  Jourual,  vul.  iii.  j>.  1G5. 
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ancient  rare,  and  which  were  found  embedded  in  the  earth. 
Tiiey  ore  rudely  fashioned  in  the  ordinary  Polynesian  form  of 
snch  utensils,  are  composed  of  a  black  basalt  highly  polished,  and 
bear  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  apparent  extinction  of  an  oripnal  race  upun  a  spot  su 
replete  wilh  every  essential  fur  the  support  of  human  existence, 
and  we  are  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  either  one  cjf  the  epidemic 
diseases  that  occasionally  scourge  the  islands  of  the  I'acific  had 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  tu  the  '  last  man,'  or  that  the  original 
occupants  were  merely  a  few  male  natives  of  other  lands,  cast 
upon  this  when  distressed,  during  one  of  the  adventurous  voyages 
so  usually  undertaken  in  their  open  canoes.*  The  position  of  the 
village  on  Pitcairn's  Island  was  fixed  by  Captain  Rcechey,  R.N., 
who  surveyed  the  island  in  1826,  in  lal.  25°  3'  3"  "  S.,  long.  130" 
8'  23"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

After  obtaining  ample  supplies  of  live  stock  and  vegetables,  in 
return  for  some  useful  manufactures  of  Europe,  we  left  the  island 
accompanied  by  three  Englishmen  who  had  resided  on  Pitcairn's 
Island  many  years  since,  but  who  had  sufTered  so  much  persecu- 
tion during  the  late  discords  which  had  unhappily  prevailed,  that 
they  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a  passage  to  Tahiti,  until 
they  could  return  to  their  wives  and  families  at  Pitcairn's  Island 
under  competent  protection. 

Society  Islands. — This  group  of  islands,  six  of  which  were 
discovered  in  his  first  voyage  by  our  excellent  circumnavigator, 
Cook,  is  comprised  between  l6°  and  18°  S.  laL  and  14B°  and 
152°  W.  long. 

During  our  various  cruises  in  these  seas,  we  at  different  times 
visited  the  chief  islands,  which  have  been  often  described  ;  jet  \ 
may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  extracts  from  my  journal  ivitli 
respect  to  this  highly  interesting  group. 

Maitea. — March  21st.  sighted  the  small  but  elevated  f  and 
uninhabited  island  of  Maitea;^  and  on  the  following  morning 
made  the  island  of  Tahiti,  alx>ut  sixty  miles  farther  to  the  west. 

Tahiti  presents  an  eltingated  and  high  range  of  land,  apparently 
divided  into  two  distinct  islands,  the  low  and  narrow  isthmus  that 
connects  the  two  peninsulas,  not  being  visible  until  closely  ap- 
proached. Its  general  aspect  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  some 
level  and  highly  fertile  plains  or  valleys  inten'ening,  whilst  a 
broad  belt  of  alluvial  soil  occupies  the  coast. 

*  Tlii*  could  hardly  be  cnnii^ltnlly  wilh  thu  imigei  and  large  [rilea  of  slooct  oD 
\he  ninimit  of  the  hill*  found  herr.— Kd. 

t  II*  pvak  1132  feet  above  the  ira  (Bcechrj'a  Voyif;e,  vol.  ii.  p.  67^).— En. 

IOiii«bun{I.UndofWBm»iul76;;Pi<:dBUBoudeuMDfBuuB«u*i!leiiil7e8i 
San  Ciiilnbaf  uf  Baerecha )  and  Detena  of  [Quiioa.  ■>  Iwlng  the  tenth  ulanil  dmcu- 
veteiliD  thevDragv  uf  Mi-ndauaand  Qiiiro*  in  159J.— n«lrynipl«'«Voyni;r«,  vol.  i„ 
Ji.  -13.     MalMa  <,i  Oiualnirs;  Island  of  ihe  Chart,  jii  in  31°  50'  S.  13tj*  4J'.  \Y.-  Eij. 
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The  luftlest  mountain  on  this  island  is  situated  towards  its 
northern  extremity,  and  may  be  estimated  at  between  (iOOO  tuid 
7000  feet  elevation*  It  has  never  been  ascended  by  an  Euiti- 
pean,  nor  has  any  csact  measurement  of  its  height  been  given, 
but  the  summit  has  been  piuned  by  some  natives,  who  report  the 
existence  of  a  lake  of  yellow  water  (probably  an  estiuct  crater), 
and  the  presence  of  wild  ducks  differinjE;  in  plumage  from  the 
more  common  kind  indigenous  to  the  island.  The  aspect  of  the 
lowlands  of  Tahiti  has  latterly  undergone  a  considerable  change, 
from  the  extent  to  which  the  guava  shrub  flourishes  on  the  soil. 
Scarce  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  fruit  tree  was  intro- 
duced from  Norfolk  Island,  and  it  now  claims  all  the  moist  and 
fertile  land  of  Tahiti,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  check  its 
increase.  The  woodlands  and  bush,  for  miles  in  extent,  are 
composed  solely  of  this  sfarub,  which  bears  a  profusion  of  large 
and  dchcious  fruit.  The  people  have  advanced  but  little  in  ci\-i- 
lized  habits;  their  dwellings  are  much  as  described  by  the  earliest 
European  visitors,  and  European  clothing  is  a<lopted  to  but  a 
scanty  extent.  Their  principal  improvements  are  in  religious 
observances,  and  in  the  acquirement,  to  a  great  degree,  of  \he 
elements  of  educatii>n.|  The  commerce  of  the  island  is  confined 
to  the  exportation  of  pearl-shell  and  pearls,  sugar  and  cucoa-nut 
oil,  and  arrow-root,  which  is  all«igelher  conducted  by  foreigners, 
since  the  natives  dn  not  themselves  possess  any  vessel  lai^er  than 
a  double  canoe.  The  port  dues,  however,  and  trade  for  supplies 
afforded  by  the  numerous  English  and  American  whale  ships 
calling  at  the  port,  yield  the  natives  much  emolument,  and  Irada 
in  kind  has  now  given  place  to  the  circulation  of  specie.  In  cam- 
mercial  importance  and  dvilLzed  improvements  Tahiti,  notwith- 
standing its  priority  of  intercourse  with  civilized  nations,  is  at 
least  half  a  century  behind  Oahu,  of  the  Sandwich  group.  A 
consul  from  the  United  States  of  America  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  island,  so  much  the  resort  of  American  shipping. 
The  British  consul,  whose  charge  includes  all  the  principal 
groups  of  the  Pacifies,  resides  at  Oahu,  of  the  Sandwich  group, 
a  distance  of  five  weeks'  sail  from  Tahiti,  and  the  communication 
uncertain.J  Saddle-horses  imported  from  South  America  a: 
in  genei-al  use  at  Tahiti,  both  by  natives  and  foreign  residei 
oxen  are  also  numerous,  and  shipping  in  the  |X)rt  arc  supplied 
with  beef,  in  quality  little  inferior  to  that  of  England,  at  about 
2d.  per  lb. 

•  Ruiighly  estimaled  by  Beechiiy  al  7000  fret.  Bloiaom-s  Vovage,  p.  19J.— Ej 
f  Tha  poiiulutiun  is  otinmtiid  nt  fcom  I8,0UU  la  20,U()I).  chicHy  Chiittiaun,  uc 

the  care  uf  uuht  miuiDa&riiia  of  thu  India  MiuiuDOry  Society. — See  WiUiami'i 
"  Miuioiuiy  Keteriirue*  " — En. 

•  InFebniaiy,  1B37.  UcPiitchard  was  app>iiiile<l  iter  MaJeaty'B  Coaiul  Gii  ttm 
SsKKty  aail  Frii'nclly  lilaiirli,  ta  reudu  at  Tahiti.— Ed. 
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An  opinion  x'ery  peneraliy  prevails  at  Tahiti  that  the  interior 
and  muimtainoiis  parts  of  the  island  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
pfMjple  differing  from  tbose  of  tbc  coast,  and  of  timid  and  se- 
cluded habits,  but  it  seems  scarcely  probable. 

During  our  stay  here  I  made  an  excursion,  in  company  ivith 
Captain  Henry,  to  the  celebrated  lake  of  Vailuria.  the  road  to 
which  commences  from  tbe  coast  at  the  district  of  Mairipehe.  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  Tahiti,  and  disttnt  from  the  settlement  of  Pa- 
peili  about  thirty  miles.  The  route  lies  along  the  coast,  and 
affords  numerous  highly  picturesque  scenes.  On  the  S.W.  aide 
of  the  island  I  noticed  the  numerous  caverns  which  penetrate  the 
base  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  that  form  this  portion  of  the  coast. 
One  of  these  caverns,  which  we  inspected,  was  situated  ot  the 
base  of  a  mural  cliff  of  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  its 
face  clothed  with  ferns  and  other  ele^nnt  verdure.  The  mouth 
of  the  cavern  formed  a  large  arch  ;  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  wa» 
occupied  by  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  produced  by  infiltration  through 
the  rock.  I  also  noticed  here  a  number  of  springs  of  fresli  water 
that  rise  from  tlie  midst  of  the  sea  at  greater  or  less  distances 
from  the  shore.  Their  situation  is  marked  by  small  eddies  or 
whirls  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea  over  the  coral  reef,  and 
upon  some  of  these  the  natives  have  placed  bamboos  with  aper- 
tures in  their  sides,  through  which  the  fresh  water  Sows  as  from 
a  pump;  when  fishing  on  the  coast  in  their  canoes,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  natives  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
quench  their  thirst  at  these  fresh-water  springs.  The  cause  of 
their  existence  is  of  course  simple,  although  the  effect  is  some- 
what extraordinary.  Without  departing  greatly  from  our  route 
along  the  coast,  we  visited  the  "  Great  Moraiof  Papara,"*  which, 
although  much  ruined  and  reduced  in  its  height,  yet  retains  a 
great  share  of  its  original  gigantic  and  not  unornamental  struc- 
lure.  This  Morai  is  not.  correctly  speaking,  in  the  district  of 
Papara,  but  in  the  district  of  Tevauta,  on  a  spot  named  "  Ma- 
hiatea."  Towards  sunset  we  arrived  at  Atinua,  where  wo  parsed 
the  night,  and  early  on  the  following  morning  proceeded  about 
three  miles  to  the  coast  of  the  district  of  Mairipehe,  whence  1 
commenced  an  inland  mute  towards  the  lake  of  Vaibtria  un  foot, 
and  accompanied  by  a  native  guide.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
journey  lay  through  level  and  well  watered  plains,  abounding  in 
an  over  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  winding  round  the  bases  of 
steep  and  elevated  mountains.  A  river  rising  inland  traverses 
these  plains  with  a  circuitous  and  impetuous  course  to  empty 
itself  into  the  sea.  The  mad  to  the  lake  follows  closely  the 
course  of  the  m'>untain  stream,  and  only  departs  from  il  to  evade 

■  MeutionaU  l>j  Cook,  Wilson,  Ellis,  Btech«y.— Kb. 
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a  circuitous  bend,  or  to  escape  cascades  and  deep  fords.  Wc 
liatl  lo  cross  this  river  (which,  at  the  fords,  ran  vritli  frrcal  force, 
and  was  often  Imth  deep  and  broad),  about  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  times  during  the  daj's  tour  to  the  lake  and  back.  When 
half  way  bct>i'cen  the  coast  and  the  lake  of  Vaihiria,  wc  lost  the 
cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  the  more  UEunl  vegetation  of 
the  coast,  and  entered  upon  lands  covered  with  bushy  ferns,  ele- 
gant paraailic  plauts,  and  extensive  thickets  of  a  species  of 
omomum,  rising  as  distinct  rced-iike  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  abw'c 
the  soil,  and  emitting,  when  broken  by  pushing  through  them, 
a  powerful  fragrance,  not  unlike  that  of  pimenti>.  Numenms 
groves  of  the  mountain  plantain,  loaded  with  their  large  clusters 
of  ripe  fruit,  were  also  visible  on  the  heights  around.  The  lofty 
steeps,  at  the  base  of  which  we  journeje<l,  presented  constantly 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  closing  upon  the  level  path  we  jjur- 
sued.  We  continued,  however,  along  the  torrent  until  nearly  nt 
the  lake,  when  we  ascended  a  sleep  and  rugged  hill,  from  the 
summit  of  which  was  visible  the  lake  of  Vaihiria,  laid  out  in  all 
its  placid  and  picturesque  beauty  in  the  vale  nt  our  feel,  and  lo 
which  a  short  but  steep  descent  conducted.  The  lake  presents 
a  sheet  of  water  of  nearly  circular  form,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  deep  and  circular  valley  surrounded  by  elevated  precipitous 
mountains  covered  with  a  short  and  bright  verdure,  whilst  nume- 
rous small  cascades  fall  over  their  faces  into  the  basin  beneath. 
The  lake  does  not  exceed  a  mile  in  circumference ;  its  waters  are 
perfectly  fresh,  and  of  a  dull  green  colour ;  f<ir  some  chstaocc 
from  the  shore  the  depth  is  very  trifling,  and  it  is  said  that  in  no 
part  of  the  lake  it  has  been  found  to  exceed  eighty  feet.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  arc  formed  by  the  bases  of  the  mountains  in 
some  parts,  in  others  by  a  sandy  beach,  strewn  with  largo  bnul- 
dera  of  black  I'olcanic  stone,  or  by  low  ledges  of  breccia  and 
volcanic  stone  of  a  very  friable  character.  Many  wild  ducks 
were  visible  on  the  water,  and  the  plaintive  note  of  a  bird,  not  un- 
like the  cooing  of  a  dove,  alone  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of 
the  spot.  Eels  are  the  only  fish  known  to  inhabit  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  which  is  rather  an  inland  than  a  mountain  lake,  since, 
although  surrounded  by  mountains,  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
can  be  but  inconsiderable,  as  no  remarkable  ascent  is  evident  in 
the  route  that  conducts  to  it  from  the  coast,  escept  the  steep 
ascent  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  is  merely  that  of  Its  bound- 
ing hills,  and  is  almost  compensated  by  a  corresponding-  descent 
to  the  lake  on  the  opposite  side.* 

Returning  by  the  same   route    I  reached    Mjuripchc    by  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  const  here  is  well   protected  by  as 
KKtimtleil  It   1500  feet  abore  Ihs  icii  in  tlic  Dlu^um'i  vaj-Bse,— VuL  t. 
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extension  of  ihc  barrier  cora\  reef,  and  the  trnnr|uil  water  Hilliin 
Ihe  reef  nfTords  gotid  anchorage  for  shipping,  off  a  native  viltngc 
where  every  essential  supply  can  be  obtoinetl.  A  second  natural 
cuni>sity  llml  I  visited  at  Tabiti  was  the  "Ofai  inarama"  (moon 
stxtne)  of  the  natives,  which  afTorda  a  fair  esample  of  a  basaltic 
column,  and  is  situated  in  n  cavern  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff  nt 
the  termination  of  the  valley  of  Punaro,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island.  The  half-embedded  column,  which  protrudes  hori- 
zontally, is  seven  feet  in  length,  three  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
■ix  feet  in  breadth ;  dark  and  polished  on  its  surface,  which  is 
marked  with  regular  vertical  fissures.  Its  extremity,  that  presents 
itself  at  the  aperture  of  the  cave,  bas  a  smooth  surface,  resem- 
bling the  half-risen  moon  in  shape,  whence  the  native  name. 

Although,  from  its  geographical  situation,  Tahiti  may  be  deemed 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  S.E.  trade  winds,  both  N.W.  and 
S.W.  winds  are  not  unusual,  especially  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March,  at  which  tinjc  the  natives  calculate  u]ion  those 
winds  to  make  voyages  to  the  islands  S.K.  of  tbeir  own.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  N.VV.  monsoon  of  the  caslcrn  licmi- 
■pbere,  south  of  the  equator,  extends  at  times  to  the  more  eastern 
of  the  Polynesian  islands.  Captain  T.  Slavers,  of  the  Tuscan, 
pissesses  on  his  charts  a  remarkable  track  made  by  that  ship  from 
the  Equator  in  1/4°  W,  long,  to  the  Society  Islands,  in  an  unin- 
Icrrupled  south  easterly  course  of  2500  miles,  the  winds  holding 
chiefly  from  N.E.  and  N.VV.* 

Jiaiatea,  the  Ulitea  of  Cook,  is  situated  almut  130  miles  to 
the  N.W.  o€  Tabid,  this  being  the  direction  in  which  the  islands 
of  the  Polynesian  groups  usually  lie,  a  direction  that  volcanic 
action  appears  very  generally  to  follow.  It  is  about  forty  miles 
in  circumference,  of  mountainous  cbaraclcr,  aivered  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  but  too  well  watered,  cascades,  rivers,  and  swamps 
abounding  in  all  directions.  At  the  distance  of  one  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  the  shore  the  land  is  encircled  by  a  coral  reef, 
that  also  includes  the  adjacent  island  uf  Taha.  Here  are  seven 
excellent  anchorages  on  the  weather  and  lee  sides  of  the  island, 
accessible  at  alt  times,  and  egress  easy,  except  with  a  due  south 
wind.  Raiatea  has  no  commerce  worthy  of  notice;  Cocoa-nut 
oil  and  arrow-root  are  occasionally  procured  by  small  vessels 
from  New  South  Wales  or  South  America;  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  tobacco,  and  to  make  ships'  cordage 
from  the  bark  of  the  Hibiscus,  for  the  Sydney  market,  and 
be  die  de  mer,  with  which  the  reefs  nlwjund,  for  that  of 
China;  but  although  the  island  is  capable  of  all  these,  and 
many  additional    exports,   opposing   circumstances    have    caused 
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every  effort  to  establish  a  permanent  commerce  to  be  cpeedil; 
relinquisLed. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  ferlOe,  exotic  fruit  trees  thrive  vigor- 
ously, and  particularly  the  fruit  of  the  lime  proves  invaluable  to 
foretg-n  shipping,  and  tiffords  a  striking  example  of  the  important 
advantages  that  accrue  from  the  dissemination  of  useful  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  population  ai>peared  to  me  to  have  suffered 
dreadfully  from  disease.  Accompanied  by  some  natives,  I  as- 
cended a  lofty  range  of  mountain  occupying  tlie  centre  of  the 
island,  extending  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  about 
2000  feet  in  elevation.  The  summit  presented  a  level  and 
spacious  plain  of  dark  and  bleak  aspect,  spread  with  numerous 
swamps  and  streams  of  water,  passing  over  exposed  rocks 
of  a  red  colour,  and  entirety  destitute  of  other  vegetadou 
than  short  grass  and  moss,  although  but  a  few  feet  beneath, 
on  the  less  expf>sed  spots,  vegelatiim  was  lofty  and  abundant. 
Oo  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below 
its  summit,  I  was  shown  by  my  guides  a  natural  excavation 
about  forty  feet  deep,  resembling  a  large  well  about  thirty -six  feel 
in  circumference,  the  character  of  which  led  me  to  oinsidcr  it  as 
a  small  volcanic  crater,  yet  few  of  these  have  hitherto  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  the  Society  Islands.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  over  the  decUvity  of  this  elevated  moun- 
tain abounds  with  eels  and  other  fish,  several  varieties  of  which  I 
saw  sporting  in  the  water. 

Maurua,  or  Maujnti,  is  a  small  and  comparatively  elevated 
island  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  highest  point 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  It  is  situated  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  N.W.  of  Kaiatea,  and  distinctly  visible  from  tho  lower  liitls  of 
that  island.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef  of  coral,  at  a 
distance  of  about  throe  miles,  which  encloses  numerous  low  islets 
covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  lagoon  is  t<x)  shallow  to 
admit  vessels  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  tuns  burthen, 

The  island  is  composed  of  hills  wixxled  to  their  summits  and 
occasionally  crested  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  presenting  rugged 
and  mural  cliffs  to  the  sea  coast,  especially  one  rocky  mass  on  the 
S.W.  side  opposite  the  opening  in  the  reef,  which  rises  70(j  feet 
above  tiie  sea,  resembling  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  castle.  Maurua 
is  said  to  possess  primitive  rocks,  but  such  is  certainly  not  its 
general  geological  character;  volcanic  rocks,  scoria;,  and  slag 
abound ;  its  smooth  basaltic  stones  are  much  prized  by  the  na- 
tives of  all  the  Society  group,  to  make  pestles  to  prepare  their 
food.  The  population  of  the  island  appeared  small:*  scattered 
habitations  were  along  the  ci)ast,   hut  the  printipnl  settlement  is 
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on  tbe  S.E.  or  weather  side  of  the  island,  which  is  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  Tairo  :  it  contains  a  Christian  church,  in  which 
a  native  teacher  officiates. 

Swine,  fowls,  and  especially  yams,  are  abundant;  water  is 
scarce.  The  natives  were  exorbitant  in  their  charge  f'jr  supplies 
and  rather  disposed  to  tbeft.  This  island  is  little  frequented  by 
foreign  vessels ;  no  ship  before  the  Tuscan,  in  1836,  bad  visited 
il  for  two  years. 

TtJ>ai,  or  Molou-iti.  appeared  small,  low,  and  uninhabited  ;  It 
is  distant  about  tliirty  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Maurua,  and  is  the 
most  northern  island  of  the  Soraety  group  :  we  here  had  a  westerly 

Unaheine,  March  il,  183(i. — This  island  is  mountainous  and 
fertile,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef ;  nest  to  Tahiti  it 
is  the  most  frequented  of  the  Sodety  group ;  supplies  are  plen- 
tiful, and  the  bay  of  Fare,  where  is  the  chief  settlement,  on  tbe 
N.W.  side  of  the  island,  is  safe  and  capacious,  though  not  easily 
entered  through  the  reef  with  the  prevailing  trade  wind.  Near 
Fare  I  noticed  the  venerable  shaddock  tree,  covered  with  fruit, 
which  was  planted  by  Cook  when  he  visited  the  island  to  restore 
Ouiai,  It  is  the  only  tree  of  this  sjiecies  to  be  seen  in  the  Society 
Islands,  and  all  attempts  to  propagate  it  have  failed.  Coffee 
thrives  in  the  gardens  of  the  misaionarieg :  population  is  said  to 
be  1900.' 

Tabuai-manu,  or  Saunder's  Island,  has  at  a  distance  much  the 
appearance  of  a  ship  under  sad  ;  it  is  moderately  elevated  and 
the  hills  are  wooded  to  their  summits.  It  extends  in  a  N.E.  and 
S.W.  direction,  either  extremity  being  low  and  coveretl  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  island  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  yams;  it 
is  now  used  as  a  jienal  settlement  from  Tahiti. 

Sandwich  Islands. — This  archipelago  of  thirteen  islands, 
eleven  of  which  were  first  made  known  to  tbe  world  by  our 
own  countryman.  Cook,  in  1778,  is  composetl  of  eight  moderate- 
sized  islands,  and  of  five  small  islets;  it  lies  chiefly  between 
19°  and  22°  N.  lat.  and  155°  and  160°  W.  lal.f 

Woahoo  or  Oahit,  May  16.  1834. — Anchored  at  the  port  of  Ho- 
nordru,  on  the  south-western  side  of  this  island,  which  has  been 
too  often  described  to  need  much  notice  here.  Tbe  characicr 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  its  aspect  naked  and  un- 
inviting compared  with  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands.  A 
lofty  range  of  mountain,  extending  N.W.  and  S.E.  throughout 
tbe  island,  separates  the  level  land  of  the  N.E.  from  tliat  of  the 
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S.W.  coasts,  wliicli  are  again  connpcted  by  Hevoted  passes  I Iirougli 
the  mountains ;  the  must  frequented,  ihnt  of  Pari,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  picturesque  valley  of  Anuanu,  is  1800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  over 
the  vale  of  Kolau,  ten  mites  in  extent,  to  the  ocean  nn  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  island.  The  structure  of  the  island  is  volcanic,  and 
many  extinct  craters  are  visible. 

The  settlement  at  Honoruru  presents  many  striking-  instances 
of  civilization.  Supplies  are  abundant  and  reasonable :  beef  ex- 
cellent. The  Taro  (arum  exciUentum)  is  plentiful,  and  forms  the 
chief  food  of  the  natives.  Many  European  vegetables  are  novir 
commonly  sold  in  the  markets.  As  many  as  sixty  vessels  have 
been  anchored  in  ttiis  port  at  the  some  time.  A  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival  a  Japanese  junk  bad  been  driven  to  the  islatid 
in  distress  :  the  crew  bad  suffered  much  from  cold.  They  had 
probably  been  driven  off  the  coast  of  Japan  by  strong  westerly 
gales,  carried  to  the  N.E,  till  they  met  with  northerly  winds, 
which  drove  the  vessel  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

I  had  the  gratification  while  here  of  meeting  Mr-  T)oug1as, 
whose  subsequent  melancholy  death  in  Hawaii  is  well  known, 
and  of  making  se\eral  excursions  in  the  mountains  with  him. 

Mavi.  or  Mowee,  Oct.  3,  1835. — This  island,  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance on  the  northern  side,  presents  the  appearance  of  two  ele- 
vated peninsulas  connected  by  a  low  isthmus.  It  extends  in  a 
N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  about  forty  miles,  and  is  separated  from 
Hawaii  to  the  S.E,  by  a  channel  twenty  miles  broad,  and  may  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.*  The  face  of  the  island  ex- 
hibits the  strong  contrasts  of  luxuriant  verdure  nnd  volcanic 
sterility  so  prevalent  in  this  group. 

The  settlement  of  Lahaina  or  Raheina  is  small,  yet  contains  a 
very  neat  Christian  church,  a  market,  read injj- room,  t^c.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,000 ;  the  natives  are 
intelligent,  orderly,  healthy,  and  well  under  the  control  of  the 
American  missionaries,  who  have  great  influence  here. 

Guadalupe,  Nov.  20. — This  island,  bearing  E.N.E.,  twenty 
miles  distant,  presented  high  land  with  two  elevated  peaks  at  ilx 
southern  extreraitv.  Its  position,  according  to  our  observations, 
is  in  lat.  28"  54''N.,  long.  118°  22' W.;  several  charts  place  it 
thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  this  latitude. -j-  It  appeared  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length  and  about  1000  feet  in  height. 

In  lal.  19°  N.,  long.  107°  W.,  about  half  way  between  tlie 
group  of  Re^illa-gigedo  nnd  the  continent  of  America,  a  rejnark- 

■  Thii  would  imjily  na  cleviiiou  of  about  GJOO  rcvt.— Ed. 

t  Kvvn  in  Admiral  Kruscnsliin'i  piceUeal  rhail  nf  (he  Pacific  OcrDn,  it  Vn  in 
C8°  34'  N. ;  il  »  com-'cted  lu  ill  tim-  poiitiou  iu  liig  Suiplcmi^nt.  yet  uirrn  in  his  tiil.lu 
or 'li-i.blful  poiitiuu'.,  p.  104.     In  Arrqw^niih-^Charti-rtliB  Pacific,  LI  i.  in  23°  31'. 
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able  milk-white  and  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  was  noticed 
at  midnight  all  around  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sec  from  the  mast- 
head, which  lasted  till  daylight ;  nothing  could  be  detected  in 
the  water  to  account  for  it,  nor  could  any  soundings  be  obtained. 

In  lat.  5°  N.,  103°  W.  long.,  the  vicinity  of  land  was  suspected 
from  the  presence  of  amphibious  birds  and  sea-weed,  and  in 
6°  35'  N.,  104°  VV.,  a  pelican,  about  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  of  a 
dusky  brown  plumage,  took  refuge  in  the  ship  and  was  captured. 
The  nearest  land  was  presumed  to  be  Duncan's  Island,  of  doubt- 
ful existence.*  A  female  sperm  whale,  taken  near  this  spot,  con- 
tained a  mature  fretus,  wliich  was  anatomically  examined  :  it  was 
fourteen  feet  long  by  six  feet  iu  girth. 

Marquesas  or  MENOASAf  group,  Feb.  i!7,  1835. — The  ele- 
valed  land  of  Hood's  Island,  or  Fetugu,  was  seen  bearing  S.W, 
j  S.,  distant  about  fifty  miles.^  On  the  following  morning  saw 
Jioapoa.  Sanla  Dominica,  and  shortly  after  Santa  Chruitina  and 
Snn  Pedro,  and  anchored  in  Resolution  Bay  of  Cook,  or  Port 
Madre  de  Dios  of  Mendaiia. 

Santa  Chrisliiia,  or  TWtuafuuf  the  natives,  extends  in  a  N.N.E. 
nnd  S.S.W.  direction  about  ten  miles ;  an  elevated  rocky  ridge 
runs  throughout  the  island,  throwing  off  spurs  to  the  east  and 
west  towards  the  sea,  and  thus  dividing  the  lowland  into  distinct 
valleys,  only  accessible  by  land  over  the  high  hills  wliich  bound 
them.  I  obtained  the  native  names  of  twelve  ^'alleys  from  Reso- 
lution Bay  (Vaitahii)  in  order  round  the  island.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegelation  ;  forests 
of  bread  fruit,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit  trees.  I'he  natural  pro- 
ductions are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Society  Islands :  the  wild 
cotton  is  superior  to  that  cultivated  in  many  islands;  the  sugar 
cane  abtmdanl,  large  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality:  the 
palmyTa,  or  fan  palm,  also  grows  here,  although  unknown  iu  the 
Society  or  ijandwich  Islands. 

The  population  of  Santa  Christina  is  estimated  at  1400  persons; 
the  appearance  of  the  natives  robust  and  healthy,  with  handsome 
features.  Each  valley  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  chief,  who 
maintains  feudal  independence.  At  the  time  of  our  yiah  the 
island  had  been  for  some  lime  in  a  stale  of  profound  peace  ;  the 
natives  were  generally  honest  and  well  behaved,  nnd  our  officers 
and  crew  associated  and   traded  with  them  at  the  different  valleys 

*  Duncan's  Iilsiid  was  au  tiiuncd  ia  1787  nfltr  Ihu  matlvi' of  n  rnvrcliantveswl. 
L»l.  6°  N.,  long.  106°  W.  of  Gtecnwjth.  Sve  Kriuen.tuni'i  Mimuire*  Hj-diogra, 
phiqiiri,  tol.  ii.,|'.  5S. — Ei>. 

f  or  tbU  gtoup  of  tliirteea  iBtuadi,  CKteiKlini;  200  milts  in  u  N.W.  and  S.E  di- 
nctiim,  four  ot  tlie  (oulh-catlctu  portion  were  diacuvrrcd  by  Men  J  nil  4  ia  1596;  sua 
by  Cuok  in  1776;  the  re.t  by  the  Amroconi  in  1797,  aud  by  Ihem  enllvd  IliB 
Wuhinclon  laluids.  Tliry  w«re  numed  MuqliFsut  da  Mcnduia  b^  ML-udaii',  out 
of  campUmenl  to  Dan  Qarciiide  Mrndoca,  ttwn  \'iceioy  of  Fviu. — bu. 

t  Thin  would  luppoMi  B  kei^lit  of  aX  leosl  SUOU  feel. — lilii. 
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without  any  unpleasantness  occurring,  and  during  my  estended 
excursions  over  the  country,  I  experienced  every  assistance,  hos- 
pitality and  kindness.  Not witlis landing;,  however,  llie  peaceful 
aspect  of  the  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  commander  of  ■ 
ship  visiting  them  to  be  on  his  guard,  since  tiiey  are  extremely 
capricious,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  outrages  when  least 
suspecied. 

Two  missionaries  we  conveyed  from  England  for  this  island 
were  settled  at  the  valley  opening  upon  Resolution  Bay  with  as 
much  ptimfort  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  They  had  found 
but  little  encouragement,  however,  in  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tives, who,  though  ibey  had  abolished  open  idolatry,  retained  tbe 
greater  pan  of  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  their  heathen  state. 
The  language  of  these  people  has  some  striking  peculiarities, 
but  partakes  largely  of  both  the  Tahitian  and  Hawaiian  dialects. 

llesolution  Bay,  descTibed  by  Cook,  corresponds  to  the  valley 
of  Vailahii.  On  the  l>each  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gushes  from  the 
f^ce  of  a  rocky  cliff,  and  affords  shipping  a  convenient  and  gooil 
supply  of  tliis  essential.  It  is  the  same  watering  place  indicated 
by  Cook,  and  the  jlow  is  supplied  by  a  mountain  stream  not  visible 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cckisI.  Kutiti,  the  principal  chief  of  Vai* 
tahu,  is  a  shrewd  and  avaricious  man,  elderly  and  very  corpulent. 
He  is  eager  to  encourage  the  visits  of  shipping  to  his  port,  since, 
through  his  traffic  with  them,  and  consequent  acquirement  of  mus' 
kels,  &.C.,  he  contrives  to  maintain  considerable  influence  over  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  island.  This  chief  is  the  patron  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, and  ttiT  the  benefit  of  their  cause  it  is  to  be  wishe<l  he 
were  absolute.  The  coast  of  Santa  Christina  is  rocky,  abrupt, 
and  surf-beaten  :  no  coral  reef  encircles  and  protects  its  shores, 
nor  those  of  any  other  island  of  this  group.  Nevertheless,  the 
detritus  of  coral  is  abundant  on  the  beaches  around  the  island. 
In  return  for  supplies  of  live  stock  and  vegetables  to  shipping, 
the  natives  alone  require  and  value  muskets  and  ammunition  and 
ti>bacco.  Of  the  muskets  thus  obtained  they  retain  the  best,  and 
export  the  remainder  to  the  neighbouring  islands  unfrequented 
by  foreign  shipping 

Rimpoa. — Hove  to  off  Port  .larvis,  on  the  west  side,  with  good 
nnchoroge,  to  land  three  natives  of  the  island  who  had  accom- 
panied us  from  Oahu,  where  they  had  been  left  by  an  American 
ship.  Several  canoes  came  off  to  the  ship,  and  the  natives  ex- 
jnessed  much  disam)ointment  that  we  would  not  anchor  and 
trade  with  ihem.  The  principal  native  amongst  them  brought 
with  him  a  written  list  of  the  ships  that  had  visited  the  island, 
and  a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,*  but  who  was  the  author  of  these 

*  Ht.  BeiiDHtt  has  kiudly  preienleJ  t,  cupy  lu  Hie  libtuiy  of  tha  Sodely.  The 
rhnrt  .»  rt-itiiiilj  a  ri,ui;ti  At'eh,  but  it  makw  Port  Jnrvii  on  the  N.W.  tida,  with 
good  anchorage  in  eighteen  rathoun— wood  ubA  watei. — Bd. 
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MSS,  I  cnuld  not  ascertain.  The  island  of  Ronpoa  appears  to 
be  nearly  lliesame  sine  as  Sta.  Christina,  and  equally  mountainous, 
nJ(rg:ed,  and  bold.  The  summits  of  many  of  its  mountains  pre- 
sent conspicuous  columns,  spires  or  pinnacles  of  rocks.  The 
land  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  and  presents 
on  the  coast  a  succession  of  valleys  of  a  highly  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  These  most  prevail  on  the  western  side 
of  the  land,  where  several  ports  with  convenient  anchorage  exist 
which  have  been  visited  by  some  few  Siiutb  Sea  men,  though  the 
island  is  generally  but  little  known  or  frequented.  From  Roa- 
poa  the  island  of  Noukakioa  is  distinctly  visible,  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  the  islands  of  Sla.  Dominica  and  Sta.  Christina,  at  sixty 
miles  distance,  may  be  more  faintly  discerned.  If  it  appears  re- 
markable that  Mcndana,  in  his  discovery  of  the  Marquesas,  should 
leave  Cook  to  discover  Hood's  Island,  which  is  so  very  nsible 
from  the  island  of  Sta.  Dominica,  it  is  yet  miirc  remarkable  that 
Cook  should  have  failed  to  discover  the  island  of  Rnnpnn,  which 
on  a  serene  day  may  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from 
the  beach  at  Resolution  Bay,  Sta.  Christina.* 

Caroline  Island,  April  23,  1836. — This  is  one  of  the  low  coral 
islandsl  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  situated  by  our  observations  in 
lat.  9°  58'  S.,  long,  (measured  from  the  island  of  Raiatea)  150" 
18'  W.  The  entire  island  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  miles  in 
circumference  ;  it  is  circular,  and  composed  of  several  connected, 
small  circular  peninsulas.  A  capacious  and  tranquil  lagoon  oc- 
cupies the  space  wilhln  the  land,  and  is  bounded  on  a  ](orlioii  of 
its  eastern  or  weather  side  by  a  barrier  reef  of  coral,  against 
which  a  heavy  surf  constantly  breaks.  The  structure  of  the  laud 
presented  no  material  but  coral  in  all  its  varied  forms.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  the  soil  did  not  exceed  five  or  sis  feet,  and 
the  coral  rocks  and  shelving  shores  betrayetl  the  progressive  re- 
ceding of  the  ocean  from  the  land  it  had  so  materially  assisted  to 
raise.  Each  compartment  of  the  island  was  covered  by  dense 
vegetation  of  a  highly  verdant  aud  pleasing  character,  some  of  the 
loftiest  trees  attaining  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  No  collection 
of  fresh  water  is  visible  on  the  island,  though  doubtless,  as  in  many 
other  of  the  low  coral  islands,  much  of  good  quality  may  be 
obtained  from  excavations  in  the  sands. 

The  coast  of  Caroline  Island  is  continuous,  with  a  low  and  ex- 

■  The  iliilance  if  fi[l]-ei|;ht  mik-K.  which  proves  Ihu  difvation  ot  Rnapoa  lu  he 
upwudi  af  2JU0  feet,  Quel  SodIb  Chrialiua  about  JOUO  Teel  »bt>Te  the  tea.— Eu. 

t  DiKovei«il  by  Hroughloii  in  1795,  iu  Ut.  9°  57',  long,  l&tf*  iS' W.,  anil 
(loulitlcH  the  sinw  u  Thoniloii  UUnil.  Sen  Krufenalciii,  Mum,  Ilyil.  Sup.,  p.  16. 
The  i>1uid  vtu  kUo  >r«n  by  Captain  Willmcli,  in  13-24,  wh«a  In  command  of  the 
Diiich  cutvctte  Ibu  Lynx  1  and  hu  iivi:s  its  position  9^54'  S.  150°  V  W.  of  Unen- 
iricb.— Sm  Rriia  oin  do  VCuicld  la  do  Jaivn,  1323-4,    vua  J.    f.   M. 'VVillinck. 

Bieds,  1S36.— Kd. 
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tensive  reef  of  compact  roral  rock  stretching  into  the  sea  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  thus  extending  greatly  the  actual  com- 
pass of  the  island.  A  large  extent  of  the  reef  is  left  dry  al  low 
water,  whilst,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  a  boat  may  with  tare 
be  floated  nearly  to  the  verge  of  the  wooded  land.  From  the 
single  observation  made  during  our  stay,  it  would  appear  to  be 
low  water  at  y  a.m.  and  high  water  at  S^  or  3  p.m. 

Our  landing  from  the  boats  was  efierted  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island.  The  boat  was  then  conveyed  across  the  level  tract  of 
fine  coral  sand,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and 
launched  upon  the  waters  of  ihc  central  lagmin,  which  we  crossed 
to  the  reef  on  its  weather  side,  and  discu\  ered  an  aperture  tbrougli 
the  reef,  which  allowed  our  passing  into  the  open  sea  and  again 
returning  to  the  lagoon  without  difficulty.  The  only  quadrupeds 
we  noticed  on  this  island  were  mice.  Upon  a  former  visit  to  this 
ai»t  (seven  years  previous  to  our  visit)  Captain  Stavers  bad 
landed  some  hogs,  but  no  traces  of  the  present  existence  of  those 
animals  on  the  island  were  visible  to  us.  Many  boubics  had 
constructed  their  nests  in  the  trees ;  and  while  terns,  frigate 
birds,  curlews,  a  species  of  totantis,  and  small  pigeons  with 
white  heads  and  brown  general  plumage,  were  also  numerous. 

Fish  were  abundant  in  the  waters  around  the  island  and  also 
in  the  lagoon,  but  not  easily  obtained  on  account  of  the  voracity 
of  the  sharks.  Beche  de  mer  abounded  in  the  shoal  water,  and 
■otne  few  pearl  shells  were  noticed  in  the  lagoon.  The  character 
of  the  vegetation  of  Caroline  Island  accorded  with  that  on  the 
shores  of  the  Society  Islands.  The  wood-land  was  chiefly  formed 
by  the  shrubs  of  Toumefortiti,  which  were  in  full  flower,  and 
emitted  a  fragrance  perceptible  at  some  distance  from  the  lee  side 
of  the  island.  We  found  but  one  tojie  of  rother  dwarfish  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  that  at  its  south  extremity  near  the  margin  of  the 
lagiiou.  The  quantity  of  fruit  tbe  trees  produce  is  great,  but 
the  nuls  are  small,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  often  of  brackish 
taste.  That  some  ship  had  latterly  visited  the  island  was  evident 
from  many  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  having  been  cut  down  to  obtain 
more  easily  their  fruit,  a  practice  often  dangerous,  when  tbew 
trees  afford  important  landmarks  to  navigators,  and  at  all  timea 
selfish  and  mischievous,  and  more  peculiarly  so  here,  where  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  although  increasing  in  number,  are  as  yet  but  few. 
The  only  service  Caroline  Island  can  afford  to  shipping  is  the 
supply  of  cocoa-nuts,  fish,  and  fire-wood. 

Chrislmaa  Inland. — Tliis  is  an  extensive  coral  island,  dongeroui 
of  approach,  and  well  known  as  the  spot  on  which  Cook,  in  hia 
third  voyage  in  1777,  landed  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sua 
We  coasted  rtmnd  about  two -thirds  of  the  island,  and  it  appeared 
to  us  to  bo  more  than  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  wliich  is  the 
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extent  p^ven  by  Cook,  and  to  be  of  a  triangular  form  ralhcr  than 
a  crcscpnt,  with  its  base  to  the  N.W.  The  western  point  of  thn 
island  projects  some  distance  and  is  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees, 
giving  it  a  cheerful  aspect.  We  landed  and  procured  two  boat- 
loads of  the  fruit — no  fresh  water  to  he  found  ;  quails  were  numer- 
ous, as  also  the  peculiar  boobies  mentioned  by  Cook;  lizards, 
land  and  hermit  crabs,  abound.  The  Sida  here  grew  abundantly, 
which  we  had  not  noticed  at  Caroline  Island.  We  found  about 
fifty  fine  cocoa-nut  trees  laid  prostrate  by  fire  and  ase,  the  mis- 
chievous work  of  some  reckless  sailors ;  yet  the  increase  has  been 
great,  as  Cook  records  onlv  thirty  to  have  existed  at  the  period  of 
his  visit.  The  yams,  melon,  and  cocoa-nuts  planted  by  Cook 
on  the  islet  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagiMin  have  alt  disappeared. 
The  position  of  this  islet,  bis  place  of  observation,  is  1°  59'  N. 
fet.,  157°  30'  W.  long. 

Brniker's,  or  Jervis  Island,  May  13,  18.^.5. — Three  days  after 
leaving  Christmas  Island,  and  by  our  calculations  228  miles  S.W. 
of  it,  in  lat.  0*  20'  S.  long.,  160°  .SI'  W.,  measured  from  Rjuatea, 
we  fell  in  with  a  low  and  narrow  island,  extending  east  and  west 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  length,  composed  of  sand  and  coral,  anil 
destitute  of  vegetation  ;  the  centre  of  the  land  was  slightly  raised 
by  a  confused  assemblage  of  masses  of  blackened  coral ;  the 
beach  of  white  sand  was  coasted  by  a  heavy  surf.  It  appears 
doubtful  if  this  is  Bunker's  or  Jervis  Island;  our  position  would 
agree  best  with  the  latter,  but  does  not  coincide  with  either  ,ts 
laid  down  in  our  charts,'  This  is  a  dangerous  shoal  for  ships, 
and  should  be  cautiously  guarded  against,  as  even  by  daylight  it 
only  presents  at  a  short  chstance  an  indistinct  white  lino,  and  the 
birds  are  not  remarkable  in  number  or  character.  Some  years 
since  the  Marj-,  English  South-seaman,  ran  ashore  on  Jervis 
'  iland,  and  was  lost,  her  crew  residing  on  the  sterile  land  until 
rescued  by  a  passing  ship. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  positions  of  these  various 
iillands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  traversed  in 

Captain  Browne,  ot  tbe  Engliih  ship  Etiza  Ftancii,  dUcorered,  oD  the  Slat 
•Jftuj^l,  1S2I,  a  kmall  ittand,  Evemika  in  rirciimfeienFO,  and  cmeicd  with  bushca, 
•ad  deterniined  iti  positian  to  be  0°  23' S.  lat.,  159°  46*  iong.yf.ol  Greenvich, 
which  it  prabnbly  tbe  same  island  called  by  the  AioericBiia  BviikeT.  Tfaf  tu  ii  a  Axf- 
frience  of  Tarty-tive  inilei  of  lougitude  betwren  the  iwrntiuD  of  this  leen  by  M(. 
Benaett  and  that  of  Mr.  Bruwne :  but  u>  the  latitude  it  nearly  the  same,  thura  can 
be  lillle  doubt  they  are  the  name  inland.  But  Jervit  Islaoil,  although  in  nearly  the 
■ame  latitude,  liei  10°  failhec  to  the  westvonl,  according  tn  Knueuateru's  Atlaiof 
the  PaciBc  Ocean ;  yet  this  position  is  very  doubtful ;  and  any  master  of  u  South- 
MBinan,  or  other  Teasel  frequenting  these  teas,  will  render  an  important  eeriif a  to 
l^diDeraphy  \rj  filing  and  making  public  the  position  of  this  or  any  of  tho  numcr- 
4Ua  iilanda  whose  situalion  is  marked  doubtful  in  our  charts.  AiroWBmilh's 
Chart  of  tbe  PaciEc,  1832,  gives  Jervis  Island  in  iti  correct  position,  as  JBleimiaed 
\ij  Captun  Browue. — Ed. 
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every  direction  by  British  shippings  should  not  be  determined  by 
some  competent  authority :  it  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  and 
in  which  many  valuable  lives  and  much  property  are  deeply  in- 
terested. 

Dec.  12, 1835. — Saw  land  bearing  N.N.E.  fifteen  miles,  which 
ocmsisted  of  a  group  of  three  islands  extending  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  of  moderate  size,  rugged,  elevated,  and  apparently 
rocky  and  barren.  By  our  observations  this  group  lies  in  24**  9' 
N.,  long.  1 12°  39'  W.,  but  no  land  is  laid  down  in  our  modem 
charts  in  this  position.  A  chart  of  ancient  date  places  three 
Lobos  Islands  ninety  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  spot,  and  an 
ordinary  map  of  North  America  of  1814  places  islands  in  the 
vicinity  under  the  name  of  Celisos.*  Upon  our  arrival  at  Cape 
St.  Lucas  we  were  informed  that  the  existence  of  these  islands 
had  been  announced,  and  that  some  small  vessels  in  quest  of  furs 
had  endeavoured  to  visit  them  but  without  success.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  situated  as  they  are  in  the  direct  route  of  shipping 
making  Cape  St.  Lucas,  a  route  annually  followed  by  numerous 
South- Seamen,  they  should  have  remained  so  long  unknown. 
From  the  situation  and  character  of  the  islands^  it  is  probable  the 
fur  seal  abounds  on  their  shores. 

California,  Dec.  Id. — Hove  to  off  the  mouth  of  a  bay  between 
Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Cape  Palmo,  the  southern  extremities  of  the 
isthmus  of  California,  where  is  a  small  grazing  settlement  which 
supplied  us  with  excellent  beef,  poultry,  and  cheese.  The  land 
about  Cape  St.  Lucas,  which  forms  the  S.W.  extreme,  is  bold, 
rugged,  and  mountainous ;  the  lowlands  appear  flat  and  sandy. 
The  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  a  little  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Cape,  and  the  bay  affords  a  fair  roadstead  with  seventeen 
fathoms  water  at  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  but  open  to  the 
S.E.  gales,  which  are  very  severe.  The  tide  here  is  regular,  with 
a  rise  and  fall  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  level  plain  which  opens  on 
the  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  deep  by  ten  in  breadth ;  it  is  chiefly 
covered  with  brushwood.  The  vegetation  afforded  some  splendid 
specimens  of  cactus,  rising  as  a  distinct  and  fluted  column  to  the 
height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  Shipping  may  here  prociu-e 
fuel,  water,  and  provisions ;  a  bullock  costs  from  five  to  ten  dol- 

^  In  Kriisensiem*8  and  in  Arrow8mith*s  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Loboi 
Islands  are  hiid  down  in  26°  50'  N.,  and  1 14'^  30'  W.,  or  150  miles  N.N.VV.  of  this 
t^roup.  The  C'tlisos,  above  mentioned,  strange  us  it  may  appeal*,  is  most  probably  a 
corruption  of  A  lejos,  signifying  **in  the  offing**  or  *'  afar  off,"  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  Kruscnstenrs  Tableau  des  lies  Problematiques  in  lat.  24°  50'  N.,  long. 
115'*  30'  W.  of  Greenwich,  as  rocks  having  been  seen  in  1791.  The  group  seen  by 
Mr.  Bennett  is  only  fifty  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  San  Lazaro,  on  the  isthmus  of  Cali- 
fornia, within  thirty  miles  of  Vancouver's  track  in  1795,  and  within  twenty  miles 
of  Colnctt'siul793.— Ed. 
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Jars.  The  residents  are  about  thirty  persons,  and  the  whole  farm 
belongs  tu  one  person  :  their  commerce  is  confined  to  the  En^hgh 
and  American  South-Seanicn  who  visit  the  bay  for  sui>plies.  Red 
and  white  granite  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  the  plain ;  close  in  with  the  land  I  oblaincd  a 
species  of  sea  weed  exactly  resembling  the  sargasso  or  gulf-weed 
{Puc^a  nutans)  of  the  Atlantic.  A  current  was  experienced  set- 
ting to  the  east. 

May  26.  1836.— In  lat.  2°  Stf  S.,  long.  175°  10'  E.,  discovereil 
H  low  and  extensive  island  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees ; 
sandy  beach  and  little  surf;  some  smoke  seen  would  lead  to  the 
idea  that  the  island  was  inhabited.  This  island  ivns  supposed  to 
be  Hurd's  or  Rotch's;  if  the  former,  it  is,  by  our  obsen-ations, 
laid  down  on  the  chart  3°  to  the  eastward  of  its  true  position,  as 
given  above,*  In  2^  j3'  S.,  long.  174°  55'  E.,  observed  a  re- 
markable line  of  froth  on  the  sea,  some  yards  in  width  and  of 
great  extent,  and  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  dead  birds,  fish, 
shells,  drift  wood,  Sic,  which  seemed  to  indimtc  the  limits  of  a 
current,  and  in  fact  we  found  that  after  entering  it  we  lost  the 
Strong  N.W.  current  that  had  hitherto  accompanied  us. 

Tench's  Island,  June  13. — This  island  appeared  low,  and 
small,  and  wooded,  but  conspicuous  from  its  groups  of  tall  trees 
rising  above  the  underwood.  Passed  Mathias  Island,  discovered 
by  Dampier  in  1700,  and  on  the  27th  June  got  sight  of  the  dark 
and  elevnted  mountain  land  of  New  Guinea;  steered  through 
the  Gillolo  passage,  and  on  the  17th  July  anchored  off  the  Malay 
Tillage  of  Sutranha,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Timor. 
Here  may  be  procured  supplies  of  fuel,  water,  and  provisiona, 
After  a  week's  stay  here  we  sailed  for  the  Cope  of  GootI  Hope, 
which  we  roimded  on  the  12th  September,  touched  at  St.  Helena, 
sighted  Ascension  and  Flnres,  and  on  the  20lh  November,  1836, 
entered  the  British  Channel,  after  an  absence  of  thi'ec  years  and 
twenty- four  days. 

•  Hard  Island,  in  Knncnsle|u"<  Mini.  HyiL,  is  giTen  in  2°  43"  8.,  lonif.  177°  V 
E„u  dincovereil  by  the  Eliialwth  in  1809;  uul  RofM  lalnad  in  2°  3(KS.,  176° 
IVE.,  diacoveriidby  Captain  Clerk,  or  the  Juhn  Pulmcr.  in  1826:  it  !■  rrobablf  liie 
Utier  iiiiiad  that  was  seen  by  Ihe  Tiucan.  a«  tbv  Utitudo  aRreei  etactly.  althoneh 
there  is  iL  ditferencB  of  a  dBgruB  in  tongitu.la.  S«o  Knuennletn's  Sup.  Mfiin.  Hjd., 
Pp,  3  and  10;  Arrowsmilh'i  Chart  of  the  PaciBc  eonccled  to  1832.  la  uiuo  shrtbi, 
placca  Hiipe  Island  in  tha  poaition  of  Huiil  Island  of  Kcuieniteni  and  Botcb'a 
itUnd  M  ftbove. — Ed. 
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XIX. — Some  Account  of  the  Fliydts,  or  Wandering  Tribes  of 
Persia,  obtained  in  the  Years  1814  and  1815.  By  James 
MoRiER,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  several  well-informed  Persians,  that 
perhaps  one-fom'th  of  the  population  of  Persia  consists  of  wan- 
dering communities,  forming  an  almost  distinct  class  by  the  nature 
of  their  habits  and  their  modes  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  We 
will  first  investigate  their  origin,  then  look  into  their  present 
condition,  observe  how  they  are  governed,  how  they  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  state,  and  then  remark  upon  the  advantage  to 
which  they  might  be  turned  as  military  bodies. 

The  Pliydts*  in  general  are  not  original  Persians,  but  may  be 
compared  to  foreign  shoots  grafted  upon  the  main  stock.  The 
original  Persian  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  old-esta- 
blished towns  and  districts  of  the  provinces.  The  accretion  of 
new  population  flowed  in  both  from  the  east  and  the  west.  Until 
the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Saracens  (a.  d.  651),  her  people 
might  be  said  to  be  unmixed.  They  having  conquered  the 
country,  spread  themselves  even  to  Balkh,  Bokhdri,  and  Merv, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Persian  nation,  and,  it  is  said,  first 
inoculated  it  with  roving  propensities.  The  next  tribe  of  wan- 
derers was  brought  from  the  eastward,  in  1234,  with  Jengfz 
Khan,  which  was  followed  by  Timur,  who  crossed  and  re-crossed 
Persia  so  frequently,  that  many  of  his  hordes  were  even  left  in 
Turkey,  where  they  exist  to  this  day  under  the  name  of  Ytiruk 
[wanderer]. 

Such  in  general  terms  may  be  called  the  origin  of  the  Iliyats, 
but  each  tribe  has  its  own  particular  history,  recording  whence  it 
came,  and  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  Persia.  Many  have 
become  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages,  therefore  the  tribes  are 
classed  into  what  are  called  Shehr'nishm,  or  dwellers  in  cities, 
and  SaJird-nishm,  or  dwellers  in  the  field  A  few  only  have  ad- 
hered to  their  original  modes  of  life,  and  abide  all  the  year  round 

*  riiyat  and  Hit  (Memoirs  of  Abdu-l  Kerltn,  by  Gladwin,  p.  29)  arc  the  Arabic 
plurals  of  I'liyah  or  I'iah,  singulars  formed  from  the  TurkiKh  word  1%  or  its  deri- 
vative Ili.  I'l,  and  consequently  I'lah,  signifies  a  family  or  tribe,  and  is  synonjr- 
mous  with  the  Arabic  word  'ashfrah,  used  for  *'  tribe'*  by  the  Kurds.  Hence,  it 
may  be  remarked,  the  names  of  several  Turkish  provinces,  I'ch-Il,  HamJd-iU, 
KhojUh'lK,  R(im-(l(,  &c.,  mean  the  country  inhabited  by  *'  the  Interior  Family,"  or 
tribe  of  Hamfd,  Khojah,  the  Romans,  &c.  The  first  writer  who  speaks  of  the 
I'liy&t,  under  the  name  of  E^ii,  is  the  learned  Jesuit,  Villotte  (Voyages  d'un  Mis- 
sionaire,  Paris,  1730,  p.  112).  Accounts  of  them  are  also  given  by  M.  Rousseau 
(Notice  Historique  de  la  Perse),  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  502), 
Sir  W.  Ouscley  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  307),  M.  Jaubert  (Voyages,  240,  241,  250-256), 
Malte-Brun  (Precis  de  la  Geographie,  vol.  iii.  p.  280),  and  M«  Dupr6  (Voyage  en 
Perse,  Paris,  1819,  vol.  ii.  p.  452).— F.  S. 
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in  tents,  in  the  winter  keeping  to  the  plains,  and  in  the  summer, 
seeking  the  pasturage  of  the  mountains.  In  their  own  estimation, 
they  look  upon  the  ShekT-nishins  as  degenerate,  applauding  the 
hardihood  and  stmplicit)'  of  manners  of  those  who  have  no  other 
dwelling-place  than  the  tent,  and  reviling  those  who  recur  to  the 
luxuries  of  a  house  and  the  protection  uf  a  city. 

The  principal  tribes  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Kijar.*  This  is  the  tribe  of  the  present  king  of  Persia, 
and  takes  its  origin  from  Turkistan.  It  come  into  Persia  with 
O'gdz  Khan,  grandson  of  Jcngiz,  and  branches  of  it  have  taken 
root  in  Kazwfn  and  the  territory  of  Erivan.  There  is  a  popular 
notion,  however,  that  its  origin  is  from  Damjiscus,  and  the  circum- 
stance which  calumny  has  evidently  added,  that  many  of  the  tribe 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  the  hated  Yezid,  who  killed  their  be- 
loved lin^  Huscin,  helps  much  to  increase  the  udium  in  which 
they  are  held.  They  are  subdivided  into  six  smaller  families,  viz. : 
Kavinlii,  Deveblii,  Shdmbejdti,  Ydknri.bfish.j  and  KSjfir  Kazvfni. 
The  king's  family  is  of  the  Kavanlus,  and  his  mother  of  the 
Ydkdri-biishes.  They  do  not  count  altogelher  more  than  400 
houses,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Khunekwars.\  and  their  chief  place 
of  residence  is  Aster-iib^d  and  Tehran.  Some  few  are  at  Erivdn 
and  Merv,  and  generally  at  all  places  governed  by  a  Shdh-zddeh, 
or  king's  son.  They  are  all  Shehr-nhhins,  or  dwellers  in  cities. 
Their  old  wandering  habits,  however,  break  out  in  the  si>ring. 
Fat-h  'All  ShAli  invariably  quitted  his  winter  quarters,  or  kishidk 
of  Tehriin,  and  proceeded  to  his  Yaildk,  or  summer  quarters  of 
Sultdniyeh,  O'jdn,  Firijz  Kiih,  or  Cheshmeh  'All',  as  suited  the 
humour  or  necessity  of  the  day,  and  there  spread  his  camp  and 
bis  cattle  over  the  surrounding  pasturages. 

2.  The  Afshdrs.  They  call  themselves  originally  of  the 
Turkoman  tribes,  and  are  divided  into  two  principal  branches, 
Sh£mlu  and  Kirklu.§  This  is  a  large  tribe,  and  counts  altogether 
about  20,000  bouses,  but  it  is  not  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
kmg,  who  docs  not  willingly  give  their  members  places  of  confi- 
dence about  his  person,  jierhaps  owing  to  the  andcnt  grudge 
handed  down  in  his  family  against  the  famous  Nadir,  who  was  an 
Afshar,  and  who  killed  Fat-h  'All  Kbfin,  their  ancestor,  the  first 
powerful  chief  of  the  Kdjars.  Nfidir  was  of  the  Kirklti,  and 
they  who  arc  famous  for  their  vaunting,  do  not  pride  themselves  a 
little  upon  their  affinity  to  so  great  a  conqueror.  They  principally 
reside  in  towns,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  at 

•  Ptoljably  Kaehir,  (fugilive,J  from  Iheir  atlncli  flying.— F.  S. 

t  Upper-hBMl.— r.  S. 

t  KhWh  a  now  pronounced  KhAnvh  b  Pvtsia,—  F,  8, 

\  Foity-fin,  ItoD)  I^k,  "  furtf ."— F.  S. 
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Abiverd^  the  birth-place  of  N4dir,  and  at  Kel&t>  the  place  he  so 
carefully  peopled  and  strengthened. 

3.  The  Arabs.  This  tribe  is  originally  from  the  province  of 
Nejd,  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  its  descent  is  of  the  purest  Arab 
blood.  In  the  reign  of  Shdh  Isma'il^  it  is  said  that  from  2000  to 
3000  fdimilies  were  transported  from  that  country  to  a  tract  of 
pasture  ground  to  range  over  from  Ardistdn  to  Herdt  and  Mesh- 
hed,  in  which  they  have  increased  to  about  6000  tents.  They 
more  particularly  retain  their  pastoral  habits,  and  are  almost  all 
Sahrd-nisfun,  or  dwellers  in  the  plains.  They  are  of  the  Sunni 
sect,  and  partly  preserve  their  language,  although  they  have 
changed  their  national  costume.  Their  principal  and  purest 
branches  are  the  MansM,  Ameri,  Khex^,  She-bdzi,  DcbeUi, 
Zangi,  Meishmest,  Kardiy  Kelabi,  Baseri,  and  Nakki. 

4.  Lak.*  This  is  a  very  large  tribe,  subdivided  into  many 
families ;  they  are  Persians>  and  tradition  teaches  them  to  date 
their  origin  from  the  Kaianian  dynasty,  Kai  in  ancient  Persian  or 
Pehlevi  meaning  either  a  great  king  or  a  giant.  The  Zends,  the 
tribe  of  the  famous  Kerim  Khin^  are  Laks,  and  one  and  all 
are  renowned  for  being  thieves.  They  are  much  dispersed 
throughout  Persia,  but  their  principal  seats  are  about  Kazvin, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Fdrs  and  Mazanderdn.  Their  chief 
families  are  the  Beirdnavend,  f  Khdjahvend,  ^  Naddvend,  Naka- 
vend,  Jelilawcnd,  'Abdu-l-meliki,  and  Siydhvakhshdn.  Part  of 
this  tribe  look  upon  'All  as  God,  and  are  called  Naseri,  from  the 
name  of  their  chief,  who,  they  say,  first  gave  rise  to  this  doctrine. 
It  is  affirmed  that  Mohammed,  the  false  prophet,  sent  Naseri, 
one  of  his  friends,  to  accompany  'All  to  the  wars — that  when  they 
reached  the  Shatt,  or  the  Euphrates,  the  latter  sent  Naseri  to 
reconnoitre  the  stream,  and  inquire  of  the  fishes  where  was  the 
ford.  An  ancient  fish  replied,  '^  He  who  sent  you  to  us  also 
knows  the  ford.'*  Upon  which  Naseri  returned,  and  exclaimed, 
addressing  'All,  "  You  are  God !"  'All  at  that  instant  killed  him, 
but  brought  him  to  life  again.  ''Now  I  know  for  certain  that 
you  are  God,"  said  Naseri;  and  thus  commenced  his  belief. 
They  arc  also  called  'All  Ilahi,  or  'Ali-God-men,  and  do  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Mohammed.     They  have  books 

*  Called  Lek  by  M.  Jouannin  (Extrait  d'un  Itio6raire  en  Perse,  par  M.  [Roassean,] 
ParU)  1813,  p.  9).  Lek  and  Lak  are  spelt  with  the  same  letters,  but  diffi^rently 
pronounced  in  different  provinces.  They  are  the  third  division  (kism)  of  the  Kurds, 
otherwise  called  Kelhordn  (Jehlin-numi,  p.  449). — F.  S. 

f  It  is  probable  that  branches  of  the  same  tribe  may  have  been  affiliated  in  the 
different  diviriions  of  the  Kurds,  for  the  Beir4ncvend  are  placed  in  the  French  List 
(p.  9)  among  the  P(sh-k6h  Lors. — F.  S. 

X  The  Khojahvends  and  Baydts  are  IlHts,  and  speak  the  Turkish  language 
(Malte-Brun,  vol.  iii.  p.  287).— F.  S. 
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of  tlioir  own,  and  ficknowledjrn  a  P(r  •  or  mint,  in  whom  th^ 
jilaco  G^real  faith.  Their  total  numbers  nre  reckoned  at  about 
aO.OOO  bouses,  and  they  live  partly  in  cities  and  partly  keep  the 
plain. 

5.  Feili.  This  is  the  most  numeroas  tribe  in  Persia,  and  is 
the  more  formidable  from  beinfj  collected  in  one  region,  not  dis- 
persed, like  most  of  the  others,  in  small  detachments  in  different 
parts,  but  living  compact  and  united.  It  consisU  of  100,000 
houses,  which  occupy  the  western  aide  of  the  mountains  of  Lu- 
ristan,  the  territory  of  Shiister,  Dizfiil,  Uavfeeh,  the  banks  of  the 
Kerkheh  and  the  Kirun,  and  arc  mostly  Sahr^-nishlns.  Some 
part  of  this  tribe  hare  retired  to  the  momitEuns  to  a  place  called 
Pasht  K(ih,  which  may  be  rendered  the  '  'back  of  the  mountain," 
where  taking  advantage  of  the  inaccessible  position  of  their  dwel- 
ling-places, they  profess  to  be  independent  of  the  government. 

6.  Baydt.  This  is  a  small  tribc^  calculated  at  about  1,000 
houses,  which  originated  in  Turkistlln,  and  is  dispersed  in  towns 
and  dties  through  different  parts  of  Persia. 

7.  Kurd.  These  are  branches  of  the  same  people  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  and  were  brought  by 
Sh^h  Ismd'il  from  Kurflistdn,  and  settled  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Persia,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Turkom^ins.  They 
then  consisted  of  4,000  houses,  which  now  have  increased  to 
50,0(X).  They  are  formidable  both  on  account  of  their  numbers 
and  bravery.  They  retain  much  of  their  language.!  althoug-h  they 
have  quitted  their  characteristic  dress,  and  adopted  that  of  Persia. 
Their  principal  plaf^s  to  the  eastward  are  Burujud.^  Khfibushan, 
Isferfiyin,  Chiniirfin,  and  Derejex.  Many  live  in  tents  and  some 
in  houses.  They  are  subdioded  into  Shddilu,  Kard-cherehlii,  and 
Ycridfs,  and  are  still  famous  for  their  ihieving  and  plundering 
talents. 

5.  Kurd  Baclieh,  or  Kurdish  Children.  This  small  tribe  has 
arisen  from  an  intermixture  of  the  Kurds  and  Laks.  The  l'Ii)'fita 
do  not  intermarry  without  the  permission  of  their  Elders,  without 
which  precaution  murder  and  bloodshed  frequently  take  place 
among  them,  in  this  instance  the  bitcrmarriages  took  place  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties,  whence  sprung  the  Kurd 
Bachehs,  or  the  Children  of  Kurds. 

8.  A'imitk.  These  arc  Sunni  in  religion,  and  of  an  Afghiln 
origin,   though  some  say  they  originally  came  from   Turkislfin. 

•  Pit,  i.r.  Mnior,  Dud  tBchni«»]ly,  spiritual  guiwriot.  mint,— F.  S. 
f  Thv  kuid  tongue  ii  an  uncicut  diakct  of  the  Peniaii,  u  sppeon  tioax  Fstbei 
QanoDi'R  Giunmaiiu  Curds.  Roma,  1787. — F.8. 
J  Bujnuid  (Fiater).— F.  8. 
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They  consist  of  about  50,000  houses,  and  are  all  Sahrd-nishins* 
Their  chief  places  of  residence  are  in  the  southernmost  parts  of 
Khordsan,  near  Kari  Khdf  and  Bakhez.  They  are  in  great 
measure  indentified  with  the  Hezdreh. 

9.  Hez^eh.  This  tribe  is  called  50,000  houses  in  number, 
and  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandah^  and  Kdbul,  and  in 
Sistdn.     They  are  Aigh&ns,  and  live  in  towns  and  villages. 

10.  Baluch.  These  live  mostly  in  tents,  and  are  calculated  at 
3000  to  4000  families  in  the  S.  of  Persia. 

11.  Bijib^.     Two  hundred  houses. 

12.  Khoddbendehlu,  or,  the  Servants  of  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge 'All  for  God ;  consist  of  1,000  families,  live  for  the  greatest 
part  near  Tehran,  and  call  themselves  of  old  Persian  origin. 

13.  Bakhtiy&ri.'*'  This  is  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  inhabit 
the  high  lands  of  Lur,  and  are  remarkable  for  being  a  brave, 
hardy  race  of  people.  They  calculate  their  numbers  at  about 
100,000  houses,  and  the  account  which  they  give  of  themselves,  is 
that  they  came  from  Rum  (a  general  word  for  Turkey)  and  that 
they  are  not  of  Persian  origin.  Their  language  has  much  of  the 
old  Fdrsi  in  it,  and  has  great  affinity  to  that  of  the  Laks.  The 
tribe  is  mostly  spread  in  the  Ydildfcs  and  Kishldks,  that  is,  summer 
and  winter  quarters,  from  Kirmto  to  K&zerun,  and  from  Kom  to 
Shuster.  They  live  in  villages  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  houses 
each,  in  difficult  nooks  of  the  mountains  wherever  they  can  get 
water  and  grass,  and  some  establish  themselves  in  caves  of  remote 
and  dangerous  access.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  a  burial,  they 
make  the  same  rejoicings  as  the  Persians  do  at  a  wedding.  They 
collect  together,  and  dance  round  the  grave  to  the  sound  of  music 
and  singing.  Should  the  man  about  to  be  buried  have  been 
killed  in  battle,  they  rejoice  the  more,  for  then  they  look  upon 
his  death  as  haldl,  or  guiltless.  Should  he  die  away  from  his 
own  house,  his  relations  set  up  a  ccenotaph,  place  his  cap,  arms, 
and  other  effects  upon  it,  and  dance  as  before.  Their  principal 
stronghold  is  about  two  posts  from  Dizful,  shortly  called  Dez, 
but  in  the  Bakhtiydri  dialect  Dezimiyunedezu,  f  and  it  is  repre- 
sented as  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  long,  narrow  defile,  which 
it  commands.  It  was  here  that  a  famous  rebel  chief,  Asad  Khdn, 
in  the  year  1813,  took  refuge,  and  surrendered  himself  afterwards 
to  Mohammed  'AH  Mirzd,  the  governor  of  the  province.  The 
Bakhtiydri  are  now  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  the  Haft 
Lcng  and  Chahdr  Leng,  which  again  are  subdivided  into  many  Tiis 

*  The  Bakhtiy&ri  are  Lurs,  or  Lors. — F.  S. 
t  Dezi  mfydneh  Dez(i ;  Dez,  mid*way  between  the  two  Dezes? — F.  S. 
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rar  Shafts.  Leng  in  their  dialect  means  footj  and  the  origin  of  the 
above  desi|;naliona,  was,  it  is  said,  produced  bj-  a  demand  made 
on  the  tribe  ia  ancient  times  for  military  cnntnbutions  in  men  and 
horses.  One  part  of  iLe  tribe,  the  Hafl  Leng.  or  Seven  Feet, 
was  taxed  in  one-seventh  proportion,  whilst  the  Chahdr  Leng,  or 
Four  Feet,  was  taxed  one-fourth.  Their  property  is  ralculated 
by  numbers  of  horses ;  thus  when  in  one  case  seven  feet,  or  one 
horse  and  three  quarters,  was  levied,  the  other  only  contributed 
four  feet,  or  one  horse.  The  Bakhtiy^ri  pride  themselves  much 
upon  their  hospitality,  and  assert  that  any  one  of  their  old  women 
would  go  the  length  even  to  sell  herself  for  a  slave,  rather  than  that 
a  guest  should  want  food,  iiut,  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  this  in- 
formation was  received,  that  the  whole  tribe  was  at  variance  among 
themselves,  and  my  informer  asserted  that  he  himself  had  received 
sixteen  wounds  in  various  affrays  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  Mejlis,  or  assembly  of  his  relatives.  They  are  so  prone  to 
rebellion,  lliat  if  assisted  from  abroad,  it  is  said,  they  would  never 
submit  til  the  dominion  of  Persia,  for  they  assert  decidedly,  that 
they  are  not  of  Persian  origin.  They  do  not  like  the  presence 
of  strangers,  and  are  not  difficult  in  robbing  them,  whenever  ihry 
fall  in  their  way.  They  are  true  to  their  Khans,  and  will  espouse 
their  cause  whenever  called  upon  so  to  do.  The  Shfih  has  con- 
consequently  many  families  of  them  in  separate  villages  about 
Tehrdn,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  remainder,  and 
retains  '2000  in  his  pay  as  Sarbdz,*  or  disciplined  soldiers. 

14.  Shek^gi'.f  This  is  a  large  tribe,  said  to  consist  of  about 
50,000  houses,  principally  inhabitants  of  the  northern  province  of 
Azerbaijan,  and  are  dispersed  over  the  districts  of  Hasht-rud, 
Germ-rud,  Miyfineh,  and  Ardebfl.  The  late  Prince  'Abhiis 
Mirita  drew  from  them  the  greatest  part  of  his  infantry,  disciplined 
after  the  European  manner,  and  very  good  soldiers  they  are  re- 
puted to  make^  if  properly  managed.  Their  language  is  the 
Turkish. 

15.  Sh^h-seven.  The  principal  members  of  this  tribe  arc  in 
Azerbaijan;  they  are  also  in  numbers  about  Tehr^,  and  live 
mostly  in  tents.  Nlidir  Shfih  dispersed  them  throughout  different 
parts  of  Persia.  Their  present  force  is  calculated  at  20,000 
families.  Alwut  100  Shdh-sevens  are  Gholims,  or  privates  in 
the  king's  service,  perfonning  the  duties  of  body-guard ;  their 
language  is  the  Turki»h,J  and  their  origin  from  Turksliln. 

16.  Memacenni.  This  tribe  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance 
oi  its    name  to  that  of  the   Mcmaccni,  mentioned  in  Quintus 


*  Sai-blii,  litcrall;  a  man  ullo  ipuits  with  hii  hnd,  bq  enfant  ptrdu. — 
t  Probably  Shaghighl.    Utt  Maltc-Bnia,  voL  iii.  p.  '.iBS.— F.3. 
X  At  it  theit  name,  lignifyiug  "  \mt  kiag."— >,  S. 
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Curtiiui  (lib.  vii.  c.  6)  as  the  opposers  of  Alexander.*  They 
pride  themselves  upon  their  antiquity^  say  they  are  the  descendants 
of  Rustam,  that  they  came  from  the  province  Sigistdn^f  and  pre- 
serve their  original  wildness  and  independence  by  keeping  almost 
constantly  to  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Fdrs^  and  being  the 
interrupters  of  the  public  security^  by  their  repeated  attacks  upon 
travellers.  Two  of  the  principal  tir  are  the  Rustami  and  the 
Zdli.J  Their  principal  haunt  is  the  KaVeh  Sefi'd,  or  the  White 
Castlc>  on  the  confines  of  M ardasht^  a  strong  position  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  hill^  on  the  summit  of  which  they  have  their  habita- 
tions^ and  pursue  their  agriculture.  Their  numbers  are  calculated 
at  ten  to  twelve  thousand  houses.  They  are  great  admirers  of  the 
Sh^-Ndmeh§  of  Firdausf,  and  pretend  to  have  a  history  of  their 
own,  which,  however,  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  procure. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  tribes  have  written  records, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  information  here  acquired 
concerning  their  numbers,  must  be  held  as  very  uncertain,  such 
a  thing  as  a,  census  of  the  population  or  a  register  for  births 
and  deaths  being  unknown  in  Persia.  The  traditions  of  the 
tribes  are  oral,  and  whenever  they  pretend  to  great  antiquity,  they 
immediately  ascend  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  their  historians,  where 
all  is  darkness.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  possessing  any  popular 
ballads,  which  can  throw  light  upon  their  history.  Each  tribe 
has  a  patois  of  its  own,  bearing  more  or  less  affinity  to  the  Pendan, 
but  whatever  books  they  possess,  are  in  the  Persian  language. 

The  different  tribes  are  now  so  much  spread  throughout  the 
provinces,  that  they  have  almost  lost  that  union  which  could 
render  them  formidable.  It  is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  disperse  them,  and  it  docs  so,  keeping  their  chiefs  as  hos- 
tages about  the  person  of  the  king.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  disperse  the  Arab  tribes,  but  ineffectually ;  consequently 
their  chiefs  are  feared,  and  precautions  taken  to  secure  proper 
hostages  for  their  good  beha\4our. 

Such  of  the  tribes  as  have  become  inhabitants  of  cities,  are 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  which  rule  the  community 
they  have  adopted — generally  speaking  they  are  employed  as 
servants,  attached  to  their  Khdns  either  in  a  military  or  domestic 
capacity. 

The  Sahr^-nishins,  although  taxed  in  various  ways,  and  made 
to  contribute  to  the  military  exigencies  of  the  state,  are  compa- 

'"  AlexaDder  was  then  near  Maracanda  (Samarkand).  The  resemblance  is  pro- 
bably apparent,  not  real ;  as  Memakeni  (the  name  given  in  Quintus  Curtins)  and 
Memacenni  differs  by  one  and  that  a  very  diflerent  letter,  and  the  former  were  far 
from  Persia. — F.  8. 

f  Also  called  Sigistan,  Siyistau,  or  Sistan. — F.  S. 

X  Zal  was  the  father  of  Rustam,  hence  these  Rustamians  and  Zalians. — F.  S. 

^  Shih-n4meh,  t.e.  Book  of  Kin^,  the  great  heroic  poem  containing  the  history, 
or  rather  legends,  of  the  ancient  kings. — F.  S. 
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ely  lets  moleatcd  than  tlie  other  inhabitants.  Their  wealth 
Bconsists  principally  in  cattle,  which  yields  them  a  considerable 
Plevenue,  and  which  they  prefer  U)  that  produced  by  the  culti\-a- 
tion  of  the  soil.  They  breed  camels  and  horses  for  sale,  and  their 
sheep  yield  milk,  which  is  made  into  raughaa  (liquid  butler),  and 
sold  throughout  the  country-  The  peculiar  privilcp^es  [>f  the 
Iliyats  consist  in  liberty  to  rang'e  over  districts  from  which  no  one 
can  dispossess  them.  They  ascend  in  the  summer  to  cold  repons 
called  Ya'ildfc.  where  they  find  pasture,  and  in  the  winter  keep 
to  their  Ki»hlak,*  tracts  which  enjoy  a  warmer  climate.  These 
Yail£ks  and  KishUks.  are  defined  to  each  tribe  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  whenever  their  limits  are  encroachetl  upon  by  unprivi- 
leged tribes,  violent  strifes  and  battles  ensue. 

The  existence  of  these  migratory  tribes  being  advantageous  to 
I  Ibe  government,  they  are  Uttle  oppressed.  They  are  taxed  at 
I  certain  established  rates  upon  each  head  of  cattle,  and  are  called 
rupon  to  serve  in  the  king's  armies.  They  pay  at  the  rate  of  five 
jnastres  fur  each  camel,  one  piastre  for  each  cow,  the  same  for 
marea,  one  'abbiisi  or  quarter-piastre  for  a  sheep.  When  they 
cultivate  the  ground,  they  are  fined  according  to  the  rales  exacted 
from  the  other  Rayahs. f  Should  they  not  be  cultivators,  each 
ten  Kh^nch  or  houses  provide  one  horseman  mounted  and  armed  ; 
and  each  five,  one  fnoiman,  or  Tufenkchi.J  These  receive  forage 
from  the  Shiih.  The  horseman's  pay  is  about  eight  tumlins§ 
annually,  for  which  be  senses  six  months  in  the  field,  the  other  six 
he  remains  at  home.  He  is  paid  twice  in  the  year,  half  and  half, 
in  advance,  and  during  the  time  he  is  in  actual  service  receives  a 
daily  allowance  of  one  man  barley  for  his  horse,  and  straw  in  pro- 
portion. The  horsemen  are  obliged  to  attend  the  muster  and  the 
review,  which  the  king  makes  after  the  Nau-Rui,[|  of  all  his  tniops, 
properly  mounted  and  equipped,  or  thev  are  severely  punished. 
The  Tufenkcki,  or  foot-suldier.  get  seven  ttimdns  per  annum,  and 
haM  the  year  remains  at  home.  The  wages  are  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kb&n  of  the  tribe,  who  then  delivers  over  the  money 
to  the  subaltern  officers,  called  Sultins  and  Bin-b5shis,fl  who  pay 


+  Bayib  i(  the  common  Tuikinh  abbrevialioii  of  ri'nyyoh,  i.e.  tcJbulary: 
Ume  vuid  in  aSica  pranouni^eil  ri'syyat,  anil  Ihence  spFit  ryuJ  by  Anglo-lnd 

I  A  Turkish  word  DOW  mucli  used  in  Pemia  and  ladio.     It  signifies  "am 
^^   qaeleei." — V.  S.' 
^B       A  6i.  Si.,  k  llimliii  being  ahotit  I  Gi. 
^H      |1 '■New-dBf,'*i.i!.New-jcaT'iDBy;  a  great  feslival  held  at  the  Vernal  K^uin 


%  Thoiitand-hcndi,  Bfng-b^hf  in  the  Cunettnlinupolitan  Turkiih,  Dfteii 
Viaounced  BiiQbdahi  by  the  t'cfslaas  and  Aiabi,  but  the  ta»t  letter  a  lUii'hir  tidu 
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the  soldiers.  This  promotes  peculation.  The  Khdn  subtracting 
his  share^  the  Mirzd  or  scribe  his^  and  the  subalterns  theirs,  while 
the  poor  soldier  deems  himself  very  lucky  if  he  gets  one-half  of 
that  which  is  his  due.  Aghd  Mohamnied  Shdh^  the  eunuch-king^ 
used  to  pay  the  troops  with  his  own  hand.  The  great  advantage 
of  being  military  servants^  is  protection  to  their  families ;  the  go- 
vernors of  villages  and  other  men  in  office^  not  daring  to  molest 
them  under  such  circumstances. 

The  Pliyats  are  not  compelled  to  bestow  their  labour  upon 
public  works,  like  the  other  Rayahs — they  keep  exclusively  to 
their  tents,  and  tend  their  cattle.  The  taxes  they  pay,  arc  levied 
by  their  chiefs,  who  account  with  the  government.  Those  who 
are  inclined  to  elude  taxation,  frequently  do  so  by  secreting  their 
cattle  in  the  mountains. 

In  their  different  small  communities,  they  are  governed  by 
Rish-sefids  (literally.  White -Beards),  or  Elders,  who  have  no 
other  emblem  of  power  or  superiority  to  show  than  a  white  beard. 
Old  age  is  extremely  respected  by  them,  and  generally  by  all 
Persians,  and  is  indulged  with  great  liberties.  A  Rish-sefid,  a 
poor  miserable  old  man,  will  not  fail  whenever  his  tribe  is  op- 
pressed, to  make  a  journey  purposely  to  remonstrate  with  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  abuse  him  to  his  face;  and  so 
careful  are  the  governors  not  to  offend  these  influential  persons, 
that  they  bear  their  reproof  with  moderation,  and  are  fain  to  be 
civil.  Their  disputes  are  decided  by  their  Rish-sefids ;  even  the 
ordonnances  of  their  Hakims,  or  governors,  are  referred  to  them. 
In  all  cases  of  marriage,  the  Elder  is  first  consulted,  and  his  con- 
sent procured  as  a  preliminary.  The  tribes  seldom  intermarry — 
the  Elders  recommend  families  whose  daughters  may  be  selected 
for  wives ;  but  whenever  one  tribe  refuses  to  g^ve  their  daughters 
in  marriage  to  another,  it  is  esteemed  an  affront,  and  a  motive  for 
strife. 

The  Persian  government  is  ever  jealous  of  the  migration  of 
these  tribes,  and  they  cannot  remove  from  one  province  to  another 
without  first  having  obtained  the  Shdh*s  permission.  In  times  of 
trouble,  such  as  the  death  of  the  king,  frequently,  if  they  be  strong 
enough  to  encounter  opposition,  they  pass  from  their  old  haunts 
to  better  places. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  possessions  of  the  Iliyjits  consist 
of  cattle.  There  are  camels,  horses,  mares,  cows,  oxen,  mules, 
asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  beside  a  fine  race  of  dogs.  Their  pas- 
tures, although  open  to  the  Slidli,  the  princes,  and  other  great 
men  of  the  country,  may  also  be  said  to  be  their  property,  inas- 
much as  they  have  liberty  to  range  over  them,  unless  there  has 
been  issued  a  kuruk  or  prohibition. 

From  the  pastures  which  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
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Sh4h  and  the  princes,  sucb  as  SultAni'yeh,  O'jun.  &c..  they  arc 
totallj  excluded,  unless  they  receive  permission,  for  which  Lhey 
pay  a  certain  qnanllly  of  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  For  in- 
stance, in  1813  the  Shall  ditl  not  tto  to  Sultimyeh,  and  he  allowed 
the  I'liyits  U*  feed  their  cattle  there,  provided  they  furnished  him 
with  1000  mans  of  raughan,  or  preserved  butter. 

Their  pro|)erty,  if  it  may  be  so  cralled.  consists  in  tents, 
carpetsr  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  large  cauldrons  in  which  they 
boil  the  raugban.  or  preserved  butter,  skins  to  shake  the  butter 
and  sour  milk  in.  and  all  the  rude  furniture  of  shepherds, 
Much  of  their  furniture  consists  of  camel  pack-saddles,  nrna- 
mented  bridles  for  the  chief  camel,  besides  other  ornamenls  in 
beads,  &c.  Among  the  Kurdish  tribes  the  women  ride  in 
Jta/atceAs,*  which  are  cawe-like  panniers  placed  on  each  aide  of 
the  fsunel,  each  large  enough  to  cont^n  a  woman.  Then  there 
are  Kaddles  for  horses,  and  palms  j  for  mules,  and  a  sort  of 
padded  cushion  for  the  back  of  their  oxen,  to  which  they  lash 
tfaeir  tents. 

An  riif/dt  of  middling  fortune  possesses  abouta  hundred  sheep, 
three  or  four  camels,  three  or  four  mares,  ten  asses,  &c.,  which 
may  yield  him  a  revenue  of  forty  to  fifty  tiimans.^  A  man  whi> 
possesses  a  thousand  sheep,  thirty  camels,  twenty  mares,  &e.,  is 
reckoned  a  rich  man.  Each  sheep  may  lie  valued  at  two  piastres, 
a  camel  at  ten,  a  mare  at  eight,  an  ass  at  three.  Such  a  property 
would  jield  a  revenue  of  four  hundred  tumAns.§  This  is  derived 
from  the  wool  and  milk  of  sheep,  the  wool  and  hire  of  the  camels, 
the  colts  from  the  mares  and  asses;  the  female  camel  brings 
forth  once  (ivery  two  years,  the  mare  every  year,  the  sheep  once. 
In  some  parts  of  Persia,  particularly  among  the  Kurds,  who  enjoy 
the  finest  pasturage,  the  ewes  produce  twice  a  year.  There  are  a 
few  rich  Persians,  whose  possessions  and  modes  of  life  assimi- 
late to  those  of  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Such  was  'I'sii  Kh&n.  of 
Turbet,  who  was  calculated  to  possess  1()0,000  sheep,  20.000 
camels,  6,000  marcs,  and  other  cattle  in  proportion.  Ahmed 
Kh^,  of  Mardghab,  was  also  an  immensely  rich  farmer.  The 
Will  of  Sehnab,  and  several  others,  might  also  be  classed  among 
those  leading  patriarchal  lives. 

The  patrimony  of  an  I'liyut  is  divided  among  his  children, 
according  to  the  Muselman  law:  two-llih'ds  to  the  sons,  and 
one-third  to  the  daughters,  the  latter  taking  the  clothes  and 
valuables  belonging  to  the  mother. 


I 


•  Or  Kujibsh^F.  S. 

f  frououncMl  jiilliii.  accardia^  to  the  mode  of  soundicg  ths  flnal  in,  pievutent 
ia  Pertiit  for  at  Icut  a  ceutury  and  u  bulf  (Kicmpfer,  AntnaitAle*  Etutico,  Prarocu 
p..ilt,)— F,S. 

I  3i/.  to  iii.  i5,.~i'.  a.  (  »u. 
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The  value  of  an  Iliydt  tent  is  about  six  to  seven  tdmdns.  It 
is  made  of  goats'  hair^  consisting  of  cloths  about  a  foot  and  a 
quarter  in  widths  wove  by  the  women.  All  the  members  of  a 
family^  men^  women^  and  children^  are  usually  employed  spinning 
goats*  hair^  which  is  either  in  actual  use  in  the  loom,  or  laid  by 
for  sale.  They  weave  the  cloth  in  a  portable  loom,  which  they 
fix  in  the  rudest  manner  possible,  but  which  answers  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  This  cloth  is  of  strong  texture, 
impervious  to  rain,  and  will  last  twenty  years.  The  covering  of 
one  of  the  tents  is  generally  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty 
in  breadth,  and  is  erected  upon  a  range  of  poles,  the  back  and 
sides  being  fitted  up  with  reeds  made  into  walls,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  ground  with  pegs.  The  tents  are  extremely  rude,  and  do 
not  show  any  appearance  of  attention  to  comfort.  In  Azerbaijan 
and  the  more  northern,  and  consequently  rainy  countries,  they 
have  another  sort  of  tent,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Turkomans.  This  consists  of  ribs  united,  and,  when  open,  is 
like  a  cage,  on  which  thick  felts  are  thrown,  and  it  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  door.  It  is  called  aldjeh;*  the  goats*  hair  tents  oxe 
called  karcJi  chdder,  or  black  tent. 

The  encampments  of  the  Fliydts  are  generally  of  about  twenty 
to  thirty  tents  together,  which  they  pitch  mostly  without  any  great 
attention  to  regularity.  They  are  also  to  be  seen  in  a  circle  as 
well  as  in  line,  and  appear  conspicuous  on  a  light  soil,  owing  to 
their  black  colour ;  on  a  dark  soil  they  are  scarcely  perceptible, 
particularly  under  the  shadow  of  a  mountain.  The  tents  are 
close  to  each  other,  but  the  different  encampments  may  be  a  mile 
or  two  asunder,  according  to  the  convenience  of  grass  and  water. 

The  riiyats  feed  principally  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and 
eat  sour  milk,  cheese,  dough  or  butter-milk,  and  mu^h  raughan, 
or  preserved  butter.  Their  annual  expenses  are  much  less  than 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities;  for,  excepting  their  clothes, 
copper  utensils,  pack-saddles,  and  ornamental  luxuries,  they  sup- 
ply all  their  own  necessities.  Their  simple  manner  of  living  (not 
to  mention  their  being  out  of  the  way  of  extortion)  may  be  cal- 
culated at  one  himdred  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the  town. 
They  make  their  own  tents  or  dwelling  places,  weave  their  own 
carpets  and  hammocks  or  felts,  cut  their  own  wood,  and  burn 
their  own  charcoal ;  they  kill  their  own  meat,  make  their  cheese 
and  butter,  and  their  lives  are  far  more  free  from  disease  and 
local  complaints.  Th(?ir  dress  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
Persians,  except  in  its  extreme  meanness.  A  man  rich  in  cattle, 
will  appear  with  a  coat  to  his  back  that  scarcely  holds  together, 
and  in  such  indifferent  dresses,  but  with  no  other  covering  over 

•  Or  alijak, «  a  porUble  hut»"^a  Chghatai  term.— F,  S. 
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tiieir  heads  than  their  tents,  they,  their  wnmeD  and  children,  will 
brave  all  the  rigour  of  winter.  The  favourite  wife  or  child  enjoy 
whatever  luxury  of  dress  belongs  to  the  tribe,  consisting;  of  gold 
bracelets,  necklaces,  silver  and  gold  ornaments  for  the  hair;  fre- 
quently a  hancUterchief  is  edged  with  perforated  silver  coin,  and 
bandeaus  nf  the  same  arc  tied  alxmt  the  bead  and  neck.  It  is 
not  imcommon  to  meet  with  ancient  medals  suspended  about  the 
neck  and  beads  of  the  I'liyat  women  and  children. 

The  time  of  the  I'liyat's  rest  is  the  winter,  when  his  flocks  are 
not  productive,  and  require  no  other  care  than  being  led  ti)  pas- 
ture. The  men  then  help  the  women  to  weave  carpets  and  tent 
cloths,  or  spin  goats'  hair.  At  the  appaoach  of  spring;  all  is  then 
full  of  activity ;  the  ewes  bring  forth,  then  the  lambs  are  tended ; 
then  shearing  comes  on,  the  flocks  require  constant  milking,  and 
the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  milk  is  consigned,  that  is,  butler, 
dougb,  and  raugbao,  require  much  work,  which  the  men  perform. 
Tbe  women,  too,  are  very  laborious :  they  pitch  and  unpiich  their 
encampments  when  on  a  march,  load  and  unload  the  beasts  of 
burthen,  attend  the  children  and  the  young  animals :  they  sit 
down  in  companies  to  spin,  and  help  to  cburn  and  make  sour 
milk.  The  drudgery  is  for  the  women,  the  business  of  protec- 
tion, purchase  and  sale,  and  all  tbe  greater  interests  of  tbe  com- 
munity, for  the  males. 

The  I'liydts  break  up  their  winter  encampments  one  month 
after  the  festival  of  the  Nau-Ruz — i.  e.  one  month  after  the  sun  has 
entered  tbe  sign  Aries,  and  travel  by  easy  journeys,  of  two  to  three 
miles  each  day,  to  what  they  call  the  Ser-hadd,  or  the  boundary 
between  the  cold  and  hot  region :  there  they  stay  for  about  a 
month  and  then  travel  on  again  to  their  Yailak,  where  they  en- 
camp during  tbe  heats  of  summer,  and  where  they  remain  about 
seventy  days ;  they  then  return  to  the  Ser-liai!d,  where  they  remain 
another  month,  and  at  length  reach  their  old  haunts  in  the  Kisb- 
lak  for  the  winter.     Many  direct  their  motions  by  the  rising  of 
the  stars,  and  many  by  the  appearance  of  tbe  snowy  mountains. 
They  arc  unmolested  in  their  passage,  and  perhaps  may  give  a 
L  cheep  or  so  to  the  lords  of  the  villages  near  which  they  travel. 
K  The  ground  upon  which  they  encamp  is  improved  by  their  pre- 
.    seoce,  since  it  is  strengthened  by  the  manure  they  leave. 

Their  mode  of  calculating  property  is  by  sheep  :  they  pay  tbeir 
shepherds  in  sheep.  In  their  own  dealings,  in  ibeir  purchase  of 
oxen,  &c.,  they  pay  in  sheep.  A  man  killing  one  of  their  dogs 
is  liable  to  be  fined  four  sheep.  Among  the  villages,  too,  in  their 
smaller  dealings,  the  Persian  Rayah  deals  with  his  neighbour, 
not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  corn,  wool,  straw,  &c,  Three  months 
after  the  Nau-Ruz  they  separate  the  rams  from  the  ewes,  and  feed 
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them  till  they  are  mest*  At  the  beginning  of  the  sign  Mtzdn, 
or  Libra^  they  turn  them  into  the  flocks  by  which  the  ewes  bear  at 
about  the  Nau-Rdz^  and  some  of  the  Iliydts  celebrate  this  event 
by  music,  songs,  and  merry-making.  Shearing  takes  place  twice 
in  the  year ;  the  first  time  after  the  Nau-Ruz,  about  the  20th  of 
May,  and  the  second  at  the  Mizkn.  They  give  of  their  wool 
and  other  produce  of  their  flocks,  which  is  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Kashf,!  to  the  poor  in  alms.  At  the  time  of  the  new 
lambs  they  take  portions  of  their  milk,  which  they  make  into 
curds,  cream,  ksurndk,]];  and  fresh  cheese,  and  send  it  to  their 
friends  as  a  complimentary  g^ft,  marking  the  return  of  the  season. 
A  shepherd  has  the  care  of  three  hundred  sheep,  and  is  paid  in 
kind,  both  in  wool  and  lambs. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Pliydts,  as  raw 
materials  for  the  formation  of  troops,  must  be  of  considerable 
consequence  to  the  state  of  which  they  are  the  subjects.  They 
are  soldiers  by  nature,  as  far  as  the  mere  habit  of  the  man  goes, 
but  it  must  be  added,  they  are  difficult  of  discipline,  owing  to 
their  clan-like  propensities.  Those  on  the  frontier  frequently 
give  rise  to  feuds  and  war.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Persians  against  Russia  was  to  in- 
duce the  Iliydts  of  Kardbdgh,  Sheki,  &c.,  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Shdh.  On  the  frontiers  both  of  Turkey  and  Russia 
the  same  scenes  of  clandestine  migration  take  place  as  those  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  of  the  Scythian  nomades.  Cyaxares 
seemed  to  be  as  well  aware  of  their  worth  as  'Abbds  Mirzd  was, 
for  he  received  those  who  fled  with  great  kindness  and  showed 
them  much  favour.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  bickering  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Persians  are  the  Kurds  on  their  frontier, 
who  migrate  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  as  best  suits  their 
humour  or  interests.  Good  legislation  would  no  doubt  soon  turn 
them  into  peaceable  and  industrious  communities ;  but  as  the 
eastern  governments  are  at  present  constituted,  the  vast  regions 
inhabited  by  these  wanderers  must  continue  mere  tracts  of 
waste,  adapted  solely  to  the  uses  of  armed  shepherds  and  lawless 
freebooters. 

*  Literally  « intoxicated."— F.  S.        f  **  The  opening,"  i.e.  first-fruitB.— F.  S. 

I  Clouted  cream. — F.  S. 
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XX. — Vocabulary/  of  Names  of  Places,  ^'c.in  Mogiiribu-l-Ahu, 
or  the  Empire  of  Morocco;  By  tlie  Chevalier  Count  Git  ABii^itf; 
af  Hemsu,  Hon.  Mem.R.A.S.,  &.  R.G.S.  Par.  and  Lond.,  &.c. 
The  inconvenience  c»ccasioned  by  the  discordance  in  our  maps 
of  Mflrocco  with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  same  place,  and  the 
ditliculty,   in  some  instances,  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  name 
given  to  a  place  by  the  natives,  led  the  compiler  of  the  following 
Vocabulary  to  collect  from  Arab  writers  and  intelligent  Mogh- 
rebines  as  complete  a  list  as  could  be  obtained  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, cities,  rivers,  mountains,  and  tribes,  included  in  that  Em- 
pire   These  are  given  both  in  the  Arabic  and  Roman  character, 
I     with  their  respective  longitudes   and   latitudes,  wherever   tJiey 
could  be  obtained,    and  occasionally   short    notes,  giving  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  or  some  collateral  notice  respecting  the 
place. 

As  great  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  Eng- 
lish orthography,  our  older  Orientalists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury usually  imitated  the  Italians,  whose  system  of  spelling  is 
the  most  simple  and  invariable  of  any  generally  known  to 
Europeans.  Sir  WilHam  Jones,  on  the  formation  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  improved  on  this  method  by  reducing  it  to  still  greater 
clearness  and  precision.  The  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and 
the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  want  of  such  a  standard, 
are  ably  stated  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Orthography  of 
Asiatic  Words  in  Roman  Letters,'  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  That  system,  with  some  small  modifica- 
tion, has  been  here  followed  ;  and  as  the  subjoined  alphabet  will 
make  the  reader  immediately  acquainted  with  the  application  of 
it  to  the  Arabic  character,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  add,  tliat  its 
fundamental  principle  is,  to  give  invariably  the  sanie  symbol  for 
each  letter  in  the  original,  so  that  any  word  may  be  at  once 
transferred  without  danger  of  error,  to  its  proper  character. 
The  foreign  words,  morever,  will  be  correctly  pronounced  if  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  recollect,  that  tlie  vowels  have 
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the  sound  given  to  them  in  the  Italian,  the  consonants  that  which 
they  have  in  the  EngUsh  language.  The  long  vowels,  and  con- 
sequently emphatic  syllables,  are  distinguished  by  an  accent. 
Tlie  diphthong  by  a  diaeresis. 

The  greater  part  of  this  Vocabulary  was  compiled  at  Tangier, 
and  the  learned  and  intelligent  natives  to  whom  the  compiler 
was  chiefly  indebted  were : 

1.  The  Talib  (student)  Sidi  Mohammed  hen  Idrisj  el  Waraini, 
el  Himyarij  native  secretary  to  the  Swedish  Consulate  at  Tangier. 

2.  El  Hajj  (the  pilgrim)  Sidi  'Abdu-l-kertm  ben  Talib,  of 
Tetuan,  a  great  traveller,  who  had  resided  sixteen  years  at  Lisbon, 
and  could  speak  several  languages  fluently. 

3.  El  FaMh  (the  doctor)  SidiVArabi  ben  Dunas,  el  Wer- 
tighi,  of  Dubd6,  in  the  province  of  Kuzt,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  an  ^adul  or  clerk  in  a  court  of  law.     He  was  a  Berber. 

4.  Sidi-JrHajj  'AH  ben  al  kadi  'Abdu-lrkerim,  es-Susi,  el  En- 
fi/i,  a  Sheliih,  who,  though  illiterate,  was  a  very  trustworthy 
person,  and  long  in  the  compiler's  service. 

5.  Mohammed  ben  Mas'&d  et-Temsenanij  a  Berber  from  Er- 
Rif,  of  the  tribe  of  Wariy&ghel,  gardener  to  the  Swedish  Con- 
sulate at  Tangier. 

6.  Father  Pedro  Martin  del  Rosario,  a  Franciscan,  Chaplain 
to  the  Spanish  Consulate  at  that  place,  well  acquainted  with  both 
Arabic  and  Amazigh. 

7.  El  A  ayid  (the  Captain)  Ahmed  ben  Suleiman,  an  Italian 
renegado,  originally  named  Antonio  Piloti,  master  of  the  ord- 
nance to  Mulai  Suleiman,  a  very  intelligent  and  well-informed 
man. 

8.  Signor  Antonio  Benedetto  Casaccia,  Swedish,  French,  and 
Sardinian  Vice-consul  at  Mogod&r,  who  had  resided  in  Barbary 
for  twenty  years,  and  could  speak  the  languages  of  the  country 
very  fluently. 

9.  Mr.  Isaac  Aben  Sur,  a  Jew,  Interpreter  to  the  British 
Consulate  at  Tangier. 

10.  Ya'kub  hen  Sellum,  also  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Tangier,  and 
interpreter  to  the  Swedish  and  Sardinian  Consulate  there. 
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II.  M,  Jean  BaptUte  Geaffroi/,  Dragomaii   to   the  French 
Coasulate  at  Tangier. 

The  Arabic  works  consulted  were : 

1.  The  well-known  history  entitled  EUkdrlas. 

2.  Noz-hatu-lrhafRbi-Akhbari  muluk  el-gluiTb  Jfarni-l-fiadi 

3.  Kitabu-l-'ihar  wa  Akhban-l-Berher  of  Ibnu  Khuldun. 

4.  Kitabu-l-mu'ajjib  fi  akkbari-l-Maghnb,  Qiih%    Sheikh 

'Abd-allah  el  Merakishi. 

5.  El-Moghrib  fi  akhbari-ekli-l-JHaghribi,   of  'I'sa  Ben 

Hasem  el  Andaluai,  and  other  historical   and  geo- 
graphical MSS.  works. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Moors  are  in  general 
very  inattentive  to  orthography,  and  that  the  Berbers,  who  sel- 
dom express  their  own  language  in  writing,  have  little  or  no  idea 
of  spelling  their  words  according  to  any  fixed  rule  or  principle. 

{Id  tho  column  of  authorities,  A.  signifies  Arlett,  B.  Badia,  B^r. 
Berard,  W.  WMhingtou ;  they  are  only  given  where  actual 
observatioDfl  were  made ;  fur  many  of  the  posiliona  of  the  in- 
terior we  are  indebted  to  M.  D'Avezac's  Sketch  of  a  Map  of 
Northern  Africa;  many  others  must  be  considered  only  aa  an 
approiimatioD  to  the  trutb,  and  are  morcly  given  tn  the  nearest 

J uarter  of  a  degree,  to  enable  Ibe  reader  to  lind  them   in  (he 
lap.] 


Tfie  Arabic  Alphabet. 
<_*  Elif,     a,  \a,e,\  »,   1  w,  o,  l  ba,  ^  bi,  ji  bii  or  Au,  ^  be'i  or 

bdi,  ji  bau  or  fieu. 
«_>  Ba,      b. 
<^  Ta,       t, 
*i>  Tha,     tk,  as  in  through,  thing,  t  or  t$,  by  the  Moors ; 

*■  by  the  Turks  and  Persians. 
•~  Jim,     j,  as  in  judge. 
r-  Chim,   ch,  as  in  cheer.      This  occurs  in   Berber,    not  in 

Arabic  words. 
_  JSd,      h,  a  very  strong  aspiration. 
A  Kha,     kh,  the  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  or  German  ch. 
J    Dal,      d. 
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J  Dhal,  dhj  i.  c.  th  in  thou,  they;  z  in  Persian  and  Turkish.. 
J  Ra,  r,  commonly  d  by  the  Moors,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians. 
j   Za,       z, 

L    ToLf       tj  Uke  double  f,  a  strong  dental. 
)b   Zit.       z,  dz9  or  d. 
CJ  Kaf,     ft. 
elf  Gaf,     gf  as  in  good,  glad.     The  thrce  points  are  placed 

above,  in  Persian.  In  Turkish  w,  i.  e.  ng  or  ny  ; 

the  Italian  gn. 
fj  ZMtn,    L 
A   lUnif    991. 
^;  iVS6n,    n. 

^^  /S^,     5,  a  sharp  sibilant  like  double  s. 
^  Dady    d,  like  double  d. 
ft   '-4tn,     'a,  'i,  'm,  a  sort  of  catch  ;  deep  in  the  throat, 

^^  'a'in,  Js'  Him,  Ulc  ^uhma. 

dJL^  sa^d,  Ja3  Ji'l,  Jjc«  mu^allem. 
^  Ghdin,  gh,  the  r  of  the  Northumbrians,  often  by  the  Moors 

like  a  guttural  r. 
uJ  Fa,      fy  the  Moors  place  the  point  beneath. 
J  Kafy     ky  a  deeper  guttural  than  A,  commonly  sounded  as  g 

by  the  Western  Arabs. 

^ji  ShiUy     sfi. 
i  HcLy      a  slight  aspiration,     i  final  is  pronounced  as  t. 
J    TTaw?,    \0y  •\  u;  ==  oo  in  moon. 

y  am;  =  otr  in  cow,  how. 
1^  YcLy       tfy  tjH  ;  =  ee  in  sweet. 

1^1  di ;  =  i  in  high,  sigh. 

ei;  =  ey  in  they,  ay  in  day. 
(^ zha^      zli ;  Sy  as  in  measure,  by  the  Berbers  and  Shcluhs ; 

the  French  j. 
^  Hamzahy   an   abbreviation  of  EHft   for   which  it  is  often 

substituted. 
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• 

^Abdah, 

'AhdiLTl, 

A. 

province, 
village. 

L«UN. 
o    / 

3«.30 
35.15 

Loof.W. 
0     / 

8.30 
3.15 

II 

< 

Btm^ohgim  and  RtmmrJIsf, 

Is  utuaUy  that  of  th 
chief  tribe. 

The  servants. 

^  Abdu-n-nibij 
Abu  'Anajii, 

tomb, 
village. 

33.  «o 

8.10 

The  prophet's  serrant.  dt 
A  Kobbeh,  1. «.  a  saint' 
tomb. 

OrBu'Anani. 

>- 

—  'Azar, 

village. 

35.15 

3.30 

A  place  when  asses  ar 
losded. 

wj/^  — 

Fekrun, 

river. 

Father-tortoise.  The  rive 
Bat. 

"^ilr"  — 

—  TJarayahf 

well. 

29.40 

3.  0 

Place  where  theostriche 
deposit  their  sfgi. 

t 

TJofrah, 

well. 

33.10 

7.  8 

\^,  Father-pit. 

U^~ 

'Irian, 

village. 

31.30 

1.30 

OntheWadOhir. 

-tflj  — 

Nas^Tj 

tomb. 

33.30 

5.30 

The  protector  or  deftndd 

—  Rakrak, 

—  Sellum, 

riv.  &  tr. 
tomb. 

34.  3 
34.53 

6.50 
6.21 

A 

Father-ripple,    vulgo  Bi 
Rc)prcg. 

.  Father-ladder. 

Adahsun, 
Aden, 
Adendum, 
AdraVj 

plains, 
mountain, 
village, 
mount. 

32.30 
32.30 

6.  0 
4.30 

Plenty  of  com. 

The  inounUlns  are  utuall] 
named  after  the  tribe 
which  inhabit  them. 

Mountains.  Ber,     The 
range  of  the  Atlaa  issi 
called. 

5y^ 

Afrah, 

station. 

38.  0 

6.  0 

On  the  limit  of  the  desert 

Afzarah, 
'Agadir,        i 

river, 
town  &  port. 

30.27 

.9.36 

A. 

Sandy,  or  runntag  in  th 
sand.  Ar,  6t  Ber» 

A  wall.  Ber.    SanU  Cnu 
of  Europeans,  the  bes 
port    on  the    Atlanti 

Agarsif, 
*Aghla, 

villasfe. 
villages. 

34.50 
34.30 

2.30 
5.30 

coast. 
On  the  western  banlt  of  thi 
river  Mnluyah. 

A  high  green  maiket-placi 
Ar, 

<^j;Cl^Uil  AghmatWarikahfiown.      31.20    7.35 

(jAJi  —  —  Ailan,  ruins. 

jlji^  'Aguliiy  cape&vil.  29.49    9.40 

J^ljJji  A'idi-Agal,       mount.         30.40    9.  o 

ijj^\  ^^  'A'in-el-berdat,  defile. 

JiSill  —  — -el-felfel,        spring. 

y^-  —  —  fialu,  spring. 

^y  —  —  tugak,  distr. 


Probably  the  andentBbes 
numHtmtmmf 

Orl'Un. 


Country  covered  with  herb 
orpUmts. 

The  great  mountain.  Btr 
Western  Atlas. 


30. 45     8. 30  The  cold  spring;  Jr, 

34.45    6.21  W.  The  pepper  spring. 


31.  O    8.30 


The  sweet  spring.  Ar* 

7\f/^A  grass.    B.     Gnm 
spring. 


aJIjJI  — Mrf-rfaZiaA,  spring&vil.   35-38     5.51)   W.  vineyard  spring. 

AVc— The  k4f  ought  to  have  three  points  under  It,  but  these  marks  ftnr  distfauniiaUng  ft,  ^,  and  «i  orn  (a^  or  ny) 

are  seldom  used  in  Bcrtw,  Pcrrian,  and  TuiUstk—FTsr^ 


^jy,\  — 
.^_ 

SJjw  — 
Ail;  — 
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'^in  FSiiiA,    spring&vil.  31-  o    9-3o        ,^, 
'^ifA  Agarith,  tribe.  < 

—  ^amaran,  id.  1 

—  Emiiri,  id.  ' 

—  GAerori,  id. 

—  Girtoon,  id.  33.30   3.30 

—  la-fiak,  id.  ti 

—  KUtiwah,  id. 

—  Miua,  id. 

—  (yWi,  id. 

—  'Othman,  id. 

—  Sad&gh,  id. 

—  SAogriwAi,  id. 

—  Shedidah,  id. 

—  rAewiirl,  id. 

—  ThiUm,  id. 

—  ya*(iJ,  id.  T,i 

—  Fa'^6M,  id. 

—  YezM,  id- 

—  ywji,  id.  33-'5    4.30 

—  Zanah,  id. 

—  Zeintb,  id.  3'-  o    C->o 
Afyabli,              Blation.        a?-  »    1.  o  E.  <^' 

Akkermut, 
Aklau, 


'  ""Lil  *■" '*'* 


upil»iotKibU.L«.SE. 
ily  AikiJ  c(  Aiouaiaf 


station, 
plain. 


=8.15  10. 

38.30  8.   o  OnthebordenidSihn. 

3'-45  9.30 

35.30  5.&0  W.  "SiJ^hth!"*"^' 

AkmbeUh^h«refa,caHie  33-  o  3.40        Th.c.rti-oro»sh™fi. 

At-'Alem,  mount.  3<»-"5  8.  o  Thf lundnutk ociundinL 

,  Thr  treUlm.      A  mJJnl 

Al-'Ara'ish,       town.  3513  B-  9  w.    [5;;?^"iC*,"j;i'"*'' 
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Ml 

fc-niiiil 

M 


villBge. 

tribe. 

Iribe. 


^\- 


Al-A&diyah, 

Al-Autad, 

AUboritH, 

Al-^ofhah, 

AUffap- keHr,  lown. 

AUkofT  fagkir,  village. 

Al-kho:uinah,  vil.&bay. 

Al-minoA,        hill  &towii. 

Altnudrcacah,  village. 

Amazigh,  people. 

Angad,orAnj&d,  desert. 

Anja, 

Aninahf 

Anjerah, 

Ardal, 

AreshkU, 

Arffon, 

Asafi, 

Asif, 

Asifek, 

Asif  Inwalf 

Afila, 

Assak, 

Avgtutom, 

Aula^Ahd-et-kerim,  Iribe 

—  Abi  'Aziz,    id. 

—  Abu  Sehd',    id. 

—  AhFerraah,   id. 


town. 

hill. 

Ir.&dist. 

river. 

village. 

tribe. 

id. 

to  WD. 

river. 
mounL 


35.M  5.  o     '^uSs^'iSiil'S: 

a8.    0    II.   O  ^illlMOIitrBam*. 

-The  tcnt-uiiu  I  Morkt  of 
35->S    &-4S  r^>rnr>>iaaii  cucuiu 

35-58     3.   3  Ato-n.idtsddilhiiUl 

34- 1*     3,50  i,n  ihe  Aid  Mulujth  h 

ij  ET     E.  ea  W.  The  eihi  (uUe-    WhILhI 

35.14    3.48         ^'itSCjr'"^"^'" 

ThEtMt  ^r.  The  hill  of 

35.53     6.ao  iheponii(Sebt.hoK;ni. 

The  'neat.'  Tb*  mow 
br  «hldi  (h*  Bvtn 
daUDguUh  thHinrtTtt 

54.50   a.  0       ''^o'^' dTiS?.*"' """*" 

Ur  (I  bckJV,  theudvt 

33.36     7.40  ?"?'h'bl'"'^  '""  "^ 

„   A>l!ngeoMbiie.l<»rhnii, 

81.30      7.I6    W.      S.E.ar(h>clI;cKM*roc- 

34-''5    S-3" 
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h. 


O     / 

0       / 

<     Etffmol^^ca  and  Remtarkt, 

J^  4^ 

Aulad  'Amar, 

tribe. 

30.  0 

8.  0 

/**^- 

%• 

—  JBeni  \Amer 

,  id. 

u<a!  — 

—  JBu-riSf 

id. 

30.  0 

9.  0 

Faihet'femXben,  Le,  snow. 

—  Duleim. 

—  Duweibj 

id. 
id. 

33.  >o 

8.  0 
8.30 

S7cainor& 

Sons  of  the  beticacn,  vit' 
of  MHd'gaa. 

o^!/"~ 

—  Farajiy 

id. 

i:))J*^~ 

Hamrdny 

id. 

29.30 

8.  0 

A>-Jk»>  — 

Hedejahy 

id. 

34.30 

1.30 

i:)!-^  — 

—  Uoseiiif 

id. 

33.  0 

6.  0 

Rcmainsof  wancient  Aiab 
tribe. 

yS-^ 

—  'I'm, 

id. 

34.30 

5.15 

Children  of  I'm  or  Jchm. 

—  JaT*ahy 

id. 

28.30 

9.  0 

• 

Menabahy 

id. 

* 

jyo:^  — 

JUansur, 

id. 

34.  0 

1.45 

t,Usr<»  — 

Mofiammedi 

,   id. 

AfrtL*  — 

Mota'ahj 

id. 

34.  0 

4.16 

CJhis^  — 

—  Mottafik, 

id. 

34.30 

6.15 

Jti^Uj  — 

Rihaminah^ 

»    id. 

3».»5 

8.  0 

Tribe  and  proTince. 

^ 

Selim, 

id. 

30.30 

6.  0 

^ 

—  Talhah, 

id. 

34.30 

2.  0 

The  children  of  the  sun 
tree  (acacia  gummifera). 

•^ij 

Zeid, 

id. 

Powerful  Arab  tribe. 

^j 

Zohdir, 

id. 

Idem. 

l»U-3\  cy-c 

'AyHm-el-esnam 

,spring. 

33.30 

4.46 

Idol-cpringi. 

«-^U^ 

'Ayiin  Muluk, 

fountains. 

34.30 

a.  20 

The  sources  of  the  Kings. 

^Ayyanah,     mount.  &  dis. 

33.  0 

5.  0 

Country  of  springs.   Ar, 

•  • 

'  Ayyashaliy 

river. 

35.32 

6.  3 

W.  RoiTing. 

AzamoTy 

town. 

33. » 8 

8.15 

.     Olive.  Ker.  A  walled  town, 
*^-      pi>pulation  about  3.UUIIL 

.^.^0^ 

Azgiirif 

plains. 

33.30 

4.30 

A  i>asture-ground  for  cat- 
tle. In  Ber.  Awar  or 
Ezgar  means  a  bull. 

Azgun, 

mount. 

33.30 

4.20 

A  plain  road. 

A  zkar, 
'AzUiL 

distr. 
salt  river. 

34.30 

G.  0 

Azf^r,  says  Marmol,  sig. 
nilieK  a  country  aban- 
tioucd  by  the  sea.  It  i» 
thr  name  of  a  Berber 
tiibt-. 

V    J  J 

AzwagaA, 

tribe. 

Or  Zuw.iyali. 
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B. 

O     / 

0    f    <      EtymoloffUt  and  Ramarkt, 

lb 

•     • 

JBadis, 

promont. 
town. 

35.15 
35.1a 

4.10 
4.14 

Father. 

Velcz  de  la  Oomera  (Sp.) 
from  the  name  or  the 
tribe. 

crfT*- 

Bahrein, 

mount. 

The  two  teas. 

i.,m\j^ 

Bahru'd-dolmaty  Atlantic. 

The  lea  of  darkneii. 

j^^j^'- 

Bafirurl-kabir 

,       id. 

The  great  lea. 

BahrU'T'Rumi, Med'iier. 

The  Roman,  or  ChristJ8n» 

j^'^j^ 

BahrurS'Saghi 

r,     id. 

TheleHeriea. 

J^JW 

BaftrurZ'Zakaky  strait. 

The  eastern  end  of  the 
•traits  of  Gibraltar. 

*^ji 

Barijah, 

town. 

33.16 

8.31  A. 

OrMasi'ghan, 
formerly  Boreihhah. 

ij^. 

Basrakj 

village. 

The  ancient  Banam, 

• 

Bit, 

river. 

34.15 

6.30 

SoraethlngUuwethatdwIn. 
dletintonotning. 

»rrf 

Beirah, 

plains. 

3«.  0 

7.45 

A  plain  with  welit. 

^^ 

Be'ilutj 

forest- 

34.15 

6.30 

Ai-oru,oroak.Ar.    (Qner- 

U-^i!^ 

Bely6neSy 

• 

villaore. 

Father  of  Joaai(?) 

■^a^^. 

BeniAbii  Theibet, ivxhe. 

Benif  sons  or  childzen.  Jr. 

•v.^^'  — 

—  AbuT6yyah/\d. 

cAH- 

AhrcLshj 

id. 

J- 

—  'Ali, 

id. 

31.30 

6.16 

TheMOsof'All. 

s^>- 

Alkawi, 

id. 

—  'Amir, 
'Ammer,     \ 

—  'Ar6s, 

id. 

tr.&  mount, 
tribe 

33-30 
35.  0 

U  0 
5.30 

The  mountains  generally 
take  the  names  of  tho 
tribes  InhaMtii^  them. 

dh 

Bahlul, 

village. 

33.30 

5.  0 

BahiUl,  plural 

J-H 

—  Basil, 

tribe&  vil. 

s^J^ 

—  Bexari, 

tribe&vil. 

32.30 

3.  0 

Oyfcj^ 

Bu  Sa^dd, 

tribe. 

^i 

Garir, 

tr.&mount. 

The  sons  of  the  unskilf  uL 

,jj^l^(  - 

Gtiwamudah,ir'ibe. 

Or  GuttKimudah, 

Gatoermd, 

id. 

OtOuwemid, 

*A^  - 

Gebarah, 

id. 

S5S 
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jJ  ^    Beni  Geber,      tribe. 


ULN. 

Of        o     / 


w  — 


^ 


r 

•a  — i 


V*  — 


—  Hamed, 

—  Hamer, 

—  Htuan. 

—  Hashim, 


Or  Ahmed. 

Probably  Ahmar  thw] 
nounced. 


Chlkhcn  of  Abraham. 
U9/i.  or  y^iA*-. 


Jl- 


<^ I J  ^w*    


d^  — 


(jiacto  — 


*;Ut 


^:/^ 


id. 
id. 

village, 
tr.&mount  34.  o    6.  o 

tribe. 

—  Yasfaten,   tr.&mount.  34.  o    3- 30 

—  Yasgan,      tr.&mount. 

—  Ibrahim,      tribe. 

—  Ifran,  id. 

—  Ismelanah,     id, 

—  Ithnuthf         id. 

—  Man^r,         id. 

—  Mamisah,     id. 

—  Masil,  id. 

—  Maziibah,      id. 

—  Megher,         id. 

—  ilf^//:,  id. 

—  Merasen,    tr.&  plains. 

—  Meskin,  tr.  &dist.     32.45     6.45    W.  children  of  the  poor. 

—  Methjildah,ir\he. 

—  ^Oheidj        tr.&mount. 

—  'Omar,         tribe. 

—  Razin,  id. 

—  Sabihy  id. 

—  Sahid,  id. 

—  Sa*td,  id. 

—  Tamarak,  id. 

—  jTrt'Twir,  id. 

—  Tefren,  id. 


A  very  ancient  Aiabtril 


34.45     3.30 
34.45     3.  O 


Abounding  In  dato^ 
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4KJJ 


IMM,    Looff.W.    ^x 

Of       o    /     ^    Ettfmologtti  tmd 


^. 


»jy  — 

LJjj  — 

crli  — 
J^w  - 

••  • 


JBeniTelitah,     tribe. 
• —  TVw^riran,       id. 

—  Teudehy       tr.  &  vil. 

—  Teuzin,        tr.  &  vil. 

—  Wariyagalftr.  &  viL 

—  W&dFella^,trihe. 

—  Welid,         tr.  &  vil- 

—  Wertenajiy  tribe. 

—  Werthtghah/\6. 

—  Yafusy  id. 


The  anelcot  asMa. 

34.45 

3.30 

35.15 

5.30 

OrViryAgal. 

Fetbth,  a  huibuidmui  in 
Egypt,  but  here  a  §m- 
man  who  ploughs  the  iM. 

34-  0 

3.30 

33.40 

3.30 

—  ZanteUy 

—  Zekker, 

—  Zerwalj 

—  Zet/yan, 

—  Zimat, 
Beranisy 


34.45 


id. 

tribe. 

tr.&mount.  35*  o 

tribe, 
id. 

people.        34-30 
JBibawan,     mount.&pass.  31.  o 
Biladresh-ShurefayCounU  30.30 
Bilad^s-sukkaTy  digtrict. 
Bilad  KebiraA,  ciiy. 
BiladSidiHishamy  id. 
Biladu'Jr€ihmary6\9\x\cX. 
BiladU'l^eridy  region. 
BUadu4r Maghrib  yxegiovi 
BSgkaZy  strait. 

village, 
id. 

people. 


4.45 
5.15 


4.  o 
8.40 
3.  o 


Plural  of  Bora  Ai  (a  doak). 
One  of  the  two  great 
prhnltiTebmichex?  the 
Amnifhs,  dwpwitlhig 
from  Bemas, 

Beam.  Tarn,  The  two 
gates  or  defilei.  4r. 

The  country  of  the8h«Uii 
or  nohkfc 

The  Migar  country. 


3>.3B 
ag-  o 
32.15 
31.30 


7.36  B.    The  great  dty,  Mancea 
The  country  of  the  inde- 
pendent chief  of  Sta^ti- 


9.30 


9.  O 
0.  O 


Bohayimy 

BSkayya, 

BerbeTy 

Buhmdty 

Businagah, 

Bvrrisy 


31.15   3.30 


The  red  country. 

The  hmd  of  the/brtf,  f.  #, 
the  dry  branches  of  the 
palm-tree,  used  ae  jave- 

fitflorf,  country,  dtc  MM 
ifc«ftr<6,  the  west 

Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A 
Turld«h  word  signUVins 
mouth  or  throat. 

Cattle,  or  AInfAmm. 


Plural  Bertfber,  probabiT 
derived  Arom  the  Grees 
and  Latin  wordAirterat, 
adopted  in  Arabic. 


river, 
defile. 


33.50 
30.45 


7.10 
8.  o 


A  deep  ditch. 


Fathcr-feathen,  i.  §.  snow. 
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D. 


LmLSt.    Long.W.    %x, 
Of        o     t       ^ 


(^j\j 

Dac&^^yuIg.DecfefyiDount 

3«.46 

5.  0 

u^yH^ 

Daim^y 

village. 

Dm,  ormve.    Ar. 

^jj 

Bar'ah, 

province. 

30.  0 

6.  0 

Volfo  Dnha. 

ij^kj:^'^^j\j 

Dar  *Aith'thanah,  vil. 

35.15 

5.55 

W. 

The  abode  of  dw  SbAk 
tribe  Aith-dniis. 

^- 

— /IA/a6, 

hill. 

35.35 

5.50 

W. 

Wdl-wooded  Ulk  ifeoii 
euOfeethJgli. 

i/^'>— 

—  Duleimi, 

village. 

29.30 

9.30 

The  TCftideDce of  tlietiAr 
arDuldm. 

••• 

—  el-Beida, 

town. 

33.37 

7.35i 

A. 

WhitehouscL    See^ft^ 

49 

-el'kurist, 

house. 

34.45 

6.26 

W. 

ColdorbleekhoiMe. 

' —  Hamran, 

village. 

••    • 

—  Jedidahf 

part  of  Fas. 

34.  6 

4.57 

B. 

•  NewhouM. 

d^U- 

Mubarak, 

hamlet. 

3^.40 

8.30 

W, 

,  Blemd  bouae,  rvUgfi  Eb- 
berk. 

^^jlA  — 

—  Shawi, 

village. 

34.  0 

2.30 

Iloiue  of  Sbawl  tribe. 

^lUJl  ^^ 

Ummu-s-Sultan,  vill. 

The  house  of  the  Sultai^ 
molhcr. 

i^^iiji^ 

Deirat  Badis, 

,  town. 

35.12 

4.15 

VeksdeUGomen. 

A]Jl«  «^c> 

MelilahjXovtn. 

35.22 

2.52 

The  abode  of  the  tiibi 
MeUlah. 

»;L.X4j 

Demensarah, 

mount 

30.45 

8.15 

AX<J 

Demnetj 

town. 

31.30 

7.10 

Bodily  wrung,  diteaae. 

Deren, 
Dernak, 

mount, 
river. 

32.45 

5.15 

I.e.  Mountain.  TheBcr. 
ber,  and  thence  Arabic^ 
name  of  Atlas. 

Filthy,  dirty. 

JLsSjJ 

Dhu-kasal, 

vil.&  port. 

33.  4 

8.36 

Master  of  the  sharp  swocd. 

Asr^l^i 

Dhu'lrkumfiah 

,  village. 

30.53 

7.30 

Owner  of  the  com. 

j^j 

Dubdu, 

town. 

33.45 

3.30 

a^j 

Dukkalah, 

prov.&lr. 

32.45 

8.30 

"jij'^ 

Dweirahj 

river. 
E 

31.15 

9-45 

iji] 

Efzah, 

town. 

32,30 

5.30 

Sand  or  sand-stone.    Ber. 

Egelingigil, 

town. 

31.15 

8.45 

Eghel,  land,  soiL    Ber. 

^^1 

JElalak, 

mount. 

29.30 

9.15 

Emsiguroty 

villagfe. 

30.30 

9.15 

•  • 

Enpfah, 

tr.&  riv. 

31.10 

7.50 

A  numarous  and  powerful 
tribe. 

of  Places  in  Morocco. 
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if 

jjJ)l*y-;C  Gkert-'aluin,      village.  3*-a7     3-30  CamititlyCor  KMrdlW- 

jfta  GhiTf  river.  todwdMm. 

jUc  Ghobar,  river.  33-«   7.>6        Di««.tt«dii*Tii.» 

«;Ua  Onomarafi,        town&tr.  35-  o    4-  ■>  Mh^ jba  iKiatt  •■« 

f^jji  Gh&rtgaiem,   (own.         30.96  9.36 

l^ljutf  Lt^  GAfij  ^e(Ia)NaA,town.         31-90   7.40 

jj)!U/  Gaghlan,  village.       31.  o    "-so 

Ijy^^  Guretg&rah,      plains.         33.30    4.15 

Ai^t^  t^  GAiif- SaKAo/'a A,hemlet.     99.45   3.  o 

UfJ^iJl  ElGharh,        province.    35.  o   6- <>        ^Sy.y""*'"'*'^* 
H. 

JuA  Hahad,  village.       34.13    6.0        otHhu^ 

L-*  /faia(,  dirtricl.        35. '5    a.30        ^.S^.-aLrtr" 

A--!-  Rahibah,  island*.         35-44    1.  8  BO.  ''SJo^'^K?  ' 

^>^,i»-  Hadajdk,  town.  34.>3   3,48        Tiwfort. 

t-UjU-  Haditk,  river. 

Lk^l  AiU-  if 4/''>i(t<-^^<^>  cliff- 

l».l»-  Haha,  (r.&prov.  3'-  "   S-S" 

jjCillj^  H'a;ara-B-jieft*.ir,  village.  35.15   3.48        "Tj,^"!*" 

fj-ij  t^l>-  H&liftea  ghjiss,Tiv,&foT6.  smu  ud  pw  «. 

j^la  /faHn,  plaio. 

^.1jl.r>-  Hulwan,  village. 

jU.  Hamm&z,  river. 

^,|;A>-  flamranj 

|Jj^  Harili, 

(iJjU  Ilarith, 

li;».  Uarska, 

Hj^^-b  Hask^rah, 

j^'jjb  Hawwarah, 

4:Ua  Henatak,  tribe. 


Tb«  ■ 


plain.           ,9.45    8.  0 

TS«  Iwo  nd  UHL 

riv.&disl. 

district. 

PkBlgho. 

cape.          35,46   0.48 

Can-Bl  ot  gnrcn-     Ci 

(r.&prav.  3i-45    6-  0 

\.'Sij;iru^';;sJ" 

tf.&vil.        3D.1B    3.30 

of  Plaem  in  Maroceo. 


l«f.W,  ||  ' 


Hentarahf 

Hentatah, 

Hens&tah, 

Hessea, 

HiUilak, 

Hiyaina, 

Honain, 

Hor'ak, 

Hose'ini, 


Idaultit,  village. 

1' dauthkeril,  tribe. 
J'deukensm,  id. 
I  deunaduyith,  \A. 
I'deuthdth,  id. 
Fdiyuthan,  id. 

Pdudizdud,         id. 
I'fran  or  Ifren,U.  &  vil. 
Ikli,  village. 

rUgh,  id. 

Tmizmizk,  id. 


liM    ud   iUtr. 


99.45  B.30 

«9-'5  3.40 

39.30  9-  o 

a8.45  8.30 

aB.4S  9.30 

99-  a  9.46 

a930  8.30 

99.15  10.  o 

30.45  8.  o 


artuiDsiKif 


Gennl  fUlW*  m  SiMl- 


Fsawah,  river, 

/'ser,  river. 

/'«7,  river. 

Vtatah,  mount. 

J. 
/ama'-e^moJiTa^^lamlet. 
JawftaJi,  villagei. 

Jehal  'Ayyana/if  mount. 


9.  5     ^  a  TrilHIBT  to  Ibi  THiUt. 

.5.19     1.15  Ttlbatiry  lo  Iha  Tllhih. 

1.40     7,30  W.  TiUwCBTtolhaTaMlft. 


35-45    5-49 
33.50    5-95 


SfffiS 
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^- 


t£jy 


-It 


15  — 


•    * 


I  — 


ii\ 


*•  1  - 


ST^^      ..    . 


Jebalu-th-theljf   mount. 
Jebel  Habib,       id. 

—  Hadid. 

—  Kabir, 

—  Khadr, 

—  Musa, 

—  Sarsar, 

—  Thatdth, 
Jebele'in, 
Jebhahj 
JibbiUaty 
Jighuy 
JezairU'l^a'farinfh\e. 
JezairU'l'ghanem,  islands. 
JezayirU'lrhabiby  islands. 
Judanahy  tribe. 


id. 
hill, 
mount. 

id. 

id. 

id. 
mount, 
village, 
hills, 
vil.&riv. 


Lat.N*. 

o    / 


35.27 

3«.44 
35.45 
32.30 
35.45 
34.46 

3560 

35. « 5 
3».45 
33.45 
35.11 
35.34 
35.44 


o    I      ^     RlirnKtIogiet  and  JUmarts. 

The  loowy  mountidBt. 

•nr    The  beloved  roounutait 
5*45   ^*     S,!?"!  feet  high. 

fi  oR  A*   The  iron  inottntahit,  2,303 
9-20   ^        feet  above  the  eea. 

6.50 

7.30  ^'  The  green  mountain. 


The  great  hill  hut  to  the 
west  of  Tangier. 


.  ^^  The  mountain  of  Man. 

5.30  nearCeuta. 

...    Conical  hill,  rising  about 
5.36    *"•      800  feet  above  the  plain. 
Cricket  irount. 


5.«5 

4.15 
7.30 
4.30 
3.36 
1.12 


The  ape^t  hill  or  mounUin. 

The  two  nMMintaint. 

The  front  or  forehead: 
village  on  theNorth  ooait 
near  Point  Baba. 
y^  Arange  of M:hiBtoiie  hilb  ri- 
sing about  500  feet  above 
tiie  plain  of  Marorrn. 

Or  Gt/^u,  and  lometimet 
Gwiga 

The  bland*  of  the  Reni 
Bir.     JaYar.  uauaily  called  ZaT- 
farlnca,  440  feet  high. 

B^^  Sheep>ialands  off  Cape  Fe* 
galo. 


1.  8   Bit.  Friend*!  islands,  388  ftet 
high. 


K. 

tribes. 

tribe. 

village. 


Kabayilj 

Kabbar, 

Kaisarj 

KaVat-A  bdali,  castle. 

Ka  Va  t-cl'  Wad.  to  w  n . 

Kalha, 

Kantarahy 

Kanti, 

Karkdl, 

KarSy 

Karyahy 

Kashat  ^Aith  u^&i,  castle. 
—  VI  li-hen-IIasaiiy  id . 


IMur.ofKabileh. 

Crowd,  an  nnftet  upon  the 
field  of  liattie. 

The    Latin    word  Cip«r. 
32.50     6.50    W.       Foundations  of  a  town 

probably  ancient 


32.15     8.30 

35.  o    Q.15 


m.&  vill. 
bridgfe. 
ruins, 
island, 
villajre. 
ruined  town. 


The  rastle  of  Abdalt 

Th»'  caRtlr  of  the  river,  i>. 
of  the  Muluyah,  thenui- 
tellum  tH'^iocre  at  Sal- 
lust. 

FilthincBS,  and  a  hovel 


35.12     5.50    W.  Al)ri.?Re. 

AnclentJown  de«CTil>cd  by 

Leo  and  Mannol  as  civ. 
32.30     9.13  ing   the  name  to  Cape 

(?antin. 


35.20      1.30 


Edri&i's  Kuatkar  ? 


_^  ^_ Gcr.i  is  a   Berber   corrup- 

32.30  3.30  ticmofKasr. 

OQ  IQ  '-  10  W    '^^'Pnlfl"  a  tow".  a  village, 

jj.  12  /.lo  >Y.       a  hamlet. 

00  ir  A  nn  The  stronfihold  of  ihctribc 

33  »o  4.30  Althmi. 

^  _  --,    TIu"  |talac  •  of  All,  si>n  of 


^M 

ID 

1 

■ 

^^B 

■ 

^^^ 

"^^^ 

^^ 

0/  P^es  in  Afarocco. 

369 

^^^P 

o't 

W.n'.  1 

^^BBI^jA^dj 

Kaqbat  Dukkalak,  caslle 

3i.4'> 

8.30 

Th>  cutlf  or  chid  town  ar 
UuUmli,   aUai,  EI  Mc- 

m,^\jj\- 

—  -ez-Zettat, 

id. 

33-  0 

7.  0  W 

Tht  uiUcof  ihc  bc^djLl  or- 

m  ^jjr- 

—  Juzulah, 

id. 

30.15 

a.  0 

Theaitleodht  prmlntB 

^B      L^ 

Ka*hah, 

id. 

34-15 

a- 45 

A  nniU  lovn,  or  clUdd. 

^<MijL'"> 

Kaxr-eir' Alew'm,  town. 

33.30 

3.30 

The  cutis  of  Iho -IMMWI- 
•iiuaf'AIMBekrl.p.U8). 

^>V- 

—  Far'aun, 

3+45 

6- 15 

Phmranh'i  chUe  (In  nilonl. 

•M^crf'- 

—  IbJtHamid 

caslle. 

TlmDuitJeofBaiHimW. 

Wj*-t«  — 

—  Masmudah 

town. 

35.50 

5.36 

Saghlr. 

urv-  ^>f  — 

—  ^u  2aii.il/etmUArorlreis 

36.   B 

3.  8 

;,r^4W 

KaTakerAuladrsa,d:>s\.r. 

3'>-55 

B.45 

-^r/ 

Keremut, 

plain. 

31.45 

9.30 

PUIniillheN- Wot  foot 

(ukS 

Ketamah, 

tribe. 

A  gnu  tribe  of  BerbETk 

V 

Kezitlah, 

lr.&  prov 

30.15 

8.  0 

PronouDccd  GmUh.  Ok- 
lull!  1 

,Ul^^_li 

KhamisMeIg/ 

arah,lavtn 

33-59 

6.ao 

gh«.h. 

,yj^ 

Khandaku-r-riyan  lor  rent 

35-45 

6.40 

tij\j^ 

Kherehal, 

village. 

OoiHi  t>U<H  or  tuiiu. 

ij^ 

Kikru, 

river. 

33.45 

6.16 

lUk-F^,  DT  Du-Htgng. 

ti^ 

^irat, 

cape. 

3S.au 

3-37 

L-.(K!gull.lHioiiiheNoilh 

uV 

Kirruwan, 

tribe. 

33-40 

3.40 

PiuBuunaHl  AifiMn. 

■-•^ 

Kittiwab, 

Ir.  &  vil. 

59-45 

9.  0 

iji 

Kolei'al, 

village. 

31.10 

9.4s 

Th»llLUec»tle. 

jr^ 

Kosdir, 

village. 

3».3= 

3.45 

AlltUep^, 

p,l>ll  fLi 

KuTi&gk-el'gherban,  tnt. 

33- ao 

3-  0 

Thev—poftonv™, 

'^ 

Kutuhiyah, 

mosque. 

31.38 

7.36  B 

ThelibF-ry.     The   chieT 
mcHliietiMirocioilhu 
[SiSBUfBrtlUgh. 

'^> 

Kuzt. 

tribe. 

34-  0 

3.  0 

The  fminh  p»n.  quiTia. 

^,U\ 

El  Kelawi, 

mount. 

31.10 

7.  a 

Mounw.nridflHipLur.or 
Kil-^ 

,-ill 

ElKhenk, 

defile. 

33.15 

3.  0 

S^Sdcfile- 

-^" 

El  Khaimah, 

Tillage. 

33-15 

4.  0 

Theuot 

o-^ll 

El  Khiu., 

river. 

34.50 

5.17 

Tl           ,[-uo«. 

c^yll 

El  KUt, 

river. 

35.  0 

6,  0 

AbPW. 

Ol.  VII.  ' 

^ 

T 

S60 
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L. 

Ut.N.     ] 
O     / 

Lonff.W. 
0     / 

Et^mohgiet  mtd  RimmkB, 

ij\^ 

Lahanah, 

tribe. 

BreakftsUngi  Ulienl  to 
tnveUen. 

Lamayahy 
LamtcA, 

id. 
id.&lown. 

a8.30 

10.30 

One  of  the  chkf  B«tar 

tribes. 

*ifj 

Lamtdnahy 

id. 

28.30 

930 

Idgm,  flonoin  in  history. 

J^^ 

Leusugagan, 

town. 

iU-lj] 

Lewwatahf 

tribe. 

One  of  the  primidTe  Bcr. 
ber  tribes. 

iijj 

Liy6nahy 

cape. 

M. 

35.54 

5. 

On  the  Strait  of  Olbnhar. 
LtaoktSpan, 

^\j\jCilc 

Mader  awwamyiown. 

The  ancient  Aorac*. 

XijJtX« 

Madydnahy 

tr.  &  vil. 

33.30 

7.25  W. 

Noted  for  Itosok  or  mariut 
Also  a  Berber  tribe. 

Uf^J^ 

Mafrimny 

river. 

34.15 

5.  0 

The  river  of  Fas. 

• 

llj\*< 

Magharahy 

A  caTera. 

M 

Maghilahy 

village. 

A  wet  nurse. 

ACalM 

Maghdghahy 

tr.  &  vil. 

3546 

5  43 

j^1jC«    ilfagran, 

mount. 

32.46 

5.>5 

• 

^W« 

Mahayahy 

tribe. 

3440 

2.ao 

MajeTy 

tribe. 

32.30 

9.  0 

• 

Mallabatahy 

cape. 

35.49 

6.45 

See  RasuA-Menar. 

*jy^ 

McHmbrahy 

town. 

34.54 

6.Q4 

Full  built,  or    inhabited: 
now  only  a  few  icm\3i%. 

'i^J-*^ 

Mansfiriyahy 

town. 

33. 4G 

7.i« 

The  Tictorious  place. 

cAl/* 

Marakeshy 

city. 

3».37i  7.36  W 

Vulffo  Marakih.  The  city 
of  Marocco. 

oljiy* 

Marizariy 

mount. 

daMji!.^ 

Marnisahy 

tribe. 

J-b^ 

Martily 

river. 

35.40 

5.17 

River  and  tower  of  Tetuan. 

2^<jyki^3.< 

Masmudahy 

tribe. 

One  of  the  five  principal 
Beiber  tribes. 

<)^tL-^ 

Massetalithal 

\y  mount. 

33. « 5 

5.J5 

^il^Uko 

Matmatah, 
•      •     ' 

tribe. 

Extension. 

^jIH 

Mazdriy 

point. 

Strong,  sturdy,  valiant,  ilr. 

(ir^> 

Mazighany 

town. 

33. '5 

8.26  A. 

Vulfo  Mazoffon ;  the  abode 
of  the  Amaxigs. 

if^Jco 

Medfrharahy 

district. 

3».45 

3.  0 

Invasion. 

r 


nf  Places  in  Manceo.  , 


MJlioJu, 

Medinatu-l^be'ida,  town. 

34.  6 

4-58  B. 

ThcwhIUcitf,  tharityof 

".■ic 

MehSyah, 

town. 

34.18 

6.3a  A. 

W.II«lto>n«ih.A11.a- 

^yifS 

Mtkdumh, 

>      town. 

33.16 

8.a6 

^^^■^W 

•■'A' 

Mtherdah, 

village. 

35.  e 

1.55 

NwC*p>K<w. 

IX^ 

Melikuah, 

tribe. 

35-30 

5.30 

Obiu. 

Mejasah, 
Metihk, 

mount, 
tr.&town. 

34-16 
,    36.33 

4.4C 
a.53 

*-l=a. 

Menjasah, 

mount. 

Impun 

'Ir- 

MeKZalak, 

oratory. 

IUUnga[ill|faUivp1«>. 

^V 

Meramer, 

town. 

33.30 

e.55 

M«bk.. 

ulV 

MenMu, 

pi.  &  vil. 

35-4B 

5-4B 

Fne  mi  opn  patan 

(tDUDd. 

i-U 

Mitah, 

town. 

ag.45 

9-45 

Pl.«fc.|mr«. 

'-*-"t^ 

Meshra'-elashef,  ford. 

35-33 

5.50  w 

.  ThahHimgnUiliif.iilKe 

^jU  J/- 

Meslira'  Halltif,  fonl. 

33.30 

6.45  w. 

.  Tl»fOnl.JO«wlIdbo«. 

AJli^ 

Meshra'nUf, 

r-ramlah,  pi. 

34.30 

6.16 

^p'n5^'»  «tol™o™"rf 

^\U^ 

Meshra'at  esfa,  ford. 

33.30 

6.15 

TlKf.iidofllio  light.  lu*itoJ 

Malhal,, 
Mezatah, 

tribe, 
tribe. 

36.  B 

4.35 

AcTUh. 

^>, 

Mezemmak, 

town. 

35.10 

3.50 

Or  Ddnif  VihuihA. 

iU 

mat,. 

village. 

33.90 

6.50  W. 

OiHhiDulnd. 

vjii"- 

M-iatBir, 

welk 

33-15 

3-46 

Miknasak,        city. 
MHtUn,KMiltsin)  mount- 

33-5B 
31.10 

5.30  B. 

7.35  w. 

Ttithlxtiatpskor  Allw 
rocn.  lUIng  11,400  fcM 

'r^ 

Misf'mak, 

diitricL 

31.90 

7.30 

Thswtodr  STVuriM  n- 

iijA. 

Miskboyak, 

tribe. 

38.45 

10.45 

tr.W-  ofSl„-l„lK.    SUini 
ELiroptjiL  ]»Ti}n'riirlathmDr 

j,^ 

Mogad6r, 

city. 

31.30 

9.47 

onpfreotMLjocco. 

^11  VA- 

Moghribu-l-Ak^, 

k,jll^>. 

31  ugh  riha-l-A  vsu  t, 

Tli-mi-l.llf-walniirodDp 
-.XIi;..r.MuJ|i*noFrit 

ui"^ 

Mojuhid'm, 

tombs. 

31.45 

5-50 

.jU- 

Mokrawah, 

tribe. 

3M5 

3^S 

S6S 
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Ut.N.     LoBff.W.   9^ 
Q     I         O     /  S^Jf  IMlllilirfat  end  JlMMVfek 


4^j1 


.  •     •  • 


IpI. 


;^ 


^au^ 


Monselmin,        tribe. 

Morshah,  lake. 

Morshanah,      village.       33.15    7.15 

Mo^id  ^Aith-Irmahy  vill. 

Motfiyah  Tidd,  hamleU 

Miilai-^ibiirsellumf  cape. 

Mdlai  IdriSf     town. 

Muldkahy 
MtdulSy 
Muliyahf 
MuzzHhah^ 

Nakk&ry 

Naranjah, 

Nefifah, 

Nefisah, 

Nefus, 

Nefusah, 

Nefzawahf 

Nihah, 

Nukhdilak, 

Nun,  or  Nul,    town. 

Nuzulurt-  Tirwan^yiWeLge. 

O. 
^Omarah,  tr.  &  vill. 

Ordom,  river. 

R. 
liabat,  port. 

RahatU'l-fet'hy    id. 


38.15    10.45  Corrupt  for  MnaeliniB. 

34.30     6.30    W.     ,-1,^-u,. 


The  hunttng-iiljiee  of  te 
tribe  Aftslniah. 


ThewdlafTiiU. 


My  lord   Buacnum,    i.  t. 
34.54     6.84   A.       Father-ladder.   OldMir 


river, 
tomb, 
river, 
river, 
tr.&town. 
N. 

river, 
village, 
tr.  &  riv. 
tr.  8c  riv. 
mount, 
tribe, 
tribe, 
river, 
town. 


34.30  5.  o 

33.36  9,10 

34.30  3.  o 

35-  8  8.16 

39.15  6.40 

35.15  3.45 

34.50  5.30 

3».»5  7-55 

31.30  7.45 

3».45  5.30 


33.15    6.46 
38.30  10.30 

33.40    3.45 


34.15    6.  o 


XDonh. 

My  lord  Idrie,  or  Rnoch. 
Town  Bud  Mnctuary. 

Salt 


Orance. 
Vulgo  Jb^M^U. 
Vulgo  JEff/lMrik. 


Ancient  Berber  tribe. 

One  of  the  chief  trlba  of 
Berben. 

The  quiet  river. 

A  little  Palm,  the  ancient 
Occath.  one  of  the  rooit 
important  market  towns 
of  Marocca 

Eels:  Nun  of  the  tribe  of 
Lamtah. 

A  halting-plaoe  or  covert 
forttrangerx  fhnn  distant 
places.  Caillie's  N  inland 
tNuaUnJ. 


IlablUtioo. 


Become  green  again. 


34.   3     6.48    A.   Inn  or  monastery.  Walled 

town,  pop.  21,000. 

nesting  place  of  victory. 


■ 

^^H 

I 

1 

:^ 

t 

uf  Places  in  Morocco. 

963  ■ 

lU-V 

■^..w.  1 

H 

i\^J 

Rahalah,            iribe. 

"9.45 

8.45 

TriteUm                             H 

li^J 

Rah6nah,           tribe. 

34-6S 

4.50 

VulgD:  Acboiuh.                   1 
CiUnl  •;»  (.'ape  lihlr.  ■ 

yiyic-b 

iios  4/emi,      cape. 

30.38 

9.5a   A 

Sr^.£^/.^Si: 

^j]- 

—  Azintar,       id. 

35-34 

1.14  to 

"'t^^%::,:i"K^.S!: 

-  rfl/a?«eA,      id. 

31.  7 

9.50  A 

*^^'ri3J!r7wftSito?; 

"Jji>-- 

—  Tegriwelt,     id. 

31.34 

9.48 

Th*  hmdKoic  promim- 

>^i- 

wi-'^in,       spring. 

31-50 

7.  0  w 

Tl.>hl«.,,i™.  .™t 

.^1  - 

—  -ud-Daurah,  id. 

34.45 

6.94  A 

rA?h1,S.'S'',S; 

>.^i  - 

—  -ud-Deir,      cape. 

35- 30 

a.57 

to  ihc  >clJDliiliig  Uks. 

j,.^;- 

—  -ul-Hudilt,    id. 

3a.3»: 

9.17  A 

•^Sr^r"'  "^ 

j^i- 

—  -ul-Jemd,     id. 

C.p.™n.i. 

jU\  — 

— -«;-JIfCT^r,    id. 

35.4B 

5.45 

w'nStaT'rfTl^ta!'" 

^M- 

—  -asA-,SAa^^ar,id. 

35.47 

5.54  A 

0"^S;™.|ri  of  out  Dilpi, 
thn,  and  »r«mly  of 

H- 

—  -US-Sim,          id. 

31-24 

9.48 

The"^K!T  «^.   or  (h. 

cyi 

-a/-Trarf,      river. 

30.15 

8.45 

Ilral"™  .i.u-i-mvi,  the 

^j 

i?|/;or&-fli/;  province. 

35.   0 

4.30 

ud  piovinn  QD  Ibe  Ha- 

*^u, 

Rihaminah,       province. 

31.15 

B,  « 

J*Jl  ^j  Vj 

fluififlA  rfAi'-;-  defile. 
S. 

35.at> 

6-55  W 

Th.c«™i-iiwk. 

*j\;IJ-» 

Sadratah,          tribe. 

AUoBUhed. 

-»>«Je 

Sahel-el-  Margh  u  A ,  plai  n. 

34.  0 

4.30 

A  pliln  ofgruiy  pmturige 

J-U 

SflAi;,           -      coaal. 

35.30 

6.   0 

Lc°a>aihan.u»«n. 

v^^ 

SaAifi,               tribe. 

35.30 

6.  0 

Couler. 

\u;l. 

Sakiyah,           village. 

sJkr<!rDu.m.|».A..]- 

-     »- 

Sa/a,                   town. 

34-  3 

6,48   A. 

'^''H'Sii*^-  ""'""" 

V" 

Samirah,            plain. 

33.10 

B.  5  W 

i>l(^ 

Sanhajahy          Iribe. 

3».  0 

fi.  0 

'^rSi'S^er'"""™ 

vu 

SaniyoA,            well. 

35.30 

5.  SO  W 

uj»-r 

SarAilM,        mt.&edificca 

34.45 

5.ao 

Thi-  [WD  (Hliiw.  rti  K«r 
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% 


O     ' 

0      / 

Ettfmohf'et  and  Rtmark$. 
Conical  hin  800  feat  abovt 

>/• 

Sarsar, 

hill. 

34.45 

645  W. 

th«    plain,     Smrmr,   a 
cricket. 

Sauma^ahHasanAower. 

•               •     •     ' 

34-  a 

6.47  w. 

Tower  at  Rabat*  850  tot 
above  the  Ma. 

M   J^     m                                   • 

Sebt'ul'Mai- 
mdniyahy 

garden. 

3».37 

7.36  w. 

Garden  of  repoae.  or  of 
Matroua»  in  tte  dty  of 
Marocoo. 

Ijk^ 

Seggemeh, 

mount. 

33*  5 

4.45 

0,> 

Sekortf 

river. 

Heat  of  the  sink 

»5i-^ 

SehAwahy 

mount. 

3>.45 

7.  0 

^•Ai- 

SeHlgd, 

mount. 

33.30 

4.15 

t 

Jjir* 

Seriik, 

river. 

Thief,  robber. 

1;^^— <• 

SesawaUy 

mount 

35.  0 

5.  0 

(^VmS^  uJ;^ 

Sharf-eWOkaby  hill. 

35.36 

5.56 

Eaglcripeak. 

Jew's  cliC    A  red  cliff  on 

|CjjfJl  (_Jr«» 

Sharf-eUYehudiy  cm. 

3«.»6 

9.15  A. 

the  Atlantic   rising  M 
feet  above  Uie  sea. 

>;A1J^CJ^ 

Skarf-esh'Skofraky  cliff. 

32.56 

8.45  A. 

Spear's  edge.    Cliff  on  Uie 
Atlantic  about  AM  tel 
above  the  sea. 

ijjjA 

Sharkiyah, 

tribe. 

35.  0 

430 

Eastern  tribes. 

lM 

Shadlany 

baths. 

34.  0 

4.45 

Lifting  up  tlie  pitdwr. 

(JM^lMt 

ShaiDeSy^Ton.ShauSy  prov. 

33.30 

3-  0 

A      rough     uncaltivalad 
country. 

^J^ 

Shatviy 

village. 

34.  0 

a.  30 

The  abode  of  the  slieep- 
owner. 

^jli 

Shdwiyahy 

tr.  6rprov. 

33.30 

7.  0 

The  remains  of  dispcned 
men  and  cattic. 

iLcJUtI 

Shedmahy 

province. 

3».45 

9.  0 

Strong  horses  and  camels. 

Shejerikahy 

village. 

Abounding   with  anall 
trees. 

<tL& 

Shellahy 

sanctuary. 

34.  0 

6.45 

End  of  aioumey.  pilgrim- 
age; Kobbeh  near  Sals. 

<Uc|^ 

Sherdghinahy 

province. 

32.  0 

7.  0 

^"^ 

Sherijy 

village. 

35.49 

5  55 

A  grove,  shaded  by  small 
trees. 

^Jum0 

Sherrddiy 

sanctuary. 

31.30 

8.  0 

Fugitive. 

t     A     4 

Sheshwany 

town&dist. 

35.10 

5-20 

Shilhahyfl.ShuluhyUSLiion 

A  branch  of  theAinasi(^. 
and   the  name  of  their 
language. 

\  "  \ 

Shtshawahy 

riv.  &  pi. 

32.  0 

8.30 

Distant.  A  tribuUryof  the 
Tenslfl. 

Sho'bat  Aklu, 
••     •     ' 

valley. 

Valley  of  Aklu,  formed  by 
a  torrent. 

Sho'hatlienV  Obaid,  vail. 

33.  0 

3.45 

Valley  of  the  Rrni  Obaid. 

•• 

Shofrahy 

village. 

A  large  knife. 

•ulU; 


o/"  Pface<  in  Maroeco. 

SiS  Kasim,     village.  34->5  s-M 

Sidi  Kushu^,  kobbeh.  sa-fio  8.5« 

Sidi  Mokhtar,  village.  3i-44  e.y> 

Sijibnisak,        district.  3'-  »  "-30 

Silfat,  mount.  J 

So/rOU?i,  town.  33-4B  4.46  »ii™i«Il>ou.e. 

■SoAipl.jisiuBii",  market.  SmMot"™^ ' 

S6k-dar-'aith-T&amh,id.  35.15  5-i5  w.  "■'^f;^;^'"' 

SSk-el-Arba',    market.  34-34  6.46        wainEiii.y-mjitke 


,    W,  TbttRMhirt  vlft. 


Sorbu-l-Herh,  river. 


33.  0 


Siitukah, 

Sube'it, 

Sabeitah, 

Sus, 

SuS'el-Adna, 

Sus-el-Affsa, 

Suweiaiyah, 

Siiwe'irah, 


Tabomost, 

Tabttlawant, 

Tafelneh, 

T&fililt, 

Tafratah, 

Taftanah, 

Taggarayin^ 

Tagodast, 

Tagumadart,    village. 

Tofakant,         tribe. 

Talent,  town. 


tribe.  »9- 

town.  33- 

tribe, 
province. 

id.  30. 

id,  ag. 

village.  31. 
(own&port  3>- 
T. 

village.       3O' 
village, 
cape. 

deiert 


ProiBlT  MMkrt. 


Tha  orlflii,  Qw  Umlth  lh> 


50     7.40   W,  T(i«tioil1w. 


30.  o    6.15 
33.45    7.15 


Ttwibodgiiftlw  bciriBa 


mount 
town. 


Tlu    trill,  tb*  ultupt. 
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^JlJ^l^i^fS  TiUM'aUh-Gtriri,-,\\. 

'^.•ssr*-*- 

kJ^ 

TamaraAosf, 

village. 

»M5 

3.IS 

TuanfeoMr 

CI^J^- 

TamajigAi!, 

langoKge. 

Thy-t-pc,*.*- 

4Z^L«\; 

T&mm&rt, 

diilHct. 

8O-50 

9.  0 

Tto^-h-nt.  thiHita. 

i-.<.*; 

Tamukt, 

river. 

39.IS 

6.  0 

Tb*BiMav. 

^ 

Tanin.     ■ 

river. 

34.30 

5.46 

FMllofnab. 

wt 

Tanjak, 

city. 

35.4a 

8.48  A. 

"■'-■  •' 

Tantift, 

river. 

Sa.  4 

9-S3 

lull,        0>lrfOT.hl(,       d* 

MOtnloiirfddleii™; 

Taiif&r,            village. 
Tarfu-l-ff<irslia,npt. 

3ft.4« 

0.48 

l.!;ill^> 

Tarfu'l-kirat 

,  cape. 

35.90 

3.37 

s^resss-ca* 

jM^> 

Tarfu4~Skalckar,CBfc. 

35.47 

5.54*  A 

<i> 

Tarkah. 

village. 

3'>-45 

7.30 

.  u^bjjb 

Tar&dant, 

town. 

30.15 

9-  0 

EUHBlrtminiaf  >  um 

^^j_; 

Tasrem^, 

ruini. 

3i."6 

7.»  W 

•  iboVr^i^iiirfSl 

bb 

T6t&, 

lUtion. 

48.46 

6.90 

BDUodiry  on  (he  HkUW. 

.:^jl: 

Taaant, 

village. 

35.  8 

i.4« 

MafDcio.cllirjIrcii  rod. 

.rf>- 

T&ztt, 

town. 

34.15 

3-46 

'^^VELS:'  * 

c^,>- 

Tkzkt, 

town. 

30.  5 

3.10 

.-.1,1,! 

Tebelbelt, 

village. 

30.15 

«.16 

CMo^ct}..Vtm. 

lijb 

TUlah, 

province. 

33.  0 

5.  0 

Tta>  Iking  couBr- 

ii_\ijt 

Tidniit, 

town. 

3>.45 

9.  0 

^ 

Tedti, 

(own. 

30.15 

8.15 

Scduded. 

iiij 

Tefnak, 

river. 

36.17 

..«flB*..''-vsr-:*^ 

l>" 

Tejren, 

mount. 

tjyj 

Tefuf, 

village. 

s™*^8,. 

'>■ 

Ttfzah, 

(own. 

31.15 

5-30 

S»dT,»fullofludU(lM* 

# 

Tefzarah, 

river. 

35.  0 

1.15 

A^U> 

Teghhak, 

village. 

33-30 

a.45 

«-^ 

Teghefet, 

town. 

31.30 

7.  0 

A«ium».B^. 

ofplacn  in  Marmxo. 


sm 


:   i-,.w.|t 


old  port 
villa^. 
village. 
Tillage. 


Teghih&t, 

Tihart, 

Tgeut, 

Telah, 

TelaUin, 

Temettm/^,      castle. 

Tem$ena, 

Tinedatt, 

Tenegant, 

Tenithah, 

Ten^tah, 

Tenzarah, 

Tematah, 

TesegdiU, 

Teselegt, 

Tcset, 

Tesewin, 

Teihim, 

Tetawin, 

Thag&th, 

Thamiidah, 

Thavmlalin,      tribe. 

Tildat, 

Tildiyeh, 

TtUimeft, 

Tilimtan, 

TmilHn, 

TimM, 

Tintmal, 

Tit, 


30.15  9. 16 

31.30  9-90 

30.30  3.15 

34.  B  3.40 


tr.  Aprov.  3Z-V>  7.  0 

mount.  3a.  o  5.30 

village.  3i->6  *.>& 

village.  3i-  o  a.  o 
mount, 
mount. 

district.  3&.13  >-33 

town.  3).  o  9.30 

village.  09.30  g.  o 

■9.30  9.30 


ComDr  liM  WMI^  lb* 


district. 


nver. 

cily&port  35>3B    6.«a 

past.  33'>6    4  46 

village. 


mounL 

village. 

village. 

town. 

village. 

tribe. 

village. 


Em   TtK  phtn]  et  Dm 
BebB  wocd  Tit,  nil^ 
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m 

LtxM. 
O     / 

LoBff.W. 
0     / 

i* 

Siifmoht^  amd  Rmamit 

J»^jj 

TiydUty 

town* 

34.30 

6.  0 

Al-GutnOQl,  BOW  MoW 
Idxte. 

«-^>' 

Tizitit, 

tribe. 

»j\a3 

Tomarahf 

\illage. 

34.  0 

6.60 

FrnUtiMi. 

UL3\y 

Tuwat, 

station* 
U. 

a?.  0 

1.  0 

£. 

Oasb  and  kalikh  sUtka  iB 
tliedMert. 

wW 

U^faran, 

tribe 

ag.  0 

9*45 

^^j\ 

maty 

tribe. 

35.  0 

6.15 

Vj^I^I 

Ummu-l'hudaja,  village. 

Mother  of  cniMl't  thikk. 

yUL^- 

—  'Heffan, 

id. 

Mother  of  the  jauag  c&- 
trlch.               ^^^ 

l-janibah, 

id. 

Motherof  one  of  UmcumI 
kwda. 

^jJ'    — 

—  -r-rebi^ehy 

river. 

33.  »7 

8.17 

Mother  of  ipriaf  pUnti. 

aAUJI  — 

aLU^  — 
JUJI  — 

^1  — 


W. 


river. 


*;! 


—  Bd'Sinagahj 

—  ^eWArsahy 

eWAyyashah 

eUGhored, 

el'Halkf 

el'Jetvahir, 

eUMahsaUy 

el'MdUah, 

el'Mal, 

el'Millah, 

eUTinnhiy 

el'Yahud, 

—  un-nefisf 

—  Ergilahy 

—  Gart, 

—  Ghomdrah, 

—  Gir, 


d. 

d. 

id. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


PI.  Audiyih,.Hn  Maroeco, 
Widan. 

33.50     7.10 

33.40     7.«5  W.  TheriTerofthoorchai*. 

35.33     6.  0  The  lifie-giTiiig   (stmm). 

TherlTcr  formed  byraiii- 
31-^9     9>47   A.       water,  not  always  KilL 

35.45  5.45     '•Siiiir<""*°«"*« 

34.15     5.  O  TheriTcrofjewda. 

35.10     6.  5  W.  The  benefactor. 


35.30  i.»5 

33.40  7.45 

34.30  5.45 

35.48  5.50 

31.30  8.  O 

34.30  4.30 

35.15  3.»5 

35.15  4.15 

32.  o  2,  o 


TheriTer  of  riches. 

Sect-river. 

Dragon-riTer. 

Jew's  river. 

The  predoos  river. 

The  tarn,    Ber, 

The  river  of  karats  or  oa- 
robs. 

The  river  of  the    Gho- 
mcrahs. 

Passaite,  all«y«  entry. 


of  Plaoea  in  Moroeeo. 


^i-^''"'! 

Wid  'imioi, 

river. 

39.  0 

9.  0 

luwliUnr- 

jy- 

—  Kerkal, 

id. 

36.16 

4-46 

TtartTBrfftOBt 

j;- 

—  Levin, 

id. 

34.15 

6.  0 

The  colound  or  wl>U« 
Am. 

^>- 

—  Muliyah, 

id. 

35.  8 

a.16 

Thtn.norwli.    Thfpo- 

uff  — 

—  Nin, 

id. 

=8.40 

11.10 

A. 

J=.l — 

—  sua, 

id. 

35. '5 

6.15 

Si'HS? 

Ir-- 

—  Sebi, 

id. 

34.1B 

6.40 

W, 

,  Th.  DwuDum  ri«r.  tbt 

fU- 

—  Sir, 

id. 

34.30 

S.30 

jiil-  — 

—  Tifiah, 

id. 

36->7 

i.aB 

ThtnuMt. 

,j_^-_ 

—  Ttntlfl, 

id. 

3a.  4 

9.«3 

A. 

tl^'llVB. 

^  — 

—  Tulsi, 

id. 

31.  0 

9.45 

C<»..Ud.crhl<ldB. 

^4--- 

—  TiW!, 

id. 

Jl^I  — 

—  ti-l-'Abid, 

id. 

33.30 

6.15 

Sl«T.ri«r. 

trAi- 

—  UlU,, 

id. 

35- »3 

6.  8 

W, 

,  ThtLiunafeinm^.. 

Hu  — 

—  Wa-gkah, 

id. 

34.15 

6.30 

f^- 

—  Yahm, 

id. 

33-55 

7.  0 

W, 

J-i- 

—  yimi, 

id. 

31.40 

7-30 

w. 

.  lUahRlnc. 

iJ  — 

—  Zfe, 

id. 

39-30 

4-  0 

idIa 

H'aJr&i, 

tonn. 

35.41 

0.40 

B«i 

<UjJlj 

WoMiyoJ, 

ci»le. 

39.45 

9.  0 

J^S 

Wnji/en, 

tftrng. 

3"-45 

s.  0 

^r.^sr""'"- 

'kj! 

WcrAah, 

town. 

31.M 

7-35 

AihmMWwttj*. 

'^ji 

Warllghah, 
Wiisman, 

tril>e. 

33-4ff 

3-90 

Tomb  orkoMcb  In  Ouia. 

^1 

tomb. 

K-"—"— 

uiJj 

Wazein, 

town. 

34.45 

6.30 

^, 

Weld, 

child. 

'"J!fS..Ml'' 

^> 

Wijiyah, 

point&vi 

1.   35.31 

5.  7 

>i=ri 

Wujdah, 

town. 

34-40 

1.50 

Vul»  Uchd^   OuhiUi 

^> 

Wuljah, 

pl.in. 

33.  0 

a.46 

DilnUii»  AwUs-buckit. 

J^ 

W„li., 

mount. 
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Jr»-J 


Yaferi, 

Y&f&s, 

Yanfarahf 

Yasfaten^ 

YelUs, 

Zaw&ghah, 

Zawawahf 

Zatviyah, 


Y. 

village. 

tribe, 
tribe, 
inoant. 
village. 
Z. 

tribe, 
tribe, 
sanctuary 


—  ben  Sastf     village. 

—  ben  Sheradif  sanct. 

—  MulaildriSf  town. 
Zekbelf  village. 


Zeitdnahf 

Zenatahf 

Zerahy 

Zerarah, 

Zerku, 

Zeinat^ 

ZoheiTy 


town. 

tribe. 

village. 

tribe. 

villaore. 

village. 

tribe. 


r.w.  %» 


L«lN.    LoBf.W.  S:g 
O     /        O     /     ^ 


35.»5    4.  o 


33- >5    <'-i5 


ai.flo  7.80 

31.30  8.  o 

34.30  6.  o 

33-58  6.30 


32.30    6.45 

35.38    6.40 
33.30    5.14 


S6dticcffs. 

A  very  ■ndcot  Berber  Olit 

opedaUy  in  Mo8lirib4l- 

Ausat. 
PI.  Zawaja.  A  ntimt  taHo 

khich  •  devocw  ntini 

from  the  world. 

The  comor  or  nCnst  of 


Noted  tanctuary  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wad  Ndb. 

The  retreat  of  mj  tad 
Idrit,  founder  of  FM. 

Dunbar  ordure  of  men  and 

cattle. 

Pkntatiaa  of  oUtcil  JfBb* 

Oneof  the  {vtiicipal  and 
most  popiilout    Berber 

trl^ 

A  place  who*  neda  and 
canetgrov* 

Inflamed.  Excellent  grr 
slexv,  or  fat  raising  and 
feeding  camds. 

SaiulhUl.    Ber, 

Ornament,  decoration. 
Vulgo,  Zlnat. 


Flowers,   splendour, 
ganoe. 


M.  GrSberg's  original  MS.,  which  he  has  kindly  presented  to  the 
Society,  contains  nearly  double  the  number  of  names,  which  have  been 
omitted  here,  partly  because  they  belong  to  places  of  minor  importance, 
but  principally  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Vocabulary  within  such 
limits  as  are  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  this  Journal. 
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XXI. — Account  of  the  recent  CT^loring  Erpedition  to  Ike  Interior 
of  Australia.  By  Major  T.  L.  Mitchell,  F.G.S.,  and 
M.R.G.S.,  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales. 

Havino  recently  returned  to  England  on  leave  of  absence,  after 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  New  South  Walei,  during  which 
period  I  have  aun-eyed  that  colony,  and  led  three  expeditions  into 
parts  previously  unknown;  I  have  mach  pleasure  in  submitting; 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  the  following  brief  account  of 
these  journeys,  prefacing  the  narrative  by  a  few  observations  on 
what  had  preriously  been  dwne  in  exploring  the  interior,  by  my 
predecessor  in  office,  and  others. 

In  1818,  during  a  rainy  season,  Mr.  Oiley,  the  lale  Sur- 
veyor-General, traced  the  course  of  the  Macquarie  to  an  inun- 
dation which  he  considered  an  inland  sea.  Id  182Q  (a  dry  season). 
Captain  Sturt,  pursuingOsley'sroute,  penetrated  about  a  hundred 
miles  farther,  and  was  twice  compelled  to  retire  from  the  banks 
of  a  river  of  salt  water,  because  no  fresh  water  could  be  found. 

In  anotherdirection,  Mr.  Osley  had,  in  1817  {also  a  wet  season), 
traced  the  river  Lachlan,  to  an  inundation  similar  to  that  which 
terminated  his  sur^'cy  of  the  Macquarie  ;  and  he  thereupon  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  country  beyond  was  a  marsh  and  unin- 
habitable. But,  in  1824,  the  journey  of  Messrs.  Hovell  and 
Hume  led  to  a  more  favourable  conclusion,  respecting  the 
southern  portion,  at  least,  by  the  discovery  of  several  large 
rivers,  whose  courses  appeared  to  concentrate  on  the  Murruui- 
bidgee,*— a  river  flowing  nearly  in  the  direction  of  that  point  to 
which  Mr.  Oxley  had  traced  the  Lachlan.  In  1830,  Captain 
Sturt  embarked  in  a  boat  on  the  waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee, 
which  led  him  accordingly  to  the  great  channel  of  the  streams 
which  had  been  crossed  by  Hovell  and  Hume;  and,  by  descend- 
ing this  large  river,  which  had  been  named  the  Hume  by  Mr- 
Hume,  and  the  M  urray  by  Captain  Sturt,  he  discovered  its  estuary 
in  Encounter  Hay.  The  Murray  received  a  river  from  the  north, 
supposed  to  be  the  Darling,  but  its  waters  were  fresh  and  the 
identity  remained  a  question. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Australian  geography  when  General 
Darling  left  New  South  Wales  in  1831.  During  the  temporary 
government  of  Sir  Patrick  Lindesay  another  step  was  gained.  A 
bushranger  having  been  sentenced  to  suffer  deathfor  cattle-steal- 
ing, and  who  had  been  so  long  associated  with  the  aborigines  that 
he  Lad  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  language  and  means  of 
subsistence,  had  related  so  plausible  a  tale  respecting  a  very 
large  river  which  he  had  followed  in  a  north-western  direction 
from  Liverpool  Plains  to  the  sea  coast,  thai  the  acting  Governor 
was  induced  to  despatch  an  expedition,  under  my  command,  to 
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examine  the  country  on  that  side.  The  report  drew  more  atten- 
tion, at  that  time,  as  the  course  ascribed  to  the  river  Peel 
by  Oxley  and  Cunningham,  was  quite  at  variance  both  with 
recent  surveys  and  this  man's  description  of  it.  The  result  of 
the  journey  was  the  discovery  of  the  Karaula,  or  DarUng,  as  a 
fresh-water  river,  in  the  latitude  of  29°  ;  and  that  its  basin  com-' 
prehended  all  the  streams  falling  westward  from  the  coast-range, 
as  far  north  as  that  parallel ;  and  that  one  of  these,  the  Peel» 
flowed  westward,  and  not  northward,  as  supposed  by  Oxley  and 
Cunningham.  Limited  as  that  excursion  was  by  the  unfortunate 
murder  of  two  men  and  seizure  of  provisions  by  the  aborigines, 
it  afforded  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  angular 
measurement,  and  of  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  highest 
points  of  the  country.* 

The  remarks  on  that  journey,  which  appeared  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  Journal,  may  be  best  understood  by  comparing  the 
course  ascribed  therein  to  the  Peel,  with  that  since  laid  down  from 
actual  survey.  The  looser  maps  of  early  travellers,  so  far  from 
being  a  test  of  accuracy,  are  uncommonly  erroneous  in  that  spot ; 
and  the  names  first  given,  if  doubtful  in  their  application,  for  thai 
reason,  are  of  no  consequence  whatever,  as  they  only  lead,  in 
such  cases,  to  confusion,  f 

Captain  Sturt  undertook  the  survey  of  the  interior  by  following 
up  Mr.  Oxley's  discoveries,  and  tables  of  the  number  of  miles 
explored  by  each  traveller  have  been  published  on  maps  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  officers  of  the  surveying  department  had  been 
extending  across  the  country,  from  the  Observatory  at  Paramatta, 
those  more  systematic  operations  wliich  have  left  but  few  traces 
of  such  early  journeys  on  the  maps. 

On  leaving  Sydney  for  the  northern  interior,  1  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  engraver  a  trigonometrical  map  of  the  colony.  Its  >vildest 
regions,  which  had  been  previously  considered  inaccessible,  had  not 
only  been  explored  on  the  principles  which  I  have  since  applied 
to  the  exploration  of  the  interior,  but  they  had  also  been  surveyed, 
intersected  by  roads,  planted  with  villages,  and  chvided  into  coun- 
ties, according  to  the  boldest  natural  divisions,  and  yet  of  given 
extent.      1  could  at  length  overlook  the  interior  from  a  base  of 

(5 — —  I 

*  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  very  enterprising  and  talented  officer,  the  late 
Captain  Forbes,  of  the  mounted  police,  that  I  should  mention  here  his  subsequent 
excursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Gwydir,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  Maule  and  Finch. 
Captain  Forbes  traced  the  Owydir  to  its  sources  near  Mount  Lindesay,  and  obtained 
much  information  respectinfi^  aboii^nal  names  of  localities,  which  he  sent  to  me 
from  India,  and  shall  api^ar  in  my  forthcoming  map  of  these  discoveries. 

f  The  river  to  which  Mr.  Oxley  gave  the  name  of  "  Peel "  could  not  be  mistaken 

by  me,  as  alleged  in  that  paper,  because  it  has,  ever  since  Oxley *s  journey,  been 

known  by  that  name  to  the  stockmen  ;  and  there  is  no  other  like  it  to  the  eastward. 

^'  Communemque  prius,  seu  lumine  solis,  et  auras, 

Cautus  humum  Iqpgo  signavit  limite  mcnsor.'* 
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mnges.  which  had  been  traced  through  all  thpir  ramifications,  and 
the  satisfaciion  with  which  I  then  beheUl  the  country  beiiind  these 
ranges  reconciled  me  tti  the  disappuinlment  I  had  esperienced 
in  my  early  views  of  exploring  the  desert  regions  beyond  them. 

After  that  journey,  in  m31,  it  was  obvious  that  all  the  ranges 
to  the  southward  of  29°  S.,  with  one  exception  only,  terminated 
either  on  the  interior  plains. iir  were  limited  by  the  known  courses 
of  rivers.  The  only  ridge  south  of  29°  which  cimld  possibly  prove 
continuous  westward  was  that  between  the  Macquaric  and  the 
Lachlan,  and  on  the  solution  of  this  question  depended  the 
course  of  the  Darlmg ;  for  if  the  range  had  proved  continuous 
the  river  must  have  turned,  as  many  then  thought  it  would,  to- 
wards the  north-western  ci>ast.  The  divergent  courses  of  the 
Macquarie  and  Lachlan  gave  some  weig^ht  to  the  opinion  that 
they  belonged  to  different  basins,  especially  as  they  were  scpa- 
rated  by  what  Mr.  Oxley  termed  "  a  very  elevated  range,"  which 
was  seen  by  him  extending  westward,  at  a  distance  of  seventy-two 
miles.  Towards  the  head  of  this  feature,  on  the  east  of  Oxley's 
route,  the  mountain  mass  of  the  Canobolas,  projecting  westward 
BO  much  farther  than  other  branches  from  the  coast-range,  and  its 
greater  elevation  (since  ascertained  by  me  to  be  446l  feet  above 
the  sea),  were  facts  in  favour  of  such  an  hyimthesis.  In  proceed- 
ing to  explore,  in  1835,  the  course  of  the  Darling,  by  order  of  the 
British  government,  I  availed  myself  of  this  range,  as  far  as  mv 
instructions  permitted ;  and  thus  I  avoided  the  marshes  of  the 
Macquarie,  and  reached  the  farthest  point  preriously  attained  on 
the  Darling,  without  crossing  a  single  stream.* 

The  chief  discoveries  of  this  journey  were — 

1st.  The  course  of  the  Darling,  which  was  surveyed  for  300  miles 
(in  direct  distance)  beyond  the  farthest  ]}oint  preriously  reachcfl. 

2nd.  That  the  country  beyond  this  river  was  intersected  by 
ranges,  the  interior  plains  being  ascertained  to  be  of  no  great  extent. 

3rd.  That  Duck  Creek  Is  a  principal  channel  by  which  the 
waters  of  ihc  Macquarie  reach  the  Darling. 

4th.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  Began,  "  Allan's  Water" 
of  Oxiey;  which  was  connected  with  "  New  Year's  Creek"  of 
Sturt,  by  tracing  this  river  fully  300  miles.  This  was  a  line  of 
considerable  imjiortance,  as  affording  the  means  of  access  to  the 

•  For  an  account  ut  thUjournEy,  from  the  pea  uf  the  traveller  who  had  preCTclpd 
mGiiee  "TheTimu"  of  &th  Fshruary,  1S36,  in  vhjcb  an  errui  of  nearly  adenine 
of  longitude  is  accounted  rot  by  Ihe  greater  nltitudv  of  the  lua  ia  summer!  Ici  n- 
{Jorint^,  great  Bccuraoy  could  not  be  expected,  but  thu  iGmorks  contained  in  that 
BdrartiBimeat  eviace  but  little  lytnpathy  for  a  bruthei-travvller.  The  itatemeoti 
reiDectiog  the  uativut  and  the  nuinbi'i  of  the  party  are  incorrect.  The  positions 
and  moTcmentj  of  the  little  party  on  the  Darling  required  an  niucli  care  at  thosu  of 
t  cvrjK  ifannfr.  The  extreme  anxiety  of  its  Uadec  to  conciliate  the  nativei  and 
atoid  coUiaiona,  when  at  the  tame  lime  occupied  in  aurveying  and  drBoing,  can 
tcarcely  be  imagined  or  uaderttood  bj  any  who  have  not  beui  in  aimilar  situationa. 
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river  Darling  nt  all  times;  the  chief  impediments  to  travelling  in 
Australia  being  the  want  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  and  too  much  of 
it  during  scasnns  of  rain.  Water  is  alwavs  to  be  founil,  at  least  in 
ponds,  in  the  Bogan,  and  no  floods  can  reach  the  rising  grounds 
over  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 

The  death  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham,  by  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  deprived  science  of  those  discoveries  which 
might  have  been  eEpecled  from  so  able  a  botanist ;  nevertheless, 
the  specimens  brought  from  the  Darling  comprise  some  of  a  new 
and  highly  interesting  character,  and  will  be  fully  described  in 
notes  to  ray  journal  of  these  travels,  by  an  eminent  botanist. 

The  singular  conduct  and  character  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants (whose  hostility  at  the  termination  of  the  journey  had  ccnn- 
pelled  the  party,  during  my  absence,  to  fire  u|>on  them  in  their 
own  defence)  exhibit  human  nature  in  some  new  and  striking 
points  of  view,  as  will  apj>ear  in  the  graphic  illustrations  which  1 
am  preparing  for  publication. 

The  grand  object  of  that  journev,  however,  was  not  accom- 
plished ;  and  on  the  following  year  a  second  espedition  to  the 
Darling  was  considered  necessary  to  complete  the  exploration  of 
iW  course. 

In  1836  I  accordingly  again  proceeded  into  the  interior,  when 
three  years  of  drought  had  dried  up  not  only  every  pool,  but 
even  the  river  Lachlan ;  which  line,  however,  under  such  drcuna- 
stances,  I  was  compelled  to  follow,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  that  expedition ;  these  were  not  confined  to  the  Dar- 
ling ;  my  attent4on  was  also  directed  to  the  course  of  the  Murray 
upwards,  and  the  unknown  country  beyond  it.  Compelled  la 
deal  with  the  elements  as  we  found  them,  I  traced,  although  with 
I  diificully,  from  want  of  water,  the  Lachlan 's  channel  to  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Murrimibidgee  into  the  Alurray.  Esta- 
blishing a  depot  near  thejunction  of  the  last  two  rivers  for  the  re- 
pose and  refreshment  of  the  exhausted  cattle,  and  leaving  Mr. 
Stapylton  and  a  party  in  charge  of  it,  I  continued  my  survey  aion^ 
the  river  Murray  down  to  the  junction  of  the  river  Darling,  and 
this  river  upwards  until  1  identified  it  with  that  from  which  the 
party  had  retired  on  the  former  year. 

When  absent  from  our  depot,  the  rain  set  in,  the  Murray  rose, 
and  when  we  were  entangled  in  its  rising  back-waters,  which 
formed  large  lakes,  the  same  tribe  of  savages  who  had  attacked 
the  men  on  the  Darling,  now,  in  greatly  increased  numbers, 
surrounded  this  small  party  on  the  M  urray.  The  measures  of 
defence  adopted  under  these  circumstances  were,  fortunately  for 
the  lives  of  the  party,  successful,  although  they  involved  the 
painful  necessity  of  firing  upon  the  hostile  natives. 

On  regaining  the  dep6t  on  the  Murray,  which  could  only  be 
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accomplished  by  swimming  tbe  horses  over  several  deep  reaches 
of  the  flooiled  river,  the  whole  party  crossed  this  lar|re  stream,  tho 
breadth  of  which  was  here  1 10  yards  only,  the  current  being  very 
rapid.  Exploring  its  course  upwards,  by  proceeding  along  the 
left  bank,  we  found  that  the  outer  banks,  or  bergs,*  receded  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  river,  the  intervening  margins^  presenting 
a  vast  expanse,  covered  with  reeds,  which  in  some  directions 
extended  to  the  horizon.  The  ground  on  which  these  reeds  grew 
was,  however,  fiiia,  and  tlie  river  did  not  lose  its  channel,  although 
the  reedy  space  was,  in  some  parts,  intersected  by  winding  or 
serpentine  reaches  of  still  water.  On  arriWng  at  a  large  lake 
named  "  Boga,"  in  lat.  35"  26"  S.,  long.  143°  45'  E.,  the  party 
found  that  the  reedy  expanse  was  contracted  by  grassy  semicir- 
cular ridges,  which  formed  the  eastern  side  of  remarkable  cir- 
cular basins  or  lakes,  in  miist  of  which  the  water  was  salt,  or 
brackish.  The  course  of  the  main  stream  was  again  marked  by 
trees,  and,  back  from  the  river,  towards  the  west,  the  country 
assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect,  while  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  "  Boga"  it  wore  a  park-like  appearance,  presenting 
extensive  fiats,  covered  with  rich  verdure,  and  watered  by  lagi«ns 
shaded  by  lofty  trees. 

At  length,  in  long.  144°  20'  E.  the  party  were  once  more  gra- 
tified with  the  hopeful  sight  of  mountains ;  the  dead  reaches 
deliarred  all  access  to  the  living  stream,  and  I  eagerly  ttUTied 
toward  the  south-west,  to  enter  a  perfectly  unknown  region. 
After  surmounting  the  barriers  of  parched  deserts  and  hostile 
barbarians,  I  Lad  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  overlooking  from 
a  pyramid  of  granite  a  much  better  country.  The  hill  which  I 
ascended,  and  named  Mount  Hope,  was  tbe  most  western  ex- 
tremity of  a  granitic  range,  extending  from  the  south-east.  A 
beautifully  broken  horizon  in  the  south  bounded  plains  which 
were  then  quite  green,  and  gracefully  wtjoded.  It  was  no 
longer  my  hopeless  task,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Darling, 
"  to  describe  stagnation  and  delineate  vacancy."  Here,  the 
party  traversed  a  finely- variegated  country,  well  watered,  not  only 
by  streams  from  the  south-east,  but  also  by  others  from  a  lofty 
central  mass  which  I  named  the  Grampians  of  the  South.  These 
mountains  appeared  to  water  the  country  around  them,  without 
obstructing  a  free  communication  through  it.  The  rain  continu- 
ing, the  soft  rich  earth  materially  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
drays  through  this  fme  region.  The  stock  of  provisions  was 
reduced  to  a  small  quantity,  while  the  progress  of  the  party  was, 
on  some  days,  limited  to  one  or  two  miles.     When  within  forty 

■  t  I  here  ndupt  Iha  vary  useful  ti-iin<  rpcuniniaiideil  liy  Culnnel  Jackion,  in  liis 
leoiilile  iiaint  on  ''  GvuKtaphical  Arruigeincnl  ami  Nuiiiuaclutiin.',"  in  llm  lourtli 
Tolutno  aflhe  JsmnM  of  ihe  Boj^nl  OoogrAjihical  Sucitty. 


miles  of  the  higbcst  summit  of  the  Orampinns  I  rode  forward  to 
it,  leaving  the  animals  to  rest.  Ascending,  1  distinguish eil  it  with 
tbe  name  of  the  Sovereign  in  whnsc  reign  thot  region  which  it 
overlooked  had  been  explored.  On  this  summit  I  passed  anighl. 
vainly  hoping  that  the  clouds  would  leave  it.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  27°,  and  hanng;  but  litdo  to  eat,  two  of  the  four  men 
accompanjing  me  were  taken  ill,  and  only  got  down  with  much 
difficulty.  At  sunrise  the  clouds  left  this  summit  for  a  short  time, 
and  unveiled  a  scene  of  amazing  grandeur,  but  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  the  operations  of  a  surveyor.  A  sheet  of  clouds  covcrwl 
sea  and  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  peaks. 

The  Wiramera,  a  river  remarkable  from  flowing  in  several  dc«T» 
and  continuous  channels,  rises  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  these 
Grampians,  and  after  receiving  various  small  tribularies  in  its 
course  westward,  to  near  Mount  Howick,  it  then  suddenly 
assumes  a  north-western  course,  which  it  was  pursuing  when 
abandoned  by  the  party  in  longitude  142°  E.  The  Glenelg  re- 
ceives all  the  waters  falling  south  and  south-west  from  the  Gram- 
pians, and  falls  into  the  Southern  Ocean  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  curve  between  Cape  Northumberland  and  Cape  Bridgewater. 
Leaving  the  cattle  to  rest,  in  charge  of  a  party  under  Mr  Stapyl- 
ton,  and  embarking  with  the  rest  of  the  men  on  this  river,  I 
reached  the  estuary  in  the  boats,  and  was  much  disappointed  to 
find  it  hut  a  shallow  outlet,  the  river  for  many  miles  having  pro- 
mised something  better,  by  maintaining  an  uniform  breadth  of 
100  yards,  and  an  average  depth  of  four  fathoms. 

As  the  party  returned  towards  the  southern  skirls  of  the  Gram- 
pians, I  visited  Portland  Bay.  where  I  found  several  whaling 
parties,  and  also  an  establishment  on  shore,  where  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  obtain,  from  Messrs.  Henty  and  Co.,  a  small  supply 
of  flour. 

The  country  between  the  Grampians  and  the  coast  is  chiefly  of 
the  {rap  formation.  Extensive  downs  occur,  wliirh  are  covered 
with  danihtmia — the  best  kind  of  grass.  Amygdaloidal  rocks 
appear  in  hollows  on  these  plains  ;  and,  further  to  the  eastwaitl, 
the  party  traversed  a  region  of  the  most  fascinating  character, 
where  the  hills  were  smooth,  verdant,  and  nearly  all  of  a  mamc- 
loid  form,  the  rock  composing  them  consisting  wholly  of  lava. 
Mount  Napier,  situated  between  the  Grampians  and  Port]an<l 
Bay,  contains  a  crater — the  first  hitherto  discovered  in  Australia, 
and  is  surrounded  for  several  miles  by  a  rock  which  appears  to 

Tlje  Grampians  of  the  south  are  situated  between  the  latitudes 
of  ,16°  52'.  and  ^jy" '38'  N.,  and  between  the  longitude  of  142=25', 
and  142°  47'  E.;  the  latter  being  the  longilude  of  Mount  William, 
which  is  the  highest  and  most  eastern  summit,  being  elevated 
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4500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  oilier  hills  were  bo  favouraljly 
situated  for  surveying  the  whole  country,  that  I  found  no  lUfliculty 
in  carrying  a  chain  of  triangles  along  their  summits  from  Portland 
Bay  homewards,  or  in  picking  the  way  before  me  for  the  passage 
of  draya  through  gaps  in  ranges,  sometimes  fifty  miles  a-head  of 
the  party,  and  from  such  summits  tracing  the  general  courses  of 
the  various  rivers  crossed  by  it.  A  range  of  grassy  hills  between 
the  Grampians  and  the  Alps  I  named  the  Australian  PjTenees — 
distinguishing  the  principal  fixed  summits  with  the  names  of  Cole, 
Byng,  Campbell,  Sic. 

From  Mount  Macedon  I  reconnoitred  Port  Phillip  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles'.  In  this  region  the  party  crossed  ranges  of 
granite,  others  of  trap  rock,  the  woods  forming  open  forests  which 
only  partially  covered  the  country.  This,  even  in  lis  present  state, 
seems  nearly  all  aviulable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
grazing;  and  being  almost  without  any  aboriginal  inhabitants,  it 
is  consequendy  in  the  best  state  for  the  reception  of  British  emi- 
grants- 

In  point  of  latitude  this  extreme  southern  angle  of  Aus- 
tralia is  preferable  to  any  other  portion,  supposing  other  advan- 
tages equal.  But  the  snowy  mountains  here  temper  the  climate 
still  more,  and  support  throughout  the  summer  the  large  rivers 
to  which  they  give  birth.  The  sea  on  three  sides  throws  up 
clouds  of  moisture,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country, 
duly  considering  these  circumstances,  induced  me  to  distinguish 
this  region  by  the  name  of  "  Australia  Felix ;"  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  country  situate  to  the  southward  of  the  river  Murray. 

I  was  anxious  to  have  ascertained  what  harbours  the  coast 
afTordeil,  but  the  difficulties  we  encountered  in  conducting  the 
boats  and  heai-y  wheel -carriages  over  a  country  without  roads, 
and  during  a  very  rainy  season,  allowed  no  time  for  the  excur- 
sions which  I  meditated  towards  difierent  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
especially  to  that  portion  between  Cape  Bernouilli  and  Cape 
Northumberland,  which  appeared  to  me  lo  be  the  most  pro- 
mising, but  which  has  never  been  well  esamioed.  Towards 
Cape  Otway,  also,  I  perceived,  from  the  mountains,  an  extensive 
sheet  of  water,  named  "  Cadong  "  by  the  natives. 

The  draught-oxen  hadng  become  quite  exhausted  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Grampians,  I  left 
Mr.  Stapylton  there,  in  charge  of  the  bulk  of  the  ei]uipment  and 
cattle,  at  a  spot  named  Lake  Repose,  where  they  were  to  refresh 
during  two  weeks;  while  1,  with  a  lighter  party,  explored  the 
route  homewards,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  send  back  to  Mr. 

•  ThU  hill  baa  Bince  bvvn  viiiil«l  from  Foit  Flullip,  I7  the  Govi^rnoc  In  penon, 
wh«a  mv  ubKrvalium  icere  *C[i6iril  liy  Capt,  P.  V.  Kiug,  Ii.N-,  "ha  occumpiiiiccl 
hii  Kieulluncy. 
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Stapjlton  a  supply  of  proi-isions,  which  met  this  survpyor,  as  ar- 
ranged, on  the  banks  of  the  Murray, 

Across  alt  these  mountain -rang'cs  and  rivers  the  boat  carriage 
and  the  principal  boat,  both  of  which  had  been  used  on  two  expe- 
ditions, were  carried  safe  back  to  Sydney.  On  this  lost  occasion 
no  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  natives.  On  the  contrary,  sis  of 
the  abori|[ines,  male  and  female,  had  accompanied  the  party 
throughout  the  journey,  and  contributed  most  essentially  to  its 
safety  and  success.  The  whole  distance,  amoimting  to  upwaixls  of 
2400  miles,  was  measured  with  the  chain,  and  this  measurement 
was  connected  with  angular  suneys,  and  observed  latitudes,  as 
much  as  circumstances  permitted. 

The  general  results  of  these  three  expeditions,  however  insig- 
nificant they  may  appear,  compared  to  what  the  exploration  of 
Australia  on  the  same  principles  might  have  produced,  are  nei'er- 
theless  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  interior  of  the  country  is  very 
accessible^  and  can  be  most  easily  explored  by  tracing  the  lines  of 
high  land. 

The  journeys  hitherto  undertaken,  in  order  to  follow  out 
the  courses  of  rivers,  have  led  the  travellers  to  those  low 
levels  which,  in  rainy  seasons,  have  suggested  the  ideas  of 
inland  seas,  and,  at  drier  seasons,  have  been  found  still  less 
accessible  from  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  the  level  surface 
presenting  no  inequalities  fit  to  contain  much,  still  less  heights 
to  retain  or  condense  vapour ;  but  where,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  moisture  is  exposed  to  the  e\-aporating  power  of  extremely 
hot  winds.  The  higher  grounds  are  not  subject  to  so  many  dis- 
advantages, while  the  sun-ey  of  them  may  be  attended  with  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  results.  In  wet  seasons,  chains  of  heights 
present  the  only  accessible  lines  ;  almost  every  valley  or  ravine  then 
contains  water,  while  summits  are  secure  from  inundation.  In  dry 
seasons,  on  the  contrary,  the  traveller  may  seek  with  some  confi- 
dence among  such  elevations,  so  favourable  to  the  condensation  of 
moist  clouds,  for  the  springs  which  form  the  sources  of  streams ; 
water  being  less  exposed  in  the  rocky  bosoms  of  the  hills  to  the 
eHccts  of  evaporation  and  absorption.  By  tracing  the  connexioR 
of  any  high  ground,  the  sources  of  the  streams  on  each  side  thereof 
are  ascertained,  so  that  when  such  limits  of  their  basins  have  been 
defined,  any  one  may  know  where  to  look  for  the  rivers  arising 
therein  ;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  elevation,  extent,  and  qua- 
lity of  the  sources  of  rivers,  we  might  appreciate  their  magnitude 
and  the  value  of  their  deposits. 

By  proceeding  in  any  yieen  direction,  besides  the  disad\-antnges 
attending  both  the  want  and  the  superabundance  of  water,  at  most 
seasons  insurmountable,  in  the  Australian  interior,  ihe  geographi- 
cal information  obtained   by  such  .i  c-ourse  cannot  be,  at  best,  but 
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very  imperfect.  For  whereas  tbe  course  of  u  river,  or  tlie  direc- 
tion of  a  range,  once  ascertained  and  marked  in  its  true  place  in 
the  world's  map,  is  an  acquisition,  one  sure  step  gained  towards 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  earth's  features :  from  a  line  of 
route,  on  the  conlrary,  which  only  crosses  any  number  of  streams 
and  ranges  at  one  or  two  points,  no  such  permanent  advantage  is 
derived,  but  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the  course  and  identity  of 
streams,  or  the  direction  of  ranges  crossed,  are  too  frequently  the 
only  results.  Tbe  knowledge  thus  obtained  amounts  to  little  more, 
indeed,  than  the  fact — which  might,  without  much  hesitation,  be 
assumed,  respecting  any  extensive  region  not  quite  a  desert — 
namely,  that  it  is  intersected  by  streams  and  ranges,  whose  sourcex 
and  direction  are  unhumm. 

By  tracing  out  the  different  ranges  which  branch  into  the  in- 
terior from  the  eastern  coast  range,  and  thus  either  discovering 
what  high  land  unites  the  hills  of  Eastern  and  Western  Australia, 
and  divides  tlie  waters  falling  north  and  south,  or  the  non-existence 
of  any  such  high  land,  we  should  in  either  case  break  up  the 
blaiUc  map  thereof.  All  other  questions  seem  subordinate  to  this, 
as  the  extent  of  the  basins  of  any  rivers  on  either  side  would  be 
determined.  Inland  lakes  or  seas,  if  such  were  found,  might 
be  gained  thus  by  the  most  permanent  lines  of  access,  while  the 
steps  of  the  traveller  would  in  any  case  mark  out  features  of  pri- 
mary geographical  unporlance.  To  insist  further  on  the  advan- 
tage of  carrying  an  exploratory  survey  along  chains  of  hills  which 
command  distant  prospects  of  the  country,  and  afford  the  means  of 
angular  measurement,  when  time  and  means  permit,  rather  than 
over  low  plains  and  through  woods,  may  seem  as  superfluous  as  it 
would  be  to  recommend  daylight  for  a  survey  rather  than  dark- 
ness; nevertheless,  to  trace  rivers  over  plains  subject  to  inunda- 
tion, rather  than  to  explore  the  more  accessible  limits  of  their 
basins,  has  been  chiefly  the  practice  in  exploring  Australia,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  geography  of  that  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  still  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  principle  of  tracing  ranges,  herein  recommended,  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  the  survey  of  all  the  wild  and  unexplored 
districts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  practical  utiUty  demon- 
strated in  a  map  of  that  colony,  engraved  in  Sydney,  and  sent  by 
me  to  the  Geographical  Society  in  1834.  A  country  less  favour- 
able for  such  operations  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Intersected  by 
ravines,  accessible  only  to  the  eagle,  the  horizon,  nevertheless, 
presents  but  few  points,  these  being  covered  with  wood.  By 
ascertaining  from  such  stations  the  direction  of  ranges  con- 
nected with  them,  I  was  enabled  to  direct  the  progress  of  the 
surveyors,  and  thus  to  measure  the  basins  of  streams,  whose 
courses  also  haie  been  surveyed  through  valleys  which  are,  even 
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now,  inaccessible  to  the  colonists.  Thus,  the  western  Bourcei  of 
the  Wollondilly,  ihe  northern  and  western  tributaries  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  the  Macdonald,  the  Colo,  and  the  courses  of  many 
other  streams,  could  only  be  ascertained  by  Iraring  the  ranges 
which  enctosed  them ;  and  such  parts  of  the  map  as  had  been 
until  then  as  blank  as  that  of  the  interior  were  thus  broken  up 
by  (he  insertion  of  the  principal  features  of  the  country.  In  this 
case  the  process  which  would  still  be  necessary  for  the  survey  of 
&  country,  after  a  general  knowledge  of  its  features  had  been 
obtained,  has  aiTorded  the  best  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  mere  extension  of  these  opem- 
tions,  all  Australia  may  be  explored. 

In  the  official  account  of  my  journey,  in  1831,  1  stated  that  the 
whole  country  "  along  the  banks  of  the  Karaula,  the  Gwydir,  and 
Nammoy,  bears  marks  of  frequent  inundation."  The  idea  of  limits 
seems  inseparable  from  that  of  inundation,  and  the  rising  floods  of 
the  Macquaric  and  Laehlan  should  have  suggested  that  such 
rapidly  rising  waters  had  limits  not  very  remote,  rather  than  that 
they  belonged  to  a  sea  of  any  estent. 

We  know  now  that  all.  the  waters  on  the  interior  side  of  the 
coast-range  south  of  29°  are  received  into  one  basin,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  occasional  inundations,  and  we  know  the  limits  of  this  basin 
on  one  side.  The  next  question  naturally  arising,  is.  Where  are 
those  hmits  on  the  other  side  ?  We  know  that  the  waters  riae 
suddenly  to  a  considerable  height,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely 
conclude,  that  the  width  of  this  basin  is  not  estensive,  conse- 
quently that  some  high  land  bounds  it  to  the  north-west.  Such 
an  assumption  is  nevertheless  termed  "gratuitous"  in  the  remarks 
on  my  dispatch,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society. 

Reverting  to  the  principles  which  have  guided  me,  as  before 
stated,  in  my  surveys  both  of  the  colony  and  the  interior,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  although  geographical  information  may  not  be 
considered  loo  dear  at  any  price,  still,  that  when  lives  are  to  be 
risked,  and  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  hfe  left  behind,  in  order 
to  obtain  it,  the  very  best  use  ought  to  be  made  of  such  know- 
ledge as  we  already  do  possess.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks 
it  may  be  added,  that  neither  Mr.  Osley  in  his  journey  down  the 
rivers  Laehlan  and  Macquarie,  nor  Captain  Sturt  in  descending 
the  latter  river,  kept  the  general  direction  of  ranges  sufficiently  in 
view.  In  exploring  the  course  of  any  river  under  common  circum- 
stances, and  especially  the  courses  of  rivers  subject  to  inundation, 
that  bank  is  preferable  which  affords  the  readiest  access  to  high 
land.  The  right  bank  of  the  Laehlan  was.  for  every  reason,  prefer- 
able to  the  left:  it  was  immediately  adjacent  to  highland,  which  lay 
between  two  rivers  equally  the  objects  of  research,  and  extended 
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towanls  the  interior  much  farther  than  Mr.  Oxley  ever  aacer- 
tainod.  By  crossing  to  the  left  hank,  nnd  losing  sight  of  this 
range,  the  consequences  were,  lat.  That  he  mistook  the  Lachlan, 
on  regiiining  that  river  at  a  lower  point,  for  the  Macquarie,  2ncl, 
That  ho  missed  the  "  Goobang,"  an  important  tributary,  and 
came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  Lachlan  did  not  receive 
a  single  stream  throughout  its  long  course;  nevertheless,  that 
high  ground,  properly  explored,  might  have  proved  the  key  to 
all  that  has  since  been  discovered,  and  was  most  accessible  during 
the  wettest  season.  Lest  further  illustration  be  necessary  to  show 
the  advantage  of  exploring  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower  parts 
of  a  country,  I  venture  to  add  Mr.  Osley's  concluding  description 
of  the  region  in  which,  by  exploring  on  the  prindple  recom- 
mended, I  have  since  found  Australia  Felix,  a  territory  in  every 
respect  fit  for  the  growth  of  an  additii>nal  nation  of  men.  "  We 
had  demonstrated,"  says  Mr.  Oxley,  "  beyond  a  doubt,  that  no 
river  could  fall  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Otway  and  Spencer's 
Gulf — at  least  none  deriving  its  waters  from  the  eastern  coast ; 
and  that  the  country  south  of  the  parallel  of  34°,  and  W.  of  the 
meridian  147°  30'  E.,  was  uninhabitable  and  useless  for  all  the 
purposes  of  cirilized  men,"* 

In  a  similar  manner  the  succeeding  traveller  proceeded  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Macquarie,  which,  according  to  these 
principles,  was  by  no  means  so  promising  or  favourable  as  the 
left.  Mow  far  the  range  dividing  the  Lachlan  and  Macquarie 
was  associated  with  any  idea  of  the  basin  of  the  latter  river, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  following  definition  of  one  of  its  northern 
extremities,  "  New  Year's  Range,"  viz.,  that  it  is  "  the  jirst  ele- 
vation in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Australia  to  the  westward  of 
Mount  Harris."!  l^"*^  '^"^  sources  of  New  Year's  Creek  or 
its  basin  been  attended  to,  it  could  not  have  been  considered 
"  certain  that,  unless  rain  fell  in  less  than  three  weeks,  all  com- 
munication with  the  Darling  would  have  been  cut  ofr."J  Neither 
was  there  any  obvious  necessity  for  contending  with  the  marshes 
of  the  Mac<]uarie,  when  it  had  been  previously  osccrtiuned  that 
high  land  extended  into  the  interior,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
left  bank. 

Seasons  were  opposed,  in  their  greatest  extremes,  to  my  opera- 
tions during  my  last  two  journeys :  the  country,  in  a  direct  lino 
to  the  Darling,  and  most  accessible  during  a  rainy  season,  was 
parched  with  excessive  drought ;  and  then,  when  the  party  reached 
the  richer  soil  and  better  watered  country  of  Australia  Felix,  the; 
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honvy  raiiis  Bet  Sn,  whicli  rendered  tlist  soil  almost  impassable.  The 
aburigiues,  always  moat  boslile  when  most  numerous,  had  l>ecn 
united  by  the  droughts  at  points  where  collision  was  unavoidable. 
These  are  facta  which  no  man  ran  deny,  and  they  are  slated  here 
cliieily  in  support  of  the  system  adopted,  which,  even  under 
circ  urns  lances  so  adverse,  has  been  attended  with  useful  results. 

The  present  state  of  Australian  geography  amounts  lo  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  country  east  of  the  Darling  ;  and  it  Is  imjwrtant  to 
consider  how  this  knowledge  may  be  extended  with  the  greatest 
advantage  and  least  risk  of  the  hiss  of  either  the  lives  or  the  lime 
of  individuals,  by  generous  efforts  misapplied. 

The  leading  ranges  whose  western  terminations  have  been  ascer- 
tained are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Orampians  of  the  South,  between  the  Glenclg  and 

the  Murray. 

2.  The  range  of  Mount  Granard,  between  the  Lachlan  and 

the  Maa|uarie. 

3.  The  Warrabangle  range,  between  the  Macquario  and  the 

Nammoy  or  Peel. 

4.  The  Lindosay  or  Hardwick  range,  between  the  Peel  and 

the  Gwvdir. 

It  will  appear,  on  reference  to  the  map,  that  in  order  to  inter- 
cept  the  nest  high  land  branching  westward  from  the  coast  ranges, 
beyond  the  Gwydir  and  the  Karaula,  or  Darling,  the  line  of  route 
traced  by  me  in  1831  might  be  available  for  this  purpose  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Karaula.  The  trees  have  been  marked 
throughout  that  line,  and  those  persons  who  best  understand 
exploring  will,  perhaps,  appreciate  the  most,  the  facilities  aflbrded 
by  a  line  of  marked  trees.  This  was  carefully  picked  out  for 
wheel-carriages,  and  leading  through  the  region  immediately 
behind  the  coast-ranges,  where  grass  and  water  are  both  abun- 
dant, the  cattle  destined  for  an  interior  journey  might  arrive  at 
that  advanced  point  in  good  condition. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  the  primary  feature  beyond  the 
Karaula  appears  to  be  the  most  important  object  of  research,  and 
would  probably  afford  the  most  certain  line  of  exploration  west- 
ward, whether  under  a  superabundance  or  scarcity  of  water. 

The  pnibability  of  finding  there  a  range  of  heights  continuous 
westward  is  by  no  means  diminished,  by  what  I  saw  beyond  the 
Darling,  where  ranges  parallel  to  that  river  appeared  to  fall  tu 
the  south.  The  sandstone  strata  of  which  they  consisted,  how- 
ever, did  dip  to  the  norlh-wesl,  even  beyond  the  river,  a  circum- 
stance certainly  rather  against  the  prospect  of  finding  high  central 
land.  In  this  view  of  the  question,  it  seems  not  improbable,  con- 
sidering the  general  course  of  the  Darling,  that  another  river. 
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parallel  thereto,  may  conduct  the  waters  of  the  northern  portion 
<»f  the  coast  range  to  the  vicinity  of  Streaky  Bay  on  the  south 
coast,  where  inilications  of  some  large  fresh-water  outlet  were 
noticed  bolh  by  Baudin  and  Flinders.  Were  this  prospect  more 
cerlain,  such  a  river  might,  indeed,  be  intercepted  by  esploring 
from  beyond  Fort  Bourke ;  but  from  what  I  learnt  from  the 
natives  in  the  interior,  the  first  great  river  beyond  the  Darling  is 
visited  by  natives  from  the  Maccjuarie,  hy  proceeding  northward. 
1  found,  that  contrary  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  some,  of 
their  limited  knowledge,  the  aborigines  of  some  parts  are  in  the 
habit  of  setting  out,  occasionally,  on  distant  ex])editions,  in  order 
to  surprise  and  corrj'  off  females;  and  that  such  predatory  excur- 
siims  sometimes  extend  from  the  Macquarie  to  far  beyond  the 
Karaula,  where  they  reach  the  banks  of  a  river  larger  than  the 
Murray,  named  by  them  the  "  IVallaspleyn."  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  bushranger's  story  had  been  founded  on 
reports,  which  he  might  have  heard  amongst  the  natives,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  river.  At  all  events,  the  waters  from  the 
northern  coast  range  must  flow  somewhere,  and  the  most  certain 
lino  of  exploration  for  the  solution  of  tliis  ijuestion  appears  to  be 
in  prolongation  of  that  marked  by  me  in  1831  to  the  banks  of  the 
Karaula. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia arise  chiefly  from- — 1st,  The  necessity  for  carrying  all  provi- 
sions, tenls,  bedding,  ice.  required ;  '2nd,  The  scarcity  of  water  ; 
and,  yrd.  The  mischievous  disposition  of  the  savage  tribes. 

A  stock  of  provisions  calculated  to  last  several  months  burthens 
the  traveller  with  a  load,  which  is  sometimes  very  inconvenient 
when  rivers  or  rugged  ranges  are  to  he  crossed.  This  impedi- 
ment we  were  enabled  to  diminish  very  much  on  the  last  journey, 
by  taking  live  sheep  instead  of  salted  meat ;  and  we  found  that 
after  a  little  time  the  sheep  required  but  little  care,  and  that  they 
even  fattened  nn  the  journey. 

The  diificulty  of  finding  water  may  be,  in  a  great  degree, 
avoided,  by  awaiting  a  proper  time  for  setting  out  on  journeys  to 
the  interior.  This  would  he  when  saturating  rains  had  fallen,  and 
filled  the  hollows  of  the  surface ;  after  which  water  may  be  found, 
even  on  the  plains,  where  certain  inequalities  on  a  surface  of  clay 
may  retain  it  for  several  months.  Seasons  of  flood  i»r  of  drought 
are  so  extremely  irregular  in  Australia,  that  some  caution  is  neces- 
sary as  to  the  period  of  setting  out.  Exircmes  of  many  years  dura- 
tion were  obvious  in  the  interior,  where  the  growth  of  trees,  full  six 
inches  in  diameter,  in  the  beds  of  lagoons,  had  not  been  inter- 
rujjled,  until  the  influx  of  water,  by  some  change  of  season,  had 
at  length  killed  them ;  such  dead  trees  having  been   seen  also 
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standing  as  they  had  grown,  in  the  very  channels  of  streams.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  long  durfttion  of  excessive  floods  was  evinced 
by  the  large  fresh-water  muscles  of  the  vnio  genus,  and  weighing 
as  much  as  three  ounces  and  a  half,  which  were  seen  projecting 
where  they  had  grown,  in  a  surface  which  had  once  been  mud, 
but  which,  when  crossed  by  the  drays  of  the  expedition,  was 
c()vered  with  the  turf  of  two  years'  grass. 

When  water  happens  to  he  generally  distributed  over  the  sur- 
face, the  (hfliculties  arising  from  the  third  source,  which  certainly 
is  not  the  least  iinpedimeat  to  tlie  suney  of  these  regions,  viz., 
the  savage  disposition  of  the  natives,  are  not  so  much  to  be  appre- 
hended. To  approach  suddenly  a  single  strange  native  is  at  all 
times  dangerous,  for  he  will  at  all  hazards  attack  the  stranger. 
Several  instances  of  this  occurred  in  Mr,  Oxley's  journeys,  and 
strangers  of  the  aboriginal  race  are  equally  liable  to  such  danger, 
and  are  particularly  cautious  in  their  approach,  especially  wherever 
water  is  to  be  found.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  danger,  ap- 
parently the  consequence  of  desperate  fear,  a  lurking  desire  to  take 
the  lives  of  intruders,  and  by  the  most  treacherous  means,  seems 
to  be  but  too  generally  charactcristir  of  these  aborigines,  especially 
when  they  have  never  before  seen  white  men.  The  murder  of 
two  on  thelirst  expediUon,  and  of  Mr,  Cunningham  on  the  second, 
are  instances  of  this ;  and  the  same  unfortunate  propensity  has 
been  still  more  recently  made  manifest  by  the  dreadful  fate  of 
Captain  Frazcr  and  his  shipwrecked  people.  No  demonstrations 
of  kindness,  nor  gifts  presented,  will  deter  these  savages  from 
making  attempts  to  approach  a  camp  at  night  for  such  bloody 
purposes,  if  they  see  they  can  do  so  without  danger.  Good  watch- 
dogs afford  some  security.  Others  have  been  unfiir innately  obliged 
to  fire  upon  them  in  the  dark  ;*  but  we  avoided  the  painful  necessity 
fur  doing  this,  and  anticipated  such  night  attacks  by  a  sudden  dis- 
play of  rockets  and  blue  lights,  which  had  the  effect  of  dispersing 
any  parties  known  to  be  so  approaching  under  cover  of  night ;  while 
the  sudden  and  ridiculous  bustle  of  men  dressed  in  masks  of 
animals'  faces  glaring  with  liquid  phosphorus,  firing  in  the  air, 
and  shouting,  to  the  no  small  consternation  of  the  savages,  afforded 
considerable  amusement  during  dreary  winter  nights,  in  such  soli- 
tudes, to  the  men  of  the  party. 

Those  natives  who  accompanied  the  expedition  deserved 
the  highest  praise;  they  were  intelligent,  faithful,  devotedly 
attached  to  the  leader  thereof,  and  extremely  useful.  However 
difficult  it  may  be  to  conciliate  the  aborigines  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  men  of  a  race  so  different  from  theinselves,  and  of 
whose  pmver,  and  of  whose  purpose,  they  are  quite  ignorant,  it 
•  mull's  Two  Expeditioiu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20S  Bud  211. 
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is  not  less  pleasing  to  obsen-e,  Iban  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
philaotbropiBt  to  learn,  that  when  they  are  once  made  acquainted 
wilh  both,  anil  have  also  become  sensible  of  the  universal  protec- 
tion nfTorded  by  British  humanity  and  British  laws,  they  undergo 
90  great  a  moral  alteration,  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
bring  about  so  desirable  a  change,  or  to  protect  those  children  of 
the  soil  from  tbe  acts  of  violence  and  injustice  to  which  tbey 
may  be  exposed  in  the  midst  of  a  convict  population. 


XXII. — Diary  of  an  Ascent  of  the  River  Corentyn  in  British 
Guayana,  in  October,  1836.  By  Robert  H .  Schomburgk,  Esq., 
Corr.  Mem.  R.  G.  S.     Head  February  13th,  1837- 

Having,  durinj!  ibe  season  of  1835-6.  explored  the  river  Essc- 
quibo  into  3^°  N .,  and  the  river  Rupununy  into  2^°  north  latitude, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  make  choice  of  some  other  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Guayana ;  with  the  hope  that  by  pursuing  the  streum 
towards  its  source,  we  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  towards  the  Sierra  Acaray ;  and  also  might  at  the  same 
time  investigate  the  capabilities  of  the  adjacent  country  for  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  an  increasing  colony.  In  accordance, 
therefore,  with  a  plan  laid  before  his  Excellency  Sir  J.  Carmi- 
cbael  Smyth,  the  river  Corentyn  was  selected  for  this  purpose. 
The  little  knowledge  which  the  colonists  had  of  ibis  river,  and 
the  reports  of  those  who  had  visited  its  lower  regions  occasionally, 
and  painted  its  fitness  for  colonization  in  very  favourable  colours, 
made  a  further  examination  appear  necessary.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  dedicate  my  attention  uninterruptedly  to  the  chief  object 
of  the  espedition,  I  engaged  Mr.  Vielh  as  ornithologist,  and  Mr. 
Heraut,  who  accompanied  me  during  my  former  espedition,  os 
draughtsman ;  in  addition  to  which  Lieutenant  Losack,  of  the 
69th  Regiment,  and  Messrs.  Camenm  and  Reiss,  offered  to 
accompany  me  as  volunteers. 

September  2,  16.^6.  Wo  quitted  Demerara  for  Berbice ;  so 
little  is  the  navigation  of  the  Corentyn  known,  that  1  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  conveyance  direct  for  that  river.  I  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  charter  a  schooner  in  Berbice  to  convey  us  to 
Plantation  Skeldon,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Corentyn, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  9tb  September,  and  were  received  with 
every  kindness  and  hospitality  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Ross. 
According  to  the  arrangements  I  had  made  with  the  Post-bolder, 
Mr.  de  Wolff,  I  expected  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  Indians  at 
the  plantation  Mary'a-hope  to  convey  me  to  the  Post.     Mary's- 
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hope  is  situated  at  tbc  mouth  of  tlie  river;  and  as  I  was  anxioas 
to  determine  its  geograpliical  posilitin,  1  proceeded  tlutber  next 
inortiing,  and  found,  to  my  regret,  only  a  few  Indians,  iind  by  nu 
means  sufficient  to  man  the  corinls,  wbieh  consequently  delayed 
me  some  days,  during  which  I  determined  its  position  to  be  in 
latitude  6"  2'  15  "  N.,  and  longitude  57°  1'  47"  W. 

September  19-  Pursuing  our  way  up  the  first  or  sea  reach  of 
the  river  Corentyn  for  ahout  forty  miles,  with  an  average  width  of 
one  mile,  we  arrived  at  the  Post  of  Oredla,  The  banks  of  the 
river  thus  far  are  generally  low,  but  very  fertile,  and  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodities.  At  present 
they  are  almost  uninhabited ;  with  the  exception  of  two  wood- 
cutting establishments  on  the  British  side  of  the  river,  no  inhabit- 
ants are  to  be  traced  from  Plantation  Skeldon  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Post.  Whole  tracts  uf  the  most  fertile  land  are  left 
uncultivated,  and  are  the  undisputed  haunt  of  the  jaguar  and  the 
fleet  deer.  It  is  not  cmiy  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  recommends 
this  tract  for  cultivation,  hut  the  easy  fX)mmunication  which  might 
be  established  between  the  rivers  Corentyn  and  Conje,  an  affluent 
of  the  Derbice,  deserves  consideration. 

The  course  of  the  river  is  almost  due  south  in  ascending,  until, 
in  the  wcinily  of  the  Post,  it  takes  a  somewhat  eastern  bend : 
here  the  soil  changes,  and  a  range  of  low  hills,  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  from  their  while  appearance  called  chalk  hills,  are  ob- 
served on  the  river's  western  bank.  On  one  of  these  hillocks  is 
at  present  the  site  of  the  Post,  where  we  intended  to  sojourn  fur 
a  few  days,  to  procure  a  crew  suSicicntly  strong  for  manning  our 
corials.  1  found  great  difficulty  in  effecting  this ;  sickness  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  degree  in  the  Indian  settlements,  and  a 
general  dislike  was  shown  to  venture  on  such  an  undertaking  as 
the  ascent  of  the  Upper  Corentyn,  which,  according  to  Uieir 
superstition,  Is  believed  to  he  Inhabited  by  evil  spirits,  besides  the 
apprehension  of  coming  in  contact  nith  the  Carlbs,  a  nation 
dreaded  by  every  other  tribe.  Many  an  artifice  was  therefore 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  join  us. 

There  are  several  settlements  of  Indians  here  under  the  care 
of  the  Post-holder  t  the  number  of  individuals  may  be  GjO,  viz. 
Arawaaks,  300°;  Warrows,  250;  Carlbs,  90.  Like  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Indians  they  cultivate  provisions,  and  live  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  while  the  chief  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the 
hammock.  It  Is  only  lately  they  have  conuncnccd  assisting  wood- 
cutters to  fell  limber,  or  to  split  staves,  for  which  they  receive 
monthly  wages,  or  a  stipulated  sum  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
slaves,  or  squiired  thnber.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  credulous  Indian 
should  be  imposed  upon  by  many  of  the  unconscientious  wood- 
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cutters,  who  undervalue  liis  workj  or  pay  him  In  articles  with  an 
enormous  profit,  if  he  discover  hereafter  that  he  has  been  de- 
ceived, his  natural  indolence  will  find  a  ready  excuse  for  returning 
to  the  hammock,  and  diore  injury  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
civilization  than  can  be  remedied  by  the  friends  and  promoters  of 
so  desirable  an  object.  Ought  not  the  Indian  to  be  guarded 
against  the  imposition  of  the  colonists  ? 

The  situation  of  the  Post  is  in  latitude  5°  16'  38"  N.,  and  lon- 
gitude 56°  53'  31''  W.  by  chronometer.  In  examining  the  hills 
called  by  the  Arawaaks  Orefila,  by  the  Warrows  AHvavara,  1 
descended  by  a  hollow  which  had  been  formed  by  freshes ;  and 
after  having  gained  the  river,  I  had  a  view  of  a  section  of  the 
formatiim.  It  was  composed  of  horizontal  beds  of  a  siliceous 
conglomerate,  intermixed  with  red  sandstone,  with  small  grains  of 
slightly- rounded  quartz,  a  calcareous*  and  often  schistose  bluish 
clay,  beds  of  loose  sand,  and  of  a  substance  resembling  shale. 
The  unctuous  and  blue  schistose  clays  however  predominate.  I 
did  not  discover  any  organic  remains.  I'hese  dins  stretch  north 
and  south  forabout  three  miles.  In  their  rear  extend  Savannahs 
for  a  considerable  distance ;  they  are  clothed  with  short  grass,  but 
the  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  soon  exhausted, 

Immediately  opposite  Oreala,  on  the  eastern  sliore,  is  Semira. 
the  site  of  a  former  Moravian  mission,  and  ten  miles  higher  up. 
on  the  western  bank,  is  the  deserted  site  of  another  establishment 
of  these  persevering  and  truly  Christian  men. 

September  21,  22.  While  here  the  autumnal  equinox  occur- 
red, and  I  took  a  set  of  hourly  meteorological  observatiims  y 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  situation  of  the  barometer  was  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

September  25.  Having  oimpleted  our  arrangements,  wc 
quitted  Oredla.  While  stopping  at  Mr.  Layfield's,  in  latitude 
5°  15'  N.,  I  measured  a  base  line  to  determine  the  width  of  the 
river,  and  found  it  to  be  at  high-water  mark  1230  yards,  the  aver- 
age rise  of  the  tide  ()  feel ;  the  velocity  of  the  current  increased 
by  the  ebb  tide  about  three  miles  an  hour;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  82''. 5  Fahr.  One  mile  east  of  Mr.  Layfield's  are 
two  islauds,  the  smaller  called  Bunjabanabu,  the  larger  Killi- 
kagro.  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  latter  extends  a  consider- 
able sand-bank  towards  the  western  bank  of  the  river  ;  but  on 
the  eastern  shore  is  a  channel  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  fifty 
tons.  While  approaching  Aiirikani  or  Long  Island,  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  water  or  bore  of  throe  feet  high  occurred,  and  dashed 

*  Lime  is  vvrf  raio  in  Guuyanfl.     Dr.  Ilaacock  ubiervN  that  he  nevtc  met  wilb 
anything  thatwuulil  efTvrTeaci:  with  ati  sciil  on  tha  Euei^uilra,  Ptume,  Bi  Otiuiikoi 
t  J'ltiervcJ  foi  rafenjuM  in  the  libmry  ot  the  Sociely. 
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violently  against  ibe  shore ;  tliia  was  repeated  three  times ;  it 
usunlly  lakes  place  nt  the  first  setting  in  of  the  ilood-lide,  nnd  ii 
highest  at  the  cquinoses.  The  natives  call  it  Abnpuri.*  The 
river,  nllbougb  here  are  two  islands,  is  by  no  means  narrowed  in  ; 
but  half  a  mile  further  north  it  takes  a  sudden  bend,  which  may 
help  to  cause  the  rapid  rise  of  the  young  tide. 

We  observed  the  Abapi'irt  at  4b.  45m.  p.m.  ofF  Asirikani,  when, 
according  to  calculation,  the  Hood-tide  must  have  set  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Corentyn  at  1  lb.  dOm.  a.m.  If  the  rise  of  the  ware 
Was  therefore  the  indication  of  the  young  flood,  the  tide  wave 
travels  in  five  hours  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  by  the  windings  of 
the  river.  I  did  not  hear  that  the  Corentyn  below  Asirikani  oScn 
a  similar  phenomenon,  but  a  bore  of  five  feet  rise  is  said  to  occur 
opposite  the  Indian  settlement  H'asiappo.  fourteen  miles  higher 
up  the  river.  We  rpache<l  before  nightfall  the  second  range  of 
clay  hills,  called  by  the  Indians  Sipnita.  They  are  of  lets 
height  than  the  former,  and  their  formation  made  me  almost 
suppose,  when  on  my  return  from  the  cataracts  I  examined 
them  more  closely,  that  they  might  contain  coal.  Other  features 
strengthened  me  in  my  supposition ;  and  as  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  geological  feature  extends  to  Berbice,  its  formation  there 
may  be  more  developed,  and  indicate  a  discovery  which  might  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  colony.  The  composition  of  the  beds 
consisting  in  alternating  substances,  as  clay,  shale,  and  sand,  aa 
described  before,  is  analogous  to  the  coal  measures  of  Poland ; 
and  scattered  portions  of  a  bituminous  substance,  which  1  found  on 
sandbanks  in  the  river,  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact.  Here- 
after I  hope  more  fully  to  investigate  the  subject.  At  Sipri^ta 
the  river  is  somewhat  hemmed  in  by  the  hillocks,  and  takes  a 
north -eastern,  and  afterwards  southern  and  south-weslem-  course,'!' 
describing  almost  .1  circle  ;  a  due  south  course  across  the  land 
leads  from  Sipnila  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  Pneruni,  the 
opposite  point,  while  six  hours  are  required  to  follow  the  river's 
winding  course.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  river  appeared 
to  increase  the  further  we  advanced.  I  readily  recognised  all  the 
useful  timber-trees  for  which  Guayana  is  so  much  famed.  The 
soil  ifi  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Essequibo,  and  rests 
upon  a  clayey  substratum.  The  banks  in  the  vicinity  nf  Paenirfi 
consist  of  iichrous  clay.     The  river  now  takes  a  decided  western 

*  Thia  boie  ia  obseTied  in  wVftal  liTera  in  OusynDO,  8S  well  »n  olaewherc,  whic^ 
ata  fuDDel-abikjieil.    The  ilifiereut  tiibea  on  the  cosbt,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Hancocl^ 
immll}'  ^yt  it  vonie  name,  EiKD'l^yiQK  ^'"'  "f  •'■"'rri,  or  molhtr  nf  waltrt ;  and  ia 
e>.nn«xiDD  with   thii  haiu  isnny   ctrncge  sturloi   lo  tril  or  Ihe  /.atv-gui-ifa, 
nrnnnaid,  or  "  walrijr  idbtditui,"  aa  Ihey  tianilatc  it.—  Ed. 

f  Ii  muil  bt  uaduntoDil  tliat  theie  cduiui  have  rercrcuM  to  Irscing  lbs  r 
iipwacda  tuwunll  its  lourcv. 
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course :  rather  more  than  two  miles  west  of  Pacruru  is  the  brook 
Epira,  inhabited  by  many  Arawaak  Indians.  We  visited  them  on 
our  return,  but  were  obliged  to  wade  through  swamps  and  to 
cross  ihc  brook  several  times  before  we  reached  their  settlement. 
The  Manicole  palm  is  almost  the  only  tree  which  dehghts  in  the 
bnpgy  soil,  which  extends  between  the  river  and  the  settlement. 
Their  huls  are  buill  upon  sandy  hillocks,  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  high,  which  extend  in  a  south-western  direction.  I  consider 
them  a  spur  of  those  at  Kayiwa.  Tlie  number  of  Indians  th.it 
live  here  may  amount  to  loO  ;  and  by  paths  across  the  Savannahs 
they  keep  up  a  regular  intercourse  with  those  at  the  Post  of 
Oreila.  At  the  first  Carib  settlement,  called  Kaytwa,  (nr  bard 
sand,)  where  we  resolved  to  slay  until  ihe  turn  of  the  tide,  we 
found  that  high  water  was  at  I  Ih.  5m.  Consequently,  at 
lOh.  ^9m.,  at  full  and  change,  and  5  hours  later  than  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  distant  seventy  miles,  the  rise  amounted  to 
somewhat  more  than  thirty  inches.  The  settlement  is  on  a  sand- 
hill, about  100  feet  high,  close  to  the  river,  and  is  in  latitude 
5°  4'  10"  N.  These  hillocks  extend  farther  inland,  in  a  south- 
western direction.  About  a  mile  from  Kayiwa  we  saw  another 
cliff,  about  fifty  feet  high,  where  clay  and  b(^  eartb  were  the  most 
prevailing  substances.  The  clay  Is  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
resembles  pipe-clay.  The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  they  are 
inhabited  by  a  large  snake,  which  from  time  to  time  goes  to  drink 
the  water  of  the  Corentyn,  and  its  passage  thither  has  deprived 
the  clifls  of  vegetation.  At  the  south-eastern  base  of  these  bills 
the  river,  afler  a  course  due  east  for  40  miles,  (tracing  it  down- 
wards) turns  abruptly  to  the  N.W.,  and  pursues  a  very  meander- 
ing ctiurse  for  .^0  miles  to  the  northward,  forming  bends  about  0 
miles  in  diameter.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  we  ascend,  assume 
their  lisnal  height  of  about  twelve  feet.  The  rivulet  Matappic 
joins  at  this  angle  from  the  eastward.  It  is  said  to  be  connecteil 
with  the  river  Copenamc,  and  by  it  the  Maroon  Negroes 
keep  up  a  conmiunication  between  the  latter  river  and  tlio  Co- 
rentyn. Thirteen  miles  beyond,  in  the  parallel  of  5°  N.,  we  first 
obsen'ed  sandstone  rocks  in  situ,  and  shortly  passed  several  rocky 
islets.  On  the  right  or  south  shore  joined  the  river  Cobalabn, 
which  I  ascended  for  a  few  days  as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  This 
river,  which  is  about  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  exhibiled  all 
the  luxuriance  of  a  rich  sod  ;  numerous  shrubs  of  the  wild  Ar- 
Rotto  margined  its  banks,  and  the  splendid  flowers  of  the  Cassia 
Ciilyanfha  towered  over  them.  The  river  is  very  winding,  and 
is  considerably  wider  at  six  miles  distance  from  its  moulh  :  the 
water  is  of  the  colour  of  ochre,  and  apparently  muddy,  as  the 
Corentyn,  though,  when  put  into  a  glass,  it  is  clear.     The  average 
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depth  is  twelve  feel.  1  have  generally  found  the  water  of  these 
two  streams  to  be  from  5°  to  10°  of  Fahrenheit  higher  trmpera- 
ture  than  the  air.  The  Cabalaba  reminded  me  much  uf  the 
Upper  Rupununy,  from  the  colour  of  the  water,  its  nimierous 
short  bends,  its  sandy  spits,  and  its  similar  fish,  including'  the 
sting-ray.  Hills  six^  feet  high  occur  about  twelve  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  erratic  blocks  become  frequent  ;  occasionally  a 
rocky  islet,  and  its  usual  companion  the  Aromatic  Guava  growing 
luxuriantly  upon  it.  Numerous  Socki  Winkis  (Hapale  Sfiec.t) 
jumped  with  agility  from  branch  to  branch.  The  water-hare,  a 
species  of  cavia,  appeared  likewise  frequently  on  the  banks,  and 
plunged  into  the  river  as  soon  as  it  esjiied  us.  The  sound  of  fall- 
ing water  attracted  our  attention,  and  discovering  the  mouth  of  a 
tributary  stream  to  the  S.E.,  we  forced  our  way  through  the 
branches  which  almost  hid  the  entrance,  and  discovered  a  cascade 
about  twenty  feet  in  height,  called  by  the  Indians  Itdfe.  The 
rocks  are  of  sandstone,  in  which  1  found  vestiges  of  feldspar. 
I  was  asUmished  to  find  a  number  of  blocks  of  a  fine-grained 
whitish  sandstone,  which  I  could  not  trace  to  the  parent  rock. 
They  are  used  by  the  Indians  as  grindstones,  and  arc  of  excellent 
quality,  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of  procuring  by  the  colonists. 

We  slept  this  night  on  a  sandy  spit,  and  while  occupied  in  con- 
structing our  tents  we  heard  a  report  of  a  gun  to  the  eastward, 
which  our  Indians  ascribed  to  the  Maroon  Negroes,  a  signal 
which  the  outposts  generally  adopt  to  inform  the  camps  of  the 
presence  of  strangers.  The  Indians  told  us  that  these  Maroons 
frequently  visit  the  Cabalaba  on  fishing  expeditions:  indeed,  by 
means  of  this  stream  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
rivers  Copename  and  Saramaca,  they  are  said  to  keep  up  con- 
stant communications  with  the  Corentyn.  In  order  to  show  that 
we  were  equally  on  the  alert,  wc  fired  a  small  cannon,  and  we 
were  not  a  little  astonished  when  Mr.  Vieth,  who  had  remained 
with  the  rest  of  our  party  at  Tomato 
us  on  our  return  that  the  report  of  c 
that  settlement. 

Oct.  4.     We  started  this  morning 
cascade  oi  AxanaeeTO,  the  aim  of  ou 

morning  was  misty,  and  we  could  scarcely  see  more  than  twenty 
yards  before  us.  The  thermometer  stood  at  77°  Fahr.  at  six  o'clock, 
while  the  water  had  a  tcmpei-aturc  of  82°.  We  passed  nimierous 
rocky  islets  stratified,  the  strata  dipping  ()5°  to  the  south,  and 
apparently  of  trappean  formation.  Nowhere  had  I  seen  the 
black  crust  of  oxide  of  manganese  in  such  thick  layers  upon  the 
rocks  as  here.  Sandy  spits  projecting  into  the  river  are  always 
the   first  indication  of  approaching  rocks  and  islets.     It  is  on 
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these  sandy  points  that  the  depusits  called  pegas  arc  formed  of 
half-decayed  veg'etable  mould  from  leaves  and  grass  which  are 
swept  from  the  land  during  the  annual  inundation. 

Two  miles  further,  a  chiun  of  hills,  abuul  200  feet  high, 
stretches  east  and  west,  through  which  the  river  has  forced  itself 
a  passage,  and  is  turned  at  an  acute  ann;le  from  its  north-west  ti> 
an  east  direction.  These  bills  consist  of  g;ramtic  boulders  piled 
upon  each  other,  then-  interstices  being  filled  with  soil.  A  luxu- 
riant vegetation  and  fine  lunber-trees  now  cover  these  granitic 
heaps.  At  their  base  rushes  the  Cabalaba  aver  a  rocky  barrier, 
forming  the  cascade  of  Avanavero,  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  The  tract  of  granite  is  barely  a  mile  in  width,  above 
which  the  river  flows  again  uninterruptedly,  its  breadth  being 
about  200  yards.  According  to  observation  whicii  I  took  on  the 
sandy  spit  the  night  previous,  Avanavero  is  in  lat.  4"  47'  N.  and 
long.  57°  13'  W. 

On  our  return  to  Tomatai  every  possible  hindrance  was  re- 
sorted to  to  prevent  our  departure.  The  difficulty  with  which 
luggage  can  be  conveyed  had  obliged  me  to  curtail  the  stock  of 
provisions,  expecting  that  the  Indians  would  furnish  me  with 
casada  bread.  Before  I  left  Tomatai,  on  our  excursion  to  Cabal- 
aba,  they  had  given  me  their  promise  to  have  a  large  quantity 
ready  on  my  return.  -They  advanced  numerous  excuses  for  not 
having  complied  ivith  their  promise,  and  desired  me  to  wait  three 
days  longer,  at  the  expiration  of  which  eight  or  ten  cakes  were 
brought,  a  tjuantily  which  was  not  sufficient  for  one  dav's  suste- 
nance, and  neither  threats  nor  promises  could  induce  them  to  sell 
us  more.  Those  whom  the  post-holder  had  engaged  to  accompany 
me  in  my  expedition  did  not  refuse  to  do  so,  but  the  provisions 
they  touk  wilL  them  were  by  no  means  sufficient  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Towards  the  other  Indians  the  Caribs  were  overbearing, 
and  refused  them  any  of  the  provision  which  they  had  in  super- 
fluity. This  may  have  been  the  reason  that  four  of  my  Arawaak 
crew  took  a  rorial  and  ran  away,  and  consequently  I  was  the  more 
obliged  to  depend  upon  our  uncivilized  Caribs.  Their  number  is 
by  no  means  great :  the  settlement  Kajiwa,  on  the  British  side, 
does  not  muster  beyond  thirty  men,  women  and  children  included, 
while  the  pojiulation  of  the  three  settlements,  Tomatai,  Pacuima, 
and  Maijari,  on  the  Dutch  side,  may  amount  to  100  persons; 
many  of  these  belong  to  the  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  a 
Carib  father  and  an  African  mother ;  they  keep  up  a  constant 
intercourse  with  the  Caribs  oo  the  rivers  Copename  and  Way- 
omba.  The  old  maps  represent  generally  a  connexion  between 
the  nvers  Corentyn  and  Nickierie  by  the  river  Maratica.  I  was 
not  able  to  get  the  slightest  information  on  the  subject,  but  as  the 
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Caribs  who  purpose  visiting  the  settlements  on   the  I 
always  use  that  river  as  the  hig'h  road,  it  is  to  be  presumed  t 
tbey  are  not  nnjuainted  with  any  f)ther,  or  thev  would  have  c' 
the  shortest.    We  found  at  Tomatai  three  Macdsic  women,  kept  i 
blindage  by  the  Caribs.     Only  a  short  time  ag^o  one  had  attempt* 
tomake  her  escape,  but  was  recaptured:  what  her  fate  was  I  cool 
Dot  ascertain,  but  I  was  told  that  she  had  been  sent  to  Copenai 
This  nefarious  trade  is.  therefore,  still  curried  on  ;  and  from  seve- 
ral observations  which  fell  from  the  Caribs.  we  suspected   that  a 
new  expedition  to  the  Macusies  was  in  contemplation ;  and  further^ 
circumstances,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  proved  that  uur  siiqfl 
picions  had  been  too  well  founded.  fl 

Tomatai  is  in  4'"  59V  N.  and  57"  l6' W.  1| 

Oct.  1 1. — I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  three  corials  witll 
Caribs,  which  were  entirely  unattached  to  my  expedition,  followed 
us,  though  at  first  keeping  behind  ;  the  nest  day  they  joined  ns. 
I  saw  clearly  through  their  policy  :  the  Caribs  were  thus  by  £ 
the  more  numerous  party,  and  while  I  could  not  prevent  it,  J 
adopted  every  precaution  to  render  any  bad  intentions  from  tht* 
side  harmless ;  our  corials  were  chained  and  locked  every  ni^lj 
and  my  own,  manned  with  Warrows.  kept  always  ' 
under  way :  our  whole  party,  thus  increased  by  unwelcome  gues 
amounted  to  fifty-eight  persons.  As  we  ascended,  the  Corentjl 
still  came  from  the  west  for  about  twelve  miles.  Above  TomaUi 
the  river  is  studded  with  rocks;  some  bills  about  150  feet  I 
occur  on  the  northern  bank.  I  consider  them  an  offset  of  t 
Twasinkie*  mountains  which  I  passed  in  1835,  on  the  river  Eu 
quiijo,  in  about  the  same  parallel ;  their  geological  character  was 
similar.  A  small  stream,  called  Assiprua,  here  falls  in  from  the 
northward.  South  of  the  island  AlapalUsa,  the  rocks  assumed  a 
north  and  south  direction,  and  in  their  gigantic  forms  resembled 
much  those  of  Accra  Moucra  on  the  Essequibo.  The  banks  of 
the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Alavarlae  island  are  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high,  and  consist  of  a  species  of  clay  which  the  Indians  call  alinit 
or  acuru  ;  they  use  it  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  r 
stratum  was  an  uchrous  clay,  covered  with  rich  mould 
trees  and,  plants  appeared  to  thrive  luxuriantly.  The  wild  cotto 
which  I  found  here  is  of  a  superior  texture,  and  the  samples 
which  I  carried  with  me  to  the  coast  were  much  admired.  We 
experienced  on  the  night  of  the  1  ]th  a  severe  thunder  storm  ;  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents  with  the  noise  of  a  cataract,  and  I  found  ^ 
that  the  rain  fallen  in  eleven  hours  amounted  to  the  e 
quantify  of  5-7  inches.     We  encountered  next  morning  the  i 
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nifii  of  conBcquence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  Bacacai,  about 
seventy  miles  (Hrect  distance  from  the  sea.  After  we  had  passed 
the  island,  our  course  lay  towards  high  ground,  but  before  we 
reached  it,  the  river  presented  another  of  those  scenes  of  con- 
fusion which  are  met  with  so  frequently  in  the  rivers  of  Guayana ; 
many  of  iLe  boulders  were  forty  feet  high,  and  a  lar^e  decayed 
trunk  whicli  tlie  current,  during  the  inundation,  had  swept  across 
two  or  three  boulders,  where  it  might  have  served  in  lieu  of  a 
bndge,  proved  that  the  Corentyn,  in  that  place,  is.  during  the 
rainy  season,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  its  present  level.  The 
nearer  we  approached  the  lulls  we  had  seen  in  the  distance,  the 
stronger  we  found  the  current,  narrowed  in  by  the  hills,  which  we 
esUmated  120  feel  high  :  a  slight  bend  of  the  river  increases  the 
velocity,  and  almost  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  could  overcome 
its  influence :  the  current  ran  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots. 
We  stopped  for  breakfast  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  had  a 
north-west  and  south-east  direction.  The  rocks  appeared  to  be 
obscurely  stratified,  and  were  highly  ferruginous.  It  is  this  barrier 
of  bills  that  turns  the  river's  course  from  the  south,  and  causes  it 
to  0OW  east  for  about  forty  miles ;  a  very  striking  feature  In  the 
course  of  this  river,  no  trace  of  which  appears  on  any  of  our  maps 
hitbcrto  ;  in  fact,  the  upper  part  of  the  Corentyn.  for  the  next  fifty 
miles.  Hows  on  a  meridian  to  the  westoardof  a  great  portion  of  the 
river  Berhice,  whereas  the  former  falls  into  the  sea  more  than 
twenty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  latter.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
die  Caribs,  that  from  here  a  path  leads  alternately  over  savannah 
uid  woodlands  to  the  river  Derbice,  which  they  reached  in  a  day 
and  a  half,  easy  walking.  We  passed  many  islands,  where  spots 
of  whitish  sand  extended  into  the  river,  and  which  during  our 
ascent  we  selected  for  our  night's  encampment.  The  sand,  heated 
during  the  day.  keeps  up  a  high  temperature  long  after  the  sun 
sets  :  at  eight  in  the  evening  the  nir  was  generally  77°,  the  ther- 
mometer, placed  in  the  sand,  rose  to  85°  3.  I  have  frequently 
repeated  this  experiment,  and  found  always  a  difference  of  from 
5°  to  8°  Fahr. :  this  difference  amounted  in  the  afternoon  often  to 
40° ;  and  while  at  Tomatai,  I  observed  that  the  white  sand  at 
three  p.  m.  had  a  temperature  of  128°,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
only  85°.  On  a  p<iint  where  the  river  was  hemmed  in  on  one 
tide  by  numerous  boulders  of  sandstone,  on  the  other  by  a  sand- 
bank, we  halted  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  rocks :  they  were  of 
the  same  description  as  those  I  had  seen  at  llaffe  and  in  the  Ca- 
balaba,  and  in  consequence  of  their  close  structure  and  fine  grain 
peculiarly  qualified  for  grindstones.  The  boulders  are  often  ten 
to  twelve  feet  high,  and  siimctimesas  much  in  girth.  If  hereafter 
building  stones  should  be  wanted,  this  tract  will  afford  abundant 
materials.  These  rocks  arc  in  lal.  4°  43'  long.  57°  40',  at  nearly 
X  2 
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the  most  western  point  of  the  Corentyn^  as  far  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  it.* 

OcL  14. — Our  progress  was  next  day  quite  slow  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction.  Rocks  and  islands  were  so  numerous  that  our  scout 
had  often  to  visit  several  passages  before  we  could  venture  to 
attempt  one  with  our  corials.  These  gigantic  boulders  are  a  most 
remarkable  feature,  and  though  they  astonished  me  while  ascend- 
ing the  Essequibo,  they  are  in  the  Corentyn  more  numerous  and 
not  less  in  height  and  size.  Only  a  few  are  angular,  the  most  of 
them  being  spheroids,  or  dome-shaped;  all  are  more  or  less 
coated  with  the  metallic  lustre,  which  is  said  to  arise  from  a  coat- 
ing of  oxide  of  manganese.  Where  we  found  several  smaller 
blocks  accumulated,  the  place  between  each  was  filled  up  with 
that  strange  vitreous  matter  already  noticed  while  ascending  the 
Essequibo,  which  I  am  much  inclined  to  consider  as  having  been 
imder  fusion.  The  scene  is  here  very  interesting ;  the  chaos  of 
rocks,  the  rushing  of  the  waters,  the  numerous  islands  which  cause 
the  river  to  spread  upwards  of  one  mile  in  breadth,  each  has  its 
particular  attraction;  but  the  most  striking  feature  was,  I  might 
say,  a  forest  of  lacis.  Those  beautiful  aquatic  plants  were  in  full 
blossom ;  the  light  brownish  scape,  the  thickly  set  flowers,  naked, 
and  of  lilac  colour,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  otherwise 
barren  granitic  rocks.  Thousands  were  in  flower,  and  their  luxu- 
riance showed  how  much  they  were  delighted  with  the  spot.  I 
measured  one  of  the  lanceolate  leaves,  which  I  found  three  feet 
two  inches  long  and  two  feet  mde.  Our  camp  was  selected  at  a 
rocky  islet,  called  by  the  Caribs  Akalikatabo,  in  lat.  4°  40j^'  N. 
57°  39'  W. 

Oct  15. — We  passed  next  morning  a  remarkable  rock,  called 
by  the  Caribs  Timehri.  It  is  not  only  distinguished  for  its  size, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  gigantic  figures  engraved  on  it,  one  of 
which  measures  more  than  ten  feet.-j*  The  river  continues  studded 
with  rocks  and  islands,  winding  in  a  S.E.  direction  for  ten  miles, 
when  it  narrows  to  its  former  width,  and  flows  directly  from  the 
S.  for  nearly  fifteen  miles. 

Oct.  17. — After  we  had  passed  a  turn  which  the  river  makes, 
we  observed  several  hills  on  both  sides :  half  an  hour  s  further 
progress,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  apparently  a  large  basin,  sur- 

*  And  from  subsequent  information  respecting  the  course  of  the  Berbice^  it  ap- 
|>ears  that  the  direct  distance  from  the  Corentyn  to  that  rirer,  at  this  point,  is  nut 
nine  miles,  being  their  nearest  point  of  approach. — Eo. 

f  Drawings  and  a  particular  description  of  these  figures,  I  shall  have  muth  plea- 
sure to  forward  to  the  Society  on  my  return  from  the  second  expedition. 

[They  have  not  yet  arrived.] — ^This  is,  we  believe,  the  most  eastern  spot  in  this 
part  of  South  America  in  which  these   remarkable  sculptured  rocks  have  been 
hitherto   seen :   from  M.  de  Humboldt  we  learu  that  similar  Hi^ures  uxiitt  near  - 
Caycara  in  lat.  7^  N.,  long.  C6^°  W.,  and  here  Mr.  Schomburgk  finds  them  in  lat. 
4^''  N.,  long,  bljf'*,  at  a  distsnce  of  nearly  600  miles.— En. 
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nrandecl  by  hills,  frnm  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  hig^h.  The  river 
waa  now  broken  up  into  torrents,  the  white  flakes  of  foam  which 
came  sailing  down  as  if  to  give  us  a  welcome,  the  thundering 
noise  of  falHncr  waters,  and  a  cloud  of  mist  which  hung  over  the 
southern  hills,  all  spoke  in  an  intelligible  voice  that  same  great 
scene  of  nature  was  before  us.  It  was  erident  that  we  sboold 
have  to  make  a  stay  here,  and  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  for 
erecting  our  tents  :  while  thus  occupied,  the  Caribs  told  us  tlial 
we  should  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  farther ;  and  though  it  was 
true  that  there  was  a  path  existing,  it  was  only  passable  during- 
the  rainy  season,  when  the  river's  bed  was  full,  and  the  impetli- 
ments  much  less.  It  struck  me  as  peculiar  that  I  heard  for  the 
first  time  of  the  impraclicability  of  passing  the  falls  before  us :  the 
hints  that  hod  been  throivn  out  for  the  last  two  days  bad  not  speci- 
fied in  what  the  difficulties  consisted,  and  as  I  had  been  frequently 
threatened  in  a  similar  way  during  my  former  expedition,  and  had 
safely  passed  them  bv  perseverance,  I  entertained  the  same  hopes 
at  present. 
f  '  Oct.  18. — This  morning  we  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  after 
,  the  corinl  had  been  haulcil  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  we  crossed  a  rapid 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  soon  stood  before  a  pile  of  rocks,  winch 
when  the  river  is  full  are  the  bed  of  a  cataract ;  at  present  only  a, 
small  stream  rippled  over  their  blackened  surface.  It  had  ap- 
peared  to  me  from  our  encampment  as  if  this  place  would  have 
afforded  me  the  possibility  of  drawing  the  corials  over,  but  my 
'  hopes  fell  with  every  step  that  I  advanced,  enormous  piles  of  rocks 
.  grouped  together  opposed  obstacles  even  to  our  farther  progress 
on  foot :  at  times  we  saw  chasms  at  our  feet,  and  a  courageous 
leap  was  necessary  to  cross  them,  or  we  had  to  wade  through  a 
stream  which  pushed  its  winding  way  through  rocks,  ami  disap- 
peared as  if  by  mogic,  until  the  subterraneous  noise  told  us  that 
It  was  rolling  below  our  feel,  and  made  its  re-appearance  where  we 
[  least  expected  it,  and  were  wondering  from  whence  it  came. 
•  Some  of  the  rocks  are  in  shelves;  many  exhibit  circular  holes 
partly  filled  with  quartz  pebbles.  I  measured  one  of  the  larger 
cavities  and  found  it  three  feet  deep  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Matiy  of  the  rocks  were  clothed  with  numerous  plants;,  a  species 
of  orchidea  and  an  agave  were  the  most  remarkable  among  them; 
clusters  uf  bright  yellow  flowers  distinguished  the  first,  while  the 
long  and  slender  scape  of  the  latter,  adorned  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  ga^e  a  picture  of  lu.turiance  even  to  the  sterile  rock.  On 
our  right  we  heard  the  thundering  noise  of  a  cataract,  over  which 
a  dense  cloud  of  mist  was  hovering  :  thousands  of  swallows  were 
skipping  through  this  cloud,  rising  and  falling  as  if  delighted  with 
the  constant  moisture  arising  from  the  spray. 

We  visited  the  cataract  afterwards,  which  in  grandeur  surpassed 
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any  I  had  before  seen  in  Guayooa :  the  velocity  with  which  Uie 
mass  of  water  precipitates  itself  over  the  ledge  of  rocks  to  a  depth 
of  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular,  causes  the  spray  to  form 
the  cloud  we  had  ohserved,  before  the  cause  of  it  was  known  to  us. 

Previous  to  my  visit  to  this,  which  is  the  most  western  of  the 
falls,  I  had  followed  a  party  of  Indians,  and  after  some  labour  and 
wadingr,  reached  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  divided  itself  in  two 
channels ;  the  western  formed  a  fall,  and  the  opening  prospect  on 
my  arrival  at  it8  head  was  beautiful  indeed  ;  the  water  rushed  at 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  into  a  valley  formed  by  pgantic  piles  of 
rocks,  which  we  bad  taken  the  previous  day  for  hillocks,  in  which 
belief  we  had  been  strengthened  by  seeing  them  covered  with 
liijge  trees;  at  our  feet  foamed  the  disturbed  water,  dashing  its 
spray  against  the  rocks  that  impeded  its  course ;  but  the  most  splen- 
did object  was  a  cascade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm :  the 
rocks  over  which  the  water  fell  were  clothed  with  a  lacis,  the  pen- 
dulous branches  of  which  were  often  five  and  six  feet  long,  and 
the  whole  resembled  a  rich  carpet ;  the  various  tints  of  green,  the 
strong  contrast  of  its  flowers,  and  the  foam  of  the  water  which 
rushed  over  it,  made  the  scene  exceedingly  beautiful :  we  esti- 
mated the  height  of  the  fall  twenty-five  feet,  and  that  on  the  top  of 
which  I  stood  at  thirty  feet :  they  are  almost  opposite  each  other ; 
but  the  commotion  of  the  waters  where  they  met  made  me  suppose 
that  tliere  was  a  third,  which  was  hid  from  my  view  by  an  inter- 
vening island,  I  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  get  there, 
but  by  great  circuits  and  dint  of  wading,  I  succeeded  at  last,  and 
I  was  richly  rewarded.  Three  channels  of  the  river  unite  at  the 
bead  of  the  cataract,  and  at  their  junction  their  farther  projfress  is 
obstructed  by  huge  blocks  of  granite,  through  which  they  have 
forced  a  passage,  and  are  thence  precipitated  headlong  into  a 
chasm  full  forty  feet  below.  A  large  rock  stands  out  in  relief, 
and  has  been  fancifully  said  to  resemble  a  tliigh'bone.  The  most 
western  cataract  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  two  others  already 
described,  but  what  they  want  in  grandeur  is  fully  compensated  by 
the  lovely  prospect  they  afford,  when  viewed  from  the  foot  of  the 
valley.  The  Indian  name  of  this  series  of  cataracts  is  Mavari 
H-'onotopo.  The  former,  or  western  fall,  we  named  after  General 
Sir  Carmichael  Smyth :  on  the  latter  we  bestowed  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Barrow,  as  President  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
There  is  a  third  cascade  farther  to  the  cast,  and  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  we  might  have  considered  grand  ;  on  the 
rocks  on  the  western  shore  here  are  more  of  the  Indian  hierogly- 
phics. The  river  above  the  cataracts  is  divided  into  numerous 
channels,  which  unite  and  form  in  one  breadth  the  three  series  of 
falls  just  named. 

Much  as  we  bad  been  delighted  with  the  romoatic  atxaery  that 
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we  mtnessed  at  the  cataracts,  the  drcumstaiice  that  it  appeared 
tit  us  iiniwssiblc  to  cross  the  rucks  in  our  corials  lessened  in  a 
(treat  meusure  our  enjoyment ;  nevertheless,  the  hope  remained 
that  there  might  be  a  path  by  which  they  could  be  avoided.  1 
summoned  the  Cariba  who  composed  part  of  my  crew,  and  which 
I  had  selected  as  guides,  as  they  were  the  only  nation  acquainted 
with  the  upper  Corentyn,  and  questti>ned  them  closely  on  a  sub- 
ject so  important  to  our  farther  progress,  but  to  no  purpose  :  they 
(lid  not  deny  that  they  passed  these  impediments  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  order  to  cross  by  a  path,  wliich  was  two  days'  journey 
abo\-e  the  cataract,  over  to  the  Essequibo ;  but  that  at  present  we 
could  nut  pass.  In  order  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  exertions,  I 
now  offered  a  reward  to  any  Indian  who  should  discover  a  place 
where  we  might  be  able  to  cut  a  path  for  the  transport  of  boats 
and  luggage,  and  a  still  higher  reward  was  held  out  to  the  coloured 
people  who  made  part  of  my  crew.  In  consequence  of  this,  ex- 
peditions were  undertaken  every  day ;  but  the  more  I  examined 
the  ground,  the  more  I  was  persuaded  that  It  was  impossible  to 
construct  a  path,  with  willing  hands,  in  a  shorter  period  than  from 
nx  to  eight  weeks;  and  that  our  Indians  were  not  willing,  we  had 
now  daily  proofs :  the  Caribs,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  ray 
crew,  who  from  the  commencement  behaved  in  a  manner  which  I 
-  could  not  explain,  now  threatened  to  depart ;  they  demanded  to 
receive  provisions  like  the  other  Indians,  though  their  cassava  fields, 
had  they  been  willing,  would  have  afforded  us  sustenance  for  six 
months,  and  as  policy  directed  me  not  to  quarrel  with  them,  I 
was  obliged  to  give  them  allowances  in  rice  and  other  provisions ; 
and  the  inroad  which  was  consequently  made  In  my  stores  caused 
a  well-fotmded  apprehension  that  even  if  I  dismissed  the  Caribs 
my  provisions  would  have  failed  in  less  than  three  weeks.  My 
companions  urged,  therefore,  my  return  ;  and  as  the  perilous  situa- 
tion we  were  placed  in  was  evident,  I  consented  with  a  heavy 
heart :  at  a  long  consultation  we  had  on  the  subject,  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  ascent  of  the  river  Berblce,  which  Is  more  in- 
habited by  friendly  Indians,  micfht  lead  us  perhaps  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  design  of  crossing  the  impediment  of  the  cata- 
racts, and  of  penetrating  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  second 
parallel  of  latitude.  1  occupied  myself  the  following  days  with 
surveying  the  lower  basin,  and  in  extending  the  operations  to  that 
point  where  the  river  meets  the  first  Impediments.  The  result  of 
this  survey,  in  which  the  distance  was  measured  by  sound,  was 
that  this  tract  of  rocks  extends  about  five  miles  and  a  half  north 
and  south,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the  range  of  boulders 
in  the  Essequlbo,  about  this  parallel-  Through  the  whole  defile, 
rapid,  or  rather  fall,  followed  upon  fall,  and  we  had  at  one  time 
four  cascades  In  view  following  each  other  in  succession.     Shordy 
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after  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  point  where  the  river,  with  a 
breadth  of  900  yards,  flowed  smooth  and  uninterruptedly.  I  here 
placed  Englefield's  barometer,  and  found  this  spot  100  feet  above 
our  encampment,  which  I  had  previously  ascertained  to  be  430 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  fruits  of  my  prolonged  sur- 
vey were  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  country  above  the  cataracts, 
but  likewise  the  discovery  of  several  new  orchidea  and  some  cacti, 
which  I  had  not  before  seen,  as  also  the  knowledge  of  the  exten- 
sive tract  of  boulders,  the  geological  details  of  which  I  rcser\'e  for 
another  opportunity.  The  means  of  several  observations  gave  me, 
as  position  of  our  encampment,  4°  21^'  N.,  57°  S5}^'  W.* 

Oct  23, — This  morning  we  unwillingly  set  out  on  our  descent 
of  the  river.  On  our  arrival  at  Tomatai,  the  Carib  settlement, 
most  of  the  Caribs  absented  themselves,  and  only  a  few  with  their 
chief.  Smith,  accompanied  us  to  the  post  of  Oreala.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival,  a  large  corial  (about  forty  feet  long),  with  Caribs  from 
the  river  Wayombo,  landed  there,  and  exhibited  a  pass  from  the 
authorities  at  Nickierie,  a  Dutch  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corentyn.  We  heard,  to  our  great  astonishment,  that  they  pur- 
posed ascending  the  river,  in  order  to  cross  over  by  land  to  the 
Essequibo,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Macusie  country,  with 
the  intention  of  trading  for  slaves :  they  openly  asserted  that  this 
was  their  object,  and  showed  us  guns  and  other  articles  of  trade 
for  that  purpose ;  but  they  likewise  assured  us  that  the  Caribs  of 
the  Corentyn  were  to  accompany  them,  and  that  the  chief.  Smith, 
had  been  for  that  purpose  a  few  months  ago  at  their  settlement, 
in  order  to  arrange  matters.  Our  suspicions  were  thus  verified, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  Caribs  fully  explained  :  under  the  idea 
that  we  were  bound  in  the  same  direction,  they  had  supposed  that 
our  presence  would  interfere  with  their  design,  and  every  deceit 
was  used  to  prevent  our  crossing  the  cataracts.  We  discovered 
likewise  that  they  had  withheld  from  us  the  knowledge  of  a  path 
where,  by  means  of  a  creek,  the  falls  might  have  been  passed, 
and  that  even  large  corial  s  might  have  been  transported  to  the 
point  of  re -embarkation.  After  consulting  whether  we  should 
return  to  the  cataracts  and  force  them  to  show  us  the  passage,  it 
became  evident  that  now,  more  than  ever,  they  would  use  every 
means  to  prevent  our  executing  this  design,  and  being  so  near  the 
coast,  I  adhered  to  my  former  plan  to  ascend  the  Berbice,  and 
thus  another  river  of  British  Guayana  would  be  explored,  and  our 
ultimate  object  of  penetrating  to  the  Sierra  Accaray  might  be 
rendered  easier. 

Though  the  expedition  up  the  Corentyn  failed  in  accomplishing 

*  Thi»  series  of  cascades  is  about  fifteen  miles  direct  distance  from  the  river  Ber- 
bice,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Essequibo,  at  the  point  called  the  Rapids  of  Rap- 
poo. — Seo  Journal  KG. S.,  yoU  vi.,  p. 236. — Kd, 
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V  great  object,  yet  tlic  knowledge  acquired  of  tliia  river — ihe 
fitness  of  its  banks  for  cnlonizalion — the  peculiar  mineralogical 
formation  in  its  vicinity — and  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of 
Guayana  possessing  coal  measures,  are  of  some  importance.  The 
river,  represented  in  cJl  former  maps  as  one  of  inferior  size,  I  have 
found  ahnost  equal  to  the  Essequibo,  and  its  ojurse  as  laid  down 
in  them  from  lat.  5°  N.,  is  ascertained  lo  be  the  reverse  of  the 
truth  ;  and  ivhcre  it  is  in  them  represented  to  have  its  sources,  it 
is  found  900  yards  wide.  Indceil,  every  circumstance  considered, 
I  come  lo  the  conclusion,  that  the  three  chief  rivers  of  British 
Guayana  probably  have  their  sources  in  the  same  chain  of  moun- 
tains, wit^n  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  or  possibly,  they  How 
from  a  lake,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  received  new  information 
from  the  Indians.     Their  rejwrt,  however,  is  too  vague  and  con- 

>tradictory  to  deserve  much  confidence. 
I  [In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  in  the 
month  of  September,  lySti,  when  Mr,  Sohomburgk  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Corentjn,  he  was  not  able  to  effect  a  survey  of  the 
entrance  of  that  river ;  yet  beinp;  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
such  a  sui^*ey  to  the  mercantile  Interest  of  the  colony,  on  his 
return  from  the  expedition  up  the  river  Berbice,  Mr.  Schomburgk 
chartered  a  small  schooner,  and  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Corentyn  in  June,  1837.  and,  overcoming  many  difEculties  that 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  he  succeeded  in  surveying  the  entrance. 
jAs  the  result  of  this  survey,  Mr.  Schomburgk  has  sent  home  a 
the  scale  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  lo  a  nautical  mile,  show- 
ing the  positions  of  the  chief  points,  the  depth  of  water,  the  form 
of  the  mud-banks,  the  rise  and  set  of  the  tides,  &c.  &c.,  both  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Corentyn,  and  of  its  eastern  affluent  the 
Nickierie.  The  detailed  account  of  the  survey  has  not  yet  reached 
England  ;  but  from  the  chart,  and  some  slight  notices  contained 
in  Mr.  Schomburgk's  letter,  we  gather  the  following  data,  which 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hydrography  of  that  coast,  and 
may  be  useful  to  our  commercial  interests  : — 

ULNalh.  Laoj.Wxl. 

Mary's  Hope,  at  weiilem  entrance  of  the  Coten-1  BO     nw         .-o     oi 
tjTi  (Plantation  No.  49)      .  .  .j**      '^'^  '      '^ 

Plantation  Skeldon,  on  western  bank  .  .     h°  52'  Tif     ff 

Gordon  Point,  on  eastern  hank  ,  ,     fi°     1^'         56"  46' 

R.  Nickierie,  on  eastern  bank  (Batters  )  .     5°  57i'         56"  52j' 

Parrot,  or  First  island— north  end      '.  .     5°  52^'         56^  56i' 

t~ south  end       ,  .     b°  44^'         56^  59* 

.  The  extreme  width  of  entrance  of  the  river,  measured  in  a 
JW.VV.  and  8.E.  line  from  Mary's  Hope  to  Point  Nickierie,  and 
just  within  the  mud-flat  e:(lending  from  the  western  shore,  is  ten 
iDiles. 
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Five  miles  within  this  line  the  river  suddenly  contracts,  in  the 
parallel  of  5°  55',  where,  from  Anamarmisi  Creek  on  the  west, 
to  Blu£f  Point  on  the  east,  it  is  only  four  miles ;  and  it  retains 
this  breadth,  nearly  in  a  south  by  west  direction,  for  fifteen  miles, 
as  far  as  lat.  5^  40^,  when  it  narrows  to  three  miles,  and  bends 
to  the  S.S.E.,  as  related  in  the  account  of  the  Ascent  of  the 
Corentyn. 

Three  miles  to  the  southward  of  Point  Bluff  commences  Cortio^ 
oboro,  or  Parrot,  or  First  Island,  about  seven  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  one  mile,  and  lying  on 
the  eastern  or  Dutch  side  of  the  river,  between  which  and  the 
island  is  a  general  depth  of  nine  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  channel 
three  cables  wide. 

Sailing 'directions  for  the  Entrance  of  the  River  Corentyn. 

The  whole  of  the  coast  about  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  low 
and  wooded,  with  occasionally  a  sandy  beach.  On  the  western 
side,  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Plantation  Mary's  Hope, 
or  in  lat.  G^  5^  N.,  a  soft  mud-flat,  commonly  called  the  Bar  of 
the  river,  extends  in  a  S.E.  by  E.  direction  (true),  to  the  distance 
of  seven  miles  and  a  half,  with  a  depth  over  it,  in  every  direction 
traversed  by  Mr.  Schomburgk,  of  seven  feet  and  a  half  at  low  water. 
Continuing  in  this  south- easterly  direction,  across  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  a  channel  of  two  miles  wide,  with  eight  feet  and  a  half 
water,  occurs ;  then  a  sandy  patch  of  five  feet  (its  centre  exactly 
in  6°  N.  lat.)  of  about  one  mile  long  from  north  to  south,  by  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  and  again  a  channel  two  miles  wide  with  eight 
and  a  half  feet  water,  between  the  sand  and  the  Dutch  coast,  and 
cither  of  these  channels  may  be  used  by  small  craft  bound  to  the 
Dutch  port  of  Nickierie,  taking  care  to  avoid  this  patch  of  sand,  of 
wliich  the  lead,  if  attended  to,  will  give  due  warning.  In  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  channel,  which  should  be  preferred  by  vessels 
bound  to  the  Dutch  coast,  a  depth,  gradually  decreasing  from  sea- 
ward, of  eleven,  ten,  and  nine  feet,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a 
half  off  shore,  may  be  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  river  Nickierie, 
which  has  a  depth  over  it  of  eight  feet ;  but  as  the  entrance  is  only 
200  yards  wide,  vessels  that  wish  to  run  up  the  river  half  a  mile 
to  the  settlement  should  only  cross  the  bar  with  the  Battery  Point 
bearing  between  E.  by  S.  and  E.S.E.,  which  will  lead  up  to  the 
anchorage  off  the  fort  in  ten  feet  water,  soft  mud. 

To  return  to  the  westward.  From  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  before-mentioned  mud-flat,  which  stretches  from  the 
western  shore  half  across  the  river,  a  bank  of  sand  (with  only  five 
feet  water),  seven  miles  and  a  half  long  by  nearly  two  in  width, 
extends  to  the  southward  directly  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  leaving 
a  channel  two  miles  wide  on  either  side,  with  nine  and  ten  feet  at 
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water.  The  bank  lies  betwecn6°2'and5''54j'N.lat.  At  iW 
southern  cxtremitj  this  bank  dries  at  half  tide.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, a  vessel,  not  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  water,  bound  to 
Skeldon  or  any  plantation  higher  up  the  river,  and  desiruus  of 
entering  on  the  western  or  British  side,  she  may  approach  boldly 
in  any  direction  at  half  flood  (the  proper  time  for  entering)  till  the 
bouses  at  Mary's  Hope  bear  due  west,  at  which  time  she  must  not 
be  more  than  three  miles  off  shore  ;  and  she  shoidd  keep  on  this 
parallel  till  a  remarkable,  lofty,  umbrella-shaped  silk  cotton  tree 
(an  excellent  land-mark)  bears  S.  by  W.  (true),  when  she  may  safely 
shape  a  due  south  course,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  water,  up  the 
first  or  sea-reach  of  the  river,  varying  her  course  as  she  ascends 
according  to  the  winding  of  the  stream,  but  as  a  general  rule 
keeping  the  bold  shore  aboard. 

As  the  wind  is  constantly  from  the  eastward  there  can  be  no 
'difficulty  in  entering  or  leaving  the  river,  and  by  using  the  western 
entrance  the  great  central  sandbank,  which  is  the  chief  danger,  is 
left  to  windward.  The  current  is  strong  in  the  wet  season,  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  knots  an  hour,  but  as  it  sets  N.N.E.  and 
S.S.VV.,  or  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance,  yet  should  not  be  neglected ;  above  all,  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  lead. 

In  approaching  from  the  eastward  keep  within  one  mile  of  the 
Surinam  shore,  gradually  closing  to  lialf  a  mile  as  you  approach 
BlufT  Point,  when  shape  a  mid-channel  course  between  Parrot 
Island  and  the  western  shore. 

It  may  be  seen,  hy  inspecting  all  former  charts  of  the  entrance 
to  this  river,  that  the  difhculties  only  commence  where  they  place 
the  southern  points  of  the  banks — in  fact,  prior  to  this,  it  is  be- 
lieved no  survey  of  the  river  existed.  Its  vdue  will  he  more  appa- 
?ent,  when  we  consider  that  four  estates  on  the  British  side  of  the 
Corentyn  produce  2000  hogsheads  of  sugar  annually ;  all  of  which, 
with  the  other  productions,  timber,  &c.  the  planters  are  obliged  to 
send  to  Berhice  to  be  shipped,  and  for  which  purpose  they  arc 
obUged  to  keep  up  scho(mers  or  droghers  at  a  very  great  extra 
expense ;  whereas  by  tlie  eastern  channel,  any  vessel,  drawing 
only  ten  feet  water,  might  safely  sail  forty  miles  up  this  river,  and 
ship  the  produce  at  once  from  the  various  estates  on  which  it  is 
grown, — En.] 
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XXIII. — Diary  of  an  Ascent  of  the  Riter  Berhicr,  in  BntiJi 
Guayana,  in  1836-7.  By  Robert  H.  Schomburgk,  £sq.^ 
Curr.  Mem.  R.  G.  S. 

Deceived  by  the  Caribs,  short  of  provisions,  and  fmstrated  in 
our  attempt  to  surmount  the  cataracts,  the  expedition  up  the  river 
Corentyn  was  obliged  to  return  to  Berbice  early  in  S'ovember. 
On  my  arrival  at  New  Amsterdam,  I  lost  no  time  in  making*  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  ascending:  the  river  Berbice.  which  is 
but  little  better  known  than  the  Corentyn,  and  as  being  the  only 
alternative  left  me  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  season.  I  was 
careful  to  provide  a  double  stock  of  provisions,  as  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  sufficient  supply  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  travelling 
in  Guayana.  My  party,  with  the  exception  of  Lieut.  Losack, 
was  the  same  as  4)efore ;  the  boats*  crews  consisted  of  Arawaaks^ 
Warrows,  and  three  Caribs,  but  who  were  scarcely  equal  to  man 
the  four  corials. 

Not,  25,  18.36. — Quitted  New  Amsterdam  with  the  flowing 
tide,  and  paddled  rapidly  up  the  first  or  sea  reach  of  the  river  Ber- 
bice, in  a  south  direction  for  about  three  miles,  when  the  river 
turns  abruptly  in  a  W.  S.  W.  direction ;  its  average  width  alx>ut 
half  a  mile.  As  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning  and  dissi- 
pated the  fog,  the  river's  banks  presented  a  continued  line  of  cul- 
tivation ;  thousands  of  mocking-birds  (Oriohis  Perisis)  rose  from 
a  wide-branchinc:  and  aged  orinok  tK?e  (Erythrina  Spec.  ?),  where 
they  bad  rocjsted  for  the  night,  and  gradually  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  As  we  proceeded,  cultivation  continued  on  the  eastern 
bank,  but  on  the  opposite.  Nature  had  reclaimed  her  own.  What 
a  contrast  do  these  sliores  now^  present,  when  compared  with  their 
aspect  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century' !  Tlien  plantation 
followed  plantation  as  far  as  the  Savonette,  the  last  estate  of  the 
Dutcrh  West  India  Company,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea :  of 
the  greater  number  of  tliese  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains,  yet 
free  labour  and  capital  alone  are  wanting  to  restore  the  former 
scene  of  beauty  arising  from  high  cultivation,  uncontaminated  by 
the  baneful  influence  of  human  slavery. 

Just  before  reaching  the  latitude  of  (T  N.,  the  river  makes  a 
circular  bend  of  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  at  the  north-west- 
ern angle  of  the  bend  two  small  tributaries  fall  in,  close  to  which 
is  the  site  of  a  once-famed  plantation  named  Daagerady  now  a 
wilderness.  This  spot  is  noted  for  the  height  and  strength  of  the 
nbajmri,  or  bore,  which  is  said  to  rise  here  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet,  and  has  caused  on  several  occasions  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
j)erty.  The  peculiar  bend  of  the  river  will  account  for  its 
strength.  The  dej)th  of  the  channel  here,  which  is  much  nar- 
rowed, is  twenty-five  feet,  but  a  mud  bank  projects  from   the 
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south-eastern  shore  off  Daagerad  full  three-quarters  of  the  width 
of  the  river.  At  the  south-western  angle  of  this  bend  a  small 
stream  or  creek  connected  with  the  river  Abary,  which  flows  a  few 
miles  to  the  westward,  joins  the  Berbice.  It  is  called  Abari-Itahu, 
Itabu  signifying  creek  or  expanse  uf  water,  and  answering  tu  the 
word  Kirahagh  of  the  Caribs  on  the  Essequlbo.  At  night  we 
halted  at  a  cottage  called  Noytgedazt  (not  expected),  and  to  us  so 
it  proved,  and  we  were  glad  to  take  shelter  from  a  violent  thun- 
der storm  which  lasted  till  daylight.  The  resident  here  culti\  ates 
rice  with  much  success,  and  he  only  wanted  labourers  to  enable 
him  to  realize  large  profits ;  the  sample  he  showed  us  was  very 
Here  as  well  as  elsewhere  during  our  progress  up  the  river, 

received  great  civilities  from  the  uihabitants ;  to  be  a  stranger 

lu-ed  a  welcome. 

Nov.  38. — In  latitude  5°  50'  N.  the  river  makes  another  sweep 
tothcN.VV.  At  its  southern  angle  ia  the  site  of  Fort  Nassau. 
the  former  capital  of  Berhice,  under  the  Dutch,  at  a  distance  uf 
forty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  windingsof  the  stream.  The 
tanchorage  here  is  good  in  six  fathoms  water,  and  spacious,  as  the 
lifbrt  commands  two  reaches  of  the  river ;  current  2J  an  hour. 
'  Ak  we  ascend  the  river  narrows  considerably,  but  retains  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  seven  fatlioms.  At  the  south-western  angle  of 
this  sweep  we  found  the  first  rising  ground  at  thirty  miles  direct 
distance  from  the  coast,  formed  by  hillocks  uf  heaped-up  sand, 
probably  the  boundary  line  of  the  gradual  receding  sea  of  a  former 
era;  they  are  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  called  Hilia  by  the  In- 
dians ;  it  is  tliis  rising  ground  that  gives  the  river  flowing  towards 
the  north  the  abrupt  bend  to  the  south-east.  Here  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  post,  now  only  tenanted  by  some  Arawaaks ;  four 
miles  south  of  these  sandy  barriers  the  brook  Kaderbicic  joins  the 
Berhice  from  the  west :  it  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  stream 
Abnry,  by  a  short  portage,  while  the  Herounie  unites  the  Abory 
with  the  river  Maicony.  From  Kaderbicie  a  short  path  leads 
across  savannahs  to  the  river  Wieronie. 

Five  miles  higher  we  brought  up  for  the  ebb  tide  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  Moshieba  :  the  campaaeros  or  bell-birds  (_Ampelis 
carvnculata).  the  daras  of  the  Indians,  were  tolling  in  all  direc- 
tions :  except  in  the  Conocon  mounlains,  on  the  Essequibo,  I  had 
never  met  with  them  in  such  numbers.  Several  Arawaaks  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  brook,  and  a  path  leads  hence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wieronie,  which  may  be  walked  in  an  hour,  while  it  took  us 
nearly  five  hours  to  follow  the  river's  course,  which  althejunclion 
of  the  Wieronie  in  latitude  5°  42'  N.  is  abruptly  turned  to  the 
S.E.  for  five  miles,  when  it  again  assumes  its  usual  north  course. 
At  the  north-eastern  point  of  conflueuce  Is  the  site  of  an  old  re- 
doubt and  a  church ;  the  depth  of  the  river  is  here  seven  fathoms. 
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At  Peereboam,  one  mile  farther  south,  Enndy  hills  again  occUr,  i 
at  their  back  an  estengive  savannah  stretches  to  the  westward. 
Peereboom  ia  the  residence  of  Mr.  Duggen,  an  industrious  wood- 
cutler,  and  from  whom  we  received  every  civility  and  aBsistance. 
As  I  deferred  the  esainination  of  the  river  Wierooie  till  our  return, 
we  pushed  on  for  Ificittf,  about  ten  miles  farther  south,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  at  tbe  junction  of  the  river  of  that  name  with 
the  Berbice.  Immediately  at  the  back  of  Wickieisa  marsh,  then 
sand-hills  about  forty  feet  high  occur,  and  separate  the  marsh  from 
the  savannah.  This  spot  is  the  residence  of  Mr,  M'CuUuro, 
who  has  a  very  extensive  wood-cutting  establishment.  We  halted 
here  to  rate  our  chronometer.  The  sand-hills  are  abrupt,  and  con- 
sist  of  fine  while  sand ;  no  organic  remains  have  been  found  in 
them  ;  they  remind  mc  of  the  sand'hllls  formed  by  tbe  waves  and 
breakers  along  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island  of  Anegada.* 
The  wallaba  (Dimorpha  Spec.  ?),  one  of  the  most  useful  trees 
for  posts,  shingles,  and  staves,  occupies  the  soil  almost  exclusively 
here.  On  issuing  from  tbe  wood,  two  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  settlement,  a  large  undulating  savannah  partially  wooded  was 
before  me.  Here  was  nn  Arawaak  settlement  of  five  or  six  huU ; 
tbe  men  were  all  absent  and  employed  in  wood-cutting,  the  women 
seemed  rather  frightened  at  my  appearance.  I  asked  for  some 
water,  which  was  readily  presented  to  me  in  a  gourd,  but  this 
done,  tbe  woman  retired  to  the  corner  which  she  had  previously 
occupied.  After  having  given  some  small  presents  to  tbe  terrified 
children.  I  continued  my  walk  across  the  savannah  until  tbe  brook 
Etonie  stopped  my  further  progress.  I  found  some  very  interest- 
ing savannah  plants,  and  returned  home  almost  loaded  with  them. 
While  absent,  some  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  cunocousbie  or 
busb-master,  the  most  dangerous  snake  which  Guayana possesses; 
it  measured  a  little  more  than  six  feet,  and  its  formidable  fangs 
were  nearly  half  an  inch  long.f  Mr.  M'Cullum  told  me  that 
several  of  his  men  had  at  times  been  bitten  by  them :  the  remedy 
be  had  adopted  was  scarification,  to  extract  tbe  fangs  which  gene- 
rally break  off  In  the  wound,  and  then  tbe  application  of  cupping 
by  means  of  a  glass  and  some  spirit  set  on  fire ;  oil  and  strong' 
purgatives  are  also  administered.^ 

•  See  Juunml  R.  O.  S.,  Tol.  v.,  p.  3S. 

t  Thii  WUB  probably  only  a  f  dueik  inake,  *b  in  the  ipGcimEii  biaught  home  br 
Dr.  Hancock  and  prcMtved  in  the  Zoological  Museum,  the  fangs  are  Aillf  ud  ioeh 
long,  and  atri^n  in  number. — Ed. 

X  Atnorp'ioD  of  the  virus  ia  often  to  rapid  as  to  destroy  life  ia  a  few  minulei. 
None  of  the  reputed  ■nliilotei  are  la  be  telied  an.  A'of  a  momml  ihauld  bclml: 
immediately  on  tbe  wound  bein);  inflicted,  let  a  companioQ  tuck  Ikt  wound  far  an 
itulBtit ;  then  (carify  nith  a  lancet,  a  luiife,0T  a  piece  of  broken  glan;  apply  tba 
miinth  again  and  mck  Ihe  wi*aid  with  all  his  might,  Bqueeaiog  and  piaching  op  IhB 
ckin  andfleih  from  the  butlom  uf  thewoimd  by  the  thumb  and  fingen  of  esi^h  hand, 
unil  by  tba  um  of  hit  teeth,    If  this  be  done  witltout  any  delay,  the  veoom  of  tb« 
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Mr.  M'CuIlnin  has  a.  large  wnod' cutting'  establishment  where 
oftea  200  Indians  and  upwards  of  fifty  negroes  are  constantly  em- 
ployed by  him  in  cutting  and  squaring'  timber,  with  the  esceptinn 
of  the  time  they  are  absent  to  put  their  provision  fields  in  order : 
as  head  of  the  firm  under  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  he  has 
resided  here  for  many  years,  and  has  had  gvod  opportunities  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  comparative  value  of  Indians  and  negroes  as  la- 
bourers. He  says — "  I  have  invariably  found  that  the  Indian 
seta  to  work  at  once  with  good  heart,  and  remains  at  it  until  his 
task  is  finished,  which  is  generally  two  or  three  hours  earlier  than 
the  negroes ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  continues  to  work  in 
his  own  hours,  and  1  know  many  an  Indian,  who  besides  liis  regular 
wages,  earns  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  week.  They  are  also 
in  my  opinion  more  honest.  Were  the  Indian  well  treated,  he 
would  prove  an  invaluable  labourer."  That  Mr.  M'Cullum 
treats  them  well  is  proved  by  the  number  which  ho  has  collected 
around  him  :  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  who  cm- 
ploy  them.  To  aocuro  an  Indian  as  a  labourer,  both  foul  and 
fair  means  have  been  resorted  to  :  he  is  supplied  with  articles  on 
credit  sometimes  to  a  large  amount,  proiided  he  is  able  to  work, 
being  aware  that  the  Indian  considers  himself  in  duty  bound  to 

(iVDrk  for  his  creditor  until  the  debt  is  paid  ;  but  many  wood-cut- 
ters use  every  means  to  prevent  his  getting  out  of  debt  by  con- 
stantly supplying  him  with  more  gootls  and  large  quautities  of  that 
bane,  rum  ;  thus  the  poor  Indian  is  always  kept  in  a  state  of 
bondage.  This  unjust  trafEc  is  the  fruitful  source  of  misunder- 
standing between  those  who  employ  Indian  labourers  ;  if  thus  an 
Indian  has  received  money  or  articles  from  two  or  more  settlers, 
which  are  often  put  in  his  hands  when  intoxicated,  it  causes  quar- 
rels among  them,  and  the  Indian's  confidence  in  his  employer  is 
shaken,  he  finds  himself  harassed,  and  when  least  expected,  his 
huts  and  fields  are  abandoned,  and  he  emigrates  to  another  dis- 
trict, if  not  to  another  colony,  The  spirit  of  emigration  has  lately 
much  increased,  and  is  particularly  directed  towards  Surinam. 
Mr.  M'Cullum  observed  to  me—"  Give  me  a  few  thousand 
guilders  to  spend  in  presents,  and  I  would  entice  every  Indian  in 
the  upper  river  Berhice,  were  it  my  object,  to  follow  me  to  Suri- 
nam. 1  myself  also  well  know  that  little  will  induce  the  Indian 
to  leave  his  residence ;  he  is  less  tied  to  his  birlli-place  than  many 
other  uncivilisied  nations,  and  being  oi  a  roaming  disposition,  be 
abandons  his  fields  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  plants  his 

moit  deadlf  Krpent  tdbj  be  extracted  without  ill  nsulti.     Aflti  abiorplioa  of  the 

v&nu  into  th«  ■ystem,  t^weBtinii;  iliauld  be  pnimoTui]  by  the  uae  of  vapgur  balhs,  and 

liy  luduciGc  lenedieii.   as  coiifiimiiil  by  tlin  utagt  oC  the  nativvs  m  hut  cllmalei, 

.   and  u  ptaetited  tiy  the  aneicuU  uader  the  uamu  at  Mixipharmici.    Sue  Notice  by 

-Di;  BuiGOck  in  QuaitMl;  JouroiJ  of  Sewow,  183U,  and  tha  laiicti,  Nu,  340— £0. 
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hut  elsewhere  on  the  slightest  proFOcation.  I  noticed  the  Indian*s 
habits  for  wandering  in  my  former  reports ;  while  here,  I  received 
another  proof,  in  Kanaima,  a  chieftain  of  the  Macusie  tribe, 
whom  I  left  comfortably  settled  in  a  substantial  house  at  Annay, 
and  he  had  then  no  thought  of  leaving  his  residence  and  his  rich 
provision  fields,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pacaraima  mountains ;  now  he 
is  felling  trees  and  toiling  to  put  but  a  small  spot  of  woodland  in 
cultivation  for  subsistence,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  cultivate  the 
Indian's  good-will,  the  colony  risks  the  loss  of  many  valuable  indi- 
viduals. If  the  Indian  population  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  the 
colonist,  my  humble  opinion  is,  that  a  protector  of  Indians  should 
be  appointed,  with  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of 
a  fair  contract  between  him  and  his  employer.  The  Indian  of 
British  Guayana  is  a  heathen,  and  while  the  aborigines  of  all  other 
colonies  and  countries  have  had  religious  instruction  offered  to 
them,  he  alone  is  neglected ;  with  the  exception  of  the  mission  at 
Bartoka  Point  on  the  Essequibo,  established  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  Indians,  the  colony  of  Guayana  has  not  a  single  institution  for 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  Indian.  How  great  the  con- 
trast in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Columbia,  where  the  advance 
in  civilization  is  solely  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  have  proved  that  the  Indian  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing, and  will  gladly  embrace  religious  instruction,  if  offered  to 
him! 

The  weather  was  very  unfavourable  during  our  stay  in  Wickie 
for  celestial  observations ;  the  means  of  six  observations  gave  me 
as  latitude  5°  33'  47"  N.,  and  the  longitude,  by  chronometer, 
57^  38'  W.  The  width  of  the  river  was  ascertained  to  bo  145 
yards,  with  an  average  depth  of  five  and  a  half  fathoms :  the  tide 
rose  here  during  the  springs  five  and  a  half  feet.  While  here  we 
had  a  proof  of  the  speed  of  a  corial,  wliich  went  twenty-six  miles 
up  the  river,  and  returned  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Dec.  4. — We  left  Wickie,  on  our  ascent  of  the  river.  At  Pa- 
ripi,  four  miles  farther,  the  same  sand-hills  or  reefs  are  close  to 
the  river's  western  bank,  with  an  Arawaak  settlement  on  their 
top.  We  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  Kabiribirie,  famed 
for  its  cold  waters.  I  found,  however,  the  difference  not  so  great 
as  I  should  have  expected;  at  five  a.m.  the  air  was  at  80°  Falir., 
the  water  of  the  river  Berbice  80°  2',  and  that  of  the  stream,  77° 

Dec,  6.  We  halted  the  next  day  at  an  early  hour  at  Moracco, 
where  Mr.  M*Cullum  carries  on  his  wood-cutting  establislmicnt. 
At  starting,  at  5  a.m.,  the  thermometer  was  68°,  while  the  water 
of  the  river  was  ]  1°  warmer,  namely,  79°. .  The  trees  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Moracco  consist  chiefly  of  different  species  of  Wallaba  * 


Eperua  of  Aublet ;  Panzeria  of  Willdenuw. 
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(Dimorpha  fttlculu)  snmp  green-heart  or  soperi.  Mora,  Varuri 
paddle  ur  yLillcr-wnud,  Kokarally  otid  Wainara.  At  tivn  miles' 
digtince  frDin  ihe  river  commence  suvannahs,  extending  towards 
the  river  Demerara.  They  are  said  to  be  inhabited  hj  Indian 
tribes,  who  never  visit  the  abodes  of  the  colonists:  by  means 
of  barter  they  procure  jxtwder,  shot,  knives,  palemporcs,  ."tc,  from 
those  Indians  who  keep  up  communication  with  the  coast,  and 
give  them  hammocks,  ajjim  cotton,  and  crab-oil  in  return.  My 
informants  could  not  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  number  i<f 
these  Savannah  Indians,  but  from  their  esprcssinns,  ibcy  must 
amount  to  ui)ward8  of  thirty  settlements,  probably  about  500  in- 
dividuals. At  Monbacca,  a  few  miles  above  Moracco,  the  river 
assumed  a  strange  feature  ;  it  became  very  winding  in  sweeps  not 
half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  being  n.irrowed  in  on  eitlier  side  with 
patches  of  a  coarse  long;  grass  (PanicMm),  and  Mocco-moccos 
(Caladium  arborescetis),  i I  appeared  as  if  there  were  no  outlet: 
the  river  turns  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  the  distance  fr»m  shore  to 
shore  is  not  more  than  thirty-five  yards.  Its  width  also  became 
very  variable,  as  at  times  it  widened  out  into  a  lake.  Here,  t*x), 
commence  the  inlets,  generally  called  Itabii  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  become  very  frequent  as  we  ascend.  A  smalt  island  occu- 
pied the  middle  of  the  first  inlet,  and  on  it  capricious  natiu'c  had 
planted  a  number  of  trumpet  trees  (Cevropia  Pcltala),  in  regular 
rows.  They  were  clothed  from  their  base  to  their  summit  wiih  a 
species  of  convolvulus,  while  the  under -wood  was  simihirly  over- 
run. At  Monbacca,  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  ibe  river,  is  an 
Indian  setdement.  Beyond  we  came  to  si)me  steep  sandy  hills. 
about  100  feet  high,  and  the  highest  yet  seen  of  that  lormation.  I 
scrambled  up  them  and  was  richly  rewarded.  The  prospecl  over 
undulating  ground  extended  to  the  south-east  upwards  of  fifteen 
miles ;  and  the  number  of  bills  of  the  same  formation  as  that  I 
stood  upon,  covered  with  dense  wood,  formed  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  woodland  imaginable.  Immediately  below  our  feet  the 
placid  river  spread  out  as  a  lake,  and  distinctly  reAectcd  the  mag 
uificent  trees  which  margined  its  banks.  Beyond  was  an  immense 
extent  of  wikxI  of  every  lint  and  hue,  from  the  bright  yellow- 
blossomed  Hakeu  to  the  dark  lucid  green  of  the  gigantic  Mora. 
The  riew  in  tbe  distance  was  closed  by  parallel  ranges  of  ihickly- 
wooded  hills  ;  behind  us  was  an  extensive  savannah,  widi  beautiful 
slopes,  Covered  with  verdure  and  clusters  of  trees.  A  little  beyond 
the  river  is  narrowed  to  less  than  thirty  yards,  and  its  current 
much  increased,  when  it  agun  widens,  and  forms  several  small 
islands.  At  tbe  brook  Yuacari  a  path  leads  to  the  river  Deme- 
rara, which  is  frequehtly  made  use  of  by  the  Indians.  Tliey 
follow  for  two  days  the  windings  of  the  brook,  and  thence  one  day 
over  land. 


I 
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Whilst  at  Wickie  I  had  engaged  an  Accaway  family  to  accom- 
pany me,  consisting  of  the  chief,  named  Andres,  two  men, 
four  boys,  and  three  females.  The  men  were  divided  nmimg  the 
cnriaU,  while  the  women  and  three  of  the  boys  conducted  their 
own  craft,  one  being  a  small  corial,  the  other  a  w<x>dakin.  The 
Amwanks  and  Accawnya  of  the  upjier  part  of  the  river  generally 
use  wiMxIskins  in  lieu  of  rorials.  Tlicy  are  made  of  a  single 
piece  of  the  tough  bark  of  the  Miinanara  tree,  which  grows  lo  a 
very  large  size,  An  incision  is  made  to  the  extent  requiretl  in 
the  bark,  which  is  removed  by  driving  in  wedges ;  when  loosened 
fi-om  the  wood,  it  is  kept  open  by  cross  sticks,  and  is  supported  at 
the  cxtrpmiliea  upon  two  beams,  in  order  to  raise  those  parts  of  the 
woodskin.  Vertical  incisions  at  about  two  feet  apart,  and  a  few 
inchea  in  depth,  are  then  made,  and  the  jjarts  secured  afiei*wards 
by  over-lapping,  It  remains  for  several  days  exposed  to  the  weather 
before  it  is  fit  for  use.  Though  the  woudakin  is  so  crank  that  the 
alightcst  motion,  when  once  sealed,  renders  it  liable  to  be  upaet, 
1  htive  fictjuenily  seen  three  men  and  tlieir  baggage  in  one.  Their 
srreixl  advantage  ia,  that  being  Hat,  ihev  cuti  float  where  a  common 
corial  of  the  smallest  description  cannot  pass,  and  so  light,  that  in 
crossing  cataracts,  one  man  can  easily  carry  his  boat  on  his 
head.  When  propelled  by  one  man,  he  s({uats  in  the  middle,  and 
paddles  on  either  side.  Great  care  is  requisite  in  stejiping  in  or 
out  of  them,  as  if  upset,  they  sink  almost  instantly,  owing  to  the 
great  specific  gravity  of  the  hark.  The  two  boys  who  conducted 
the  woodskin  on  the  present  occasion  were  perhaps  not  more  than 
eight  years  old,  and  we  were  highly  delighted  to  see  how  ably 
they  managed  it.  The  boat  seemed  to  fly  through  the  water,  and 
the  juvenile  steersman  directed  ils  course  so  well  that  it  never 
grounded,  though  it  went  over  places  where  there  was  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  water.  They  also  were  verj-  expert  in 
the  Use  of  the  ly>w  and  arrow  ;  and  wherever  they  thought  their 
well-directed  arrow  might  procure  an  addition  lo  their  meal,  the 
MOodskin  was  halted,  the  bow  strung,  and  off  flew  the  pointed 
arrow,  and  when  taken  out  of  the  sand,  which  the  water  barely 
covered,  we  generally  observed  a  fish  struggling  for  liberty-  In 
spite  of  ihese  occasional  detentions,  they  were  always  in  the  van 
when  we  were  to  stop  for  breakfast,  or  at  our  night's  quarters. 

Dee.  8,  We  halted  next  morning  for  n  few  minutes  at  a  new 
settlement,  just  commenced  by  a  Waccnway  family,  I  was  not  a 
little  aalonished  to  recognise  in  the  bead  of  the  settlement  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  called  Philander,  who  had  accompanied  me 
on  my  expedition  up  the  Essequibo.  1  left  him  settled  with  the 
Maciisies  at  Waraputa,  and  now  I  found  him  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Berbice.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  unsellled  habits  of 
the  Indian,  and  his  want  of  atlachmcnt  to  localities.      Hta  fielda 
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Lad  been  only  lately  prepared,  nnd  tbo  trunks  ajiil  hrancheB  uf 
felled  trees  were  lyin^r  about  in  great  confusion.  However,  he 
bad  planted  Indkn  corn,  pumpkins,  Sec. ;  and  though  the  former 
was  only  a  few  months  old,  it  could  vie  with  what  I  had  seen  in 
Virpnia.  He  expected  to  reap  his  first  crop  in  about  three 
weeks.  We  found  him  occupied  in  planting  cassada  and  sugar- 
cane, both  indispensable  in  an  I  ndian  aetllement.  We  were  much 
di sap] minted  on  arriving  at  the  Accaway  settlement,  of  which 
Andres  was  the  chief,  and  found  only  a  few  miserable  huls  ; 
indeed,  they  were  in  worse  condition  than  any  I  had  seen  before. 
The  Accaways,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  Wacciiways,  are  a 
tribe  of  pedlars ;  they  are  constantly  wandering,  and  they  carry 
on  a  trade  of  barter,  and  are  well  known  to  make  hard  bargains. 
I  was  only  able  to  engage  Andres  upon  condition  that  I  would  per- 
mit him  to  slay  a  ciiuple  of  days  at  his  place,  in  order  to  prepare 
cassada  bread  for  himself  and  for  us.  As  this  setllemeiit  was 
inconvenient  for  my  observations,  I  proceeded  half  a  mile  further, 
to  a  large  sand-bank ;  but  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  re- 
flected from  the  sand  « ere  very  annoying.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  while  here  were  generally  clouded,  and  even  rainy,  but 
about  ten  o'clock  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  its  force. 

Dpc.  10.  Thermometer  nt6  a.m.  73";  at3  p.m.  yaj";  exposed 
lo  the  sun,  98°  ;  bulb  buried  in  the  sand,  1  \a°. 

Hammocks  form  the  chief  article  of  trade  between  the  Wacca- 
ways  and  the  more  industrious  Mncusies.  They  are  generally 
made  of  cotton  twisted  into  cord,  of  which  a  net-work  is  formed, 
with  the  interstices  about  sis  inches  wide,  or  less.  At  either 
end  strings  made  of  the  silk  grass  or  the  palmated  leaf  of  the 
Eta  (Mauritia.)  are  inserteil.  The  Arawanksand  Warrows  pre- 
pare their  hammocks  entirely  out  of  the  Eta  cord,  which  thev 
call  Eta  vistiieri.  The  Caribs  and  Waccaways  dye  their  ham- 
mocks red  with  the  Arnotto,  mixed  with  crabnut-oil,  prepared  from 
the  seed  of  Ciirrapa  Guianensit.  I  have  seen  an  industrious 
Indian  woman  finish  a  common  cotton  hammock  in  a  day.  The 
time  had  now  elapsed  which  I  had  granted  the  \Vaccaways  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  to  accompany  us  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfavourable  weather  for  observations,  my  further 
stay  was  of  no  advantage,  though  I  was  ansious  to  inspect  the 
rale  of  my  chronometer,  which  I  feared  was  not  steady.  This 
settlement  is  in  5"  2i'  N.  latitude,  and  57°  58^'  W. 

Andres  arrived  with  two  men  less  than  he  had  jiromised. 
When  we  inrjuircd  for  the  stores  of  cassada  bread  which  he  hiul 
promised,  he  made  eiery  excuse.  Warned  by  the  example  of 
the  Caribs,  I  bad  sent  daily  to  their  huts  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  their  women  were  occupied,  and  ihey  were  always  found 
preparing  cassada  bread,  and  large  piles  of  cakes  were  seen  in 
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different  directions ;  liU  excuse,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  Ma- 
ciisies,  who  were  wiih  him,  had  tnken  it  away,  was  not  believed, 
and  we  wentto  the  settlement,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  No  person 
was  t<)  be  seen  but  a  sickly  woman ;  all  the  woiKlskins  were 
moved,  and  the  woman  t<)ld  us  that  the  Maeiisies  and  some  of 
Andres'  own  men  had  left  that  night  on  their  way  to  ibe  Demeram 
river.  We  were  therefore  outwitted,  and  obliged  to  proceed 
without  a  fresh  supply. 

We  had  already  observed  at  the  Waccaway  settlement  sf 
blocks  of  indurated  clay  :  this  morning  we  met  the  first  rocks, 
probablyoftrappcan  origin,  in  latitude  5''0'  N.,  and  about  70  mile 
direct  distance  from  the  sea.  They  were  but  few  in  number 
and  on  the  river's  western  bank.  The  river  itself  was  shallow, 
and  impeded  by  numerous  trunks  of  trees,  which  s  ire  I  che<l  almost 
across  it,  and  occasionally  obliged  us  to  cut  our  way.  As  we 
ascended,  inlets  became  numerous,  and  were  frequently  mistaken 

The  following  morning  we  passed  the  brook  YarikL  Its 
waters  aie  ochreous,  and  of  much  lighter  colour  than  the  Bcrbice, 
whose  muddy  water  formed  a  stron|r  contrast  to  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  Yariki.  The  sound  of  rushing  waters  made  us  halt  a  little 
further  south.  We  followed  the  noise,  and  discovered  a  small 
cascade,  not  unlike  that  of  Itafe  on  the  Corentyn,  but  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ledge  of  rocks  over  which  it  falls  from  ten  to  twelve 
I'eet,  was  different.  The  Wnccaways  called  it  Idrite-wadde,  oi 
Tivuro-nadde. 

Here  in  lat,  4'  53'  N.  at  the  distance  of  l(jj  miles  from  the 
sea.  measured  nlon^  the  windings  of  the  river,  the  influence  o 
tide  is  no  longer  felt ;  it  was  but  trifling  at  our  camp,  near  thi 
Waccaway  settlement.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point  fur 
flat-bottomed  canoes,  drawing  two  feet  water ;  it  now  becomes 
less  winding,  and  has  a  breadth  of  about  eighty  yards :  we  met 
further  south  a  ledge  of  granitic  rocks,  on  which  we  obser^'ed  a 
great  number  of  Indian  picture  writings.  They  resemble  those 
I  observed  at  Warapoota  •  in  the  river  Essequibo,  but  they  were 
neither  so  regular  nor  on  such  a  large  scale  as  those  we  had  seen, 
in  the  river  Cabalaba  and  the  Corentyn.  The  granite  here 
red,  the  surface  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  thicker  crust  of  the 

•  Si'B  Juurnsl  R.  G.  S.  vul.vi,)!.  ^:il,  anil  v^l.  vii.,  p.  287.  It  ii  woHhy  of 
lemaik  that  the  Inilioa  hiaiDglyphia  kbh  by  Ur.  Schomburgk  at  War^paatB  i 
ihs  Xncquilio,  and  lliaie  on  tlia  Uerbica  and  tba  Cuisi.tvu,  oie  nil  witliin  a  f< 
niiUl  ur  ihe  wmi:  puullt!)  uf  Utituile,  or  nklhec  it  thoiiU  Ui  nalvd  that  the  Icd^e  at 
gmnilt  or  ^ei«  iin  which  Ibej  an  tn)iraved  haru  atsumi-*  on  K.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
direction,  and  tUt  an  K.S.IC.  line  of  100  miUi  in  lenttlh  would  Rlriki-  the  lUira 
qiuti  (III  whii-h  the  chicrhicraglypbicii  liive  jet  Iwen  f  luud  in  Hhtish  Guijana;  j 
lh>I  tlii»  is  Iheir  limit  ill  Americn;  un  Ihu  contrary,  Ihey  havK  been  liaccil  froia  h 
tu  cut  uimacdi  of  GOO  goognifhlcal  milvi,  and  rrabaUy  uu  jet  more  rxleudcil. 
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black  osidc  of  manpanoso,  repeatedly  mentioned,  than  I  have 
before  observed.  I  om  uf  opinion  that  the  process  which  pro- 
duced it  docs  not  ^o  on  at  present.  In  many  places,  from  wcatlicr 
or  other  causes,  the  outer  crust  has  spht,  and  thus  the  black  coat- 
ing has  been  removed :  this  must  have  taken  place  a  long  time 
ago,  as  we  found  lichens  and  mosses,  and  in  some  instances  bushes 
growing  iin  such  parts.  Some  boulders  which  are  now  Iving  at 
a  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  which  are  only  once 
a-year  subjected  to  the  flood  during  the  inundations,  possess  the 
coaling  equally  with  tliose  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
waters.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  formation  of  the  black 
coating  was  coeval  with  the  cause  that  deposited  these  blocks.* 

Dec.  13. — We  soon  after  passed  the  first  rapid,  called  by  the 
Waccaways  Marlissae,  and  several  others  followed  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  ;  at  eleien  o'clock  we  saw  some  hills  before  us, 
where  it  was  evident  that  the  river  had  caused  a  break  ;  it  turned 
almost  at  right  angles,  and  the  point  from  whence  the  river  issued 
was  so  completely  hidden,  that  we  were  almost  persuaded  the 
river's  course  was  here  at  an  end.  The  Indians  from  the  Corentyn 
Hppcarcd  to  bo  of  the  same  opinion  ;  they  set  up  a  shout  and  stared. 
The  Waccaways  smiled :  they  had  been  here  before,  and  knew 
that  it  wound  between  two  hills:  rapid  followed  rapid:  in  the 
aflernrHtn  we  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  contracted  river  forms 
an  entrance  to  a  natural  basin,  bordered  by  hills :  it  is  followed 
by  a  second,  the  entrance  to  which,  through  barriers  of  rocks,  is 
only  eighteen  yards  wide;  the  basin  spreads  in  the  form  of  a  curved 
lo7cnge.  and  is  upwards  of  530  yards  long,  from  west  to  east,  by 
300  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms.  At  its  northern 
tank  the  river  rushes  violently  over  a  dyke  of  rocks,  and  forms  the 
C'alaract  Itabru,  1  at  once  saw  the  impossibility  of  getting  the 
loaded  corials  over  thi-  fall,  and  orders  were  consequently  given 
lo  unload  and  transport  the  baggage  to  the  head  of  the  cataract : 
the  difficulties  connected  with  such  an  undertaking  were  various ; 
We  had  lo  sling  our  chests,  bands,  &c.  to  poles,  and  raise  them 
over  heaps  of  boulders,  some  of  which  were  ten  feet  high,  and  their 
surfaces  smooth  as  glass.  The  transport  of  the  b;i^:age  effected, 
the  question  arose,  liow  to  get  the  corials  over.  The  most  eligible 
way  appeared  to  he  to  force  them  through  the  rush  of  water :  on 

■  This  incnistitluu  tx  bumishiiif;  uf  tlie  cocki  i*  a  curioin  aiibjiict  Tor  inquiij. 
Gnniiic  nitlia  w[lh  this  black  ruatini;  hnve  been  fouudin  Africa  ai  weII  as  \a  Snutli 
America,  and  specimcui  frum  (he  fall*  of  the  Oiinukn,  from  Ibe  eatarnct*  of  Sjene, 
Bnil  from  the  niiiidi  of  Ihe  Cotro,  may  be  xcn  lilftceil  lids  by  aide  in  iha  Kritish 
Miueum;  jei  all.  we  believe,  frum  locka  .uMeelcJ  to  the  rfljiid  ncliuii  uf/.-eiA 
wutfT ;  hut  the  oliierviag  eye  -f  Mr.  Daiwio  has  lalely  Jttccle.1  n  similur  fo.matiun 
»t  Bahia,  in  Brstil,  occumng  oent  the  ■ea-ahoru,  and  only  within  the  limit"  of  the 
lide'K  ocliun,  where  the  surf  irould  aeem  tu  produce  the  lanieetlbi;!  ns  Ihu  calaiscla 
in  Ihc  ahove-namLd  rivcrx.  St'e  Mr.  KoDig's  letter  lo  Mi.  U;.iiti»  in  A|.it.  iu 
Tuckej'i  V'ljBEe  to  Ihe  Congo.— Eu. 
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we  mode  ttic  attempt  with  the  canoe 
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the  followii^  mor 
conochie." 

Dec.  14. — After  the  most  courageous  of  our  crew,  Hcndrick, 
a  half  Indian,  or  Cobb,  had  with  much  risk  gained  one  of  the  rocks 
in  the  middle  iif  the  cataract,  the  end  of  the  boat- rope  was  thrown 
to  him ;  he  then  carried  it  to  a  less  dangerous  place,  which  the 
most  expert  swimmers  of  my  Indian  crew  had  reached  meanwhile, 
and  ihence  they  drew  the  corial  by  main  force  through  theop|Niaing 
waters,  the  steersman  ha(ing  secured  himself  to  the  corial,  direct- 
ing her  com'se  hy  means  of  a  large  paddle.  We  were  occupied 
the  following  day  in  transporting  the  baggage  of  the  other  curials, 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  by  evening  there  was  only  one  boat 
below  the  fall.  The  situation  of  our  camp  was  very  picturesque  ; 
it  afforded  a  prospect  over  the  basin  to  the  hills  which  encom- 
passed it,  one  of  which,  n  mile  distant,  rose  to  a.  height  of  511  feet 
(measured  irigonomelrically),  while  those  contiguous  to  the  basin 
were  from  loQ  to  250  feet  high.  The  weather  continued  unfa- 
viinrable  for  celestial  observations;  but  from  several  observation* 
of  the  sun.  when  near  the  meridian,  I  found  the  latitude  to  be 
4°  4>)'  N. ;  an  unsatisfactory  obsei-vation,  for  lime  gave  me  as  lon- 
gitude, dS°.  Our  crew  having  exerted  themselves  to  transport 
the  corials  and  baggage  to  the  head  of  the  cataract,  I  luul  ait 
reason  for  refusing  the  request  of  Andres,  the  chief  of  the  Wac- 
caways,  for  permission  to  dance.  The  dance  of  the  Waccaways 
resembles  much  that  of  the  Caribs ;  the  same  monotonous  and 
dirge-like  simg  accompanies  it ;  the  motions  are  ahnost  the  same  ; 
they  move  forward  sideways,  stepping  with  the  right  fool;  the 
right  hand  is  placed  upon  the  neighbour's  shoulder,  and  the  left 
hangs  motionless  by  the  side  ;  they  generally  describe  a  circle  in 
their  movements,  and  when  the  dance  is  finished,  the  leadet  of 
the  column  sets  up  a  shout,  which  is  echoed  by  the  dEmcers. 

Dec.  15. — Early  next  morning  we  conveyed  the  last  corial  over 
the  cataract.  Hendrick,  whttm  1  mentioned  before,  as  having  se- 
lected the  most  dangerous  situation,  in  the  middle  of  the  cataract, 
lost  in  the  attempt  his  footing,  and  was  immediately  swept  away ; 
it  was  a  period  of  the  greatest  anxiety  from  the  moment  we  saw 
him  carried  away,  until  he  grasped  the  rope  and  was  drawn  ashore : 
one  foot  further  and  he  would  have  been  dashed  with  violence 
against  a  large  boulder,  which  rises  ten  feet  out  of  the  water,  and 
against  which  the  stream  rushes  with  the  greatest  fury.  Thi« 
cataract  has  been  tisited  several  times  by  some  of  the  must  enter- 
prising colonists :  we  found  their  names  and  initials  cut  on  the 
surrounding  irecs,  but  ihey  did  not  explore  many  miles  further, 
After  we  had  passed  a  second  and  a  llurd  cascade  of  less  height, 
we  obscr%ed  thickly -wooded  hills  in  the  south,  higher  than  tuny 
we  bad  seen  in  the  Corentyn  :  they  formed  a  ridge  running 
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east  and  iiurlh-west.  resembling  a  gi^ajitic  wall,  niul'  tenuitmteil 
lo  llie  westward  in  a  peak,  eslimated  at  from  8(X)  tii  90!)  feet,  and 
wliicli  we  named  Parisb's  Peak." 

The  river  is  so  much  iiD]HKle<l,  that  wc  continually  met  with 
rapids  and  catiracts ;  the  progress  of  uur  ascent  was,  theretbrei 
slow,  and  after  two  days  of  the  most  fatiguing  labour,  we  were 
only  five  miles  distant  from  Itabrii.  It  took  us  frequently  two 
hours  to  travel  over  a  distance  of  lOU  yaixls,  and  the  combined 
crews  had  great  difficulties  in  drawing  the  coriats  over  them.  My 
own  crew  consisted  of  individuals  of  the  five  chief  tribes  of  British 
Gunyana,  nameil  Arawoaks,  Wanows,  Caribs,  Waccaways,  and 
Macnsies.  I  was  surprised  lo  see  how  well  they  agreed  together : 
while  we  were  en  Toule,  the  service  on  which  they  were  employed 
obliged  them  to  mis  with  each  other ;  hut  scarcely  were  orders 
given  to  halt  for  the  day,  when  the  different  tribes  separated  and 
lodged  apart,  with  the  exception  of  the  Macusies  and  Waccaways, 
who  lived  together :  there  appeared  somelLtng  peculiar  in  iheii' 
manner  towajds  us,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  I  determined  to  watch 
them.  As  wc  advanced,  the  kaymans  or  large  alligators  became 
very  numerous.  VVe  met  them  frecjuentlj  in  the  middle  of  rapids, 
wiih  the  head  above  water,  and  their  jaws  partly  open;  they 
allowed  us  lo  approach  close  ;  their  tenacity  of  life  is  surprising  ; 
wc  fired  at  one  thus  floating,  and  the  bail  timk  off  the  further  end 
of  the  snout ;  it  received  imineiliately  afterwards  another  ball  in 
the  binder  part  of  the  skull,  which  appeared  to  have  taken  effect ; 
nevertheless,  the  Indians  were  not  sparing  in  their  blows,  and 
when  there  was  not  much  likelihood  of  its  possessing  a  spark  of 
life,  it  was  dciK)siled  in  the  bow  of  (me  of  the  corials.  Whilst 
the  corial  was  drawn  across  the  rapids,  it  was  found  to  be  in  the 
way,  and  as  it  had  remained  motionless  since  it  had  been  put  in, 
two  of  the  Arawaaks  got  courage  and  toiik  it  up  in  order  to  lay  it 
in  some  other  place:  they  had  just  effected  this,  when  at  one 
lutund  it  jumped  out  of  the  corial  into  the  river,  and  disappeared. 
The  two  Imhans,  I  need  scarcely  say,  looked  quite  stupified,  and 
never  after  could  be  persuaded  to  touch  a  kaymaa.  The  next 
day  we  cut  a  piece  upwards  of  three  inches  out  of  the  windpipe  of 
a  kayinan,  and  then  considered  ourselves  secure;  but  to  our  asto- 
nishment, an  hour  after  it  was  found  still  alive :  a  strong  knife 
was  driven  by  main  force  into  its  head  and  brain  before  it  es[>ire[l. 
These  facts  would  have  appeared  to  me  incredible,  if  I  had  not 
seen  them  myself. 

We  toiled  on.  through  rapids,  ono  following  the  other:  tlie 
hills  continued  on  our  right  ;  those  on  the  eastern  bank  of  ihc 
river  were  of  less  height.     These  regions  appeared  to  be  the  fa- 
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vimrile  nlxKle  of  llic  reptile  tribe.  The  guanas  were  so  nnmercnu 
that,  nnnliened  out  of  their  reveries  by  the  nppronch  of  our  corinis, 
M  hen  basking  on  n  tree  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  saw  suine- 
timpB  three  plunsro  nt  once  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet  into  the 
water,  and  disnppear  almost  instantly :  the  splash  thus  produced 
wns  heard  at  wnne  dislanre,  and  producred  always  a  ery  of  dis- 
appointment from  our  Indians  at  baring  lust  the  opjwrtunity  of 
adding  to  their  food.  Mr.  Vieth  shot  one  five  feel  nine  inehes 
Jong,  including  the  tail  of  four  feet  two  inches.  Several  were 
caught  while  swimming  in  the  water.  Two  of  the  lighter  corials 
that  had  preceded  us  over  a  rapid  had  discovered  a  Cnmmoudie 
snake  (Bon  Draco  Gigus) ;  it  was  lying  inert  in  a  kind  of  brush- 
wotxl.and  had  justslipped  its  skin.  When  we  came  up  Mr.  Reiss 
had  lired  a.  hall  at  it  without  having  taken  effect,  and  it  was  slowly 
retreating  towards  the  water  ;  at  this  moment  Hendrick  jumped 
ashore,  and  dexterously  slipped  a.  noose  round  its  head,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  securing  it.  when  the  snake  turned  round  and  made 
a  motion  as  if  to  dart  at  him  :  at  this  attack  all  bis  former  courage 
gave  way,  and  he  retreated  with  the  greatest  precipitation  over 
busbcs  and  rocks  into  the  water.  The  Inibans  all  stood  petri- 
fied ;  ihey  could  not  be  induced  even  to  put  a  hand  lo  the  rope  to 
draw  ihc  snake  out  of  the  wood,  and  we  ran  a  fair  chance  of  losing 
nnr  ropes  also,  when  Mr.  Cameron  fired  a  timely  ball  ralbcr  lie- 
hind  the  head  into  the  neck,  and  Mr.  Vieth  succeeded  in  catching 
the  head  in  a  noose :  it  was  now  quickly  despatched,  and  secured 
in  the  boat;  it  measured  sixteen  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and 
twonly-eigbt  inches  in  circumference:  while  skinning  it  forty  to 
fifry  eggs  were  discoiered,  which  hod  not  yet  come  to  maturity. 

The  FJnra  of  the  river's  banks  wns  not  much  diversified.  I 
"bseried,  however,  some  plants  which  hitherlo  1  knew  only  from 
descrlptiun,  and  which  were  highly  interesting  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiar  formation  ;  among  them  were  the  Marcgrnaeia  urn- 
bfllala  and  Noranfea  Guiimensis  (Auhlet) :  the  former  was  very 
abundant ;  it  may  be  called  a  ligneous  twiner,  though  its  branches 
are  pendulous,  hut  they  are  so  more  in  consequence  of  the  llowcrs, 
which  being  weighty  and  increased  by  its  peculiar  bractea,  causes 
the  branches  to  bang  down.  It  is  frequently  pnmsiucal,  and  I 
have  found  it  in  such  various  shapes,  lliat  at  the  first  glance  I 
have  mistaken  the  young  branches  for  a  Lyi/odium.  The  flesihle 
brandies  arc  thickly  set  with  alternate  leavesof  a  lanceolate  form, 
and  are  terminated  by  flowering  umbels,  which,  wilh  the  singular 
form  of  the  bractea,  resemble  a  chandelier :  the  flowers  are  insig- 
nificant, but  remarkable  for  the  cali/plra  with  which  the  recep- 
tacle is  covered  :  as  soon  as  it  falls  off  the  stamens  drop  shortly 
after.  The  most  curious  organs  of  the  jilnnt  are,  however,  the 
pitcher-shaped  bractea,  of  which  there  are  generally  four  or  five. 
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nttaclied  lo  llie  flowirnng  stems,  and  surrounded  b^  the  flowers  in 
long-  pcdtmrlea.  Tlie  limctea  is  flpsliy,  cucullati?,  and  hollow ;  the 
opening  is  wide  on  the  top,  and  decreases  in  size ;  it  cnntnins  a 
lea-spoonful  of  a  tasteless  fluid.  Kqually  curious  and  ni[>i-e 
splendid  in  appearanre  is  Aublet's  Norantea,  Ascitim  Avbletii 
(Schrcbor).  Its  branches  are  likewise  flesibic,  ami  in  common 
with  manj"  of  the  Guttifertp.  to  which  the  genus  is  very  nearly 
allied,  it  has  sub -parasitical  habits :  the  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
so  coriaceous  that  the  upper  skin,  like  a  cuticle,  nttiy  be  removed  : 
it  flowers  in  endrisps,  and  the  peduncles  have  a  club-shaped  ap- 
pendage of  a  deep  orange  colour  ;  the  risp  is  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four  inches  lung.  The  flinvers  have  five  petals  of  a  deep  cHmson. 
but  so  small  that  they  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  brightness  of 
iho  orange -coloured  bractea  ;  each  flower  has  one  of  the  bractea 
appended  to  its  peduncle,  and  1  counted  on  one  of  the  risps  3'2j  : 
an  idea  may,  therefore,  be  formed  of  its  beautiful  appearance 
where  the  climbing  shrub  ovorruning  some  huge  tree,  many  huntlrcd 
flowering  risps  are  displayed.  It  forms  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  the  Flora  of  Guaj-ana.  While  speaking  of  plants  and 
the  highlv  interesting  botany  of  these  rivers,  I  must  not  omit  a 
species  of  Cappuris,  which  grew  along  the  banks  of  the  river  :  it 
was  a  tree  of  moderate  sire,  and  every  afternoon  about  four 
o'clock  was  so  much  covered  with  its  snow-white  flowers,  distin- 
guished by  ils  innumerable  stamens,  that  it  aflbrded  a  beanliful 
sight.  At  sun-rise  the  flower  detaches  itself  from  the  disk,  drops 
into  the  water,  and  is  carried  along  by  the  stream  ;  we  met,  there- 
fore, thousands  early  in  the  morning  floating  downwards,  and 
took  it  generally  as  a  sign  that  no  rapids  were  in  the  vicinity,  as 
we  but  seldom  found  the  tree  in  such  situations. 

Dec.  18. — Wesiartod  this  morning  early.  Our  advance,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration  :  while  turning  round  a  sudden  bend 
of  the  river,  a  series  of  formidable  rapids  was  before  us.  On 
examiration  I  found  that  they  extended  in  an  eastern  direction  for 
upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  that,  besides  five  calaracis,  we 
should  have  to  pass  He\-eral  rapids  before  we  came  to  still  water, 
and  should  require  ftve  or  six  days  to  transport  corials  and  bagsjrago 
over  the  dykes.  I  became,  therefore,  apprehensive  that  our  pro- 
visions might  give  out,  and  I  resolved  to  send  a  corial  back  to  Mr. 
M'Cullum's  wood-cutting  establishment  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions.  Mr.  Keiss  kindly  offered  to  command  it,  and  he  left 
us  next  morning. 

My  first  intention  was  to  have  a  road  cut  along  the  river's  bank 
fi)r  the  transport  of  our  effects  ;  but  1  found  it  impracticable,  the 
rising  ground  consisting  of  numerous  boulders  heaped  upon  each 
other  ;  and  as  the  crevices  were  only  partially  filled  up  with  mould, 
it  wotild  have  been  impossible  to  place  rollers  for  the  conveyance 
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uf  the  corinls;  I  preferred,  therefore,  t<»  have  ibe  ba^^c  ctirried 
over  the  different  ledges  of  i-ucks  wUiih  cause  these  falls,  aad  to 
dra^  the  corials  after.  The  cataracts  are  formed  b}'  a  continuatuio 
of  the  raage  of  hills  wliicli  we  first  met  wilh  ia  4°  jj'  N.  lat. ;  ita 
direction  is  south-east,  and  the  vnl]e}'s  appear  to  be  parallel 
Dearly  :  a  continuation  in  a  north-western  line  leads  to  this  Tw«- 
sinkie  and  CoomiMJlio*  mountains  of  the  Essequibo,  which  are  a 
Qorth-casternofT-setuf  the  Sierra  Pacaraiina:  alinecontinund  to  tha 
S.E.  along  this  range  would  strike  the  Marawini  innuntuns  in  the 
3rd  parallel;  so  that  the  Sierra  Acaray  would  be  connected  with 
these  hills  on  the  Berbice  and  ihe  Twasinkie  mountains  on  the 
Kssequibo.  which  are  again  juined  to  the  SierraPararuhna.  about  the 
4th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  nature  of  those  njcks  and  of  these 
on  the  Berbice  is,  however,  different :  while  the  former  consists  of 
granite  and  its  roodificatiuns.  these  on  the  Berbice  are  mure  of 
trappean  origin :  the  direction  of  their  strata  is  N.  Sj"  E. :  they 
dip  to  the  west  by  north,  and  ihe  strata  have  evidently  been  dis- 
turbed since  their  depositiim  :  various  eiLamples  of  cross  current! 
are  evident,  and  the  beds  are  sometimes  contorted  and  cut  off  by 
faults,  which  are  filled  with  a  species  of  wackc  of  a  red  colour  : 
the  angle  of  the  regular  beds  omuunis  to  upwards  of  B0°.  Tim 
rocks,  like  those  at  the  lower  falls,  are  remarkable  for  large  holes, 
smooth  inside,  and  often  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter :  the 
rocks  might  almost  be  called  cavernous.  Where  the  currentt 
during  inundations,  has  excavated  channels  in  the  sod,  I  observed 
numerous  boulders  of  about  four  feel  in  diameter,  decidedlyof  the 
same  formation,  but  much  more  covered  with  the  black  coating 
before  mentioned,  and  exhibiting  ripple  marks. 

Our  transport  over  these  ledges  of  rocks  advanced  but  slowly  ; 
we  had  to  unload  and  reload  the  corials  four  times,  and  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shallow  water  at  the  rapids,  we  could  only  carry 
half  a  load  at  a  time,  an  idea  of  the  harassing  work  may  be  formed. 
Three  corials  were  thus  at  the  head  of  the  cataract  in  the  evening 
of  the  21st,  when  next  morning,  at  the  time  the  rations  were 
generally  distributed,  the  information  was  brought  to  me  that  the 
Macusies  and  Waccaways,  with  Andres  at  their  head,  had  de- 
camped, and  were  no  where  to  be  found.  We  had  been  occustnmei 
to  their  freak  of  having  their  camp  further  removed  from  ours,  than 
any  other  of  the  tribes  who  were  wilh  me,  and  it  was  not  consi- 
dered singular  when  we  found  ihat  the  same  was  the  case  at  these 
cataracts :  there  were  no  signs  thai  they  had  had  fire  during  the 
night,  which  is  an  indispensable  article  to  an  Indian,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  left  that  they  bad  escaped  the  previous  evening.  No 
ci>lociist  had  ever  been  able  to  induce  them  to  go  higher  up  the 
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Berbice  tban  the  fall  of  Italiru,  and  when  they  saw  that  It  did  not 
offer  an  insurmiumtable  obstacle  to  our  progress,  they  expressed 
their  astonishment,  and  related  horrible  stories  of  mountain  spirits, 
gigantic  snakes,  and  thousands  of  kaymana,  which  were  said  to  be 
able  to  swallow  a  corial  with  its  crew  and  bagg;agG,  in  hopes  it 
might  have  the  desired  effect :  then  came  lh<!  demand  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  dance  as  before  named.  The  following 
morning  I  had  heard  thai  the  women,  who  Lad  accompanied  tlicni 
hitherto,  were  to  return  to  the  settlement,  and  from  that  moment 
they  must  have  resolved  to  leave  us  secretly  as  soon  as  an  oppor- 
timity  offered ;  and  they  effected  it  on  the  night  of  the  Slst.  after 
having  broken  open  our  stores  of  biscuit  and  wine.  Our  crew 
being  already  weakened  by  Mr.  Relss's  absence  with  one  corlai, 
and  many  of  those  who  remained  with  me  being  sick,  I  relinquished 
all  idea  of  pursuing  tbem. 

On  the  ^Ist  and  22nd  of  December,  the  hourly  observations 
recommended  by  Sir  John  Herschel  were  made  :  celestial  obser- 
vations were  very  precariims.  I  had  been  up  three  nights  in 
succession  to  procure  a  set  of  lunar  distanies.  but  in  vain. 
The  means  of  the  meteorological  hourly  observations  on  the 
appointed  days  were— Bar.  297^8;  att.  therm.  76°  3'  Fahr.  ; 
extern,  therm,  73°  7';  wet  bulb,  73°  8';  surface  of  the  river 
7y'7.;  the  height  of  the  spot  above  the  level  of  the  sea  was 
ascertained  lo  be  243  feet;  the  lal.  i°  41'  45''  N.;  the  long. 
57°  54'  10";  var.  7  east.  The  night  from  the  aOth  to  the  21st 
was  one  of  the  coldest  I  ever  esperienced  at  a  low  situation  in 
Guayana:  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Stst  the  therm, 
stood  at  04^°,  and  the  water  of  the  river  at  72°.  Christmas-day 
approached  while  we  were  at  the  Cataracts :  though  but  few  of  our 
Indians  were  aware  of  the  occasion  and  origin  of  this  joyful  day, 
and  equally  unable  to  understand  what  I  told  them  of  the  birth 
andatouement  ofour  blessed  Saviour,  yet  [  wished  that  they  should 
participate  in  some  degree  in  the  better  fore  which  we  enjoyed  on 
that  day.  Several  pieces  of  salt  beef  were  shared  among  them  ; 
and  though  not  every  one  of  the  Indians  would  eat  it,  I  found  them 
nol  so  scrupulous  as  those  I  met  during  ihe  former  cxpedilion  on 
the  Rupununy  :  they  received  otherwise  additional  allowances, 
and  every  four  men  a  bottle  of  rum  and  some  sugar.  We  enjoyed, 
therefore,  Christmas  in  our  own  way;  and  the  proposal  that  as  we 
could  not  learn  whether  these  fall«  had  any  name,  they  might  be 
called  •  Christmas  Cataracts,'  was  gladly  adopted. 

Mr.  Reiss  could  scarcely  be  expected  before  three  or  four  days 
more  had  elapsed.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  transported 
the  last  atrial,  which  in  case  of  necessity  had  been  kept  at  the 
lower  cataract,  over  the  rocks.  The  river  was  falhng,  and  dinrrlin.'a 
and  severe  colds  prevailed  much  among  the  Indians.     1  hoped  to 
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ctii.qupr  it  l)j-  Rinng  them  occupntiim,  luid  I  decided  to  abandon 
one  of  the  corials,  as  siine  tlie  desertion  of  six  of  the  Accaways  I 
hml  not  sufficient  Indians  to  man  them  :  we  drng:ged  the  corial, 
therefore,  on  shore,  and  divided  its  load  among  the  others.  This 
night  proved  a  sleepless  one  for  us :  we  were  but  a  short  time  in 
our  liaiomiicks  v^hen  ive  discovered  that  our  tents  were  visited  by 
the  cou&Li  ant  or  yogerman,  by  which  name  the  Creoles  denominate 
the  Attn  Cephahtes,  or  Migratoria  :  they  inflicted  most  merciless 
biles,  and  llu>se  who  attempted  to  get  out  of  their  hammocks  were 
glad  to  get  hack  again :  our  poor  dogs  sufFeretl  the  most ;  they 
could  not  get  out  of  their  reach,  and  they  ran  ahimt  ihc  whole 
night  howling,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  bites  which  they  re- 
ceived. One  of  the  columns  of  marching  ants  had  moved  up  a 
tree,  and  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  immense  numbers 
I  know  not,  but  we  heard  them  dropping  upon  our  tents  as  drops 
of  rain  from  the  leaves  after  a  heai-y  shower. 

Dec.  2y. — Our  progress  was  quite  slow:  we  turned  round  a 
sudden  bend  of  the  river,  when  a  must  obnoxious  clHuvIa  greeted 
our  noses,  and  we  observed  a  flock  of  that  curious  bird,  the  king 
of  the  vultures,  rising  from  a  dead  kayman  :  we  did  not  succeed 
in  shooting  a  full-grown  bird  ;  a  young  one  was,  howci'er,  pro- 
cured, the  feathers  of  which  were  just  about  to  turn  from  blade  to 
white  :  this  is  a  curious  change,  peculiar  to  seieral  birds.  There 
wore  upwards  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  assembled  round  the  car- 
rion :  they  flew  with  the  noise  of  heavy  wings  from  branch  to 
branch,  until  scared  by  the  first  shot,  they  flew  deeper  into  the 
woods ;  the  opportunity  of  glutting  themselves  was  tiHi  iniiting 
to  be  abandoned  by  a  rapid  flight.  We  were  not  very  successful 
in  procuring  game,  but  we  were  indemnified  by  a  large  number  of 
fish,  which  were  as  acceptable  at  the  period,  as  they  had  been 
Ecarco  for  some  time  past :  our  crew  procured  fourteen  large 
haimaras,  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  finny  tribe  in  these 
rivers;  their  average  weight  is  about  15lba.  Inordcr  to  catch 
them  spring  hooks  are  set  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  fish, 
allured  by  the  bait,  takes  it,  it  is  drawn  by  the  elasticity  of  the  rod 
out  of  the  water,  and  there  it  hangs  until  it  is  secured  by  the 
fisherman ;  but  it  is  not  man  only  who  is  anxious  to  secure  the 
entrapped  fish ;  among  the  foremost  comes  the  kayman,  which, 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  struggling  fish,  considers  he  has  ni 
much  right  to  it  as  the  Indian  who  seta  the  hook.  In  this  piratical 
system  he  is  assisted  by  the  pirai,  called  by  the  Arawaaks  liovma, 
which  slashes  piece  after  piece  from  the  jwKir  captii'e,  and  when 
the  fisherman  lakes  his  round,  he  finds  nothing  but  the  head  at- 
tached to  the  roil.  Those  who  set  the  hooks  should,  therefore,  be 
constantly  on  the  alert. 

Dec.  30. — The  kaymans  are  very  numerous  ;  one,  including  the 
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tail  of  four  feet  eight  inches,  measurcil  fourtepii  feet.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  far  ft>i>l -hardiness  somelunes  caiTies  the  Indian,  wlille 
at  otiiers  he  bhows  the  greatest  cowardice ;  he  acts  on  impulse. 
The  kayman  lay  motiooleas  and  apparently  dead  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Salomon,  the  chief  man  of  my  VVarrows,  jumped 
a-shore,  and  after  havino;  given  him  a  few  blows  with  a  cullass 
across  the  head,  attempted  to  force  ils  jaws  0]>en  wi[h  his  hands : 
he  desisted  only  by  my  commands  :  scarcely  had  he  allowed  the 
kayman's  head  to  drop  to  its  former  position,  when  the  monster 
snapped  must  violently  at  the  Indian  :  it  missed  Itim,  hut  got  hold 
of  an  old  stump  of  a  tree,  where  we  had  to  use  the  axe  to  ^ct  him 
loose.  Mr.  Cameron  had  shot  another  with  a  ball  tUnmgh  the 
head,  just  under  the  eye :  after  having  violently  beaten  the  water 
with  irs  tail,  it  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  river,  its  white  shining 
belly  turned  upwards,  and  we  considered  it  dead :  one  of  the 
corials  was  sent  to  secure  the  head,  but  on  its  approach,  new  life 
appeared  to  start  in  its  veins;  it  turned  itself  round,  and  rushed 
violently  through  the  water:  the  foreman  of  the  smaller  corial, 
Hendrick,  stood  readv  with  the  cutlass ;  it  now  turned  its  attack 
towards  the  assailant,  and  with  its  formidable  jaws  open,  it  rushed 
towards  the  bow.  Hendrick  got  so  much  frightened  at  this  un- 
expected display  of  teeth,  that  he  even  allowed  his  paddle,  which 
he  had  in  the  other  hand,  to  drop  in  the  water,  and  fell  back 
without  directing  a  single  blow.  I  instantly  desired  my  laige 
corial  to  be  drawn  across  to  hem  the  monster  in  :  but  it  did  not 
await  our  arrival,  and  with  open  mouth  came  \iiilently  towards  our 
broadside,  as  if  it  intended  to  join  the  party  inside,  not  a  little  to 
the  consternation  of  its  inmates,  then  struck  against  the  side  of 
the  corial,  sunk  under  it,  lashing  with  its  tail,  and  wetung  us  all 
over,  and  vanished  in  the  deep  water. 

Jan.  1, 1837. — We  made  but  slow  progress  ;  the  river  narrowed 
considerably,  and  numerous  trees  which,  from  age  or  the  under- 
mining effects  of  the  current,  had  fallen  across,  disputed  our  ad- 
vance, so  that  we  wore  obligetl  to  cut  a  passage.  Nine  out  of  ten 
were  mora  trees,  one  of  the  hardest  woods  of  (luayana,  and  which 
by  being  immersed  in  water  had  increased  in  hardness  :  it  took  us 
two  to  three  hours  to  cut  through  one  of  these  trees,  and  there 
were  sometimes  three  to  four  in  succession;  we  liad.  therefore, 
hard  work,  and  none  but  the  women  were  exempted  from  using 
the  axe.  In  order  to  increase  the  dilliculties,  many  of  our  Indians 
were  unfit  for  any  work  in  consefjuence  of  indisposition ;  the  en- 
trance of  the  new  year  was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  enhance 
the  feeling  of  disapiHitntmcnt,  that  we  should  at  that  advanced 
period  be  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  coast :  a  succession  of 
adverse  circumstances  hail  taken  place  since  we  undertook  the 
Corentyn  expedition;  difficulties  beset  us  from  the  outset,  and 
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tlinus;li  I  battled  most  resolutely  tn  overcome  tliem,  and  wasdeto**" 
mined  t»  advaiire  na  loii^  be  tbere  wag  luiv  poasihilit^  uf  mnkin^ 
progress,  and  famine  did  not  tbrefiten  us,  1  could  nut  feel  but 
doubfy  the  morlificalion  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Such  thouglttB 
were  parsing  tlirough  my  mind  when  we  arrived  at  n  point  where 
the  river  expanded,  and  formed  on  its  eastern  bank  a  .smouth  basin, 
the  current  of  the  river  directing  its  cnuvse  along  the  opposite 
shore.  Some  object  on  the  Bouthern  point  of  the  basin  attracted 
my  attention  ;  I  could  not  form  any  idea  of  what  it  might  be.  and 
I  hurried  the  crew  to  increase  the  rale  of  their  pa<ldling: ;  in  a  short 
time  we  were  opjxisite  ihe  object  ol'  onr  curiosity — a  vegetable 
wonder !  All  calamities  were  forgotten  ;  I  felt  as  a  botanist,  and 
felt  myself  rewarded.  A  gigantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
diameter,  salver -shaped,  with  n  broad  rim  of  a  light  green  nbiwe, 
and  B  vivid  crimson  below,  rested  upon  the  water  :  quite  in  cba- 
racter  with  the  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxuriant  (lower,  consisting 
of  many  hundred  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  while 
to  rose  and  jtink,  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with  them,  and 
I  rowed  from  one  to  the  other,  observing  always  something  new 
to  be  admired.  The  leaf  is  on  the  surface  of  a  bright  |rreen.  in 
form  almost  orbiculate.  except  opposite  its  axis,  where  it  is  slightly 
bent  in  ;  its  diameter  measured  trom  five  to  six  feet ;  around  the 
whole  margin  extends  a  rim,  from  three  to  five  inches  high,  on  the 
inside  of  a  light  green,  on  the  outside  a  bright  crimson.  Tbe 
ribs  are  very  prominent,  almost  an  inch  high,  and  radiate  from  ct 
common  centre  ;  they  consist  of  eight  principal  ones,  with  a  great 
many  others  branching  off  from  them  ;  these  are  crossed  again  by 
raised  membranes,  or  bands,  at  right  angles,  which  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  spider's  web,  and  are  beset  with  prickles ; 
the  veins  contain  air-cells  like  the  petiole  and  (lower-stem.  The 
ilirisions  of  the  ribs  and  bonds  are  visible  on  the  upper  suifnce  of 
the  leaf,  by  which  it  appears  aerolated.  The  stem  of  the  flower 
is  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx,  and  is  studded  with  sharp  elastic 
prickles  aliout  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  oah-x  is 
tour-leaved,  each  upnards  of  seven  inches  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth  ;  at  the  base  they  are  thick,  white  inside,  and  reddish 
brown  and  prickly  outside  :  the  diameter  of  the  calyx  is  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  inches ;  on  il  rests  the  magnificent  flower  which,  when 
fully  developed,  oimpletely  covers  the  calyx  with  its  hundred 
petals.  When  it  first  ojiens  it  is  white  with  pink  in  tbe  middle, 
which  spreads  over  the  whole  flower  the  more  it  advances  in  age, 
and  is  genemlly  foun<l  the  next  day  of  a  pink  colour  ;  as  if  to  en- 
hance its  beauty,  it  is  sweet-scented.  Like  others  of  tbe  irihe,  il 
possesses  a  fleshy  disk,  and  the  petals  and  stamens  pass  gi'adualiy 
into  each  other,  and  many  petoUoid  leaves  may  be  obBer\ed  which 
have  vestiges  of  an  anther.     The  petals  next  to  the  leaves  of  the 
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calj-x  are  fleshy  anil  possess  nir-eella,  whirb  must  contribute  to 
tlie  buovancy  of  tLe  flower.  The  seeds  of  the  many-relied  fvuit 
are  numeious,  mid  piiihedded  in  a  sjiimg'y  sulislaiiee.  Wf  met 
them  hereafter  freijuently,  and  the  higher  we  advanced  the  more 
{rignntic  they  berame  ;  we  measured  a  leaf  which  was  sis  feet  five 
inches  in  diameter,  its  rim  five  and  a-half  inches  high,  and  the 
flower  across  fifteen  inches.  The  flower  is  much  injured  by  a 
beetle  (yWcAiu«Sper.  ?)  which  completely  destroys  the  inner  part 
of  the  disk  ;  we  have  cuunlcd  sometimes  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
i)ne  flower.* 

Our  progress  next  day  was  scarcely  two  miles,  the  trees  which 
barricaded  our  passage  were  so  numerous.  While  liie  men  were 
<'mployeil  cutting  through  a  large  mora  Iree,  infcmnaiton  was 
brought  Ihat  a  herd  of  Kairounies,  the  large  peccary  or  Indian 
hog  (^Sus  eynliferous  major),  was  feeding  at  a  slwirt  distance  from 
the  river  :  all  our  guns  were  immediately  put  in  requisition,  and 
off  we  started  ;  Accmritch,  the  Carib,  armed  with  bows  and  iron- 
headed  arrows  in  the  van.  I  first  came  up  with  them,  and  found 
liiem  in  n  pi.ul  of  water,  where  they  wallowed  in  the  mire  like 
our  domestic  h.»g :  one  appeared  to  stand  watch  while  tlie  rest 
enjoyed  the  muddy  bath,  the  young  ones  of  various  sizes  keeping 
the  middle.  When  I  was  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards  the  sen- 
tinel observed  me,  the  bristles  on  the  back  rose,  and  it  turned 
towards  me,  chattering  fonnidably  ivith  its  teeth  :  in  the  nest 
moment  it  lav  prostrate  in  the  mud  pierced  by  a  rifle  hall;  but 
how  can  I  describe  the  bustle,  the  rush,  and  the  chattering  of 
the  tusks  of  upwards  of  200,  which  immediately  after  were  seen 
to  seek  security  in  rapid  flight  in  the  opposite  direction!  An 
Indian,  who  had  come  up  by  this  time,  fired  after  them  and  shot 
another,  and  the  retreat  was  now  perfect.  I  had  loaded  again,  iiiit 
hesitated  a  moment  to  wade  through  the  swamp;  the  Arawaak. 
Mathias,  observed  it,  and  he  requested  me  to  give  him  my  rifle 
I,  and  off  he  started  with  it.      1  heard  four  or  five 


■  Mr.  Schnmbutifk  h><>  leiil  lo  Engtund  n  drB«in|;  of  ihii  hrButilul  ilotrur.  ie- 
siring  that,  irpermllttid,  it  sliDiiIrl  he  prexeiitifct  tn  the  Qiiecn,  Willi  n  hiniiblv  k'[Ih.'«I 
tliM  il  might  be  dediuiRil  to  Her  Majniy  and  bear  her  royol  nsmv.  To  thin  Her 
Mnjetty  hiB  i^iciiniitlr  CLuiteali;d,  iiutl  hoi  oUa  giTea  iwr;i<iHiim  thnt  lliii  fiuwel 
ihuulil  Iw  knowD  by  Ihe  uaxou  of 

'■VICT0BI.4    RSGIA." 
Mr.  Schomliurgk  will  bi-  highly  gralificil  to  \iMta  (hat  liia  ilUcnvcij— Ihe  mnit  beau* 
lifiil  ijHicime;!  uf  tlie  Florn  ot  llie  wtstem  hcmiByhL^ie — will  henocfurwiifd  tie  ni»kt 
apjiropriately  dial  lug  iilalied  by  the  name  uf  uuc  ]uuthriil  Buver>'i){n,  hvniell   "the 
ii{^iiE  and  (he  expwtiuicy  ufoiir  statu." 

The  Sonety  li  indebted  to  Dr.  Lindk'y  (ui  hii  kind  and  litiernl  olfrr  to  write  n 
fulli'r  ilucripiIoD,  and  to  su|>i-rinleiiil  theeiigrarinK  of  tha  fiown,  ■  cojij  of  irhkh 
haijustbtvD  jireneuled  tu  Her  Majvaly, — ¥.o.  •  ,  _-ju   -Ui   ''-'  ' -• 


shots  sliortly  after  at  some  distance  im  my  ri^Ut,  and  while  yet 
culatin^  iii>w  many  of  them  lui^ht  hn*e  told,  I  heard  a  ruahii^ 
noise,  like  a.  whirlwind,  appro achin);  through  the  bushes  :  the  j>ecu- 
liar  grow),  and  tliat  awful  clapping  of  the  teeth  did  not  leave  m« 
lon^  in  doubt  as  to  its  cause ;  it  was  evident  that  the  herd  bad 
divided,  and  were  (.iiming  directly  towards  me.  I  stood  aluiM 
unarmed,  and  had  nut  even  a  knife  to  defend  myself.  1  know  not 
yet  how  !  climbed  the  Kmer  part  of  a  mora  tree,  when  by  ibey 
rushed,  their  muzzles  almost  sweeping  the  ground,  and  their  rough 
brislies  on  the  buck  standin-r  erect ;  they  might  have  numbered 
fifty.  They  came  and  passed  like  a  whirlwind,  and  before  I  hod 
reewered  from  iny  astonishment,  I  heard  ihem  plunge  into  the  river 
and  swim  over  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  other  hunters  htul  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  I  expected  ;  escilement  or  fear  made  ihem 
miss  where  it  would  have  appeared  almost  impossible.  Including 
the  one  I  had  shot,  three  had  been  killed  with  guns,  and  one  with 
an  arrow  r  they  were  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  stock,  as  w« 
were  already  obliged  to  economise,  and  our  endeavours  to  procure 
fish  had  not  been  surcessful. 

The  kairounie  has  been  so  well  described  that  it  is  supcrQuoua 
to  dwell  further  on  it.  but  there  is  an  anatomical  difference  in  the 
internal  Etnielure  of  the  skull,  which  I  do  not  find  noted  iu  tlie 
works  on  natural  history  which  form  part  of  my  travelling  library; 
it  possesses  only  a  small  quantity  of  brain,  which  is  protected  by 
a  double  bone.  Naturalists  observe  that  it  does  not  love  Iu  wal- 
low in  the  mire ;  1  fcmnd  the  whole  herd  almost  burieil  in  it,  and 
we  discovered  afterwards  another  pool  of  water,  where  the  marks 
of  their  having  wallowed  were  evident  enough.  The  hquiir  which 
flows  out  of  the  gland  is  highly  olTenuve,  and  peculiar  to  both 
male  and  female;  ilic  latter  produces  only  two  young  ones,  fre- 
r|Uently  only  one :  the  cry  of  the  kairounie,  when  full  grown,  is  • 
grunt,  but  thatof  the  younger  ones  resembles  the  bleating  of  agoat: 

Jan.  3- — 'I'he  indisposition  of  the  crew  had  so  much  increased 
that  I  had  not  sufficient  bands  to  paddle ;  we  were  therefore 
obligotl  to  encamp  until  the  health  of  the  party  was  re-esta- 
blished. 

Jun.  4. — The  rejxirt  r>f  two  guns  had  been  heard  nhile  I  wa« 
absent  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  Mr.  Reiss  was  with  us  an 
hour  after.  Mr.  MCullum,  from  whom  the  expedition  received 
so  many  attentions  and  assistance,  h.ad  most  readily  come  forward 
to  advance  the  desired  quantity  of  rice,  sa1t-fish,  &c.,  and  the 
ciirial  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  cataracts  witliotit  accident. 
We  had  a  severe  thunder  stiirm  in  the  afternoon;  nhilc  I  was 
occupied  observing  the  changes  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
during  its  ajiproach ;  the  lightning  struck  a  tree  just  on  theopp«>- 
sile  side  of  the  river  ;  the  clap  followed  the  lightning  instaully. 
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and  the  reverbeiatioii  was  so  severe  ihat  iiiiin  and  bcsut  appeared 
Elarded.  'j'hc  barometer  did  nut  shi>\v  any  fluctuations^  the  iLer- 
momelcr,  however,  fell  from  81°  to  7J°,  when  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents; the  thunder  continued  the  wliole  night.  We  could  not 
ilnlter  ourselves  with  being  particularly  favoured  by  the  weather, 
but  it  had  not  cume  to  extremes  as  yet.  I  augured  nothing  gooil 
from  its  present  appearance  ;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy  and  con- 
stantly clouded  in  the  north-west :  we  were  then  so  near  to  the 
change  of  thcm.ion,  which  generally  has  a  decided  inftuence  aymn 
the  weather,  that  I  apprehended  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season, 
and  my  surmises  jnoved  unfortunately  correct.  Active  medi- 
cines had  partially  restored  so  many  of  the  Indians  thnt  1  was  able 
to  continue  our  journey. 

Jan.  6. — We  passed  occasionally  detached  ledges  of  rocks, 
of  the  same  nature,  dip,  and  direction,  as  those  at  the  Christmas 
Cataracts.  The  liver  narrowed  considerably,  and  we  were  again 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  axes  and  cutlasses  :  its 
width  amounted  frequently  to  scarcely  more  than  ten  yards,  while 
its  cunent,  sweeping  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  over  a  sandy  butlom, 
and  partly  covered  with  pebbles,  was  almost  too  much  for  my 
weakened  crew— it  required  every  particle  of  strength  left  in  their 
sinews  not  to  retrograde.  The  river  frequently  formed  iulels, 
which  were  studded  with  islets  of  different  shapes,  covered  with 
numerous  palms,  that  bade  defiance  to  any  intruder  by  their  sharp 
prickles,  which  were  often  three  and  four  inches  long.*  Indeed 
the  river  was  bordered  by  a  dense  forest  of  palms :  they  scarcely 
allow  any  other  plant  to  grow  up,  and  usurp  all  the  moisture,  air, 
and  light.  The  under  stratum  of  the  soil,  from  lat.  4°  20'  to  i"  1 0' 
N.is  highly  retentive ;  whUe,  on  the  surface,  it  consists  of  a  chalky 
marl,  mixed  with  mould  ;  it  is  particularly  qualified  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rice ;  tlie  more  so.  since  it  is  annually  inuiulr-ted  and 
enriched  by  the  deiwsition  of  mud,  which  would  render  manure 
unnecessary.  If  put  under  partial  drainage,  I  am  persuaded  that 
these  lands  would  produce  two  crops  a-year.f 

The  current  was  now  frequently  our  only  guide  for  keeping  in 
the  stream,  and  with  the  greatest  attention  we  were  Siimetinies 
at  a  loss  what  direction  to  take,  as  occasionally  the  course  of  the 
river  was  cntb'ely  covered  with  bushes.  The  beautiful  water-lily 
covered  whole  reaches  with  its  singular  leaves,  nibbled  at  times 
by  the  Muscovy  ducks  ;  while  numerous  spurwings,  suliana  hens, 
and  other  aquatic  birds,  were  walking  on  the  surfare  of  the  leaf 
in  search  of  insects. 

•  The  Cort.>io,  fr.Mn  which  a  ileliciuus  wine  i>  prucuicd  infli.'  Oio.iuk.n 
i  Theie  can  he   lilllu  <lwiM  of  lliia,  m  wi>  learn  TrrMn  Dr.  Hmicuck  that  Mr. 
BiMviii,  on  tliuKsir^iiiliOigut  IwucropiorriceandthrecorQuineii  cunipcrgiTinuiii. 
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On  a  cursory  glance,  the  explorer  might  have  fancied  that  he  had  I 
here  reached  the  aources  of  the  river,  and  that  it  rose  in  a  Inke  ;  I 
whence  it  issues  in  a  stream  nut  more  than  five  yards  wide.  How 
astonished  would  he  have  been,  had  he  been  t4>ld  that  a  few  tnilea  I 
farther  south  the  river  widens  again  to  IJO  yards!  As  already 
observed,  the  stillness  of  the  water  induced  me  to  search  for 
ani)lber  outlet ;  and,  after  some  delay,  we  had  cut  a  path  for  our 
corials,  and  were  once  more  itn  a  fine  alream,  unimpeded  by 
bushes.  We  here  found  the  iron-wood  tree,  and  a  new  species  of  \ 
diptprix,  the  flower  of  which  ha»  a  sweet  perfume,  resembling 
vii)lets :  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  ffikieri.  bvri-haUy  ;  the  wood  ii 
speckled  like  a  tiger's  skin,  and  is  sometimes  brought  to  the 
cohinv.  where  it  fetches  a  price  of  5s.  i)d.  per  foot.  At  the  first 
trial  which  our  axes  made  on  the  iron-woi)d,  a  tree  lying  across  the 
river,  they  rebounded.  After  a  few  blows  the  axe  almost  resembled 
a  saw,  and  if  we  had  not  possessed  some  American  axes  wc 
should  have  been  obliged  to  dmg  the  corials  over  land.  As  a 
sii-ong  contrast  to  the  sweet-scented  diplerix  and  the  hard  irtm- 
woitd,  grew  a  tree  superior  in  size  to  both,  and  when  struck  hy 
ihe  axe  it  diffused  a  must  unpleasant  smell :  it  was  very  soft  and 
while,  and  the  outer  hark  grey. 

Jan.  8. — In  lat.  4°  20'  N.  we  met  with  numerous  boulders 
uf  granite  of  the  same  composition  as  those  at  Achramoucra,  in 
the  river  Essequibo,  in  4°  SI/  N.  lat.,  and  at  the  cataracts  of 
the  river  Curentyn,  4°  21'  N.  lot.:  the  tract  presenes,  there- 
fore, its  cast  and  west  direction  ;  the  boulders  were  much  rounded, 
ol'lcn  spherical,  and  gigantic  in  size. 

Our  pleasure  at  the  open  river  did  not  last  long :   again  it  nar- 
rowed, and  dwindled  in  width  to  about  ten  yards.     The  islets  and 
palms  of  the  former  tract  were  wanting,   hut  they  were  amply 
replaced  by  lianas,  chiefly  mikartia,  roHvolmilaeea',  and  a  spreading 
bush  wliich  might  be  called   the  mangrove  of  the  fresh  waicn. 
Our  progress  was  now  connected  with  constant  toil  ;  with  the 
most  harassing  labour,  we  scarcely  made  two  miles  in  a  day;  aii'l, 
in  order  to  avoid  cutting  through  trees  which  it  would  have  taken 
us  a  day  to  accomplish,  we  preferred  unloading  ihc  corials,  and 
drawing  them  overland.      I  resolved  now  to  halt  every  alternate 
day,  and  to  send  parties  forward  to  clear  our  path.     As  if  to  red-    i 
der  our  progress  to  the  south  still  slower,  the  river  meandered  in    . 
short  turns,  and  the  constant  rain  which  had  set  in  at  the  change   I 
of  the  moon  had  caused  its  banks  to  overflow.     Five  weeks  hnA  \ 
now  elapsed  since  we  had  left  the  last  human  habitation,  and,  i 
we  had  not  been  able  to  increase  our  stock  of  provisions  since,  I 
wns  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  allowance.     The  river  I 
had  swollen  rapidly,  and  game  and  fish  were  now  scarce,  while  I 
the  diiEculties  increased  with  every  step  that  wc  advanced.     I  J 
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observed  disBntisfaction  nmong  the  crew ;  they  were  lired  of  jini- 
reedinfr  further,  aud  I  had  to  use  energetic  mensures  to  have  my 
orders  enforced. 

While  some  of  the  Indians  were  hunting,  they  met  a  park  of 
wild  (logs  ;  our  own  dogs  secured  one.  and,  as  Indians  are  gene- 
rally fond  of  crossing  their  breed,  Aeouritch  tied  it  tn  n  tree, 
in  order  to  take  it  with  him  when  he  returned  fmni  the  chase  ; 
but  the  dog  gnawed  his  rope,  and  was  off  before  our  prudent 
huntsman  cuuld  ejiecute  his  design.  Hendrick,  who  had  accom- 
panied Aeouritch,  told  me  thi^t  the  pack  might  hare  amounted  to 
thirty,  or  more  r  in  figure,  he  likened  them  to  the  bull-terrier — 
the  ears  rounded  and  hanging,  the  colour  reddish  brown.  I  wns 
sorry  that  1  lost  the  opportunity  to  see  one  of  these  animals,  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  :  they  are  sometimes  met  with  near 
the  coast,  and  always  hunt  in  packs. 

Jan.  I^i. — Our  diflieulties  appeared  to  increase  with  every 
hour,  and  every  step  became  more  loilsome.  The  river  is  quite 
narrow,  and  winds  its  course  through  a  wilderness,  margined  by 
prickly  palms  :  it  is  almost  entirely  grown  over  by  a  species  of 
solanimi.  We  were  now  obliged  to  man  one  of  the  smaller 
ixinals  with  some  of  the  ablest  men,  with  cutlasses  and  axes  in 
their  hands,  to  clear  the  greatest  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  while 
we  followed  with  the  other  corials,  wliieh  were  forced  forward 
by  long  poles.  We  constantly  came  in  contact  with  the  bushes 
nn  either  side,  and  were  frequently  molested  by  ants,  centipedes, 
spiders,  and  scorpions,  which  secreted  themselves  in  the  rubbish 
left  on  the  bushes  by  the  last  inundations,  and  inflicted  the 
severest  bites  on  us ;  or  we  received  a  brush  over  our  face  and 
hands  by  one  of  the  prickly  palm-leaves,  which  never  failed  to 
leave  marks  of  its  passage.  The  Indian  crew  fared  worse  in 
this  respect :  we  were  partly  protected  by  our  clothes,  but  tlieir 
stock  had  given  out  long  before  this,  and  they  had  no  protection 
whatever.  The  banks,  originally  low,  were  under  water,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continued  rains,  and  it  frequently  proved  difficult 
to  find  B  place  where  we  could  sling  our  hammocks.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  were  slill  on  ihe  look-out  to  find  a  dry 
spot.  We  sent  one  of  the  Indians  of  the  mixed  race  up  a 
high  tree :  be  gave  us  information  that,  so  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  swamps  continued — but  sorry  comfort  for  us  weary 
travellers  !  Aeouritch  was  hallooing  most  lustily,  in  order  to  try 
in  what  direction  his  voice  resounded,  to  serve  as  an  indication  of 
dry  land  ;  but  in  vain.  After  sunset,  and  when  we  had  made  up 
our  minds  to  remain  in  the  corials,  a  small  spot,  which  the 
water  bad  not  yet  reached,  was  discovered.  It  rained  heavily, 
and  as  the  ivater  was  growing,  we  were  glad  when  we  could 
leave  next  morning,  without  ha\-ing  been  dislodged  and  not  fur- 
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<^ acsmriiluirr,  (he  nplorer  inighl  hsTp fandnl  Hut  he  Ui 
*w»  tfwrfanl  the  «oiire«  of  the  rirer^  and  thai  h  rose  in  a  iakf ; 
□  a  Btr^ain  wjt  more  than  fire  jards  wide-  Hm 
d  be  have  been,  bad  he  been  toij  diat  a  few  milft 
>  ibf  met  widens  a^in  to  IdO  ranis!  Asilradi 
L  th*  sttllans  of  the  walcr  indaced  me  to  searrb  fri 
r  Midrt  ;  and.  afier  some  delay,  we  liaii  tul  a  path  for  onf 
.  and  »if»  imce  more  iiii  a  fine  slream,  unimpedwl  bt 
Hebert  fuund  tlic  iron-wood  tree,  and  a  new  ipedmil' 
^  tbc  fluwrr  (if  tibirh  bag  n  *weel  perfome,  resemUmi 
«a*ls:  ilbraltMl  bribe  Indi&ns Itikieri.  bvri-bally;  ibemnJii 
^rcUcd  Vkr  a  tt{E:er's  skin,  and  ii  sometimes  brougbl  In  itf 
ojkar.  wbrre  ii  leii-ties  n  price  of  6s.  'jd.  per  foot  At  thr  fim 
ttMlwbirfauQr  aiesmiulr  nn  [be  iron-wood,  a  tree  lying  acniai  il»' 
riT<n>lbe7rvbiitin(lcd.  Aftera  few  blows  the  axe  alnuift  rescuibN 
a  mv.  and  if  we  bad  not  possessed  some  Ameri<nn  wes  *r 
sfcawid  tmrt  been  oblii^e^I  to  dra?  the  curials  mcr  land.  -As  t 
uiuop  ntouasl  to  lhr>  sireel-srenled  dijitcrii  and  ihe  hard  inn- 
vwmI.  ^ttvw  a  tree  aujicrior  in  size  to  bcilb,  and  when  stniti  In 
Ibe  axe  it  difTiun)  n  most  u  up  lea  3.1111  smell :  it  was  vck  snfi  sml 
vbitp,  ami  ibe  outer  btirk  ^ej. 

Jmm.  S.— Ill  JaL  4"  20'  N.  we  met  witb  nuiuerons  b«ra!da» 
of  pnuut^  of  the  same  eomp<sitinti  as  tbose  at  Achrai 
tbe  nrer  Essequilm,  in  4°  CfV  i\.  iat.,  and 
ibe  ritfw  Cureatm,  4°  21'   N.  Int.:  the  trarl  preserres, 
t^f.  its  eaat  and  west  direction ;  the  boulders  were  mnch 
iittru  splirriral,  aiid  gigantic  in  size. 

Out  jileasiire  at  the  o]>en  river  did  not  last  long:  Bg« 
ittwrd,  and  dwindled  in  nidlb  to  about  ten  jards.     The 
[lahtu  of  ll»  former  tract  were  wanlinp,  Iml  they 
Tvp)itre«l  bv  lianas,  chififly  ntikania,  eomob-uhirece.  an' 
bti^  Mbirb  mifrbl  be   mtled  the  manprovevf  the 
Oar  ftfafrrPM  vna  now  conn<«led  h 
uHKl  liarasstn^  labour,  we  scarcely  made  two 
in  iinVr  to  aruid  cutting  tbroug li  trees  wbirh  it 
■M  a  lUrioacrumpIish,  we  prpfem-d  unluadinj 
(hnwinf;  them  oierland.      I  resolved  now  to  but 
ibiv,  and  *•  WlHi  parties  tiirwnrd  to  ck 
(W  v<ur  proinvss  to  the  south  still  slower,  the 
«lti<M  Iwnfc  and  the  constnnt  rain  which  had  set 
\i(  ibr  mnon  bad  caused  tta  banks  to  overflow. 
M>w  (4afwnl  ainre  we  bnd  left  the  last  human  hal 
«v  bad  n»l  brrn  able  to  increase  our  stock  of  ptV" 
*M  Hudrr  tbi*  necessity  of  curlailiii";  the  allowar 
bad  awiilkn  rsnidlv.  and  gtime  and  fish  were  Hi 
ikw  4il6wltie«  uicroiued  with  every  step  that  W 
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observed  dinntisfnctinn  nmong  the  crew ;  they  were  tired  of  pni- 
cppdins  further,  and  1  had  to  use  energetic  measures  to  have  my 
orders  enforced. 

While  some  of  the  fndiant  were  hunting,  they  met  n  jiack  of 
wild  dngs  r  our  own  dofT*  secured  (ine,  and,  as  Indians  nre  gene- 
rally fond  of  crossings  their  breed,  Acouritch  tied  il  to  n  tree, 
in  order  to  lake  it  with  bim  when  he  reliirned  from  the  rhase ; 
but  the  dog  gnawed  his  rope,  and  was  oflf  before  our  prudent 
tiuntsman  could  execute  his  design.  Hendrick,  who  had  accom- 
panied Acouritch,  told  me  that  the  pack  might  have  amounteil  ti) 
thirty,  or  more :  in  figure,  he  tikcned  them  li>  the  bull-terrier — 
the  ears  rounded  and  banging,  the  colour  reddish  br<)wn.  I  was 
sorry  that  I  lost  the  opportunity  to  see  one  of  these  animals,  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  :  they  are  sometimes  met  with  near 
the  eoast,  and  always  hunt  in  packs. 

Jan.  tt2. — Our  difficulties  appeared  to  increase  with  every 
hour,  and  every  step  became  more  toilsome.  The  river  is  quite 
narrow,  and  winds  its  course  through  a  wilderness,  margined  by 
prickly  palms  :  it  is  almost  entirely  grown  over  by  a  species  of 
We  were  now  obliged  to  man  one  of  the  smaller 
corials  with  some  of  the  ablest  men,  with  cutlasses  and  aseB  in 
B  greatest  obstacles  out  of  the  way,  while 
kother  corials,  which  were  forced  forward 
Utantly  came  in  contact  with  the  bushe* 
i()lested  by  ants,  centipedei 
1  themselves  in  the  r  " " "  ' 
,  and   inflicted    : 
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tiler  molested,  except  tliat  we  had  to  witde  to  the  place  where  we 
had  landed  on  dry  ground  the  previous  evening. 

Jan.  '2-i. — I  received  this  evening  most  unpleaaanl  information. 
A  Warrow  Indian,  who  was  rather  a  favourite,  informed  lue  that 
mischief  was  going  oa  in  the  camp.  For  some  days  past  I  bad 
discovered  rebellious  conduct,  and  had  previously  observed  <lisoba- 
dience  of  orders ;  but  they  never  showed  it  so  openlv  as  during 
the  last  two  days.  1  was  well  aware  that  the  generality  of  the 
Indians  were  disaffected  to  the  further  progress  of  the  expedition, 
and  I  had  even  proof  that  the  coloured  people  were  equallj"  lo 
be  distrusted.  All  endeai-ours  to  procure  game  or  fish  proved  in 
vain  ;  and  the  dreary  prospect  that,  during  the  continuance  of  tlie 
rainy  weather,  no  better  success  awaited  us,  had  laid  me  under 
the  necessity  to  reduce  our  daily  allowance  to  little  more  than  six 
ounces  of  rice  for  a.  man  and  five  for  a  woman.  !  was  now  in- 
formed that  the  Caribs,  with  Acouritch  at  theii"  head,  bad  insti- 
gated the  others  to  take  the  curiuls  away,  and  to  leave  us  during 
the  night;  and  if  wc  should  show  resistance,  lo  tie  us  with 
hammock-rapes  to  the  trees.  I  do  not  know  how  far  Acouritch 
might  have  succeeded  with  the  Arawaaks  :  howeiev,  I  was  aware 
that  my  own  boat's  crew,  the  VVarrowa,  would  not  suffer  their 
fidelity  lo  be  lampercil  with.  The  j-oung  Warrow  was  therefore 
sent  to  give  me  iniormalion.  The  intelligence  of  this  treachery 
caused  me  great  uneasiness  ;  I  did  not  know  how  far  the  disaffec' 
tion  might  have  spread,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  individual  in  the 
camp  who  did  not  dislike  proceeding  farther.  I  informed  Mr.  Reiss 
of  the  circumstance,  and  we  decided  to  be  vigilant,  and  keep  a  strict 
guard  upon  the  corials  and  ammunition.  Acouritch  must  liave  had 
knowledge  of  his  plot  having  been  discovered.  They  had  their  auap 
that  night  nut  far  from  my  lent.  I  saw  their  lires  burning  through 
the  night,  and  was  therefore  not  a  Utile  astonished  lo  find,  next 
morning,  that  they  had  deserted  about  midtiight.  Wc  had  heard 
the  barking  of  one  of  our  dogs  at  some  distance  from  the  camp. 
Mr.  Reiss  reconnoitred,  but,  discovering  nothing  unusual,  he 
retired  to  his  hammock :  misled  by  the  fires,  he  supposed  the 
Cariba  in  their  hammocks.  They  had  taken  with  ibem  some 
of  our  best  cutlasses,  iron  pots,  comp-kcttlcs,  &c.  Wc  found  no 
traces  of  the  direction  they  had  taken,  but  I  concluded  that  they 
might  have  attempted  to  reach  the  Corcntyn  by  pursuing  an 
eastern  direction.*  The  forests,  which  we  had  passed  during  the 
latter  week,  were  full  of  a  species  of  mountain  cabbage-lree  :  he 
might  have  therefore  calculated  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared 
the  swamps,  they  might  ])art]y  live  on  it ;  and  the  seeds  of  ano- 
ther palm  were  then  ripe,  which  thtt  Aranaaks  call  cartu,  and  the 
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Cnribs  mvro  mum,  anil  of  i\Lich  the  Indians  nre  very  fond. 
Though  they  mifrht  save  themselves  from  stan'alion,  the  atlven- 
lure  n'as  perilous  enough,  nnd  proves  the  daring  spirit  of  that 
Iribe. 

Our  situation  bet^ms  more  critical  trvery  (lav-  We  were  now 
reduced  to  eleven  effective  men,  which  were  to  be  distributed 
amiHig  four  corials,  1  was  still  bent,  however,  on  pushing 
onward. 

Jan.  20. — In  the  course  of  the  day  we  found  ihe  river  widen- 
ing like  a  lake,  bordered  by  low  bush  and  parlly  grown  over 
with  the  beautiful  victoria,  the  pride  of  my  lio I anical  discoveries, 
and  which  grew  here  so  luxuriantly  that  some  of  the  leaves  mea- 
sured sis  feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  A  species  of  polyffonvm, 
and  numerous  grasses  of  different  tints,  covered  the  river  so  com- 
pletely, that  only  a  small  bright  space,  where  the  current  was 
strongest,  waa  left  open.  Alas,  our  joy  did  not  last  long!  It 
narrowed,  and  we  had  again  to  cut  through  prickly  palms  and 
numerous  prickly  solanums,  so  rank  in  growth,  that  at  times  we 
had  to  drag  the  corial  by  main  force  over  them. 

Jan.  S7. — I  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  celestial  observa- 
tions since  January  22nd,  when  I  had  found,  by  meri<han  altitude  of 
the  sun,  that  we  were  in  4°  l'  N.  hit.,  consequently  nearly  in  a  pa- 
rallel witli  the  j  unclinn  of  the  Rupununy  and  Essequlbo.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  advance  for  three  days  more,  during  whicb 
time  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  from  six  to  ten  miles  southing, 
when  it  was  my  intention  to  encamp,  and  cross  over  by  foot  to  tiie 
Ksscquibo,  I  communicated  this  resolution  to  my  companions, 
and  it  spread  quickly  among  the  Indians,  who  received  it  with  the 
greatest  joy.  At  the  back  of  the  encampment  our  Indians  had 
found  many  of  the  palms,  previously  mentioned,  in  seed,  and  they 
indulged  freely,  to  indemnify  iheiuaelves  for  past  privation.  The 
Cflria  gro^vs  in  hunches  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  lenglh. 
and  nine  to  ten  in  diameter.  Eadi  nut  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  round  at  the  top,  and  pointed  towards  the  end,  whore 
the  fruit  is  sessile;  the  outer  rind  is  pronded  with  prickles;  the 
kernel  is  eaten,  and  tastes,  when  young,  somewhat  hke  cocoa-nut : 
it  is  also  roasted  on  the  fire.  The  caudex  is  low  ;  the  leaves,  or 
fronds,  arc  prm'ided  with  long  prickles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
1  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  this  palm  previously,  either  in 
the  Corentyn  or  the  Essequibo.  I  think  it  is  Astrocaryon  imirce 
tnurce*  (Mart.).     We  obsen'ed  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp  _s(jme 

*  I  have  rrctttcnily  round  llic  tevila  of  thi*  ['■'l'''  <*"  '^<' '""  >1iorea  of  Ihp  islai^d 
Ane|;ailii,  where  it  has  been  (1ri(tc4by  ihuciirniit :  it  ia  vuUtarlf  called  ScaCoi-on-nu'^ 
Viuugii  iLiiiic  difTt^ieat  fnini  Ihe  C;ocan  du  Mar (^IfidiHeea  Sechef/ariim).  Jhitiag  inuti- 
ilnlisns.  ihu  Hciid*  na  avieyt  rmmtho  land,  earned  b]'  thi  liicn  to  (he  eaLuuiea,  nuil 
tbt-FL- lakeii  up  by  Iba  cuiicnit. 
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gigantic  cunical  ant-bills,  ten  feet  in  liciglit,  constructed  uf  tbo 
Boil,  a  inisturc  of  sand  and  clay  ;  tlie  interior  is  built  with  par* 
tides  of  wood,  leaves,  and  ilowers  ;  witb  the  ciitraucc  from  ibree 
to  four  incbes  in  diauielcr.  protected  by  dry  lenves,  ceinentetl  iritb 
clay  and  a  glutinous  substance.  Tbe  ant  is  uf  a  reddisb-brown 
colour ;  the  body  from  four  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  it  is  called  by  the  Arawaaks  liaracorlie. 

Tbe  wi)rkiDg  ant,  or  labourer,  hns  four  prickly  points  on  the 
back,  and  two  on  tbe  bead,  and  resembles  much  the  Cousbi  ant 
(^Alla),  only  being  smaller. 

Jan.  28. — We  wound  our  way  slowly  through  the  ineamlering 
river,  mai;gined  by  prickly  palms,  and  encroached  upon  by  numer- 
ous MaraiUacea.  Shortly  after,  ]>assing  a  point,  we  found  that 
the  river  gradually  widened,  and  showed  a  flue  sheet  of  water  up- 
wards of  130  yards  broad:  tbe  river  was  similarly  covered  willi 
those  plants  which  I  oieotlDned  on  another  oc^easion  :  their  num- 
ber was,  however,  increased  by  a  very  pretty  Ponlederia,  aud 
another  plant  which  was  highly  interesting  to  us  in  consequence  of 
its  leaves  resembling  tbe  rare  ft)ur-leaved  clfiver.  which  is  consi- 
dered a  lucky  omen,  according  to  )X)pular  belief,  if  picked  ujt  by 
accident,  and  not  sought  after.  I  saw  neither  blossoms  nor  seeds 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  name.'*' 

The  stream  preser%ed  its  width  of  about  150  yards  for  sever^ 
miles,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  we  bad  entered  a  diiTerenl  river : 
as  this  sudden  expansion  extended  likewise  to  the  east,  where  we 
issued  from  tbe  underwood,  we  pursued  its  course  in  that  direc- 
tion for  gome  mites,  until  we  were  arrested  by  thick  wood,  aiiil 
found  we  were  exploring  an  inlet  only.  We obsened  some  grant- 
tic  boulders  in  tbe  river.  Tbe  latitude  observed  at  nouu  was 
3°  5S'  N. ;  our  progress  south,  therefore,  since  Janunry  22,  bad 
been  scarcely  three  miles.  Where  the  river  narrowed  again  the 
current  ran  two  knots:  shortly  alter  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  it 
spreading  to  about  thirty  yards,  and  from  its  high  banks  on  both 
sides  we  hoped  it  might  so  continue,  and  pushed  on  rapidly  till 
evening,  when  I  saw  what  1  considered  to  be  five  or  six  land 
turtles,  ranged  on  an  old  prostrated  trunk  on  the  river's  left  bank  : 
such  an  opportunity  for  a  good  meal,  in  our  straitened  drcoin- 
slances,  was  not  to  be  neglected ;  we  Immediately  hatted,  and  on 
landing  the  Indians  drew  my  attention  to  some  busbes  which  bad 
been  recently  cut  with  a  knife  :  we  now  cautiously  approached 
tbe  hoped-for  turtles,  but  to  our  mortification  we  found  thai  they 
were  only  shells.  We  saw  remains  of  former  fires,  and  it  was 
evident  that  I  bad  found  by  acddent  tbe  path  which  leads  to  the 
Kssequibu.     Some  of   the  Indians  discovered  a   raft  uf  moi.'co- 
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moccos  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  wheucfi  we  concluded  that 
the  slaving  expedition  contemplated  by  the  Carihs  had  l>een  car- 
ried into  execution  shortly  before  our  arrival ;  there  were  also 
sj'mptoms  of  a  prolonged  eneiunpment  here. 

Jan.  29. — The  next  day  was  the  day  of  rest  appointed  tit  man  ; 
we  remained,  therefore,  the  more  readily  in  our  encampment,  as 
circumstances  had  not  always  allowed  us  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath. 

Jan.  30. — We  started  at  nine  o'clock  by  land  in  a  S.VV.  direc- 
tion to  crossover  to  the  Esscquibo.  Our  party  was  Mr.  Kcisa, 
Cornelius,  and  five  Indians  to  carry  our  bamiDocks  and  the  neces- 
sary pro\-isions.  The  path  was  barely  twelve  inches  wide,  marked 
by  notches  in  the  trees :  numerous  trees  bad  fallen  across  it,  and 
our  limbs,  cramped  in  the  corials  for  the  last  two  months,  were  very 
stiff.  The  soil  was  extremely  fertile,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
ground  preserved  the  same  level.  We  crossed  several  swamps 
in  which  the  manicole  palm  frrew  most  luxuriantly;  I  noticed 
likewise  that  strange  species  of  palm,  wbirh  I  had  seen  on  u 
former  occasion  in  the  Conocon  mountains,  Geonnma  S}>ec. '! 
called  by  the  Arawaaks  Bvba  :  it  here  reaches  a  very  great  height, 
has  but  few  leaves,  and  obtuse,  as  if  they  bad  been  torn  offnt  the 
end ;  single  specimens  of  it  are  to  be  found  near  the  coast,  pro- 
bably transplanted  thither,  but  tbey  are  very  scarce.  After  iin 
hour's  walk  from  our  camp  we  passed  a  large  tree  with  a  sm(M)th 
bark,  called  by  the  Caribs  Okheri-pruma,  in  which  several  marks 
had  been  cut  by  Indians.  The  woods  which  we  traversed  con- 
sisted of  magnificent  trees ;  the  soil,  springy  and  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mould  mixed  with  sand,  would  pn^ducc  anything.  We  saw  the 
stately  Crabwood  tree  (Aublet's  Carapa  Guianensis),  the  Souari 
(Pekea  tuberculosa  of  Aublet),  famed  i'or  its  delicious  nuts,  which 
we  only  regretted  were  not  then  in  season;  the  Yuniri,  it 
paddle  wood,  which  is  curious,  as  its  trunk  appears  as  if  it 
consisted  of  a  number  of  slender  trees  grown  together.  The 
bark  is  dark -coloured,  with  a  few  light  greyish  spots;  the  seed  is 
Hat-shaped  and  rugose,  and  I  conceive  the  tree  to  belong  to  the 
trumpet-flower  tribe  (Bigntmiacete)  :  the  wood  is  very  elastic,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  its  trunk,  it  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  for  paddles.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
Indians  split  one  of  tbe  flutes  off,  and  finish  a.  pad<lle  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  having  no  other  tool  but  a  cutlass  and  common 
knife  :  it  was  then  hoinled  tit  the  woman,  who  punted  it  with  Rourim 
and  Lana,  We  observed  likewise  the  Amara  or  iVamara*  tree, 
of  wliich  the  Indians  make  their  war-clubs.  The  wood  is  very 
hard  and  dark -colon  red.  Tbe  Wamara  is  a  species  of  Lecytbii ; 
its  seed-capsules  are  shaped  like  an  extinguisher  :  it  is  a  hirge 

*  fiasoia  of  the  ArftVAaki  ? 
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tree  willi  a  ligltt-ci)loured  bnrk.  There  were  also  mnny  olbers 
ivhicli  astonished  us  by  their  size,  end  of  wbich  lb«  Intlians  make 
their  corials  and  cnnocs.  At  an  hour  and  a  half  dismncc  we 
found  rising  ground,  about  forty  feet  high,  aaauminy  a  N.W.  and 
S.E.  direction,  ami  obaen-cd  nuracroos  rocks,  from  the  size  of  a 
pipoon's  egg  to  that  of  n  large  bowlder :  thev  were  crystnUine, 
weighty,  and  npprarcd  to  be  iinprepiia[e<l  with  iron.  The  soil, 
exposed  by  an  uproislcil  tree,  consisted  of  ochreous  clay  mixed 
nilh  fragments  of  quartz,  rounded  by  attrilion,  and  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  we  had  seen  on  the  savannahs  of  the  Pacaraimn 
moonlnins. 

Mr.  Reiss,  nlio  followcil  with  siimc  of  ihe  Indians  in  the  rear, 
had  fallen  in  with  a  herd  of  knirounies  and  killed  tn*o,  but  as  our 
men  were  already  loaded,  we  could  carry  only  one:  we  were 
about  to  continue  our  march,  when  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in 
the  N.E. ;  a  second  followed,  and  a  third.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  mn-  siieedy  return ;  only  an 
urgent  case  would  have  induced  Mr.  Cameron  to  fire  the  signal : 
we  therefore  retraced  our  steps.  I  hcailed  the  party,  and  we  bad 
not  far  advanced,  when  I  saw  the  herd  of  kairounics  before  us : 
they  did  not  perceive  me,  and  were  in  regular  line  of  march,  tho 
young  walking  under  the  belly  of  the  mother ;  we  shot  two  more. 
As  there  was  no  time  to  he  Inst,  ihey  were  cleaned  and  hung  up 
in  a  tree,  to  be  sent  for  in  case  circumstances  pemiitlcd  it.  1  and 
Solomon,  one  of  my  faithful  W'arrows,  now  look  the  vanguard. 
On  the  road  numerous  sinister  causes  lor  our  recall  suggestcKl 
themselves  to  my  mind,  and  in  my  anxiety  1  distanced  a'l  my 
party  except  my  faithful  Solomon.  I  heard  the  hum  of  i-oices, 
and  cauUoning  the  Indian  to  go  sofily,  we  listened.  "  They  are 
Caribs,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear.  I  told  him  lo  hearken  again — 
"  Caribs,"  was  again  his  replv.  I  stole  so moivh at  nearer,  and  had 
n  survey  of  a  number  of  red  hammocks.  It  is  then  true,  thought 
I  to  myself,  the  camp  has  been  burprised,  Mr.  Cameron  and  Mr, 
Vieih  have  been  most  likely  murdered,  or  are  perhaps  lashed  tu 
the  next  tree,  and  your  life  is  in  their  hands  :  what  does  it  signify 
whether  you  lose  it  a  few  hours  earlier  or  later  ?  With  this  reso- 
lution I  went  fonvnrd,  lay  jnstol  however  cuckod  for  the  first 
assailant.  As  soon  ns  I  came  up  with  them  I  asked,  "  Are  you 
come  asfriendsor  as  enemies?"  I  received  noonswer.  My  next 
inquiry  was,  "  Who  is  your  chieftain?"  "  Smiltee  (Smith);  he  is  at 
Praneghicrie's  (ihc  while  man's)  tent,"  1  immediately  proceeded 
there,  and  found  my  friend  Smith,  of  Corcntyn  recollection,  and 
the  Cnpcnamc  rhieflain,  whom  we  met  at  the  post  Oreala,  with 
Mr.  Cameron,  in  eonversation.  All  my  apprehension  melted  like 
snow,  and  I  ascertained  now  that  the  Macusie  expedition  had  in 
reality  on!)   arrived  a  few  hourB  ago.     When  approaching  the 
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Berliicp.  a  musket  had  been  firccl  by  accident  in  our  camp, 
and  lUe  Caribs  supposinff  that  some  of  ilieir  friends  from  the  Ru- 
pununv  were  awaiting  them,  had  set  up  a  hue-and-cry,  which  Iiod 
given  Mr.  Cameron  llie  first  notice  of  their  approach.  But  what 
must  have  been  their  astonislunent,  when  coming  in  sight  of  ihc 
river,  they  observed  my  coriats  /  When  I  formerly  reasoned  with 
them  at  OreSla,  on  the  injustice  of  enslaving  Aiaciisiea,  and  I 
found  that  it  made  no  impression,  I  threatened  them  with  ihr; 
venireancc  of  the  "  Big  Governor,"*  ami  that  I  shouhl  be  before 
them  at  this  path  which  crosses  the  Bcrbice  to  the  Essequibo. 
They  suiiied  at  my  assertions,  and  considered  it  impossible.  I 
had  resolved,  though  alone,  to  use  every  means  which  policy 
allowed  me  to  prevent  thera  from  executing  their  designs,  but  ihe 
difficulties  which  I  met  ivith  while  ascending  the  Berbico  made 
me  despair  of  reaching  the  path  in  time:  fortunately,  how- 
ever, we  accnimplished  it.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  learned, 
that  after  Smith  had  relumed  from  Skeldon,  whither  he  ncciim- 
panied  me  to  receive  payment,  every  preparation  was  made  for  lliii 
contemplated  trip.  Before  they  set  out  '"  Old  Thomas  "  died,  a 
pi-ai  man  of  great  renown  ;  he  had  planned  this  expedition,  and 
was  to  accompany  it.  He  belonged  to  my  crew  when  ascending 
the  Coronlyn,  and  when  I  attempted,  whilst  in  Oreiila,  to  pcr- 
suode  them  not  to  undertake  the  slaving  expedition,  1  found  my 
intenlions  always  counlcraeled  by  his  interference  and  threats. 
He  was  greatly  emaciateil  by  a  jiulmonnry  mmplaint,  at  the  time 
he  left  us  in  Skeldon:  it  was  natural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
not  many  mtmlhs  would  elapse  before  his  death,  and  I  told  this  to 
Smith  before  we  parted.  It  had  so  happened  as  any  one  might 
have  predicted:  but  upon  the  superstitious  Indians  it  had  great 
eflect :  they  paused  in  their  designs ;  lung  consultations  were  held, 
and  they  relinquished  their  original  plan  of  the  expedition;  and 
having  once  hesitated  and  become  apprehensive,  they  were  now 
afraid  to  go  even  on  a  trading  expedition  without  sending  a  de- 
putation to  the  Macusies  to  prepare  the  way.  They  had  selected 
a  Macusie,  named  Sakurra,  who  hod  been  brought  uji  from 
childhood  among  them,  and  his  two  sons,  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
had  the  delay  arisen,  and  favourable  drcumslnnces  had  a.ssisted 
me;  BO  that  this  prediction  likewise  proved  true.  Smith  took 
the  earliest  opportunity,  after  I  had  arrived  in  the  camp,  to  inform 
me  that  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of  enslaving,  anil  that  they 
were  merely  going  to  barter  for  hammocks,  ctttton,  dogs,  &c.  ! 
was  well  aware  of  this,  as  soon  as  I  had  time  to  look  about,  from 

•  ThelDaisiiiiirell  avitre  of  Ihc  diRcrcnt  dfgieGi  nf  authaiily  which  nteiiirr- 
with  IhE  imrnu  uf  '■  Big  Goveruar"  everythiiiu  thai  ia  fn-al,  and  cgminomlnibtdicnco 
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the  number  of  women  and  children  in  iheir  parly,  which  com 
of  Lwcnty-six  men  and  two  lads,  six  women  and  sis  children.  _^^ 
the  Caribs  undertake  a  warlike  cxpeilitiun,  women  and  childrei 
are  lefl  behind.  Smith,  however,  kept  the  reasons  secret  whir*^" 
hod  induced  liim  to  this  cliang'e,  and  ihey  were  only  ascertained  I 
liegrees  at  unguarded  momenta  :  of  course  1  took  ihc  ^eatct 
advantage  of  the  ascendency  I  had  got  over  ihcin  by  the  truth  a| 
tny  prediction,  that  i  sliouhl  be  before  them  at  the  [lalh  :  it  n*^ 
a  moment  of  pride  and  esultation,  when  1  loiiBiderwl  ihal  I  kaf 
been  the  means  of  saving;  many  an  innocent  Indian  from  boudagq 
and  from  bciu^  turn  from  his  family  and  country  as  a  slave,  whi<^ 
could  not  have  been  effected  without  a  bloody  cniitest ;  and  tt^) 
idea  thai  1  have  been  the  Indirect  means  of  preveuliug  it.  recuiRK 
penses  mc  for  my  fatigues,  and  for  the  anxiety  that  I  sufTerecL 
wlien  1  saw  the  difficuUies  of  making  any  progress  tuward^ 
reaching  the  high  mountain  range  by  this  road.  , 

The  Caribs  were  as  short  of  provisions  as  ourselves :  havinj^ 
been  extravagant  in  the  commencement,  they  now  suffered  fronj^ 
want ;  nor  could  we  assist  them. 

According  to  ibeir  information,  it  was  twelve  days  since  tL 
had  left  Tomalai.  They  tiad  passed  the  Corentyn  falls  by  hai 
ing  the  corials  overland  to  the  left,  behiikd  the  large  cataracft 
called  Marisappa  Yuma,  from  whence  they  had  reached,  by  wat«^ 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  Ilerbice  in  two  days  and  a  half.  Here 
ihey  iiad  hauled  up  their  corials.  Ut  remain  until  their  return,  anq 
had  accumplishcd  their  journey  from  the  Corcntyn  to  the  Defbic^ 
in  two  days  and  a  liaLl' — aii  easy  march.  Most  of  them  wer% 
painted  with  roncou  and  lana  (Ttthuseha  in  Caribbee),  I  ub^ 
sert'ed  a  boy.  who  had  painted  on  his  limbs  representatiunx  i^' 
some  of  the  figures  which  we  had  observed  cut  in  the  ruck  Timih-^- 
riv,  and  in  some  of  the  boulders  near  Ihc  great  cataract. 

Jan.  31. — We  started  early  for  the  l£sse<iuibo.  Much  to  mji 
r^ret  I  had  obsert  ed,  that  since  we  had  been  encamped  the  rivm 
had  fallen  ten  inches  :  I  determined,  therefore,  to  return  with  aitL 
dispatch,  as  1  was  well  aware,  should  it  fall  twelve  inches  mur^ 
we  would  have  been  bhtckcd  uji  until  the  rainy  season  should  sa( 
in  in  the  mountaius,  in  March,  while  the  middle  of  February  w^ 
the  best  time  to  cross  the  lower  cataracts,  partly  swollen  by  thio. 
rainy  season  of  the  coast  regions.  Should  I  find,  on  my  retui^ 
from  the  Essequibo,  that  the  Bcrbice  had  not  fallen  materiallj, 
1  contemplated  a  visit  overland  lo  the  Corentyn. 

Our  line  of  march  presented  a  strange  sisht;  Indians  with  baslb 
ets,  containing  articles  for  barter,  and  large  bundles  of  bows  and, 
arrows,  women  with  children,  or  the  brats  astride  the  husbiui 
shoulders,  some  with  luggage  and  provisions,  and  little  girii|( 
I  to  perform  their  part,  each  carrying  a  squalling  puppj 
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in  hpr  arms.  Thus  we  trot!  the  palh  in  Indinn  file.  On 
arriving  at  the  spot  where  we  had  left  the  kiiirounieB,  no  bush 
hop  was  to  be  seen,  but  evident  marks  thai  it  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  a  lig'er.  On  scouring  the  bush  we  discovered  ray 
Indian  dog.  Caniantbn,  stretched  out  dead,  and  a  triangular  wound 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  made  it  probable  ihnt  it  had  been  killed 
by  the  same  tig-er  which  carried  away  the  kairounies,  and  with 
wliich  he  had  o-idenilj  foufrht:  these  were  at  length  discovered: 
they  had  been  dragged  some  distance  from  the  place  where  we 
had  hung  them  up,  and  laid  side  by  side  to  sen'e  fur  the  animal's 
next  night's  re]iast.  I  regretted  the  dog  very  much,  as  he  had 
shown  much  attachment  to  me,  and  being  of  the  Maciiaie  breed, 
with  all  the  marks  of  that  variety,  I  bought  him,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  him,  on  my  return,  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

At  half-past  nine.  a.m.  we  arriveil  at  swampy  ground,  which  I 
immediately  recognized  as  that  which  had  set  bounds  to  our  ex- 
ploring tour  from  Primoas  last  year  ;*  at  that  lime  we  sunk  to  our 
kueea  in  the  mud  ;  now  it  wsa  almost  dry.  Shortly  after  we  saw 
tlie  first  cocoa  trees,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  broad  Essequibo  was 
before  us,  and  we  joyfully  hailed  the  sight  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
We  had  walked  from  our  camp  at  the  Herbice  to  Primoss,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Essequilx),  in  3h.  SOm.  I  still  found  the  hut 
which  we  had  erected  almost  twelve  months  ago,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Brotherson  and  myself  passed  a  most  uncomfortable  night,  the 
rain  falling  in  torrents.  Mr.  Keiss  arrived  shortly  after:  he  was 
quite  enthusiastic  when  he  saw  the  fine  broad  Essequibo  for  the 
first  time.  As  soon  as  the  whole  party  came  up,  the  Caribsmade 
immeiliate  preparations  for  leaving  us,  as  they  had  now  resolved 
to  proceed  to  the  abandoned  settlement.  Cumaka,  three  miles 
lower  down.  Mr.  Reiss  was  anxious  to  sec  something  more  of  the 
Essequibo.  and  was  desirous  t^i  go  with  them  as  far  as  Cumaka  : 
I  considered  it  therefore  best  to  keep  Smith  as  hostage  until  his 
return  in  the  afternoon.  1  had  desired,  when  I  left  the  camp, 
that  a  gun  might  be  fired  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  we  heanl 
it  quite  distinctly  ;  the  direction  was  N.  So"  E. ;  the  direct  dis- 
tance 9  miles.  In  ctmaequence  of  the  unfavourable  weather  I 
had  nut  brought  any  of  my  instruments  except  the  compass.  The 
position  of  Primoss,  tis  deduced  from  observations  at  the  moulh 
of  the  Hupununy,  is  in  lat.  3'  50'  N.  long.  57°  34'  Vi'.,  while  that 
of  our  camp  on  'the  river  Berbice  was  in  3"  55j'  N.,  57°  JOj'  W. 
The  course  S.  55  W. ;  distance  y  miles,  gives  .5  miles  soothing, 
and  7i  miles  westing;  the  (UfTerencc  tlierefore  in  latitudeis  .S-IO(hs 
of  a  mile,  whilst  in  longitude  it  is  fi^  miles,  which  may  arise  from 
ibc  longitude  of  tbe  Essequibo  being  deduced  by  dead  reckoning 
from  lunar  distances  at  Annay.f 

lud  when  we  coiisidui  thit  the  furDU,-! 
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Feb.  1 , — Wc  left  tlie  Esspquibo  rallicr  early,  nn'J  after  a  wa! 
of  three  hours  anil  twenty  minutes,  entered  our  camp:  as  I  ktu 
from  cspcrienec  that  I  walk  three  miles  in  an  hour,  the  tUstam 
jiml  windings  of  the  palh  included  is  ten  miles.  The  result  uf  iii_ 
rrnssinp:  from  the  Beibice  to  the  Kssequibo  will  prove  of  import 
nnce  lu  geography ;  the  short  period  which  is  required  tu  en 
from  river  to  river  establishes  most  undeniably  the  course  of  t 
river  IJcrbice  much  further  to  the  westwai'd  thnn  it  is  laid  donw 
in  nny  of  our  maps.  In  Arrowsmith's  Inte  map  of  ColumbiAt 
(London,  1834),  the  sources  of  the  river  Berbice  are  laid  doini> 
in  Int.  4"  30'  N.  long.  57"  14'  VV.,  whereas  by  my  ebservationsi. 
our  camp  wns  thirty-five  miles  to  the  soulhward.  and  as  much  fe 
the  westward  of  its  assumed  sources,  and  here  the  river  wa 
thirty-three  yards  wide,  with  a  depth  from  eight  lo  ten  feet,  and. 
appeared  to  continue  so  as  far  as  it  wns  visited  by  us. 

The  next  point  of  consequence  is  llio  non-e!iislcncc  of  the  rival 
Demcrara,  Where  !  crossed,  with  the  exception  of  a  dry  bed  rf 
aslrenmlet,  which  has  its  outlet  a  little  beyond  our  cnmp,  we  did- 
not  see  any  appearance  of  even  a  brook  between  the  Berbice  and 
Essequilxi.  In  all  maps  the  sources  of  the  river  Dcmerara  niB' 
placed  in  the  4th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  about  thirty  miles  southof 
thojcof  the  Berbice  of  the  maps;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  rise* 
in  the  mountain  chain  between  4°  30'  and  4°  40'  X.  We  noticed^ 
during  our  ascent,  a  small  river  fifteen  yards  wide,  which  cmplieA 
its  black  waters  into  the  river  Berbice  in  lat.  4°  SI'  N.,  flowinf- 
from  W.  by  S. ;  but  of  this  we  saw  no  trace.  I  estimate,  by  care- 
ful  observation,  the  river  Berbice  at  twenty  feet  lower  in  Iwcl  ia 
this  parallel  than  the  Essequtbo.  The  barometer  at  our  camp 
showed  333  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  cataracts  on  the  Corenlyn  are 
considerably  higher. 

The  soil  between  the  two  rivers  appears  to  be  jiarticularly  cal- 
culolod  for  the  cultivation  of  eocon,  and  the  flourishing  coiKiitioa 
of  the  plants  we  found  near  Primoss  may  be  cited  as  proof. 

On  our  return  the  river  liail  fallen  from  eight  to  ten  inches  i 
the  two  days.  This  fact,  added  lo  the  shortness  of  mu"  provisions, 
— {wc  were  now  on  five  ounces  of  rice  a  day) — prevented  my 
rrossing  10  the  river  Corenlyn.  From  iiifi)rmation  obtained  &om 
Sinilh.  it  appears  that  the  ground  is  similar  to  that  between  the 
Berbice  and  Essequilio :  there  is  only  one  small  brook  to  cross, 

putitinn  of  Priinoss  was  iletermined  hj  drad  rtckuiiing,  worlrail  up  from  lunar  <!!*' 
Xnnett  at  Animy  la  Ihe  wnl,  and  Ihv  lallrt  Iij  meridian  diitanee  cairiiHl  from  View 
AmiiioTdiini,  on  the  cait,  iluring  two  iQanlhn,  and  up  a  wriui  of  cutHracti.  it  may  ba 
cutuidered  ax  ■urjiri-in{>ly  occurale:  Ihu  delerminiitiuii  of  ihi!  lulalivi!  poiiiiuu  of 
IhB  twii  riiiT.  BwlHteanil  K«wjiiibo  atlhis  pnint,  by  walking  BiusalhsintOTreninc^ 
l.iiid,iB  liighly  inipuTlsnt.  Mr.  ycumbui^lc'i  indrfatigahle  icul  in  DblaliiiBKr«l«*ltMt_ 
olMErvaliuna  whcn«?n'  practicable  muit  itrike  tlia  mniil  curaoty  nailer  of  Ilia  R*~] 
po<l,aiid  hii  canitouriu  huni'itly  iluting  Ihi)  alight  ditcnfancy  ii  witll  woRliyoT 
inutatiai)  by  all  tntTsUR*. — Ed. 
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and  ihoy  had  )iei'furme(l  tlic  distance  in  two  days  and  a  half; 
rather  sli>w  walkuig,  as  iLere  were  manj  cliildren  in  their  train  ; 
from  which  1  (xjDcludc  the  distance  is  not  mure  than  tweiily-four 
miles.  There  arc,  tlierefure,  no  difficulties  in  connecting  the 
upper  Ksaequibii  with  the  Coreiitjn ;  an  object  whicli  may  be  of 
iin])(irlance  to  the  colony.  The  navigation  of  the  Corcniyn,  by 
ilat-boltoiiied  boats,  ofTcrs  less  impediments,  with  the  exception 
of  the  great  cataracts,  than  the  Essequibo. 

We  leaiii  from  M,  do  Irlumboldt  (■  Relal'ton  Htstoilijue)  that 
Colonel  liarata  went  from  Para  to  Surinam  with  dispatches,  in 
the  year  179:^  :*  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  descended  the  Rupu- 
nuny,  and  reached  the  Corentyn  by  the  patbjust  mentioned.  This 
path  esisls  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  Cariba,  who  remember 
at  the  time  of  their  youth,  when  the  Kssei^uibo  and  Corcntyn 
were  thickly  inhabited,  that  a  constant  communication  was  kept 
up  between  the  Caribs  of  the  Pacaroima  mountains  and  tlicsc  uf 
Surinam  wliile  the  low  swamps  of  the  Derbice  were  only  the 
abode  of  beasts  of  prey  and  nosious  replilcs.  We  were  probably 
the  lirst  who  ever  ascended  the  river  Bcrbice,  from  its  mouth  to 
3°  3j'  N.  latitude  ;  and  the  difficiUties  connecled  with  the  under- 
takinn;  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  our  recollection  lasts. 

Feb.  2. — Commenced  our  return.  As  I  had  expected,  we  met 
the  greatest  difficulties :  the  water  scarcely  twelve  inches  deep. 

Feb.  4. — It  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  hy  the  fith  the  river  was 
considerably  swollen,  and  we  now  made  rapid  progress  on  our 
descent. 

Feb.  7. — We  passed  Plackwater  river,  falling  io  from  the  west, 
just  a  month  after  we  had  seen  it  fur  the  first  time. 

Nothing  (if  interest  occurred.  Even  tlic animal  creation  seemed 
to  conceal  themselves  during  the  tropical  torrents.  Occasionally 
a  carara  (plobta  Spec.J  was  seen  to  follow  the  river's  coui-sc, 
stretching  its  long  neck  at  the  unusual  a]>pearancc  of  our  corlals. 
It  is  a  drowsy  bird,  and  after  its  meal  it  takes  its  siesta-  One 
that  was  sleeping  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  overhanging  the  river, 
suddenly  woke  by  the  noise  of  our  paddles,  tried  to  dart  into  the 
water,  but  fell  into  our  corial  and  was  captured.  When  sur- 
prised, the  darter  does  not  seek  its  security  in  flight,  but  precipi- 
tates irsclf  into  tlie  water  and  dives  :  the  peculiiir  formation  of  its 
nasal  orgims  allows  this  bird  to  remain  ton  minutes  under  water. 
The  bird  is  from  two  feet  six  inches  lu  ihice  feet  long;  a  sharp- 
poinled  beak,  and  its  neck  is  so  pliable  inconsequence  of  an  addi- 
liiinal  joint,  that  it  can  contract  it  like  the  body  of  a  serpent.  It 
kept  our  dogs  at  bay. 

Feb.  i). — We  arrived  at  the  uppermost  of  that  series  of  falls, 

'  Hcc  also  MS.  of  I'uUiu  Suueu,  of  Bum,  in  Juuriul  R.  0.  S.,  vol.  ri.  p.  16. 


wliich,  for  WMit  of  an  Inilian  name,  we  had  called  the  Chrisl 
Cataracta.     The  corial  we  had  lefl  was  no  louder  to  be  seen, 
tlie  heads  of  the  ka^'Inans,  whirh  we  had  dejiosited  iill  our  ret 
had  the  large  teeih  broken  out :  as  tu  these  the  Caribs.  and  »l 
all  Indians,  ascribe  talistnaiiic  powers,  there  could  be  little  doi 
that   Acouritch  and  the  Caribs  had    been   the  thieves  in    bt 
cases.     In  consequence  of  the   river  having  swollen,  the  n>c 
which  wc  found  bare  on  our  nscenl.  were  now  chiefly  corered.  a 
the  falls,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  volume  of  water.  iii« 
pi)werful.      Nevertheless  Ciiniclius  thought  he  might  ventnir 
shoot    them;    and  as   I    knew   that  he  had  great  experience 
these  matters,  I  did  not  contradict  his  opinion.     I  took,  howei- 
llic  precaution  to  remove  the  chronometer  and  all  mjinBtruni'-nl^ 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did  so,  as  the  heavy  surge  at  the 
met  almost  filled  the  corial,  and   it  was  with  difficulty  that    siM 
could    be    floateil    tu  the  next    island.     The  other  corials  we 
brought  by  a  more  l.ilKirious  but  safer  road  to  the  fixit  of  the  fi; 
fall.     In  order  lo  jaas  the  others,    I   directed  the  corials  to  hfr. 
unloaded,  and  the  baggage  to  be  carried  over  land,  while  we  wertt 
still  obliged  to  hazard  our  corials.      It  is  an  exdiing  scene  to 
the    corial,   when  once  in   the  current.  sh(M>ting  along  with  ibft 
sHiftnesB  of  lightning  :  she  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  and' 
balancing  for  a  moment,  she  plunges  headlong   into   the  surg^ 
below,  dashing  the  spray  on  either  side  against  the  rocks 
bound  the  passage ;    then  rises,  and  is  carried  forward    by  tbk 
increased  velocity  of  the  current.     The  large  corial  which  csrrifld 
our  provisions  was  thus  on  the    point  of  shooting  the   fall,  and 
Mr.  Reiss  and  myself  went  lo  the  foot  of  the   cataract  to  wnteb 
her  progress.     The  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and  the   stream 
descends  oblitiuely ;  wc  therefore  scarcely  saw  the  corial  coming 
round  the  [Hiint  when  she  was  already  in  the  current,  and   B< 
towards  the  fall ;  the  steersman  and  Iwwman  ajiparenlly  not 
ing  ia  concerl.  she  shot  towards  the  rocks,  and  when  we  expert) 
that  she  would  strike  and  be  dashed  lo  pieces,  the  back- 
from  the  rocks  drove   her  off,  and  she  escaped  unharmed.     Tl 
descent  of  the  corial  became  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  i 
lion  between  Mr.  Reiss  and  mybclf.   and  I  expressetl  a  wish  ll 
my  corial,   which  was  by  fur  the  most  expensive,  should  not 
hazarded,  if  there  was  any  other  method  of  lowering  it. 

We  were  now  within  five  days'  journey  from  the  first  betlll 
ment.  While  in  course  of  conversation  to-day,  after  our  s 
meal,  we  were  rather  surprised  when  Mr.  Keiss  indulged 
inelnncholv  strain,  and  observed,  "  he  knew  he  should  die  youn^J 
We  ridiculed  the  idea.  As  the  sky  was  more  favourable 
usual,  in  the  evening  1  went  out,  in  order  to  observe  the  merii 
allitnde  of  CniKipus,  in  whicli  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Reiss. 


of  the  River  Berhke. 

Feb.  12. — Cornciius  reported  this  morning:  t^^t  lie  hftd  in- 
sperted  ilie  mtaract.  and  lie  tliuught  it  impossible  thnt  tlic  rmitil 
could  l>c  Irjweiod  down  by  ropes,  since  iLe  rocks  did  nut  aftiird 
footing  to  the  Indians.  Mr.  Reis8>  who  was  standing  next  to  me, 
ihoughl  I  was  too  apprehensive  ^  and  lie  considered  there  was  leas 
danger  for  my  corial,  than  for  the  one  which  descended  the  pre- 
ceding morning.  The  coiial  was  therefore  to  shoot  the  ctilararl, 
and  I  saw  that  the  necessary  armngenienls  were  made  lor  her 
descent,  I  was  much  surprised  when  Mr,  Reiss  expressed  his 
intention  to  go  in  the  corial,  in  order  \*t  sec  belter  how  she  would 
go  down.  I  remonstrated  with  him,  as  he  was  not  an  experienced 
swimmer;  and,  being  called  away  by  BOine  other  business,  1 
thought  it  was  a  mere  whim,  which  would  be  given  up  uii  further 
reflection.  I  was  yet  in  conversation  with  Mr,  V'ieth,  when 
infDrmation  was  bruughl  to  me  that  the  corial  was  jnal  on  the 
point  of  starling.  !  proceeded  directly  to  the  foul  of  the  cataract : 
when  the  corial  hove  in  sight,  the  iirsl  object  thiit  struck  me  was 
Mr,  Keiss,  standing  on  one  of  the  tliwarit  tn  the  corj.tl,  when 
prudence  would  have  dictated  that  he  should  sit  down.  Fi'om 
that  moment  to  the  catastrophe  not  two  seconds  elapsed.  Intend- 
ing to  avoid  the  danger  of  yesterday,  they  descended  at  a  different 
point,  where  the  fall  was  more  precipitous.  The  shock,  when  hpr 
bow  struck  the  surge,  caused  Mr.  Keiss  to  lo.sc  his  balance:  in 
falling,  he  grasped  one  of  the  iron  staunchions  of  the  awiiin;;.  The 
corial  was  upset,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  her  imnales,  lUirteon 
in  number,  were  seen  struggling  with  the  current^  and,  unable  to 
stem  it,  were  carried  with  rapidity  towards  the  nest  cataract.  My 
eyes  were  fixed  on  ]H>or  Reiss  :  he  kept  himself  above  water  but 
a  short  time,  sunk,  and  re-appeared  ;  and,  when  I  had  hopes  thai 
he  might  rencii  one  of  the  rocks,  the  current  of  the  next  rapid 
seized  him,  and  [  fear  he  came  in  contact  with  a  sunken  rock :  he 
was  turned  completely  round,  and  sunk  in  the  wliirli^iol  at  the 
fool  of  the  rapid.  His  cap  was  taken  up  by  the  first  Indian  (old 
Mathias)  who  was  able  to  stem  the  current,  and  atleinpled  to 
swim  to  his  assistance  :  he  mistook  the  cap  for  ))iK>r  Reiss.  Im- 
mediately that  I  was  able  to  muster  men  enough  to  guide  o.  corial. 
We  nimmenced  a  most  diligent  search,  in  which  we  were  nssisted 
by  some  who  had,  meanwhile,  manned  a  second  corial.  Fur  the 
two  nest  hours  ail  our  endeavours  were  fruitless.  At  length  wc 
fiiuiid  his  iHidy  in  a  direction  where  we  least  expected  it,  and 
where  an  under  current  must  have  drifted  it.  Life  was  extinct ; 
nevertheless,  the  usual  means  lor  reco*  ering  drowned  persons  were 
resorted  to.  but  in  vain. 

It  now  l^ecame  my  painful  duty  to  make  arrangements  for 
depositing  the  remains  of  our  pour  companion  in  their  last  home. 
Duiitig  the  evening  I  selected  for  that  purpose  a  seiiueslercd  spot, 
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oppoaitp  to  tbe  place  where  he  was  JiYiwneil,  nn  a  rlsiner  gmui 
which  the    water,    even    when    at    its    highest,    during    ii 
lions,  does  not  reach.     Two  aged  trees  here  stand  on  the  t 
bank  uf  the  river,  whence  I  desired  a  palb  to  be  clearetl  for  ll 
future  res  ling -place. 

Feb.  13. — This  tnurniiig  we  carried  our  poor  friend  to  I 
grave.  In  the  absence  of  a  coflin,  we  wrai)])ed  Lim  in  his  I 
mock  asashrtiud  ;  and  after  be  had  been  put  into  ibeciiriid.  by  tfai 
upsetting  of  which  lie  lust  bis  life,  we  conveyed  him  to  the  oppo^^ 
site  shore,  and  from  tbencc  he  was  carried,  by  tbe  youns;  men  who 
professed  Christianity,  to  the  level  spot  on  tiie  hiil  which  we  had 
prepared  for  his  resting-place;  and  while  1  read  the  cxpre«»re 
and  beautiful  service  fur  tbe  burial  of  the  dead,  there  wa^  not  ft 
eye  dry  of  those  who  caII  themselves  Christians;  and  t 
Indians,  decently  apparelled,  stood  with  downcast  eyes  round  liit^ 
grave,  and  over  many  a  rude  cheek  stole  a  tear.  On  a  level 
ground,  round  which  niora-trees  and  palms.— the  latter  an  cmbl«t 
of  the  Christian  faith, — form  an  almost  perfect  circle,  there  noi^ 
rises  a  pile  of  stones,  under  which  rests  our  lamented  cumpanioi'' 
to  await  his  Maker's  call,  A  small  tablet  wliich  he  liiin«' 
brought,  in  order  to  cni>rave  his  name,  and  to  leave  it  as  a  remem 
brance  In  case  we  should  reach  ihe  Acaray  mountains,  now  beat 
this  inscription : — 


DrowDed, 

I2lh  Feb.,  1837, 

CuABLii:s  F.  Ueibs, 

Aycd  22  years. 


and  is  firmly  fixed  to  one  of  the  trees  thai  form  ihe  circle 

Feb.  15. — With  what  fechngs  we  left  our  cnmp  and  coDtiian 
oiu"  journey  this  morning  m.iy  be  imagined.  The  falls  and  rapid 
we  had  to  pass  were  very  numerous ;  I  think  there  are  furty-eiglil 
to  the  Christmas  Cataracts ;  and  it  was  a  sore  trial  ti 
their  1  resent  enfeebled  and  dejected  state,  with  the  remembrance 
of  our  recent  accident  and  loss.  We  did  not  i>ass  some  of  the 
larger  cataracts  without  getting  ibe  rorials  filled  with  water,  aini 
we  had  twice  to  miloatl  in  order  to  bale.  We  hailed  at  noon,  i 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  4°  46^'  N.,  which  apparently  i 
highest  adjacent  to  the  Berbice  ■  and  I  made  a  series  of  L 
ol»ervations  on  the  banimctcv,  as  data  for  computing  the  keif; 
of  the  hills  and  of  the  river ;  that  of  the  latter  proved  lo  be  T 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Feb.  Ui. — Accompanied  by  some  Indians,   I  left  tliis  i;  _ 

early,  to  ascend  the  bdls  in   the  south-west.     Our  path  led  fcN 
some  lime  along  the  river  upwards,  until  it  turned  nurtlierly  mtl 
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undulating  ground.  I  never  saw  so  great  a  variety  of  ferns 
assembled  in  such  a  small  area  as  I  found  here,  amounting  tu 
upwards  of  fifteen  species,  some  very  interesting.  We  repeatedly 
crossed  a  mountain -stream,  which  meandered  through  the  gra- 
dually-rising ground,  fDrming  miniature  glens.  Half  an  hour's 
walk  brought  us  to  the  foot  of^  the  eastern  hill,  which  assumes  the 
form  of  a  cone.  In  ascending  we  found  many  large  fragments  of 
rock,  containing  pieces  of  rounded  quartz,  until  the  peak  rises 
abruptly.  We  scrambled  with  difficulty  to  the  summit.  The  sky 
was  clouded,  and  a  thick  fog  hovered  over  the  wooded  valley  ;  the 
view  was,  besides,  obstructed  by  gigantic  trees ;  and  though  1  had 
mounted  one  of  the  boulders,  I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
extensive  view.  The  barometer  gave  the  height  of  this  peak  828 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  higher  peak  bore  from  hence 
N.  25°  W. :  in  order  to  reach  it,  we  continued  along  the  ridge 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  we  stood  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  mountains.  A  chance  gleam  of  the  sun  occasionally  made 
its  way  through  the  thick  coat  of  clouds,  and  a  strong  easterly 
wind  dispersed  the  fog.  This  peak  formed  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  valley,  and  afforded  me  a  fine  view  over  extensive 
wood-land  towards  the  south-east.  The  next  highest  peak  bore 
north,  about  one  mile  distant,  and  was  the  hill  I  measured  while 
at  the  Cataract  Itabru.  The  valleys  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
range  of  hills,  whose  sides  are  generally  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
and  their  heights  formed  by  broken  pieces  of  rocks,  or  perpendi- 
cular walls.  Many  of  the  rocks  appeared  of  marl,  and  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  the  ridge,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
a»vered  with  angular  and  rounded  quartz — pebbles  similar  to 
those  which  I  had  seen  previously  at  the  savannahs  of  the  Paca- 
raima,  at  the  Carib  path,  at  the  Christmas  Cataract,  and  now  on 
the  top  of  the  highest  hill  of  the  River  Berbiee,  as  far  as  I  have 
visited  it  The  boulders  which  we  found  in  such  large  quantities 
on  the  sides  of  the  south-eastern  peak  contained  fragments  of 
quartz,  sometimes  several  inches  in  diameter,  which  showed  traces 
of  transportation  or  of  long-continued  fri<:lion. 

1  remained  above  two  hours  on  this  spot.  The  barometer 
showed  that  this  peak,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  I  called 
Parish's  Peak,  was  910  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  775 
feet  above  the  River  Borbice,  which  meanders  at  its  fool.  After 
having  engraved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  "  Parish's  Peak,"  as  a 
memento  of  my  excursion,  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  pondering 
whether  it  was  probable  that  this  peak  bad  been  visited  before  by 
a  human  being,  I  missed  my  way,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
joining the  party  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Veith,  the  same 
evening,  who  had  wandered  in  search  of  plants,  could  not  find 
his  way  back  till  we,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  fired   guns  every 
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quarter  of  an  hour^  which  directed  him  to  the  camp  about  nine 
o'clock. 

The  fitness  of  this  hilly  tract  for  the  cultivation  of  oofFee^  and« 
from  its  gravelly  and  clayey  nature^  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  olive,  is  remarkable.  The  springy  soil  in  the  valleys  would 
produce  almost  anything,  but  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  particolarlj 
^  adapted  for  the  production  of  grapes  without  much  labour  or 
expense.  What  an  area  might  here  be  claimed  from  nature^  and 
made  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man ! 

This  range  of  hills,  which  is  connected  with  the  Twasinkie  and 
Pacaraima  mountains,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as  the  old  boun- 
dary of  the  Atlantic ;  the  geological  features  might  lead  to  such  a 
supposition.  A  little  farther  north  commence  the  hillocks  of 
sand,  which  may  be  presumed  as  the  consequence  of  a  receding 
sea. 

In  lowering  one  of  the  corials  down  the  gulf,  the  rope  snapped, 
and  the  boat  was  split  against  the  rocks ;  we  were  therefore^  with 
great  labour,  obliged  to  transport  the  other  over  the  hill. 

Feb.  17. — We  arrived,  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Cataract  Itabru. 

Feb.  19. — All  our  arrangements  were  completed  by  twelve 
o'clock  to-day,  and  we  left  the  last  cataract  where  danger  might  be 
apprehended  under  great  demonstrations  of  joy  from  our  Indians, 
who  appeared  to  have  received  additional  strength  in  their  sinews 
to  propel  the  corials. 

Feb,  20. — We  arrived  this  morning  at  the  Waccaway  settle- 
ment, the  first  human  abode  wc  had  seen  since  wc  left  it,  two  months 
since,  accompanied  by  the  Chieftain  Andres  and  his  men,  w^ho,  it 
may  be  recollected,  deserted  us  while  ascending  the  Christmas 
Cataracts.  As  might  be  expected,  none  of  those  who  deserted  us 
were  found  at  the  settlement,  which  may  be  considered  a  half- 
way house  between  the  colony  and  the  falls.  There  are  always 
strange  Indians  to  be  met  here ;  the  \dcinity  of  the  upper  path 
from  the  Bcrbicc  to  the  Demerara  makes  it  convenient  as  a 
resting-place.  On  the  present  occasion  we  found  Waccaways  and 
Macusies,  who  had  been  working  for  some  months  for  one  of  the 
wood-cutters  :  as  fruits  of  their  labours,  each  had  a  gun  and  some 
pieces  of  calico,  which  were  ostentatiously  exhibited ;  and  they 
appeared  not  to  have  the  slightest  mistrust  of  us,  as  they  left  the 
hut  several  times  without  concealing  their  property,  though  our 
whole  crew  were  strangers  to  them. 

On  rounding  a  point  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  newly- 
settled  piece  of  ground,  I  saw  some  woodskins,  with  Indians, 
approaching;  but  scarcely  had  they  observed  my  corial,  when 
they  paddled  with  all  their  might  to  the  shore,  and  jumped  out, 
leaving  the  woodskins  and  their  cargo  to  their  fate.  I  conjec- 
tured that  they  were  some  of  the  runnaway  Waccaways.     One 
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of  the  woodskins,  wilh  two  women,  paddled  towards  the  setlle- 
nent ;  ihe  younger  one,  after  having  landed,  ran  with  tiie  swift- 
ness of  n  gazelle  towards  the  woods-  We  recognized  Andres' 
wife.  He  himself  must  have  heen  in  the  woodskin  :  we  saw  his 
gun  and  shot-hett  in  it.  Since  I  bad  not  9ucceed«rd  in  a]>prehcnd- 
in^  him,  I  did  not  feel  any  desire  to  hunt  after  tlie  others,  or  to 
frighten  the  women  :  we  therefore  continued  our  journey. 

ft6.21. — At  niKinwe  arrived  at  Moracco,  at  Mr.  M'Cuilum's, 
where  we  were  received  with  the  same  hospitality  we  Lad  expe- 
rienced during  our  ascent  of  the  river.  Everything  needful  was 
provided,  and  my  poor  Indiana,  after  six  weeks'  scarcity  and 
deprivation,  were  once  more  allowed  lo  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
an  urestrictcd  meal. 

Many  of  them  were  very  much  swollen,  while  others,  and  we 
among  them,  were  so  attenuated,  that  our  acquaintances  broke 
out  in  a  cry  of  surprise ;  yet.  though  we  had  suSered  much,  all 
might  have  been  forgotten  bad  we  not  bad  to  bewul  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Reiss. 

On  our  return  to  Wickie  I  found  that  the  weather  was  more 
favourable  in  the  coast  regions  than  the  advanced  season  would 
have  led  me  to  expect,  I  resolved  therefore  to  undertake  a  tour 
to  the  river  Demerara,  partly  by  means  of  ibe  ff  wronie,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Berbice,  and  partly  by  land  over  the  savannahs. 

Feb.  27- — We  started  from  Wickie  and  descended  the  river  as 
far  as  Peereboom,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Duggin,  who  showed  us 
every  attention  and  dvilily.  This  gentleman  has  a  wood-cutting 
establishment  on  the  Wieronie,  and  as  I  proposed  lo  ascend  the 
river  as  far  as  I  could,  to  judge  of  its  6tness  for  navigation  by 
pimls  and  other  river  craft,  I  thankfully  accepted  his  offer  of  a 
letter  to  his  superintendent,  lo  give  me  Moics,  an  Arawaak  chief, 
as  a  guide  across  the  savannahs,  should  I  find  the  navigation  too 
intricate  to  proceed. 

Feb.  28. — We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wieronie,  which 
joins  the  Berbice  from  the  north-west,  at  a  point  where  the  river, 
flowing  to  the  north,  takes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  south-east, 
and  expands  considerably.  The  waters  of  the  Wieronie  are  very 
black,  hut  perfectly  clear ;  its  width  is  about  fifly  yards,  its  depth 
twenty-seven  feet.  At  its  eastern  angle  of  juiicliun  there  was 
formerly  a  redouht  and  a  reformed  church,  of  which  the  remains 
are  to  be  seen.  The  minister's  house  was  on  the  river's  opposite 
side.  We  found  the  current  very  strong,  and,  as  the  river  is 
influenced  by  the  tides,  the  ebb  obliged  us  lo  come-to.  There 
were  formerly  several  plantations  along  the  hanks  of  the  river, 
and  we  observed  the  remnants  of  a  wharf,  trenches,  &c. ;  and  the 
■oil  appeared  to  be  very  fertile.     The  river  meanders,  and  keeps 
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an  average  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  The  savannabs  frequently 
approach  the  river ;  at  other  times  its  banks  are  margined  with 
trees  and  bush.  From  a  small  hillock  on  the  right  I  had  an  exten- 
sive view  over  the  savannahs,  which  stretch  to  the  rivers  Matconie 
and  Mahaiea,  and  a  lively  intercourse  is  carried  on  between  the 
Indians  of  these  rivers  across  the  savannahs. 

March  1. — The  scenery  of  the  river  became  very  interesting: 
it  expanded  occasionally  like  the  Upper  Berbice,  but  its  lake- 
like expansions  were  generally  encompassed  by  higher  land,  and 
studded  with  little  islands,  on  which  were  numbers  of  the  majes- 
tic eta  tree.  Its  lofty  stem  supports  numerous  fan-shaped  leaves, 
and  a  gigantic  cluster  of  almost  round  seeds  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  marked  like  the  cone  of  a  pine. 

A  path  leads  from  one  of  these  inlets,  called  Catacabura,  across 
the  savannahs  to  the  river  Demcrara,  but  as  1  had  no  guide  I 
preferred  to  proceed  to  Yucabura.  <J  miles  farther  north,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  promised  fruide.  The  river  becomes  shallow  wher- 
ever it  expands ;  and  though  it  is  scarcely  in  such  places  more 
than  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  punts  loaded  with  wood  navigate 
it  freely.  1  found  that  il  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the  corial 
here,  and  to  proceed  on  foot  over  the  savannahs. 

March  2. — With  Moses  as  guide,  we  commenced  otir  pedes- 
trian excursion.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  young  Ara- 
waak,  not  half  his  age,  whom  he  burdened  with  his  share  of 
the  baggage.  We  followed,  for  about  three  miles,  the  river's 
course  from  the  south-west,  through  woods  which  border  its 
banks.  The  rich  vegetable  soil  was  here  several  feet  in  depth, 
and  elastic  to  the  step.  On  issuing  from  the  wood  we  entered 
a  tract  of  bushes  about  twelve  feet  la  height,  which,  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  vegetation  of  these  tracts,  would  cause  surprise 
at  its  luxuriance  in  a  loose  sandy  soil,  as  white  and  sterile  appa- 
rently as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  The  fact  is,  that  in  dig^riug 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sand  is  mixed  at  a  certain  depth  with 
rich  mould.  Nevertheless  the  Flora  is  quite  peculiar,  and  the 
flowers  of  these  bushes  distinguished  by  their  fragrance.  The 
Arawaak  Indian  names  these  spots  of  undergrowth  Mora.  They 
are  the  transition  from  the  wood  to  the  naked  savannah,  which 
we  entered  shortly  after.  I  was  here  agreeably  surprised  to  see 
the  savannah  alternate  with  woodland  and  hillocks  ;  the  prospect 
was  therefore  by  no  means  so  monotonous  as  in  the  savannahs  of 
the  Pacaraima  mountains.  Fasseil  a  small  brook,  called  the 
Catchie-cabura,  which  meanders  as  a  sprightly  streamlet  in  a 
north-west  direction  through  the  wood  towards  the  Wieronie, 
After  we  had  refreshed  ourselves  we  continued  our  journey, 
exchangmg  the  hot  savannah  for  the  shady  forest.  The  eye  was 
never  wearied  by  mooolony ;  occasionally  it  swept  over  the 
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^K  to  the  dense  forest  which  bounded  the  prospect  to  the  west,  or  it 

^H  was  arrested  by  a  ridge  of  coppice  wood,  over  which  towered  the 

^H  eta,  with  its  fan-shaped  head,  and  marked  the  track  of  a  rivulet. 

^"    On  our  right  the  course  of  the  Wieronie  was  distinctly  indicated  by 

the  number  of  eta  trees.     At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was 

not  more  than  a  mile  from  us,   and  I  profited  by  the  opportunity 

to  ascertain  its  course  by  compass  bearings.     On  the  edge  of  a 

Iwood  we  passed  some  huts  abandoned,  as  we  were  told,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  an  Indian  in  a  quarrel. 
After  a  inarch  of  twenty-four  miles  wc  halted  for  the  night  at 
some  huts  tenantless  except  by  chigoes,  which  swarmed.  A 
meridian  altitude  of  Canopus  gave  me  5°  40'  30"  N.  as  our 
latitude. 

March  3. — At  an  early  hour  we  crossed  the  bro(jk  Aroma, 
which  flowed  to  the  W.N.W.,  throug-h  a  narrow  glen  about  forty 
feet  deep,  apparently  efTected  by  ihe  gradual  action  of  the  stream. 
This  was  also  characteristic  of  all  the  running  waters  we  passed 
here.  On  emerging  from  awood  we  saw  some  Indian  huts  before 
us — they  were  abandoned  ;  our  guide  recollected  however  the 
former  provision  fields,  and  off  started  the  whole  train  to  cut 
sugar  canes.  After  nearly  an  hour's  delay  they  returned  almost 
loaded  with  canes  and  pine  apples.  Our  march  continued  across 
savannahs  and  through  woods.  At  ten  we  arrived  at  the  brook 
Yaumrie,  with  hght  brown  water.  It  here  flows  north  and  joins 
the  Wieronie  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place  where  we  crossed 
the  former.  We  ascended  a  hill  of  about  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  continued  our  march  along  its  brow  for  two  miles,  in  a 
south-west  direction;  at  its  western  base  flows  the  Wieronie. 
On  descending  we  had  to  wade  through  a  swamp  before  we 
reached  that  river,  which  here  was  almost  darker  than  at  its 
mouth,  but  scarcely  more  than  eight  yards  wide  and  nine  feet 
deep,  with  a  strong  current.  Arrived  at  the  opposite  bank,  we 
bad  again  to  wade  through  a  swamp  :  we  often  sunk  up  to  our 
waist  in  the  mud,  and  were  really  rejoiced  when  we  reached 
rising  ground.  We  stopped  at  five  p.m.,  fatigued  by  our  march, 
and  drenched  by  torrents  of  rain,  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where 
were  some  temporary  huts  a  few  steps  from  the  brook  Elissa, 
also  flowing  to  the  northward. 

March  4. — Wc  resumed  our  course  through  the  woods  :  it  was 
now  mostly  west ;  the  stream  Warmoka,  with  black  waters,  was 
almost  as  large  as  the  Wieronie,  where  we  crossed  it.  The  soil 
chiefly  ferlde  woodland  ;  the  trees  consisted  of  tedermas,  wamara, 
kakerally,  manaribally,  kakerabally.pourouch,  or  bullet-tree,  &c. 
&c.  The  weather  was  not  more  favourable  than  the  preceding 
day,  and  several  swamps  which  we  had  to  cross  by  no  means 
assisted  to  make  our  journey  agreeable.  It  is  diflicult  walking 
through  one  of  these  swamps ;  they  are  generally  overgrown  with 
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the  manicole  palm^  and  as  soon  as  some  substantial  soil  has  col- 
lected around  their  base  that  graceful  tree  appears  to  rise  from  a 
hillock.  If  the  traveller  succeed  in  stepping  from  one  of  these 
hillocks  to  the  next  he  is  sure  to  sink  not  much  above  his  ancles  in 
the  black  mud ;  but^  should  he  miss  his  mark^  he  may  prepare 
himself  to  sink  to  his  waist  in  the  boggy  gpround,  whence  he  rises, 
not  as  a  swan,  unless  it  be  like  that  once  vara  avis,  the  black 
swan.  We  passed  several  brooks  flowing  to  the  north,  very 
likely  tributaries  to  the  Maiconie  and  Mahaica,  on  the  sea  coast. 
At  one  o'clock,  having  previously  followed  the  ridge  of  a 
hillock  about  fifty  feet  high,  we  descended  and  crossed  the  AUm- 
saroj  a  brook  with  white  water,  and  the  first  which  flows  in  a 
southern  direction,  or  contrary  to  those  we  had  previously  passed. 
We  again  ascended  a  steep  hillock,  higher  than  any  we  had 
hitherto  seen  (perhaps  eighty  feet),  then  crossed  two  streandets, 
also  flowing  to  the  southward,  and  came  upon  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  timber  path.* 

An  hour  afterwards  we  passed  some  new  fields,  planted  with 
cassada,  pumpkins,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  Indian.  The  path  descended  from  here  gradually,  but  I 
should  say  that  these  fields  were  upwards  of  200  feet  above  the 
Demerara  river.  On  issuing  from  the  wood  we  were  at  an  aban- 
doned settlement,  and  in  sight  of  the  river  Demerara,  which  we 
hailed  with  delight.  It  is  here  dark  coloured,  and  very  different 
in  appearance  from  the  muddy  river  it  presents  at  George  Town. 
We  reached  its  banks  at  a  place  called  Ajackwa,  and  then  fol- 
lowed its  course  northward  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
arrived  at  3.  45,  at  the  Post  Seba,  where  Mr.  Spencer,  the  post- 
holder,  gave  us  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

We  crossed  the  Wieronie  in  lat.  5°  39i'  and  long.  58°  3'  W., 
from  whence  it  appeared  to  take  a  far  southern  direction ;  the 
direct  distance  from  that  point  to  the  river  Demerara  is  therefore 
about  21^  miles;  f  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 

*  Wooden  roUurs,  laid  down  at  certain  distances,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
timber  to  the  river. 

f  The  direct  distance  between  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Demerara,  that  is  from  the 
junction  of  the  AV^ieronie  and  Berbice  to  the  Post  Seba  on  the  Demerara,  almost  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  is  about  fifty-two  miles,  viz. — thirty  to  the  point 
where  the  Indian  path  crosses  the  \Vieronie,and  twenty-two  thence  to  the  Demerara. 
The  former  part  may  be  likened  to  the  string  of  a  bow,  or  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  sixty 
miles,  described  by  the  river  Wieronie  meandering  to  the  northward  through  the 
savannahs;  and  to  judge  from  its  numerous  sweeps,  inlets,  and  occasional  swamps, 
the  rise  of  the  ground  between  these  two  nvers  can  bo  very  trifling.  The  cause  of  its 
rapid  current  must  be  looked  for  nearer  its  source  in  the  south.  From  the  Wieronie  to 
the  westward  the  ground  appears  to  rise  till  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  river  De- 
merara, where,  judging  from  the  opposite  course,  (north  and  south)  of  the  streamlets 
(whose  outlets  we  do  not  know,  unless  they  reach  the  coast),  it  may  be  presumed  is 
the  watershed  or  line  of  separation  of  waters  flowing  to  the  Demerara  and  the  Berbice* 
It  is  possible  that  this  line  may  be  only  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  spot 
where  the  Wieronie  was  crossed,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
higheuigTOVdi^  between  the  two  ri?ers,  which  appears  to  reach  200  feet  at  the  distance 
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Wieronie  is  ample  enough  to  be  rendered  navigable  for  canoes 
■nd  punls  to  the  point  where  we  crossed  it ;  the  trees  which  have 
&]lcn  across  it  need  only  to  be  removed  to  make  it  already  n 
gable  for  corials  and  light  canoes,  The  whole  distance  which  we 
had  walked,  according  to  the  circuitous  road  which  we  had  been 
led  from  the  brook  Yucabura,  amounted  to  fifty  miles.  The 
savannahs  which  we  had  traversed  are  plentifully  watered  by 
beauhful  streams,  tributaries  to  the  Wieronie  and  Berbice,  and 
•bound  in  wholesome  and  nutritious  grasses.  They  are  there- 
fore particularly  qualified  for  the  grasdnp  ground  of  many  thou- 
■and  heads  of  cattle  and  horaes.  The  favourable  circumstance 
that  these  savannahs  are  so  well  watered  and  interspersed  by  wood- 
land, to  afford  shade,  enhances  their  value,  and  if  an  experiment 
is  required  whether  the  grass  be  wholesome,  we  need  only  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Duggin,  who  has  lately  begun  to  raise  cattle,  and  is  highly 
satisfied  with  the  results. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  circumstances  would  permit  it,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  great  fall  of  the  river  Demerara,  I  had  heard 
much  of  it,  and  was  anxious  to  make  a  cumparison  with  those  I 
had  passed  in  the  Essequibo,  Corentyn,  and  Berbice.  The  wea- 
ther was  unfavourable,  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  executing  my 
design.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hebberd,  I  was  pro- 
vided with  a  batteau,  or  built  canoe,  and  T  left  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  at  Seba.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  the  great 
Arawaak  chief  Simon,  as  a  guide,  and  he  performed  most  faith- 
fully and  attentively  his  duty.  A  relation  of  this  excursion  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  report ;  suffice  it  to  say,  we  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  March  at  the  great  fall,  and  1  lost  no  tinio  visiting  it 
nest  morning.  I  was  disappointed  ;  it  has  neither  the  grandeur 
nor  the  volume  of  water  of  William  the  Fourth's  Cataract  on  the 
Essequibo,  and  can  by  no  means  measure  itself  with  Smyth's  Cata- 
ract in  the  Corentyn.  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  it 
might  have  opposed  to  me,  in  case  I  wished  to  pass  it  with  my 
corials,  I  can  certify  that  I  should  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to 
transport  baggage  and  corials  over,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  at 
the  Cataract  Itabrd.  At  the  great  fall  {as  it  is  called,  par  excel- 
lence)  of  the  Demerara,  the  road  has  been  cleared  and  the  neccs- 

of  va\y  ■  mile  and  a  halt  from  the  eoitem  bank  oi  tho  Demerara.  Thui  Ibo  Berbics 
furnu  Iba  ualuiiil  itiaiu  of  a  country  exiendiug  thirty-live  or  perhapn  forty-fifa 
miles  to  the  wLitwaril,  ajitl  upvutdi  of  tbiity  mjlea  (by  the  Wickie)  to  Ihu  eutwaid, 
OT  lU'Bily  to  the  bauks  of  the  great  rirei  CDientyn  bdcI  Id  the  Dinuerarn,  neither  of 
which,  during  thii  part  of  ili  cgurae,  receiiei  a  tributary  of  any  imporliiuce.  What  a, 
noble  tract  of  fertile  couutry  du  thew  iiaTaoiiabi  offer  to  the  eoloaiil ;  land  rich  ill 
■U  the  luxuriance  of  a  virgin  BOil  and  a  tropical  sua.  and  offering  iitety  fuc^ily  of 
communicBlioD  that  cui  be  detiml  1  It  may  tw  noticed  (hut  the  ihorlcst  diitanca 
hereabouts  between  the  Demeiara  and  Berbice  vroidd  be  an  E.S.E.  line  from  the' 
Post  Sella  \a  the  wuBtero  bcud  ol  the  Berbice,  below  the  junetioa  of  the  lirer  Wickia, 
about  roity-teven  milea,  aad  this  lino  continued  for  foity-Bercn  milei  further  would 
cat  the  nMet  Conolya  close  to  the  povt  of  Oicila. — Ed. 
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sary  rollers  are  laid  by  Indians^  who  have  transported  their  ooriak 
and  woodskins  over ;  while  in  every  instance  where  such  a  trans- 
sport  became  necessary  in  the  river  Berbice  we  had  to  make  the 
preparations  ourselves ;  and  with  regard  to  our  difficulties  at  the 
Christmas  Cataracts^  they  far^  far  out-balanced  those  which  the 
great  fall  could  have  opposed  to  us. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  upper  river  Demerara  the  greatest 
scarcity  was  prevailing :  in  consequence  of  severe  rains  the  cas- 
sada  roots  rotted  in  the  ground^  and,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  starvation^  they  had'  to  resort  to  the  seeds  of  the  g^een- 
heart  tree^  which  contains  a  substance  as  bitter  as  quinine.  The 
seeds  were  grated  and  put  in  fresh  water,  and  a  matter  precipi- 
tates similar  in  appearance  to  starch :  it  is  repeatedly  washed  to 
lessen  its  bitterness^  which  it  never  loses  entirely :  it  is  then  mixed 
with  rotten  wood  pounded  previously  and  sifted^  and  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power,  mix  a  little  cassada  flour  to  it.  This  substitute 
for  bread  is  not  only  quite  black  but  as  bitter  as  wormwood^  and 
cannot  be  wholesome. 

We  returned  now  to  Seba,  which  we  left  on  the  7th  of  March, 
after  having  rested  a  day.  We  retraced  our  steps  towards  the 
Wieronie ;  but  after  we  had  crossed  that  river  we  took  a  different 
path,  to  pay  our  promised  visit  to  the  Indian  settlement,  and  to 
buy  cassada  bread.  The  settlement  was  larger  than  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Arawaak  villages  I  had  seen  along  the  river  Berbice. 
It  might  consist  of  about  sixty  people  in  ten  huts.  After  the 
Indians  in  my  train  had  taken  place,  the  chief  of  the  settlement 
came  forward  and  said  three  short  sentences  to  him  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  first  among  my  crew.  Those  sentences  expressed, 
in  an  increased  ratio,  his  welcome,  and  arc,  literally  translated, 
"  Sit  down,  sit  well  down,  sit  very  well  down."  The  man  thus 
addressed,  said  to  each  sentence,  '* wang ;'*  "I  thank  you."  He 
went  then  to  the  next  guest,  and  so  in  rotation,  until  all  had  received 
his  welcome.  Then  came  his  sons  and  all  the  men  of  the  settle- 
ment, one  by  one,  and  repeated  the  same.  The  whole  ceremony 
lasted  upwards  of  half  an  hour :  I  w^is  excluded  from  the  wel- 
come. As  soon  as  we  had  procured  the  supply  of  bread  we  left 
the  settlement,  accompanied  by  two  young  men  which  I  had  hired 
to  carry  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Wieronie.  We  slept  that  night  in 
an  open  savannah,  drenched  by  the  rain,  and  arrived  in  a  similar 
state  next  day  (March  13)  at  Yucabura,  where  we  had  left  our 
corials  :  tedious  as  our  ascent  of  the  Wieronie  had  been,  the  cur- 
rent now  bore  us  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  we  made  in  seven 
hours  tliirty-four  miles.  On  our  ascent  we  had  found  the  current 
to  run  from  four  to  five  knots.  We  landed  on  the  15th  at  Wickie, 
where  we  found  those  whom  we  had  left  behind  in  perfect  health 
and  all  recovered  from  their  late  fatigues  and  deprivations. 

One  other  pedestrian  excursion  offered  itself;  I  was  anxious  to 
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visit  the  Corentyn  by  means  of  the  Wickic  and  Can  je ;  and  as 
many  of  my  Indians,  from  Oredla  and  its  neighbourhood.  Lad  iheir 
wives  and  children  with  them,  which  it  would  have  proved  incon- 
venient to  take  to  New  Amsterdam,  I  resolved  to  accompany  the 
Bupernumeraries  to  their  home ;  this  would  at  the  same  time 
enable  them  to  send  corlals  on  their  arrival  for  their  husbands,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Corentyn,  to  await  their  return.  We  entered, 
therefore,  the  river  Wickio  on  the  SOth,  where  it  is  about  forty 
yards  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep,  and  continued  upwards  in  a  S.E. 
direction :  its  waters  are  whitish  and  turbulent ;  in  other  respects 
it  resembles  much  the  Wieronie,  as  welt  with  regard  tn  scenery 
as  in  soil.  Numerous  orchideous  plants  were  seen  attached  to  the 
branches  of  trees,  which  overhung  the  river ;  and  the  curious  Cory- 
anthui,  the  yellow  Oncidium  Gtmgora,  and  others,  were  in  blos- 
som, and  distributed  a  delightful  fragrance.  One  was  remarkable, 
in  consequence  of  its  growing  on  tbe  lofty  stem  of  the  eta  palms, 
and  its  narrow  pendulous  leaves  were  from  six  to  seven  feet  long. 

We  arrived  at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  brouk 
Pototo,  which  joins  from  the  N.E.,  and  whose  course  we  followed, 
as  we  understood  that  a  short  distance  from  its  embouchure  some 
Arawaaks  were  living.  The  Pototo  resembles  an  Itabd  (the 
Arawaak  term  for  the  lake-like  expansions  of  their  rivers).  It 
spreads  about  400  to  ^00  yards,  and  is  partly  covered  with  rushes 
and  other  water  plants. 

We  ascended  the  river  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  we 
baited  at  the  landing-place  of  the  Arawaak  settlement  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  shortly  after  received  a  visit  from  some  of  the 
men :  they  were  very  friendly,  and  informed  us  that  the  nearest 
path  led  from  their  settlement  to  the  Canje  and  Corentyn :  there 
was  another  higher  up,  but  it  was  not  more  frequented,  as  the 
Indians  who  lived  there  formerly  had  removed.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  engage  one  as  guide  to  accompany  us  next  morning. 

March  21. — I  was  astonished  to  see  with  what  burdens  the 
women,  who  were  now  returning  to  their  home,  had  loaded  them- 
selves. They  bad  carried  on  a  lively  barter  with  such  articles  as 
they  had  received  from  mc  in  part  of  their  payment,  and  calcu- 
lated on  a  second  profit  on  those  which  they  had  procured  in 
return.  The  savannahs  which  we  traversed  resembled  those  be- 
tween the  Wieronie  and  Dcmerara.  They  appeared  to  be  more 
wooded,  and  possessed  more  slopes.  After  crossing  the  stream 
Turi-cabtira,  we  ascended  a  hillock  about  eighty  feet  high,  whence 
was  a  beautiful  view.  We  crossed  a  broiik  with  a  rapid  cur- 
rent and  black  water,  and  on  emerging  from  the  wood  found  our- 
selves on  the  border  of  an  extensive  swamp,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  we  observed  several  Indian  huts.  It  was  provoking  to  find 
that  we  must  cross  the  swamp,  rendered  so  much  the  more  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  rushes  and  grasses  having  been  lately  burnt  to 
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the  ground.     Here  were  only  four  huts:   we  bought  half  an 
Apuje,  or  lesser  Peccary,  which  the  owner  had  just  shot. 

March  22. — Continued  our  route.  An  hour's  walk  through 
the  dense  wood,  abounding  in  useful  timber  trees,  chiefly  bullet- 
wood  and  wallaba,  brought  us  to  the  small  settlement  of  Aia- 
waaks  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Canje ;  it  had  been  only  lately 
established.  We  found  the  chief  occupied  in  making  baskets 
from  the  slender  branches  of  a  species  of  Bignonia :  when  he  rose  - 
he  presented  a  frightful  picture  from  dropsy.  He,  however, 
offered  his  services  to  accompany  us  to  the  Corentyn,  as  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  track.  Unfortunately  my  plan  of 
accompanying  the  Indians  thither  was  frustrated  by  a  severe  attack 
of  rheumatism. 

The  Canje  is  here  about  thirty-five  yards  wide,  the  water  dark- 
coloured,  and  its  current  rapid,  perhaps  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  The  party  of  Indians  embarked  next  morning 
in  three  small  corials.  Their  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the 
br(x>k  Ikuruwa,  where  the  post-holder  of  the  Canje  has  his 
residence,  is  accomplished  in  one  day :  they  follow  the  course  of 
the  Ikuruwa  upwards  to  the  Brae,  or  broad  water,  a  small  lake 
through  which  the  Ikuruwa  flows,  and  from  thence  the  path  leads 
over  savannahs  to  Oredla,  the  distance  being  about  twelve  miles.* 

With  great  exertions  I  returned  to  the  settlement  of  Pototo  next 
day,  and  the  following  day  to  Wickie,  which  we  ultimately  left  on 
March  25.  It  was  Easter-eve,  and  on  our  arrival  we  found  Mr. 
Dup:gin's  house  filled  with  Indians,  who,  dressed  in  their  best 
attire,  amused  themselves  in  dancing.  What  a  display  of  beads 
of  all  sizes  and  colours !  The  men  had  all  new  Camisaros,  or 
Hiatos,  fringed  with  different  coloured  cotton  hangings ;  and  divers 
figures  cut  out  of  white  linen,  intended  to  represent  tigers,  &c., 
were  fixed  to  the  caps.  Their  chief,  Jandje,  was  one  of  the 
mixed  race,  who  formerly  possessed  the  greatest  influence  over 
the  Indians  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  could  at  a  short  notice  as- 
semble from  GOO  to  300  armed  Indians,  and  his  will  was  undisputed 
law.  He  used  to  drill  liis  Indians  regularly  :  he  himself,  on  occa- 
sions where  a  display  was  to  take  place,  appeared,  dressed  out  in 
a  costly  uniform,  with  sword  in  hand ;  a  present,  I  understood,  from 
the  late  Governor  Baird.  His  power  was  arbitrary,  and  he  alone, 
settled  every  dispute  on  the  spot :  the  culprit  was  generally  tied 
to  a  tree  and  soundly  flogged.  However,  he  protected  the  Indi- 
ans against  the  imposition  of  the  settlers  who  employed  them,  and 
thus  preserved  his  sway.  He  himself  worked  very  hard,  but 
naturally  for  high  wages,  which  were  gladly  given  to  him.  in  order 
to  secure  his  influence  in  procuring  Indian  labourers.     Since  the 

*■  The  direct  ciistaacu  from  Wickie,  un  the  lierbice,  to  this  point  of  the  Canje,  is 
about  twenty-two  miles.  The  Canje  hence  pursues  its  course  to  the  northward,  and 
falls  into  tho  Berbice  immediately  to  the  north  of  New  Amsterdam. — £d. 
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colony  has  stopped  the  presents,  which  were  formerly  given  to  the 
Indians,  he  has  retired,  and  contents  himself  with  superintending 
the  affairs  of  his  own  relations,   and  those  who  ore  under  him,  at 

Phis  settlement,  which,  for  neatnes;  and  comfort,  surpasses  any 
I  have  ever  seen  l)efore,  and  vies  with  that  of  many  of  the  settlers. 
In  his  own  settlement  he  acts  as  supreme ;  nothing  must  be  done 
Hithout  his  knowledge  and  consent.  Heis  noted  for  his  gallantry, 
and  indulges  in  polygamy  like  the  rest  of  his  tribe.  He  has 
lately  taken  unto  bimself  a  young  bride,  distinguished  for  her 
Indian  cbarms,  and  who  on  the  present  occasion  was  dressed  as  a 
European ;  she  was  certainly  handsome ;  the  chief  kept  a.  strict 
watch  over  her.  His  feats  of  valour  and  villainy,  when  intent  on 
re-slocking  his  harem,  are  the  topics  of  conversation  for  the  country, 
March    28. — We    bade    adieu  to    Mr-    Dug^n;    and   having 

Iaelected  a  guide  among  Jandje's  auhjects.  to  inform  me  of  the 
names  of  streams  and  waters  in  our  descent  of  the  Bcrbice  from 
ibe  Wieronie  to  the  coast,  we  set  out,  our  progress  being  regulated 
fcy  the  tides.  I  was  anidous  to  procure  as  accurate  a  survey 
of  the  lower  river  Berbice  as  circumstances  and  time  would  permit 
■M.  I  used  withgjeat  advantage  the  well-knownmethod  of  surveying 
by  measuring  distances  by  sound,  which,  by  comparison,  I  found 
sufficiently  accurate,  and  1  have  thus  procured  a  number  of  data 
which,  checked  by  astronomical  observations,  may  prove  useful 
for  the  construction  of  a  topographical  map  of  the  river  on  a  large 
scale. 

On  our  descent  we  visited  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Nassau  and 
Old  Amsterdam,  the  former  capital  of  Berbice  :  the  streets  of  the 
latter  are  yet  to  be  traced  by  brick  pavements  :  there  is  little  to 
be  seen  of  the  fortifications,  which  arc  covered  with  hush  and 
grass,  and  we  did  not  feci  very  anxious  to  enter  into  a  close  in- 
vestigation, as  we  had  been  warned  to  beware  of  Labari,  and  other 
poisonous  snakes,  which  frequent  the  old  walls.  As  a  monument 
of  its  former  wealth,  a  single  dwelling  of  a  rich  proprietor  rises 
alone  out  of  the  present  surrounding  wilderness — ere  long  itself 
to  be  numbered  among  the  ruins  around.  The  glazed  and 
richly-ornamented  windows  are  shattered  in,  and  the  name  of  Bu.Kj 
which  in  ornamental  letters  and  flourishes  decorates  the  entrance, 
will  doubtless  soon  be  obliterated. 

I  March  30. — At  the  plantation  Mara,  on  the  river's  right,  or 
eastern  bank,  I  measured  a  base-line  to  determine  the  width,  and 
found  it  836  yards  wide  at  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
lea ;  its  average  depth  from  three  to  four  fathoms ;  the  current 
four  knots  an  hour.  We  reached  the  plantation  Rossfield,  on 
the  left  bank,  that  night,  and  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie :  it  is  in  lat.  6°  10'  N.  long.  57°  26i'  W. 
March  31. — After  an  absence  of  four  months  and  several  days, 
ve  arrived  this  afternoon  at  New  Amsterdam.     The  crowd  of 
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feelings  which  oppressed  my  heart  at  my  return  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  I  set  out.  On  reviewing  the  events 
which  had  occurred  since  the  bow  of  my  corial  was  turned  in  the 
contrary  direction — not  to  mention  the  rainy  weather,  want  of  pro- 
visions^ and  the  physical  obstacles  that  opposed  our  furtl^er  pro- 
gress— I  could  not  but  feel  that  we  were  returning  without  one  of 
our  companions;  and  however  conscious  that  on  all  occasions  I  had 
fully  done  my  duty,  and  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  still  the 
remembrance  of  the  loss  of  one  who  had  shared  all  our  perils  and 
privations  could  not  but  throw  a  damp  over  the  gratification  that 
we  naturally  felt  on  returning  from  the  solitudes  of  savage  life  to 
the  abode  of  civilized  man. 


Among  other  collections  in  natural  history  made  during  these 
two  expeditions  into  the  interior,  58  specimens  of  birds  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Corentyn  have  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum; 
400  other  specimens,  collected  on  the  Berbice,  have  unfortunately 
been  lost  on  board  a  vessel  during  the  late  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Also  a  collection  of  about  8000  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
consisting  of  nearly  400  species,  among  which  arc  several  kinds 
of  Lads,  the  rare  genus  Cleistes  of  Richard,  the  Mora  and 
Greenheart  trees,  of  which  so  little  has  hitherto  been  known,  a 
species  of  that  singular  genu  Balanophora,  and  many  other 
curious  plants. 

But  the  most  striking  object  discovered  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  a  gigantic  water  lily,  with  leaves  six  feet,  and  fragrant 
flowers  fifteen  inches,  in  diameter,  which,  at  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Schomburgk,  and  with  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  has 
been  dedicated  to  our  Sovereign  under  the  name  of 

Victoria  Regia. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  plant  called  Euryale 
Amazonica  by  Poppig,  who  met  with  it  on  the  river  Amazons ;  but 
it  is  a  distinct  genus  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Lindley,  who  has 
printed  for  private  distribution  a  short  account  of  it,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

[By  the  latest  accounts  from  Mr.  Schomburgk,  dated  Deme- 
rara,  Sept.  12,  1837,  we  learn  that  he  had  happily  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  was  again  to  start  on  the  following 
day  for  William  IV.'s  Cataract  on  the  Essequibo,  in  3°  14'  N. 
lat.,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  that  river  to  its  sources,  and 
then  to  continue  the  examination  of  the  range  of  mountains  called 
the  Sierra  Acaray,  believed  to  be  the  line  of  separation,  in  this 
part  of  South  America,  between  the  basins  of  the  Essequibo  and 
the  Amazons. 


S50  Mr.  ScnoMBimcK  on  the  River  Berbice. 

fec1iiig;s  which  oppressed  my  heart  at  my  return  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  with  which  I  set  out.  On  re«ewitig  the  events 
which  had  occurred  since  the  bow  uf  my  corial  was  turned  \a  the 
contrary  directiou^ — not  lo  mention  the  rainy  weather,  want  of  pro- 
visionSj  and  the  physical  obstacles  that  opposed  our  furtljer  pro- 
gress— I  could  not  but  feel  thai  we  were  returning  without  one  of 
our  companions;  and  however  conscious  thai  on  all  occasions  1  had 
fully  done  my  duty,  and  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost,  still  the 
remembrance  of  the  loss  of  one  who  had  shared  all  our  perils  and 
privations  could  not  but  throw  a  damp  over  the  gratiiication  that 
we  naturally  felt  on  returning  from  the  suhtudes  of  savage  life  to 
the  abode  of  civilized  man. 


Amon^:  other  collections  in  natural  history  made  during  these 
two  expeditions  into  the  interior,  08  specimens  of  birds  found  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Corentyn  have  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum; 
400  other  specimens,  collected  on  the  Berbice,  have  uid'ortunately 
been  lost  on  board  a  vessel  during  the  late  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Also  a  collection  of  alxtut  SOOO  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
consisting  of  nearly  400  species,  among  which  are  several  kindi 
of  LacU,  the  rare  genus  CleUtes  of  Richard,  the  Mora  and 
Greenheart  trees,  of  which  so  little  has  hitherto  been  known,  a 
species  of  that  singular  genu  Balanopkora,  and  many  other 
curious  plants. 

But  the  most  striking  object  discovered  in  the  vegelable  king- 
dom is  a  gigantic  water  lily,  with  leaves  six  feet,  and  fragrant 
flowers  fifteen  inches,  in  diameter,  which,  at  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Schomburgk,  and  with  Her  Majesty's  gracious  peimifisbn,  has 
been  dedicated  to  our  Sovereign  under  the  name  of 

Victoria  Reoia. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  plant  called  EuryaU 
Amastmicahy  Piippig.who  metmth  it  on  the  river  Amazons;  but 
it  is  a  distinct  genus  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Lindley,  who  has 
printed  for  private  distribution  a  short  accoimt  of  it,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

[Ry  the  latest  accounts  from  Mr.  Schomburgk,  dated  Deme- 
rara.  Sept.  12,  1837,  we  leain  that  he  had  happily  recovered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and  was  again  to  start  on  the  following 
day  for  William  IV.'s  Cataract  on  the  Essequibo,  in  3"  14'  N. 
lat.,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  that  river  to  its  sources,  and 
then  to  a>ntinue  the  examination  of  the  range  of  mountains  called 
the  Sierra  Acaray,  belieied  lo  be  the  line  of  separation,  in  this 
part  of  South  America,  between  the  basins  of  the  Essequibo  and 
the  AmasionE. 
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The  Jesuits  published  a  grammar  and  dictionary  •  of  it,  whidi 
were  used  in  tneir  celebrated  missions  in  Paraguay^  where^  at  t 
later  period,  this  once  warlike  people  submitted  themselves  with 
such  wonderful  docility  to  their  spiritual  sway. 

2  and  S.-^^Account  of  the  Journey  of  Don  Luis  de  la  Cruz  from^  the 
fort  of  Ballenar^  on  the  frontier  of  the  Province  of  Conceptum,  w 
Chile^  throuah  uhknoum  lands^  inhabited  by  Indians,  to  the  city 
of  Buenos  AyreSj  performed  in  the  year  1806. 

The  want  of  a  more  direct  means  of  communication  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Chile  had  long*  been 
felt,  and  at  the  beg^ning  of  the  present  century  the  goyemon  of 
those  countries  received  directions  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was 
practicable  to  open  a  shorter  passage  across  the  Pampas^  south 
of  the  old  beaten  track  between  the  two  capitals  by  Mendoxa. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  new  passes  over  the  Cordillera, 
and  amongst  them  that  of  Las  Damas,  which  it  was  said  might 
be  crossed  in  carriages. 

In  the  spring  of  1806,  an  expedition  was  planned  to  start  from 
the  frontier  fort  of  Ballenar^  near  Antuoo,  in  Chile,  direct  across 
the  continent.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Don  Luis  de  la 
Cruz,  who  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  its  success.  The 
intervening  country  was  in  the  nominal  possession  of  the  Peguen- 
ches  Indians  as  far  as  the  river  CudUeubu  (Atuel?),  b^ond 
which  the  Ranqueles  tribes  claimed  all  the  lands  to  the  frontiers 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  With  the  first  of  these  nations  the  people  of 
Chile  had  at  that  time  a  good  understanding,  and  the  principal 
caciques  were  in  consequence  easily  induced  to  undertake  to 
escort  the  expedition  so  far  as  their  jurisdiction  extended.  With 
their  aid,  and  his  own  party,  consisting  of  sixteen  })ersons,  officers 
and  men,  Cruz  started  from  Antuco  on  the  7th  of  April,  1806. 
On  the  sixth  day,  when  he  had  gone  about  eighteen  leagues  on 
his  journey,  he  arrived  at  the  river  Neuquen,  formed  by  many 
streams  from  the  Cordillera,  the  principal  of  which  appear  to  be 
the  Rinquilcubu,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  de  Pichachen, 
and  the  Cudileubu,  the  drain  of  many  smaller  rivers,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Cordillera  further  north.  The  Neuquen, 
from  the  junction  of  the  Cudileubu,  Cruz  says,  no  one  doubts  is 
navigable  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Rio  Negro,  and  thence  to 
the  sea. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  expedition  came  to  another  river,  calleil 
by  the  Indians  the  Cobuleubu,  described  to  be  as  large  as  the 
Neuquen,  and  which,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  Cruz  says  does 
not  unite  with  that  river,  but  after  a  long  bend  to  the  east -north- 
east, which  the  expedition  followed  for  several  days,  turns  again 
to  the  south,  and  runs  to  the  sea :  if  this  be  true,  it  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Colorado. 
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Sliil  fartlier  on,  and  when  the  exjiedition  bad  travelled,  accord- 
ing to  their  daily  measurement,  sevenly-four  leagues  from  Antuco, 
they  came  to  a  river  called  by  the  Indians  the  Chadileubu,  which 
ihey  described  to  be  joined  by  the  Diamante  about  five  leagues 
below  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  expedition,  and  farther  on  by 
the  Dcsoguadero,  which  they  also  soon  after  passed.  This  river, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Atuel;  more  to  the  south,  the  Indiana 
stated  it  to  be  lost  in  a  chain  of  lakes  resembling  those  of  Guana- 
cache  to  the  north  of  Mendoza, 

Cruz's  account  of  these  rivers  throws  much  new  light  u|>on  the 
hydrography  of  this  pai-t  of  the  Pampas,  and  will  doubtless  enable 
geographers  to  correct  many  errors  which  exist  in  the  maps  hitherto 
published. 

As  the  Chadileubu  was  the  nominal  boundary  of  the  lands  of 
the  Peguenches,  they  would  not  proceed  without  first  sending  an 
embassy  to  their  neighbours,  the  Ronqueles,  to  explain  the  object 
of  the  cxpeditbn;  nor  was  Cruz  backward  in  promising  them 
suitable  presents,  if  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Pe- 
guenches,  and  assist  in  conducting  his  party  safely  to  the  frontier 
of  Bucnus  AjTcs.  Their  leave  obtained,  the  espetlilion  pro- 
ceeded, and  striking  direct  across  the  Pampas  to  the  fort  of  Me- 
linque,  the  norlh-westem  point  of  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
they  arrived  there,  without  hinderance  or  accident,  on  the  forty- 
seventh  day  after  leaving  Antuco,  having  travelled,  accorthng  to 
their  measured  diatancc,  \f)6  leagues. 

Whilst  resting  from  their  fatigues  at  this  place,  some  straggling 
soldiers  galloped  in  from  Buenos  AjTes,  bringing  the  unlooked- 
fur  news  of  the  landing  of  General  Beresford's  little  army,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  capital  to  the  English  ;  the  Viceroy,  it  was 
said,  had  fled  to  Cordova,  and  thither  Cruz  proceeded,  after  dis- 
missing his  Indian  companions,  who  had  served  him  the  whole  way 
with  the  greatest  fidelity  anil  zeal,  and  who  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  him,  notwithstanding  his  inability,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  reward  them  as  he  had  promised  upon  his  arrival  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  at  discovery  made  during  the  rule  of 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America,  nor  did  the  power  of  the  mother 
country  survive  long  enough  to  permit  even  this  to  be  acted  U|M»n. 
The  very  journal  of  the  expedition  was  lost  sight  of,  and  but 
fur  Seiior  de  Angelis,  might  never  again  have  been  heard  of  It 
is  an  interesting  volume,  and  amongst  other  descriptions,  cont:iins 
a  minute  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Peguenchea, 
which  seem  to  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  Araueaninn  nation 
from  which  they  are  evidently  sprung,  and  of  which  a  full  account 
has  been  given  by  Molina. 

In  describing  the  physical  features  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  Cruz  mokes  many  observations  highly  interest- 
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inp  in  a  ^eolopeal  point  of  view.  He  was  greatly  attuck,  amoof 
nttier  things,  with  the  abundance  uf  fossil  marine  remaiiu  In  I 
the  vallies  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  Coal,  he  sal 
is  to  be  met  with  after  passing  the  Neuquen;  probably  of  U 
same  sort  as  that  which  has  long  been  known  to  esist  on  the  oppa> 
site  side  of  the  Cordillera,  on  the  sea  coast ;  and  inexbanMiUl 
deposits  of  Bait. 
4.  Falkner'B  Accminl  of  Patagonia,  originally  ptihHshed  in  EngUtk.  * 

This  curiims  work,  wliich  is  now  scarce  and  rarely  to  be  I 
with,  contains  the  only  description  hitherto  published  of  the  CouHi 
try  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Ayres,  upon  which  any  reliance  can  b 
placed.  The  author  wns  a  Jesuit,  who,  after  passing  nearly  foi^ 
years  of  his  life  in  the  unknown  regions  he  describes,  upon  tM 
expulsion  of  his  order  from  South  America,  returned  to  his  nativi^ 
country,  and  published  this  Ixiuk.  One  of  his  objects  was  to  p<Mll 
out  how  vulnerable  were  the  King  of  Spain's  possessions  in  tboi 
parts ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  (as  will  be  seen  by  other  document 
in  this  collection)  that  Lis  obser^'alions  upon  this  subject  induct 
the  Spanish  government  to  found  several  settlements  soon  ttiXi 
its  Appearance,  upon  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  of  which  the  onl 
one  now  remaining  is  that  on  the  Rio  Negro. 

That  the  work  should  ne<er  before  have  appeared  in  the SpanU 
language,  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain 
and  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  people  of  South  Ame 
from  acquiring  correct  knowledge  ei'cn  of  their  own  country. 

Our  readers  will  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  library  of  the  Societe 
in  the  original  language. 

5.  CoUeclion  of  Doaimenli  relalin^  to  the  City  of  the  Ctesars  (ft 
lot  Caiares),  svpposcd  h  exist  m  the  Andes,  south  of  Vatdivia. 

The  history  of  the  supposed  city  of  the  Ctrsars  seems  almost  I 
repetition  in  a  more  southern  region  of  the  fabulous  account  of  ^ 
Dorado,  excepting  tliat  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  ttM| 
existence  of  Los  Ca-*ares  is  so  positive  and  circumstaotial  as  to  di 
away  with  much  of  the  wonder  that  such  a  tale  should  have  itn 
)>used  not  only  on  tbe  vulgar,  but  on  some  of  the  most  learned  o 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  upon  the  court  of  Spain  itself,  during  tin 
best  part  of  two  centuries.  The  least  extravagant  of  the  account! 
given  of  thin  people  represented  them  as  inhabiting  a  city  builf 
some  distance  south  of  Valdivia,  about  a  couple  of  leagues  from 
the  sea,  upon  an  island  called  Payeque,  in  a  lake  in  the  Cordil- 
lera:— it  was  described  as  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  aw 
to  be  defended  by  artillery: — the  houses  to  be  of  stone,  and 
roofed  afier  the  fashion  of  Old  Sjiain,  and  tlie  churches  rich  aw' 
full  of  silver  i)rnauienls: — in  their  houses  ihe  people,  who  wen 
described  as  of  a  fair  complexion  and  habited  like  EuFopennSj 
were  served  by  Indians  whom  they  had  reduced  to  Christianity  :• 
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fte  snowy  Cordillera  hid  them  to  the  north  and  west,  but  to  the 
south  and  east  lay  extensive  plains  which  were  covered  with  their 
herds  and  flocks,  and  laid  nut  in  o)rn'fie1dB  and  ^rdens.  Many 
witnesses  swore  to  the  truth  of  this  description,  to  which  others 
made  the  most  marvellous  additiuos. 

Various  were  the  conjectures  not  only  u  to  the  precise  place 
where  this  people  was  to  be  found,  but  as  to  whence  they  could 
have  come  : — some  believed  them  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  Spa- 
niards who  had  fled  from  Osorno  and  the  other  cities  on  that  part 
of  the  coast,  destroyed  by  the  Araucanians  in  1599  ;  others,  that 
they  were  the  crews  of  ships  known  to  have  been  lost  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  but  none  seemed  to  doubt  the  fart  of  their 
existence. 

So  lately  as  1781.  the  court  of  Spain  was  strongly  urged  to 
take  some  steps  lo  ascertain  whether  they  were  not  still  to  be 
found  ;  and  the  governor  of  Chile  was  in  consequence  ordered  to 
collect  and  report  uiwn  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  existed 
upon  the  subject.  This,  we  are  tuld,  consisted  of  no  less  than 
nme  volumes  of  depositions  and  other  documentary  evidence. 
The  fiscal's  report  upon  which  has  been  printed  at  full  length  by 
Senor  de  Angelis.  and  sums  up  after  a  prolix  analysis  of  the  tes- 
timony of  every  individual  witness  in  the  terms  following  ; — "  Con- 
sidering such  a  mass  of  evidence,  there  appears  no  room  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  settlement,  either  of  Spaniards  or  strangers,  in 
the  Cordillera,  towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn ; 
and  though  there  may  be  some  difference  in  the  accounts  given 
by  the  1  iidians  as  to  the  precise  spot  on  which  they  have  been  seen, 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  iStc.  Sue." 

!t  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  court  of  Spain  thought  fit 
to  move  farther  in  the  matter,  and  the  whole  story  is  now  as  gene- 
rally (lisbelieved  as  it  was  once  credited. 

Without  running  into  either  of  these  extremes,  we  think  the 
temporary  sojourn  and  occasional  visits  of  Europeans  to  those  parts 
of  the  coast  where  their  appearance  was  a  novelty  lo  the  nalivps, 
and  may  have  created  exaggerated  impressions  upon  a  simple 
race,  may  account  for  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  Los  Cstsares. 

Voyages  of  discovery,  shipwrecks,  attempts  at  colonization,  buc- 
caneering, sealing  and  whaling  expeditions,  may  all  have  conlri- 
buled  to  establish  the  belief  that  strange  people  were  upon  the 
coast,  who  being  in  reality  but  casual  visitors,  no  one  afterwards 
could  find. 

6.  Account  of  a  Vofjage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  explore  the  Coast  of 
Patagonia  ai  far  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  1745.  By  the 
Jesuit  Patliera  Quiroga  and  Cardiel;  by  order  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty. 

The  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  examine  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  any  suitable  ixiint  on 
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wliich  to  found  a  setlloment,  and  avowedly  originated  in  the  alonlt 
created  by  the  appoai-ance  of  the  account  of  Anson's  voyage.  It 
contains  some  information  respecting  the  general  aspect  of  the 
coast  in  question,  and  the  determination  of  several  points  by  ob- 
servation, which  the  fathers  state  had  not  been  correctly  laij 
down  hy  former  navigators.  Off  the  river  of  Santa  Cruz  they 
were  nearly  lost,  which  leads  them  to  remark  ujwn  the  great 
alteration  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the  depth  of  water  in 
that  river  since  it  was  first  discovered,  and  they  quole  authorities 
to  show,  that  in  former  times  large  ships  could  safely  enter  it, 
whereas  when  they  were  there  it  was  blix'ked  up  hy  dangerous 
sand-banks,  upon  which  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwTeck.  They 
point  out  some  errors  in  tbe  account  given  in  Anson's  voyage, 
and  by  other  foreigners,  of  the  country  about  San  Julians,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  existence  of  a  large  river  laid  down  in  the  uM 
maps,  and  having  its  sources  in  a  lalie  forty  or  fifty  leagues  inland, 
applying  somewhat  dryly,  though  perhaps  deservedly,  to  the  au- 
tliors  of  such  wilful  mistakes  the  old  Spanish  adage — "  d  tuengaw 
tierrta,  lucngas  mentiras !  "  The  latitudes  given  of  San  Juliana, 
Port  Desire,  and  Santa  Cruz,  differ  only  a  few  seconds  from  the 
more  recent  observations  by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ship 

7,  Project  for  extending  (/w  Fronlters  of  Buenos  Ayres  lo  Oie  RUcr 
Negro,  dy  Captain  ifndisno.  To  which  u  added,  the  Diary  of  a 
Journey  made  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  City  of  Talca,  in  Chile  ; 
by  the  Scncires  Zamudio  and  Si^nvillac.     1805. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers.  Captain  Undiano  points  out  tbe 
advanlnge  which  might  result  from  adopting  the  line  of  the  Dia- 
mante or  Neuquen  to  its  junction  with  the  Negro,  and  thence  from 
that  river  to  the  sea,  as  the  boundaries  to  the  south  of  the  provinces 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza,  thereby  inclosing,  as  he 
says,  ]G,000  square  leagues  of  the  best  land  in  the  world  ;  which,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  few  fortified  jwinls,  might  be  easily  secured 
from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  miserable  Indian  tribes  which 
now  wander,  as  he  says,  like  gipsies  over  those  parts  of  the  country. 
Ilis  opinions  are  grounded  upon  having  been  employed  against 
the  Indians  in  1784,  in  pursuit  of  whom  he  had  passed  hy  the 
rivers  Diamante  and  Atuel,  and  had  been  nearly  as  far  south  as 
the  junction  of  the  Neuquen  to  the  Negro,  described  by  Villarinn. 
His  paper  affords,  therefore,  some  additional  data  as  to  the  course 
of  that  river,  with  which  we  ore  so  imperfectly  acquaintc<1. 

Zamudio 'a  itinerary  is  valuable  to  the  geographer,  and  gives  the 
distances  minutely  from  place  to  place,  along  a  line  of  road  pass- 
ing from  liucnos  Ayres  hy  Melinque  ;  the  fort  of  San  Jose,  near 
ihe  lake  Bcvedero,  south  of  San  Luis ;  Corocorlo,  on  the  river 
Tunuyan  ;  along  the  aturse  of  that  river  to  the  fort  of  San  Carlos  ; 
and  thence  by  that  of  San  Rafael,  on  the  Diamante.     ZamndtH 
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entered  the  Cordillera  by  a  valley,  through  which  ran  the  head 
walera  (manantiales)  of  the  river  Atuel,  which  let!  him  to  the 
pass  of  the  Planchon,  where  he  describes  the  Cordillera  at  its 
summit,  instead  of  broken  and  precipitous  as  might  he  expected, 
to  he  a  table  land,  as  level  and  easy  to  be  crossed  as  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres  ; — descending-  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Valle 
Grande,  he  passed  the  Rio  Claro  at  Qucsara,  and  reached  Talca 
after  a  journey  of  388  leagues, 

8.  Memoir  on  ihc  Sf>anUli  Setllentenis  on  the  Coast  of  Patagonia, 
droKit  up  for  the  information  of  the  Marquis  of  Loreto,  Viceroy 
of  Buenoi  Ayres,  liy  Don  Francisco  de  Viedma,  Su'perintendent 
nfthe  said  Settlements.     1184. 

This  paper  treats  of  a  subject  which  might  have  been  of  consi- 
derable consequence  (had  the  author's  opinion  been  adopted)  t(» 
Spanish  interests  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  several  settlements  formed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  east 
coast  of  Patagonia,  from  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Sarmicnto, 
to  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  San  Jose,  Port  Desire,  and  San 
Julians,  in  1788  ;  and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  subsequent 
nhundonment.  Viedma,  who  had  had  the  general  superintend 
enco  of  those  establishments,  and  had  watched  their  progress  and 
prospects  with  great  interest,  deplores  the  policy  which  induced 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  give  them  up  at  the  moment,  he  says, 
when  their  capabilities  and  utility  were  becoming  apparent.  In- 
do]iendently  of  other  important  political  considerations,  he  had 
looked  to  them  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  Spain,  from  the  whale 
and  seal  fisheries  on  those  coasts,  which  they  might  have  com- 
manded, and  which  other  nations  have  since  reape<l  the  benefit  of. 
They  promised  also  to  Buenos  Ayres  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
salt,  an  article  of  first  necessity  there  in  the  preparation  of  the 
staple  articles  of  export.  He  quotes  the  example  of  the  colony 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  established  at  the  same  time,  and  the  only  one 
which  had  not  been  broken  up,  to  show  that  it  was  perfectly 
within  the  power  of  the  settlers  to  prondc  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence, and  that  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  either  the  climate 
or  soil  was  unfit  for  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Speaking  of  that  colony,  viz.,  on  the  Negro,  he  strongly  urges 
the  importance  of  keeping  it  up,  and  shows  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  may  ultimately  result  from  Villarino's  discovery  that 
that  rii  er  affords  a  navigable  communication  across  the  continent 
to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  over  against  Valdivia;  and  he  urges  the 
formation  of  military  posts  upon  it,  and  especially  at  the  great 
pass  frequented  by  the  Indians  near  the  island  of  Choleechel,  as 
ihe  best  means  of  preventing  the  predatory  incursions  of  those 
savages  against  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  this  Viedma  only  repeals  the  opinion  given  by  ^'iUarino,  and 
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often,  nt  subsequent  periods,  urgwl  hy  others  with  the  like  result 
til  no  purpose.  It  is  only  now  more  tbanlialf  a  century  afterward* 
that  precisely  the  same  remedy  for  the  same  evil  appears  to  be 
the  only  effectual  one,  and  that  General  Rosas,  the  Governor 
nf  Buenos  Ayres,  is  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  suggested  by 
Viedma. 

To  must  of  uur  readers,  the  historical  fact  tlutl  there  ever  ex- 
isted any  Kuixijiean  establishments  on  the  txiast  of  Patagonia  wiU« 
we  believe,  be  entirely  new. 

Volume  II. 

9.  Description  of  Potosi  and  its  Dependencies,  in  1787,  by  (he 
Governor,  Dou  Juau  del  Pino  Moorique. 

Seuor  de  Angelis  obsei*ves,  that  no  authentic  history  of  this 
celebrated  rity,  whi>se  mines  have  enriched  the  world,  has  ever 
been  before  pubhshed.  This  account  of  it  was  written  in  1787, 
by  one  of  its  governors,  and  goes  back  as  far  as  tlie  first  discovery 
of  its  mineral  treasures  in  the  year  1546.  It  comprises,  also,  a  ' 
description  of  the  districts  of  Porco,  Chayanta,  Chicbas,  Lipes> 
and  Atacama,  wliicli  formed  part  of  the  intendency  of  Potosi ;  the 
whole  jurisdiction  comprised  in  which  he  calculates  to  have  been 
little  short  of  6U0  leagues  in  circumference.  The  population  then 
amounted  to  2 16,8?  I  si>uU,  of  which  24,200  resided  in  the  city  of 
Potosi.  But  Potosi  had  then  lost  much  of  its  original  importance. 
In  161 1,  the  editor  observes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  alone  were 
estimated  at  150,000,  From  the  discovery  of  the  mines  to  1783, 
the  quantity  of  silver,  on  which  the  King's  duties  were  pwd  there, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  820,513,89^  dollars;  and  it' 
was  supposed  that  nearly  as  much  more  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
mines  which  had  not  been  brought  Ui  account. 

The  extravagance  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  in  propor- 
tion to  their  wealth.  The  celebration  of  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  said  to  liave  cost  them  eight  millions ;  and  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Third,  no  less  than 
six  millions  of  dollar*.  Of  the  fortunes  of  some  individuals,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  frmn  the  fact  of  the  marriage -portbn  of  a 
daughter  of  General  Mexia  amounting  to  a  million  of  dollars  (in 
1612)  :  SLnd  of  anolheryoung  lady,  a  daughter  of  a  General  Perera, 
a  few  years  before,  to  2,300,000  dollars.  The  waste  of  human 
life  in  bringing  these  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was 
frightful,  and  depopulated  sixteen  extensive  provinces,  the  on^ 
fortunate  native  inhabitants  of  which  were  subjected  to  the  Mita — 
an  Indian  word  but  too  significant  of  tlic  part  wtiicti  all  m  tarn 
were  obliged  to  take  in  this  unwholesome  labour. 

10.  Hiilory  of  Paraguay,  tht  Provinces  of  La  Mata  and  Turumant 
by  the  Jesuit  Father  Guevara,     Vol.  I. 

Guevara  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  oi  the  Jesuit  iaXLasm, 
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anti  woB  the  contemporary  and  associate  of  Falkner  and  Dobriz- 
hutier,  whose  works  upon  South  America  hare  been  published  In 
our  own  language.  The  present,  which  is  a  much  more  com- 
prchenaive  work,  would  be  ((uite  as  interesting,  if  translated,  to 
English  readers.  It  gives  a  general  description  and  history  of 
Paraguay  and  the  provinces  of  La  Plain,  from  their  first  discovery 
down  to  the  year  1621.  tn  a  second  volume  Guevara  completed 
the  historical  part  to  his  own  time ;  but  on  the  expulsion  of  his 
order  from  South  America,  the  manuscript  was  transmitted  to 
Sjiain  by  the  Viceroy,  Bucarelli,  who  it  is  said  had  received  ex- 
press orders  to  secure  it ;  such  importance  did  the  ruling  powers 
in  the  mother  country  attach  to  its  suppression.  The  volume 
which  escaped,  and  which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  is 
divided  into  two  books ;  the  first  descriptive  of  the  government, 
munners,  and  customs  of  the  original  Indian  inhabitants  of  the 
country — with  some  account  of  its  natural  history :  the  second, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  contains  the  history  of  t)ic 
several  governments  of  the  Spanish  commanders  who  succeeded 
each  other  from  1513  to  1620,  A  subsequent  compiler  has 
added  a  succinct  notice  of  those  who  followed,  down  to  the  last  of 
the  viceroys,  Cisneros,  with  whom,  in  1810,  concluded  the  rule  of 
Spain  hi  that  part  of  South  America.  The  whole  affords  mate- 
rials of  interest  to  the  historian. 

Guevara  has  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  generally  received  opi- 
nion, that  a  race  of  giants  once  inhabited  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
in  proof  of  which  he  refers  to  their  bones,  so  often  inet  with  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  about  the  river  Carcarana, 
south  of  Santa  Fe.  In  our  days,  science  has  corrected  this  error, 
and  shown  that  the  bones  in  question  are  not  human,  but  belonged 
to  the  lost  species  of  the  mastodon  and  megatherium. 

11.  The  Argentina,  or  Conquest  of  the  Province  of  La  Plata,  an 
HUioriccU  Poem,  by  the  Archdeacon  Martin  del  Barcocentenera. 
1601. 

The  Argentina  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Araucanaof  ErciUa, 
being  a  rhyming  chronicle,  as  the  editor  calls  it,  of  the  '  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata.'  The  author,  like 
GrciUa,  though  a  priest  instead  of  a  soldier,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  he  relates,  and  passed 
twenty-four  years  in  various  parts  of  the  countries  he  describes; 
He  has  recorded  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  except 
on  his  authority.  This  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  \-olume 
of  ■■  Barcia's  Historiadores  Primitivos  d<;  las  ludlas  ;"  but  Angelis 
■ays,  with  so  many  errors,  that  he  has  had  no  hesitation  in  giving^ 
another  version  of  it.  It  is  now  accompanied  by  a  collection  of 
notesj  which  add  greatly  to  iti  valae. 


12.  DcsmpUonof  ihe River  Paraguay,  from  the  mmtth  ofiheRieer 
Xauru  to  its  junction  tciJ/t  the  Parana.  By  the  Jesuit  Father 
QuJroga. 

Fatbcr  Quiroga,  tUe  author  of  this  valuable  geographical  docii- 
ment.is  the  same  who  accompanied  the  expedition  sent  to  survey 
the  coasts  of  Patagonia  in  1745  (noticed  in  No.  ft  of  this  collec- 
tion). He  was  subsequently  selected  to  determine  the  geogniphi* 
cal  position  of  the  seieral  missions  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para^uav,  and 
to  lay  down  a  map  of  that  coimtry,  which  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1753,  by  Franceschclli.  "  One  of  ihc  ino«t  in- 
correct portions  of  this  map,"  observes  the  editor,  "was  ihccouraa 
of  the  river  Paraguny;"  and  it  was  precisely  that  which  Quirogs 
had  shortly  aflcrwards  an  opportunity  of  setting  right,  being  ap- 
pointed in  1752  to  accompany  Flores,  the  Spanish  commissioner 
charged  to  set  up  the  boundary  mark  nt  tlic  mouth  of  the  Xauru, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  signed  at  Madrid  in  1750, 

The  result  of  his  observations  on  this  occauon  was  adopted  by 
Don  Luis  de  la  Cruz,  in  bis  great  map  of  South  America,  pul>- 
lisbed  at  Madrid  in  1775. 

As  Quiroga's  paper  is  only  to  be  found  in  Morelli's  Latin  cdi* 
tion  of  Charlevoix,  we  shall  give  a  few  quotations  from  it. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  describes  the  course  of  the  river  Para-' 
guav,  from  its  sources  to  its  junction  with  the  Parana,  stating  ibe 
positions  of  the  mouths  of  all  the  principal  rivers  which  flow  into 
it  from  the  Xauri'i  in  l(i°25'.  Below  the  Xauru,  he  says,  the 
Paraguay  divides  into  two  considerable  branches,  the  principal  ons 
running  in  a  narrow  but  deep  channel  through  the  Xarayes  (and 
it  was  through  this  that  Quiniga  himself  passed):  the  other  branch 
fluns  some  leagues  to  the  westward. 

Farther  down  the  Porrudos  joins  it  in  lat.  !  7°  5'2',  and  other 
ively  as  follows,  viz. : — 


The  Tepoti  ii 
The  Corrientes  in 
The  GuHramhare  ii 
The  Ipaneguazu  in 
The  Ipsm^mini  in 


22  2 

23  8 

23  28 

24  4 


The  Xexui  in 
Tlic  Quarepoti  in 
The  Ibobt  in 
The  Mboica^in 
The  Salado  in 


24"  1' 
24  23 
24  29 
24    56 


The  city  of  Assumption  he  places  in  26°  17'  15"  lat.,  and 
long.  58°  5'  W.  of  Greenwich,  though,  he  says,  according  to 
others,  it  is  in  23°  16'  lat.,  and  58°  7'  long.  A  little  below  it 
the  Pilcomayo  runs  into  the  Paraguay  from  the  Cbaco,  by  three 
mouths.  The  mouth  of  the  Tehiquari  is  in  26°  35'.  The  13er- 
inejo  joins  in  lat  26°  54',  eleven  leagues  direct  disLnnce  from  ths 
city  of  Corrientes,  where  the  junction  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
takes  place  in  lat.  27°  27',  long.  58°  22'  \V.  of  Greenwich. 

In  the  subsequent  chapter  tlie  several  Indian  tribes  met  wit 
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upon  the  shores  of  these  rivers  &re  described,  as  well  as  tLc  physi- 
cal fnaturcs  of  the  country  passed  hy ;  and  tlie  paper  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  provinces  of  Cuyaba  and  Mattogri>sso, 
thnir  gold  and  diamond  mines,  and  other  productions,  and  of  the 
inland  na\igation  by  which  the  Portuguese  from  San  Pablo  reach 
those  districts. 

13.  Diary  of  the  Navigation  and  Survey  of  the  River  TebiquaH ; 
a  posthumous  work  of  Don  Felix  de  Azara.     1785. 

Everything  of  Azara's  is  valuable.  The  lillc  of  this  paper 
hardly  does  justice  to  it :  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  "  Month's 
Excursion  in  Paraguay."  The  author  started  from  Assumption  by 
the  rood  which  leads  to  Villa  Bica  in  the  interior,  thence  passing 
by  Cosapa,  he  reached  Yuti,  where  bo  embarked  in  a  canoe,  to 
follow  the  river  Tchiquari  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Paraguay. 
He  returned  on  horseback  by  the  road  which  skirts  the  left  bank 
of  that  river — a  difficult  and  piunful  undertaking  at  the  time  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  river  and  the  inundation  of  all  the  country 
along  its  banks.  In  these  swamps  the  musquitocs  and  innumera- 
ble venomous  insects  drove  Imth  men  and  horses  almost  mad. 
Man  to  live  in  these  repons  should  be  amphibious,  and  armed 
like  the  caymans  and  crocodiles.  Azara's  object  was  to  lay  down 
correctly  the  position  of  every  place  he  passed  through,  and  every 
feature  of  the  country  he  could  observe  with  any  tolerable  accu- 
racy from  a  distance. 

His  ilaily  ohsen'ations  are  given  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
and  are  quite  suflicient  to  enable  the  geographer  to  map  by  them 
B  considerable  portion  of  Paraguay  Proper.  The  possibility  of 
na^^gating  the  Tcbiquari,  which  was  verified,  was  of  iraporlance, 
inasmuch  as  the  upper  part  of  that  river  is  situated  near  some 
forests  where  the  ct'lcbrated  Paraguay  tea  is  cut — the  great  article 
of  export  from  Paraguay.  To  send  it  down  the  Tebiquari  was, 
if  possible,  nbriously  the  easiest  way  of  conveying  it  to  the 
Paraguay,  instead  of  by  the  overland  road  to  Assumption,  as  hud 
been  the  custom  previously.  Much  valuable  timber  is  cut  on  its 
banks,  and  floated  down  by  it,  to  be  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

From  Yuti,  where  Azara  embarked,  it  required  thirteen  days 
to  reach  the  Paraguay,  in  a  canoe  ;  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
being  extremely  tortuous. 

His  description  of  that  place  may  aene  as  a  sample  of  the 
other  Indian  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  where  the  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Jesuits  was  then  still  in  a  great  measure 
in  operation  ;  the  main  [hfTerence  consisting  in  the  Indians  work- 
ing on  their  own  account,  instead  of  for  the  community.  The 
administration  of  the  place  was  committed  to  a  corregidor,  with 
other  auxiliary  ofBcers  :  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
order,  and  to  flog  them  when  necessary ;  but  he  was  not  per- 
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mitted  to  inflict  more  than  fifty  lasbes.  Hia  tloputies,  tbeaLcaldes, 
could  unly  gu  as  far  a>  six.  Two  of  tltc  uklest  of  the  Indians  i 
visited  every  muitting  the  house*  of  the  rest,  to  see  who  were  sick  4 
and  required  assistance,  which  it  was  their  business  to  adminiater  1 
— an  office,  says  Azara,  much  in  request,  inasmuch  as  the  holders  1 
of  it  had  always  the  means  of  taking  good  care  of  themselves. 

The  dress  of  the  women  was  a  single  ^rment,  like  a  long 
chemise,  called  tipoy :  the  widows  wore  it  hlack,  and  the  g'irLs 
and  married  women  white,  their  long  hair  hanging  down  tbeir 
backs.  The  men  wore  the  poncho  and  dress  of  the  gauchos  uf 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  went  about  with  arrows  and  spears,  a  custom 
witibli  they  appear  to  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  wbo 
were  constantly  at  war  with  tUetr  neigblwurs. 

Their  principal  occupation  is  cutting  and  preparing  the  Verba 
or  tea,  of  which,  in  the  year  Azora  was  amongst  them,  the  pcopla 
of  Yuti  alone  had  collected  16,600  arrobas,  or  about  40U,0OOlbs. 

Volume  III. 
14.  GeofjTaplUcal  and  StalUticai  Account  of  lite  Intendency  of  Sanf  a 
Cruz  tie  In  Siena.     By  Don  Fmncisco  clc  Viedma,  the  Governor. 

1788. 

The  editor  cnmmences  his  remnrks  r)n  this  work  by  observing 
how  vast  a  portion  of  the  American  continent  is  yet  unknowD ;  and 
how  much  is  wanting  to  complete  our  knowledge  even  of  its  loadi 
ing  get^raphical  features.      Of  this,  the  country  here  described 
may  be  quoted  as  a  striking  example  : — situateil  in  the  midst  of 
mountain  chains,  difficult  of  access,  far  from  the  sea-coast,  withuut    • 
commercial   relations,  and  only  in  contact  with  the   uncivilized    1 
tribes  of  the  adjoining  regions,  its  name  hardly  ligures  in  oar 
maps  ;  and  yet  it  is  extensive  and  populous,  and  abounds  in  tbo 
choicest  of  nature's  gifts ;  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  cotton,  honey, 
indigo,  are  some  of  its  productions,  whilst  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
are  full  of  mineral  treasures.     The  Spaniards  found  in  it  nume- 
rous native  tribes,  whose  caciques  were  richly  habited,  and  lived    , 
in  luxury  : — the  crowns  and  the  armlets,  and  the  cups  of  gold  and    1 
silver  which  Cabot  sent  to  Charles  V.,  and  which  led  to  the  mis-     1 
nomer  of  "the  River  Plate,"  were  part  of  the  booty  which  had 
been  collected  by  Alexis  fiarciti  in  these  regions.      But  whatever    ' 
may  have  been  the  wealth  and  industry  of    the  natives  in  those 
days,  it  soon  disappeared  under  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors,  and  the 
enervated  half-cast  race  which  grew  up  with  no  excitement  to  im- 
prove their  cimdition  under  the    Spanish  colonial  system,    were 
content  to  sleep  away  their  lives  under  a  tropical  sun,  in  a  state 
little  better  than  perpetual  idleness. 

When  Viedma  was  appointed  governor-intendant,  about  1787,    ■ 
of  Santa  Crns  de  la  Sierra,  he  was  greatly  struck  with  its  c 
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biliti«s,  if  properly  ndministci-ed ;  and  mUtU  of  the  work  now 
before  us  comprises  an  investigation  into  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system,  and  his  suggestions  for  a  better  government,  whicli.  by 
stimulating  Dative  industry,  might  lead  to  Ike  development  of  ilie 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country.  He  was  the  same  indivi- 
dual who  had  jjrevirtusiy  superintended  the  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Patagonia,  and  whose  report  is  noticed  in  No.  8  of  this 
collection.     He  might  as  well  have  preached  to  the  winds. 

But  things  are  at  Inst  changed  in  that  part  of  the  world  :  the 
people  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  which  kept  them  down,  and 
henceforward  their  prospecls  depend  upor)  themselves.  The 
editor  truly  observes,  that  at  present  they,  and  all  the  new  states 
of  America,  are  but  in  their  infancy; — give  them  but  time 
to  pass  the  crisis  produce<l  by  the  sudden  and  entire  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  their  institutions  and  it  may  be  fairly  expected 
that  their  pn^ess  will  be  rapid : — no  one  can  calculate  their 
future  destinies,  but  all  may  see  that  they  contain  within  them 
the  elements  of  prosperity  : — Europe  will  be  provided  from  them 
with  many  a  valuable  production  now  unknown  ;  and  the  day  may 
come  when  the  sugars  of  Cuico,  the  coffee  of  Huanuco,  and  the 
cocoa  of  Moxos  and  Apolobamba  will  rival  those  of  Brazil,  Gua- 
yaquil, and  Caraccos.  Nor  is  this  an  idle  or  groundless  specu- 
lation :  a  learned  naturalist,  Hacnke,  who  resided  many  years  in 
those  parts,  has  shown  they  are  not,  as  had  been  long  sup- 
jMised,  excluded  by  nature  from  the  possibility  of  earning  on  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  :  he  has  shown 
tlwl  there  are  navigable  rivers — the  Beni,  the  Mannore.  and 
the  [tcnes,  with  their  affluents — by  which  their  produce  may  be 
carried  into  the  great  river,  the  Madera,  and  flimted  down  the 
Marafion,  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic.  Hacnke's  invaluable  papor 
on  this  subject  was  printed  in  volume  V.  of  our  journal,  and  may 
be  usefully  referred  to  as  illustrative  of  the  hydrography  of  the 
country  described  by  Viedma.  He  liiinself,  on  the  other  hand, 
jMiints  out  the  possibility  of  a  southern  passage,  or  road,  across 
the  flat  country  from  Santa  Cruz  to  the  Parapiti,  and  ihence  to 
the  Pilcomayo,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  navigable  the  whole  way  tu  its  junction  with  the 
PM-aguay,  opposite  lo  Assumption. 

ThuB,  either  by  the  Maranon  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  pro- 
duce of  Santa  Cruz  may  find  on  outlet  which  may  make  the  iulia- 
bilaulfi  of  those  countries  hereafter  a  commercial  j>eaplc,  though 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  continenu 

In  Viedma's  time  the  Government  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  now 
forms  an  important  portion  of  the  new  republic  of  Bolivia,  ex- 
tended from  lat.  IGP  38'  to  20^  S.  lat.,  and  comprised  the  depart- 
iuent«  of  Cochabumba  (the  capitalj,  Clisa,  Misque,  Yallc  Grande, 
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and  Santa  Cruz.  and  the  less  important  districts  of  SacaW,  Arquf, 
Tnpiacari,  and  Havopaya. 

Of  the  several  t^iwns  in  each  department,  and  their  respective 
populnlion  (liWded  into  casts,  Vieilma  gives  a  minute  ilcscription, 
setting;  forth  the  natural  productions  and  capabilities  of  each. 

He  places  the  situation  of  Orupesa  or  Cocliabamba.  the  capital, 
in  lat.  17°  22'  33".  It  stands  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Cor- 
(hllcra,  which  is  liable  to  be  inundated  during  the  periodical 
rains,  whence  its  name  of  Cochabamba,  or  Cocha-pompa,  which 
signifies  a  marshy  plain.  The  climate,  he  says,  is  temperate  and 
healthy,  for,  though  in  a  tropical  latitude,  such  is  the  elevation  uf 
the  whole  country  that  the  Cordillera  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
capt  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  houses,  which  are  large  and  convenient,  are  biult  of  un- 
bumt  bricks,  and  thatched  with  straw  ;  some  of  the  best  of  them 
have  two  stories :  the  churches  and  convents  are  numerous  and 
well-endowed  :  the  inhabitants  were  then  estimated  at  upwards 
of  22,00<) ;  they  spoke  the  Quichua  language,  ami  even  many  of 
the  ladies  of  the  better  class  did  not  understand  Spanish. 

The  poi>ulation  of  the  whole  province  amounted  to  above  1 80,000 
souls ;  the  labouring  part  of  which  were  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  euarsc  cotton  cloths,  called  iucuyos,  for  which,  at 
that  period,  there  was  a  great  demand,  not  only  in  all  the  adjotnins 
pro\incei,  hut  in  those  extending  to  Buenos  A}Tes.  The  annuu 
value  of  the  imjwrts  and  exports  of  the  whole  inlendency  Vied^ 
ma  shows,  even  then,  was  equal  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half' 
of  dollars. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  interesting  description  of  the  mil- 
siuns  in  the  provinces  of  Mosos  and  Chiquitos. 

15.  Some  Accmini  of  the  Province  of  Tarija.  By  Don  J.ian  dd 
Pino  Manrique,  Governor  of  Potosi ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Spanish' 
Minister  Don  JosiJ  Galvez.    1185. 

The  notice  of  this  paper  would  be  more  in  its  place  after  tbtf 
description  of  Potosi   (No.  9),   hy  the  same  writer. 

Tarija  is  at  present  the  frontier  province  of  the   Bolivian  Re* 
public  towards  the  south.    Manrique  describes  it  as  consisting  of  ■ 
succession  of  charming  valleys,  with  a  delightful  climate  and  fruit- 
ful soil ;  in  no  part  of  America,  he  says,  hnd  he  seen  any  cotmtr^ 
to  be  compared  with  this.     Com,  maize,  the  yerba-mate  of  Para- 
guay,  the  cora,  flax,  and  every  necessary  of  life  are  produced  there 
in  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  such  is  the  increase  of  the  naUva 
population  in  cons wjuc nee,  that  great  numbers  yearly  emigrate 
settle  in  the  lands  farther  south,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Tucuma 
But  with  all  this,  he  adds,  no  one  knows  anything  uf  Tarija.    Tl 
Spanish  authorities,  in  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  situated,  never  ti 
the  trouble  lo  visit  it,  because  as  it  was  known  to  possess  no 
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ral  treasures,  and  to  be  merely  inhabited  by  an  agricultural  people, 
it  was  not  deemed  worthy  uf  the  slightest  attention. 

The  main  object  of  the  paper  is  to  draw  the  minister's  attention 
to  its  natural  resources,  and  the  utility  which  would  result  from 
fomenting  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  giring  them  mure 
importance. 

16.  Diary  of  a  Journey  to  the  great  Salt  Lakes  in  the  Pampas  of 
Buerws  Ayres.     By  Don  P.  Andres  Garris,    1810. 

This  paper,  like  the  last,  is  out  t)f  its  place,  and  should  have 
appeared  in  the  first  ^■olunle,  iii  connexion  with  Cruz's  Journey 
across  the  Continent. 

In  old  times  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  supplied  with 
salt  from  the  great  lakes  in  the  south,  here  described  \  but  as  the 
lands  in  which  they  were  situated  were  overrun  by  the  Imhans,  it 
was  necessary  lo  send  an  armed  force  to  accompany  the  periodical 
expeditions  undertaken  in  quest  of  it.  The  editor  mentions  rme 
of  these  annual  expeditions  (in  1778),  which  consisted  of  OOO 
carls,  with  12,000  bullocks  to  draw  them;  1000  men,  escorted 
by  400  soldiers  and  260U  horses  :  sometimes  they  were  attended 
by  artiller)-,  to  make  a  more  imposing  appearance  amongst  the 
Indians:  in  1810,  Don  Pedro  Garda  w.os  appointed  to  command 
one  of  these  parties;  and,  being  a  competent  geographer,  was 
charged  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  draw  up  a  particular 
account  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country  he  passed  through, 
and  to  map  it  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  This  he  has  done,  and 
liis  paper,  mor&ner,  contains  many  details  respecting  the  Indians 
of  the  Pampas,  which  assist  us  greatly  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  mnnners  and  customs  of  those  gipsy  tribes. 

The  daily  distances,  with  a  scries  of  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
are  given  in  a  tabular  form  ;  from  which  the  route  of  these  expe- 
ditions, and  the  position  of  the  Salinas,  have  been  laid  down,  and 
copied  into  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  last  map  of  the  Pronnces  of  La 
Plata. 

The  largest  of  these  salt  lakes  is  situated,  according  to  Garcia, 
in  lat.  37°  13',  and  63°  14'  long.  W.  of  Greenwich. 

n.  Memoir  on  the  Navigation  of  the  River  Tercero,  and  other  af- 
fiuenln  of  the  Parana.     By  Don  Pedro  Andres  Gsrcia.    1813. 

The  river  Tercero,  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Cordova  and 
falls  into  the  Parana,  it  appears  was  examined  in  the  time  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  proved  to  be  navigable  for  barges  as  high  as  the 
Pass  of  Fereira,  about  thirty  leagues  below  the  city  of  Cordova, 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  to  aliow  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  the  provinces  of  Cor- 
dova and  Cuyo  to  Buenos  Ayres;  while  the  Vermejo  and  Pilco* 
inavo  may  he  turned  to  the  like  account  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tucuman  and  Salla  and  Upper  Peru.     The  whole  of  his  paper 
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tends  to  prove  tliKt  tliere  is  no  pari  of  the  world  in  which  greata 
fncililies  are  aflbrdcd  for  the  establishment  of  an  inland  navigatloiL 
,  Historical,  Gfo^aphical,  and  Political  Account  of  the  cinlevuit 
Jesuit  Millions  tn  Paraguay.    By  the  GoTernor  Don  Goaula 
>lc  Doblas.    1185, 
In  the  whole  of  this  collection  there  is  not  n  more  interesting 
work  than  this.     Its  title  is  fully  realized  by  its  contents,   ivhich 
crrtitinlv  comprise  the  most  valuahle  account  of   Paraguay  as  vet 
publisheil.      Doblas  was  appointed  to  administer  the  new  system 
ot  government  established  in  the  Guarani  towns,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  17(>8 — a  system  full  of  errors,  anil  which  in 
a  very  few  years  led  to  the  total  ruin  of  those  celebrated  establish- 
ments.     He  arrived,   however,  in  time  to  foresee  and  to  foretell 
their  ineWtable  fate,*  unless  a  radical  change  took  place  id  tha 
mode   of  managing    them;  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  bit 
labours  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  this,  if  they  desired  to  preserve  them.      Seilorde 
Angelis  states,  that  some  years  afterwards  the  king  showed  a  dis- 
position to  adopt  his  honest  suggestion,  but  it  was  then  too  Ute; 
the  depopulation  of  the  missions  was  complete,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  churches  and  buildings  are  all  that,  in  many  places,  arc  now 
left  to  show  that  they  ever  existed.     Although  in  n  geographical 
}M>int  of  view  this  work  is  oi'  great  interest,  it  is  still  more  so  as 
correcting  some  of  the  many  erroneous  impressiims  respecting  tbe 
rule  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  goes  far  tn  justify  tbem  from 
the  calumnious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  destroying  the  reputation  of  that  celebrated  order. 
19.   Ulilcric  Schmidel's  Voyage  to  the  River  Plate,  in  1534,  is  not 
new  to  us ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  collections  of  early 
vovages  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
30.  The  remaining  Papers  of  Ike  third  volume  of  Senor  AngeUf 
work  consist  of  a  Collection  of  Original  Records,  shouing — 1st, 
The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Avres  in  1580,  by  Don  Juan 
de  Graray,  end  his  allotmeut  of  the  lands  and  Indians  to  his  fiil- 
lowersj  2na,  The  foundation  of  Monte  Video  in  1724;  3nl,  The 
"  Arias  Capilvlares,"  or  ProcecdiugB  of  the  Caljildo  and  People 
of  Buenos  Ayrea,  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  successes  of  the 
French  in  Spain,  and  tbe  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  government 
of  the  mother  country,  which  led  them  to  cataLlJeh  their  own  &rst 
Junta  in  ISIO. 
These  documents,  though  valuable  to  the  historian,  hardly  onma 
within  the  province  of  this   Journal   to  notice  further.      In  our 
next  volume  we  hope  to  continue  the  analysis  of  the  remaining' 
volumes  of  Senor  de  Angelis'  interesting  publication. 


*  In  Ihe  fiiat  leveDtefD  yuara  the  populstiou  detreued  from  100,000  to  60,004. 


(  ^m  ) 

11. — Reixe  door  der  vieinig   bekenden   Zutdelyken   Mobikickm 

ArchipeL  door  Lieut.  D.  tJ.  Kolff.  Jun.  Amsterdam.  188R. 
Voyaye  tbrouyk  the  Smtthem,  or  Utile  knoumpart  of  Ihe  Arrhipf- 

logo  of  the  Moluccas,  ^c.   Ctrnimunicnted  bv  G.  W.  Earl,  Esq.. 

M.R.A.S. 

[The  little  information  we  possMa  of  this  chain  of  ialanda,  extending 
fTom  the  eaHtem  point  of  Timor  500  miles  towards  New  Guinea,  unly 
sli^chtly  mentioned  by  V&lentyn  nearly  two  centuriee  ago,  and  chsiracler- 
ised  hy  Honbui^  "  as  very  imperfectly  known,"  and  the  importance 
they  derive  from  their  posiliOD  within  one  day's  sail  of  the  northern 
const  of  Australia,  induces  us  to  olfer  au  analysis  of  a  work  very 
little  known,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  and  the  author  of  which  has 
aclually  visited  all  the  ialands  be  describcB, — Ed.] 
The  following  voyage,  which  was  performed  in  the  Dutch  colo- 
nial brig  Dourga,  was  undertaken  by  the  Netherlands  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  natural 
productions  and  commerce  of  the  islands  lying  between  Timor 
and  the  soulh-wesl  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  of  the  condition  nf 
ibeir  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  formerly  hnd 
small  settlements  and  spicc-plantalions  on  many  of  these  islands  ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  they  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  since  then  scarcely  any  intercouric  had  existed  between 
their  iobabitants  and  the  Dutch. 

May  26.  1825,  the  Dourga  left  Amboyno.  and  on  the  2nd 
June  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  setlleuient  of  Dilli,  on  tlie  north- 
west coast  of  Timor.  Although  this  is  their  chief  settlement  in 
the  Eastern  Seas,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  miserable  slave-sta- 
tion. The  garrison  is  amall  and  ill  paid,  and  the  govermnent 
officers  obtain  the  greater  portion  of  their  income  by  monopolizing 
the  trade.  Sandal-wood,  bees'  wax,  cattle,  and  sheep,  can  be 
obtained  here  ;  but  the  chief  export  consists  of  slaves,  who  have 
been  kidnapped  in  the  interior.  A  large  ship  from  Macao  was 
in  the  roads,  but  not  a  single  native  trader.  1'bc  soil  is  fertile, 
but  agriculture  is  totally  neglected. 

June  ft,  the  brig  left  Dilli  and  stood  over  to  the  south  const 
of  Wetta.  Kissa,  Lcttee,  Moa,  Damma,  Lakor,  and  Luan.  thi> 
principal  islands  of  tlie  group,  and  l>ing  north  and  north-east  of 
Timur,  were  subsequently  visited.  These  islands  arc  hilly,  well 
wooded,  and  possess  a  fertile  soil.  At  the  north-east  extremities 
uf  Moa  and  Damma  arc  two  high  peaked  mountains,  and  at  the 
fixtt  of  that  on  the  loiter  island  some  hot-springs  were  found.  The 
Datives  are  tail  and  well  made.  Their  complexion  is  lighl-brown, 
and  their  features  bear  much  resemblanie  to  th(«e  of  Europeans, 
their  foreheads  being  high,  and  their  noses  pointed.  Pnlygamv 
is  unknown.  The  clothing  of  those  who  cannot  obtain  European 
or  Indian  cotton  cloth  (the  value  of  which  is  great,  owing  to  the 
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limitcJ  nature  of  the  trade),  wear  pieces  of  prepared  bark,  fast- 
ened round  their  waists.  The  Dutch  formerly  tiad  small  tsta- 
bliskments  on  all  these  islands,  but  they  were  abandoned  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  The  fis^s  and  stofTs  of  office  with  which 
the  chiefs  had  been  furnished  by  the  company  were  still  preserved. 
The  crew  of  the  Dourga  were  everywhere  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  nnlives.  This  favourable  reception  was  chiefly  owing 
lo  the  meritorious  exertions  of  M.  le  Brum,  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, who  has  resided  some  years  at  Timor  Coepang,  and  vtba 
is  in  the  habit  of  frequently  ^nsiting  the  adjacent  islands.  On  the 
island  Kissa  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Christjaas, 
and  many  others  were  to  be  found  among  the  natives  of  the 
remainder  of  the  group.  Many  of  these  had  been  bom  Christians, 
for  the  labours  of  the  early  missionaries  had  been  very  successful 
here.  On  one  of  the  islands,  which  had  not  been  visited  by  tut 
European  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  many  of  the  natives  still  re- 
tained their  religion,  and  had  small  churches,  in  which  native 
preachers  officiated.  The  principal  nllage  on  Kissa  (the  entire 
population  of  which  were  Christians)  contained  a  large  and  well- 
built  church ;  and  all  the  youths,  from  ten  years  of  age  upwards, 
could  read  and  write  Malay  in  the  Roman  character,  a  native 
Amboynese  schoolmaster  and  some  assistants  having  resided 
among  them  some  years.  Many  couples  were  united,  and  some 
hundreds  of  natives  were  baptized  by  M.  Kam,  a  clergyman  who 
accompanied  the  expeditiou. 

The  productions  of  these  islands  are  sandal-wood,  bees'-wai, 
pearls,  tortoise-shell,  trcpang,  edible  birds'  nests,  Indian  com, 
rice,  and  vegetables,  with  abundance  of  live  stock — namely,  bufia- 
loes,  sheep,  goats,  bogs,  and  fowls.  As  the  use  of  money  is 
scarcely  known,  these  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  barter,  in  ex- 
change for  cotton  clotlis,  brass  wire,  iron,  chopping  knives,  and 
coarse  cutlery.  The  first-mentioned  article  is  most  in  demand, 
and  M.  Kullf  suggests  that  an  European  merchant  might  carry  on 
an  advantageous  trade  here.  The  value  of  an  ox  is  from  S».  4<l. 
lo  \0s. ;  of  a  sheep  from  3s.  id.  to  5s.  Rees'-wax  can  be  obtained 
in  abundance  at  Koma,  at  the  rate  of  2l.  7s.  pcrcwl.  The  trade 
with  the  islands  is  carried  on  solely  by  natives,  those  of  Macassar, 
Amboyna,  and  the  Arru  islands  being  the  chief  purcha.sers ;  and 
Chinese  brigs  from  Java  occasionally  visit  Kissa.  Although  the 
natives  ore  considered  to  he  more  industrious  than  the  Amboy- 
nese, agriculture  is  not  much  pursued.  Small  plantations  of  In- 
dian corn,  tobacco,  betel,  and  culinary  vegetables,  were  met  with 
near  the  villages.     Wild  nutmeg  trees  were  abundant. 

July  19. — The  brig  left  this  interesting  group  and  returned  ta  , 
Banda.  Two  English  seamen,  who  had  been  cast  away  in  a  bri|[ 
on  the  coast  of  New  Guineaj  and  after  having  been  sold  and  retold  , 
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as  slaves  among  the  neighbouring  islands,  had  been  purchasetl  and 
brought  to  Banda  by  the  humane  chief  of  Klssa,  were  received 
on  Iward  as  seamen. 

July  28. — The  hilg  again  left  Banda,  and  on  the  4th  of  the 
following  month  arrived  at  Babba,  an  island  about  midwaj  be- 
tween Banda  and  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  Many  years  pre- 
viously the  Dutch  had  a  settlement  here,  and  ibe  wands  of  office 
possessed  at  that  time  by  the  chiefs  had  been  handed  down  to 
their  descendants.  The  natives  were  at  first  shy  and  incUned  to 
be  hostile,  but  were  soon  brought  into  friendly  communication 
with  their  visitors.  The  island  is  thinly  populated,  the  shores 
only  being  inhabited.  The  natives  resemble  in  most  respects  the 
pagan  nali^-es  of  the  group  last  visited,  but  are  far  more  barbarous, 
owing  to  their  commerce  being  very  limited.  Their  hair,  which 
is  naturally  jet  black,  is  rendered  of  a  reddish  flaxen  colour  by 
rubbing  it  constantly  with  lime.  Cultivation  is  little  attended  to. 
and  the  people  derive  the  cocoa  outs,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  Indian 
corn,  which  they  consmne,  from  the  adjacent  island  Wetang. 
Fishing  and  hunting  are  their  chief  occupations.  Numbers  of 
fine  fish  are  to  be  obtained  near  the  shore,  and  the  interior 
abounds  with  wild  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats.  An  English  brig, 
manned  with  ten  Europeans,  had  arrived  at  Babba  some  time 
pre\-ious  lo  the  ^■iBit  of  the  Dourga,  and  while  one  half  of  the 
small  crew  were  on  shore  obtaining  water,  the  brig  was  taken, 
plundered,  and  burnt,  and  the  entire  crew  massacred, 

August  15. — They  left  Babba,  and  continued  their  voyage  to 
the  Arru  islands,  where  Ihey  arrived  on  the  27lb.  The  Arru 
group  consists  of  a  number  of  moderately -si  zed  islands,  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  ati-aits.  The  land  is  moderately  ele- 
vated, and  many  parts  are  covered  with  limestone  rocks.  An  ex- 
tensive coral  reef  lies  before  the  cast  side  of  tbe  group,  and 
prevents  a  near  approach  by  vessels  of  burden :  on  and  about  these 
reefs  trepang  and  pear!  oysters  abound.  The  principal  islands 
are  Wamma,  Wokam,  Mykor,  and  Wadjia,  all  or  the  western 
part  of  the  group ;  the  three  first  are  inhabited  entirely  by  native 
Christians,  ihe  last  by  Mohammedans.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  group  the  majority  of  the  natives  are  Pagans,  but  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans  are  mixed  among  them.  The  natives  are 
Arafuras  ;  their  complexion  is  black,  their  liair  long  but  strongly 
curled,  and  their  stature  aliout  the  middle  size.  They  possess  many 
of  the  characteristics  both  of  the  negro  and  of  the  brown  races, 
and  are  probably  a  mixture  :  they  live  in  villages  contiuning  about 
twenty  small  thatched  bouses,  and  great  harmony  prevails  among 
them  generally.  Their  food  consists  of  sago,  rice,  maize,  pump- 
kins, yatns,  iish,  and  pork.  The  customs  of  the  Christian  natives 
assimilate  with  those  of  Amboyna,  and  of  the  Mohammcttans  with 
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tlie  Ceramese.  Most  of  the  former  read  and  write  Malay  in  the  1 
Roman  character,  and  a.  number  of  young  AmlKtynese  Christinil  I 
teachers,  who  !iave  no  other  reward  fur  their  exertions  than  the 
gratification  of  doing  good,  are  busily  employed  in  instructing  the 
rising  generation  and  omvertiag  the  Pagans.  The  nativrs  of  all 
sects  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  axe 
brought  from  Java  in  Chinese  brigs. 

Many  anecdotes  ore  pven  by  M.  KolfT  illustrative  of  the  smi- 
able  disposition  i)f  the  Arafuras,  and  of  the  harmony  which  pre- 
vails in  their  communities.  Their  Orang  Tuas,  or  elders  of 
villages,  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  are  generally  chosen 
from  among  those  who  are  [Kwsessed  of  most  wealth.  They  are 
fond  of  cotleeting  brass  trays  and  elephants'  teeth,  with  which  they 
adorn  the  interior  of  their  houses,  and  an  individual  takes  hia 
station  in  society  according  to  tbe  number  of  these  he  may  possess. 
Both  these  articles,  which  are  the  produce  of  foreign  countnes, 
are  very  expenMve.  The  elephants'  teeth  are  chiefly  brought 
from  Singapore  by  the  Rugis.  aud  the  fact  of  the  natives  being 
enabled  t<»  purchase  articles  of  such  value  spenks  favourably  for 
the  commercial  importance  of  tbe  islands.  These  goods  are 
apparently  used  as  a  circulating  mctlium.  On  the  occasion  of  tfi»  ' 
eleclion  of  an  Ornng  Tua,  at  which  a  Dutch  gentleman  wu 
present,  the  youngest  and  unsuccessful  candidate,  though  soirowful 
on  account  of  his  defeat,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  possessing;  ■ 
suiEciency  of  this  sort  of  wealth  to  enable  him,  whether  Orang  ' 
Tua  or  not,  to  assist  any  of  hb  poorer  fellow -villagers,  should 
they  fall  into  difhculncs. 

The  trade  of  these  islands  is  very  extensive.  The  ]>carl  batiks  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  pifMluctive  in  the  world  ;  and  trepang,  ' 
so  much  sought  for  by  the  Chinese,  is  abundant,  though  not  near 
MO  much  so  as  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  This,  indeed,  is 
proved  by  the  Bugis  resorting  to  tbe  latter  place  in  such  numbers 
to  obtain  it.  The  trade  with  the  Arms  is  carried  on  by  sereral 
brigs  from  Sourabaya.  in  Java,  by  about  thirty  Bugis  prahus,  from 
Macassar,  of  the  burthen  of  twenty-five  to  sixty  tons,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  small  vessels  which  collect  the  produce  of  all  tbe 
neighbouring  islands.  At  the  time  of  tbe  arrival  of  the  Dnurgn, 
the  people  of  Banda  and  Amljoj-na  had  very  little  trade  with  the 
Arrus,  as  the  Bugis  could  sell  the  British  and  Indian  ooiton 
cloths,  iron,  chopping-knives,  &c.,  which  they  obtained  from  Sin- 
gapore t*n  Macassar,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  t.'ould 
be  supplied  by  the  others.'' 

The  productions  of  the  Arrus,  the  articles  given  in  excl 

*T1ii>  utalo  uf  afluiri  has  been  lubie^ui'nll;  mnteriiLllir  ailereil  b;  the  |i(Qbibiliaa    \ 
of  thu  impurtaluiu  oT  Uriiiili  guwls  fiom  Smgapucu,  at  thu  Dutcli  acnlemcBl  «' 
Mscaiaftr> 
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for  them  by  foreigners,  and  the  trade  generally,  resembles  that  of 
thcgroupofiHlantls  north-east  of  Timor,  but  is  farmore  extensive. 
From  M.  KolfT's  description  this  is  evidently  one  ul'  the  finest 
fields,  both  for  the  merchant  and  the  missionary,  which  can  be 
found  in  any  port  of  the  world. 

Amon);  the  animals  to  be  met  with  here  is  the  Pilandok,  or 
Arru  rabbit,  apparently  a  species  of  the  kangaroo.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  rabbit ;  bend  like  that  of  a  weazel,  colour  ^rey, 
fore  feet  very  short,  and  each  foot  has  three  toes  prmided  with 
strong  nails.  These  animals  geuerally  sit  upright  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  do  not  run  very  fast  The  natives  tame  them  with 
facility,  and  allow  them  to  run  about  their  houses,  from  which 
they  seldom  wander.     The  flavour  of  their  flesh  Is  ag-reeable. 

Sept.  8. — The  brig  left  the  Arms,  and  on  the  following  day 
arrived  at  Vordate,  the  northernmost  of  the  Timor  Laut  group. 
It  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty-fuur  miles:  it  is 
alternately  hilly  and  level,  and  thus  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  possess  a  more  generally 
level  appearance.  The  following  day  they  anchored  near  Larrat, 
opposite  to  a  picturesque -looking  \'illage,  situated  on  a  hill 
neai-  the  sea.  A  number  of  trathng  prahus,  built  on  the  island, 
were  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  and  covered  with  thatched  sheds. 
The  Dutch  were  well  received  by  the  natives :  they  are  fairer 
than  the  generality  of  the  natives  of  these  parts,  and  their  features 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  those  i)f  Europeans  than  any  of  the 
natives  of  the  Archipelago  that  M.  Kolff  had  met  with :  they  arc 
Pa^ns.  The  commerce  is  similar  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  is  considerable.  The  year  previous  to  the  visit  of 
M.  Kolff,  an  English  brig,  which  had  arrived  on  the  south-east 
part  of  the  island  to  obtain  provisions,  was  captured  by  the  natives, 
and  the  crew  murdered,  with  the  exception  of  two  youths,  who 
were  saved  by  the  women.  One  half  of  the  crew  were  on  shore 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  the  two  youths  who  were  saved 
were  with  them.  Some  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  by  M. 
KolfT  to  obtain  them,  They  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island.*  The  natives  supposed  the  English  to  be  the  Orang 
Gunung,  or  inland  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Dutch  occupied  the  sea-coast.  Tliis  is  by  no  means 
wonderful,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  "  meteor  flag  of  Britain" 

■  This  biiff  wu  pniliBbly  the  Bnlinh  coluuiol  vcuel  Larl/  Nvlion,  which  lerc 
the  sellli'muiit  oa  Melville  lilanil  Id  oHaXa  provuiom,  and  vui  ai:ieT  h<aid  uf 
nflerwardi.  Many  olher  ioitancei  have  duubtloi*  wrurred,  iu  which  out  country- 
men hava  heun  victinii  la  qui  ignoraucQ  nipecting  Ibeau  iilanda  and  their  inba- 
bitanU.  i'loox  a  number  at  cvmsika  scattecti)  ihiough  Ibis  vuliime,  lliuiu  ii  eVLTf 
in  tobeliisve  Ibut  theBriliihinlerwtiiiilhit  part  of  the  world  have  by  uo  uieuti 
-' — -'  na  a  bettor  faolingby  tha  voyage  of  ihe  Dourga. 
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Berer  waved  among  ihese  islands,  except  from  tlie  peak  of  some 
half-manned  and,  perhaps,  distressed  mercliant  vessel. 

Sept.  30.— The  Dourga  left  Timor  Laut,  and  on  the  6lh  of 
the  follotting  month  arrived  at  Amboyna. 

April  5,  1826. — The  Dourga  again  left  Banda  on  a  voyage 
to  New  Guinea.  The  Arru  Islands  and  Timor  Laul  were  again 
nsited,  and  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea  was  traced, 
but  at  too  great  a  distance  for  it  to  be  well  esamined.  A  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  coast  was  subsequently  eifected  by  tbe 
con-el te  Triton.  M.  Kolff  gives  the  geographical  positions  of  a 
few  of  tbe  places  visited  during  the  last  voyage  ;  but  these  are  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  for  the  Triton,  on  bnard  which  vessel 
were  several  chronometers  and  some  good  observers,  found  hia 
positions  incorrect. 


III. —  Voyage  atitotir  du  mmde  stir  In  Corvette  le  S^Unhte, 
en  182ti-e9.  Put  Frederic  Lullee.  Capilaine  de  Vaitieaa  de 
la  Marine.  Imp.  Russe.     St.  Fele^rxburg,  1835. 

During  tbe  course  of  tbe  last  fifteen  years  not  less  than  fifteen 
Rusuon  ships  of  war  have  circumnavigated  the  globe  ;  out  of 
which  voyages  the  narratives  of  four  only  have  hitherto  been  made 
pubUc — namely,  that  of  tbe  Vostok  (Orient),  Captain  Bellings- 
hausen, in  1819-21  ;  the  Ladoga,  Captain  A.  Lazareff,  in  1822- 
24;  the  Predprialie  (Enleqmse),  Captain  Kotzebue,  in  1823-26; 
and  the  voyage  of  which  the  following  pages  contain  a  brief 
analysis. 

Sept.  1,  1826,  the  cor\cttes  Seniavine,  Capuin  Liitlce,  and 
Moller,  Captain  Stanioukovitcb,  of  tbe  Russian  navy,  left  Cron- 
stadt.  After  touching  at  Teneriffe  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  rounding 
Cape  Horn  (in  lat.  61°  S.),  and  calling  at  Conception  and  Val- 
paraiso, the  Seniavine  crossed  the  Equator,  going  to  the  north- 
ward in  122°  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  made  no  land  till,  on  the  S3rd 
June,  1827,  she  sighted  Mount  Edgecumbe,  an  extinct  Tolcano 
rising  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  marks  the  northern  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  Sitkha,  in  the  parallel  of  57°,  on  tbe  northern 
coast  of  America,  and  on  the  following  day  anchored  off  the  settle- 
ment of  Novo -Arkhangelsk,  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Russian  colonies,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  Aleatiaa 
and  Kuvile  islands,  the  population  of  which,  in  i  826,  consisted  of 
5000  islanders  and  3700  Americans  ;  since  the  year  1798.  the 
population  had  very  materially  decreased.  This  settlement  con- 
tains about  SCO  persons,  400  of  which  ine  natives  of  the  Aleutian 
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Isles.  The  Creoles,  ofFspring  of  a  Russian  father  and  Aleutian 
mother,  which,  in  1830,  amountcil  to  1000  persons,  are  a  weU- 
formedj  active  race  of  men.  Fifteen  vessels,  with  a  burthen  of 
2000  tons  belong  to  the  port,  and  one  vessel  of  400  tons  has  been 
buiit  here.  A  trade,  chiefly  in  provisions,  is  kept  up  with  Okhotsk, 
California,  Sandwich  Islands,  &c. :  fresh  proiisions,  except  fish, 
are  very  scarce.  Here  is  a  school  for  thirty  Creole  youths,  who 
are  educated  at  the  public  expense. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  1828-9  was  29.7  1  ; 
of  the  thermometer,  +  (i.  1 5  of  Reaumur,  or  42^  of  Fahr. 

M.  Liitke  gives  some  curious  details  respecting  the  Kaloches, 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  norlli-west  coast  of  America,  from 
Iho  parallel  of  40°  to  G0°  N.  lat.,  accompanied  by  some  very 
characteristic  sketches  of  them,  by  M,  Postels,  which  give  a  far 
better  idea  of  them  than  any  description.  (Plates  5  and  fi.)  He 
also  states  that  one  of  the  chiefs  bad  voluntarily  resolved  to  cm- 
brace  Christianity. 

Aug.  1. — The  Seniavinc  sailed  for  Oonalnska.  At  Itaaloak, 
the  principal  place  of  this  section  of  the  Aleutian  Isles,  are  about 
twelve  Russians  and  twenty  Aleutians.  A  very  intelligent  pastor. 
Father  John  Veniaminoff.  who  had  residetl  here  for  many  years, 
had  translated  the  Catechism  into  the  Aleutian  language,  printed 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1834,  and  had  made  many  converts  among 
tlie  islanders,  all  of  whom,  indeed,  profess  Chnstianity,  and  since 
the  time  of  Cook  have  much  advanced  in  civilization.  Twenty 
boys  were  at  school  here  in  18'^"-  Captain  Lutke  gives  a  short 
vocabulary  of  the  language.  Tlie  island  will  afford  beef,  vege- 
tables and  water — everything  but  wooil.  The  climate  is  damp 
but  not  cold  :  mean  temperature  +  3.5  of  Reaumur. 

On  quitting  Oonaloska  the  Seniavine  directed  her  course  to  the 
n()r[h-west,  towards  the  islands  Pribyloff  and  St.  Matthew. 

Sfpt.  1. — A  lovely  morning ;  discovered  a  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  all  the  land  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  To  the 
eastward  at  tbe  distance  of  sixly-fivc  miles  we  saw  the  island  of 
Oonimak  with  its  enormous  volcanoes ;  one  of  them,  Chichaldinsk, 
whose  form  is  that  of  a  regular  cone,  appeared  at  this  distance 
entirely  isolated ;  a  whitish  smoke  arose  from  its  summit,  which 
WG  determined  to  be  80S3  English  feet  above  the  sea.  The  volcano 
of  Makouchlnsk,  on  the  island  of  Oonalaska,  whose  flattened 
summit  has  only  some  sharp  peaks  at  its  western  end,  does  not 
offer  so  striking  an  aspect  as  the  volcanoes  of  Oonimak,  Smoke 
rose  from  n  plateau  covered  with  snow ;  its  elevation,  according 
to  our  measurements,  is  5491  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  limit  of 
snow  on  the  mountain  35 1 7  feet.  Dr.  Chamisso  slates  it  at  from 
2000  to  2500  feet ;  but  the  island  of  Akoutanc,  whoso  height  we 
found  to  be  3337  feet,  was  entirely  free  from  snow. 
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The  following  morning  we  saw  the  island  of  Si.  Gcorgw,  the 
nspect  of  which  is  very  uniform  :  its  height  above  the  sea  jnav  he 
300  feet. 

The  islands  of  St.  George,  St.  Paul,  and  some  other  small  ones 
belonging  to  this  group,  are  generally  called  the  Prihjloff  Islands, 
after  the  name  of  the  pilot  who  discovered  them  in  1786.  The 
island  of  St.  Paul  is  volcanic,  to  judge  by  the  great  quantity  of 
la»'ft  and  pumice-stone  found  there  ;  St.  George,  on  the  contrary, 
is  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss.  They  are  both  covered  with 
moss,  but  destitute  of  wood.  On  St.  Paul  are  now  eleven 
Russians  and  150  Aleutians;  on  St.  George,  six  Russians  and 
seventy-five  Aleutians. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  is  ia 
bunting  sea-otters,  sea-lions,  and  seals ;  and  in  the  forty-two  years 
since  tlieir  discovery  more  than  three  milhons  of  sea-bear  skins 
have  been  taken  ;  such  indiscriminate  slaughter,  as  might  have 
been  espectctl,  has  nearly  annihilated  these  animals  on  the  Priby- 
loff  Islands. 

St.  Matthew  Island,  so  named  by  Lieutenant  Sindt  in  1 766,  and 
afterwards  Gore  Island  by  Cook  in  1778,  who  determined  its 
position,  is  twenty-eight  miles  long  from  N.W.toS.E.;  its  south- 
ern  point,  Cape  Upright  of  C(X)k.  is  in  60°  IB'  N.  172°  4'  W,  of 
Greenivich ;  it  is  composed  of  hills  of  moderate  height,  aeptt- 
rated  by  deep  valleys,  which  at  a  distance  give  it  the  appearance 
of  several  islands,  Pinnacle  Island,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
■W.S.W.  of  Cape  Upright,  rises  300  feet  above  the  sea  to  a  crest 
so  sharp  that  a  bird  only  could  perch  on  it.  On  St.  Matthew,  in 
1 809,  was  found  micaceous  schist,  iron  pyrites,  silicious  stones,  and 
fragments  of  stone  dispersed  over  the  island,  showing  traces  of 
volcanic  action.  Cape  Upright  sliows  distinct  strntiii cation.  No 
wood  is  found  here. 

The  autumn  approaching,  the  Seniavine  steered  for  Kamt- 
chalka,  touching  at  Behring  Isknd,  where  were  found  1 10  inha- 
bitants, Russians,  Creoles,  and  Aleutians. 

Sept.  24. — Made  for  the  bay  of  Avatcha,  and  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  only  saw  the  snowy  summit  of  the  volcano  of 
VUimdchinik,  which,  as  a  phantom,  appeared  and  disappeared 
several  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  day 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Petro-pavlofsky,  where  she  remained 
till  the  end  of  October. 

Nov.  1. — Sailed  for  the  Caroline  Islands:  in  our  route  we 
passed  over  {lat.  28°  9',  long.  128°  W.)  the  |x>sition  assigned  in 
the  American  charts  to  the  island  of  Cohmas,  and  sought  an  entire 
day  for  it  in  that  parallel,  but  in  vain.  We  sought  in  like  manner 
for  Dester  Island  and  St.  Bartholomew  without  more  success. 
Dec.  4. — We  discovered  the  island  of  Ualan  in  the  west,  at  the 
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distance  of  forty-five  miles,  and  on  the  lOlli  anchored  in  the  har- 
bour of  the  Coquille,  where  we  remained  three  weeks. 

Caroline  Islands. — With  this  extensive  group  of  islands, 
reaching  between  the  parallels  of  3i°  and  9i°  north,  over  nearly 
Sty  nf  longitude,  from  Current  Island,  or  Pulo  Anna,  on  the  west, 
to  Ualan  on  the  east,  we  were  very  imperfectly  acquainted  in  detail 
till  shortly  previous  to  this  voyage,  when  Captain  Dupcrrcy,  in  the 
Coquille,  in  1824,  ran  through  their  whole  extent  from  east  to  west, 
discovering  many  small  islands,  and  sun-eying  in  detnil  the  island 
of  Ualan,  However,  in  this  great  space  he  left  an  ample  harvest 
for  the  Russian  navigator,  who,  in  his  subsequent  examination  of 
this  group,  foUoweti  a  regular  plan,  visiting  each  group  of  islands 
and  each  island  belonging  to  ibis  archipelago,  and  thus  obtaining  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  their  geographical  position,  and  much 
information  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  inha- 
bitants, and  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  language ;  also  an  account 
of  the  structure  and  natural  history  of  the  islands,  from  the  ob- 
■cn-ations  of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  M.  Alexandre  Pos- 
tels.  Dr.  Mertens.  and  the  Baron  Kittlitz. 

Ualan. — The  easternmost  of  this  group  is  24  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  a  valley  between  two  masses  of  mountains  stretching 
from  east  to  west,  divides  the  island  into  two  unequal  parts,  of 
which  the  southern  is  more  than  double  that  to  the  north.  On 
the  latter  rises  Mount  Buache,  1854  feel  abirve  the  sea,  To  the 
south  Mount  Crozer  has  an  elevation  of  1867  feet.  With  the 
exception  of  the  peaks  on  the  latter,  the  whole  island  fnim  the 
sea  to  the  summit  is  covered  with  wood  overrun  with  climbing 
plants  ;  streams  of  water  abound  in  all  directions.  Yet  wilh  all 
this  moisture  the  climate  does  not  seem  to  be  unhealthy ;  the 
population  as  given  by  one  of  the  chiefs  about  800,  without  count- 
ing children.  The  people  are  rather  below  the  middle  size,  well 
made  but  slight — hospitable,  peaceful,  and  kind  in  their  manners. 
The  Urosses,  or  chiefs,  reside  all  together  in  one  small  town ; 
they  are  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  people — they  have  no  musical 
instruments — the  colour  of  the  skin  of  both  sexes  is  chestnut — 
the  women  not  pretty — they  bore  the  lobes  of  their  ears  and  in- 
sert bouquets  of  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs  full  two  inches  in 
thickness ;  yet,  as  n  singular  contrast  to  this  simple  and  elegant 
taste,  they  are  extremely  dirty,  and  constantly  devour  the  vermin 
from  their  persons — they  wear  a  necklace,  or  rather  bolster,  from 
four  to  five  inches  thick,  made  of  the  oocoa-nnt  fibres — the  women 
are  prohibited  from  dancing.  Both  sexes  anoint  the  Ixxly  with 
oil,  and  tatoo  themselves  irregularly;  their  pirogues  are  from  25  to 
30  feet  long,  made  out  of  a  single  breadfruit  tree. 

Their  ideas  of  religion,  from  want  of  understanding  their  lan- 
guage, were  not  easily  to  be  comprehended.     They  appeared  to 
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voncrntc  a,  deity  named  Silel-MaxiitTisiap :  possibly  ■  deifiol 
chieftain  who,  tlicy  said,  hod  two  wives  and  fuur  crfail<)n»i;  biu 
urither  temples,  morais,  nor  idols  were  erected  to  bitn.  In  ooe 
corner  of  each  house  was  placed  a  tbio  wand  from  four  to  fire 
foet  lonjT,  as  a  sort  of  household  ^oA,  to  whom  oSeriti|rs  were 
innde ;  nnd  occasionally  some  ceremony  was  ^ne  thrua^h  wliidi 
wan  ronsidcred  religious.  Captain  Liitke  thinks  there  are  tnces 
in  their  lan^age  and  ceremonies  of  communication  wriih  the 
Japaneie. 

llaJan  would  serve  as  a.n  cscellent  place  of  refreshment  for 
whnlcri  cruising  in  these  seas.  A  fair  harbour,  a  good  climale, 
nnd  a  mild  people — abundance  of  water,  fruit,  and  fish,  with  some 
biitis — no  nninml  foixl  ;  hut  some  pigs  left  by  the  Seniavine  may, 
at  a  future  ilny,  supply  shipping  with  pork.  The  centre  of  the 
island  is  situated  in  3°  19'  N..  163"  (i'  II.  of  Greenwich. 

•/unufiri/ 4th,  1848,  the  Seniavine  crossed  the  magnetic  equator 
in  4"  V  Int..  Uia"  57'  E.  hmg.  On  the  iOth  sought  in  vain  for  twtt 
■mall  islands,  marked  on  Arrowsmith's  chart  in  5°  12'  N.  loi^., 
Ifi0=  .55'  E.  ;  and  on  the  13th.  with  as  little  success,  the  Mus- 
grave  islands,  in  Kruscnstein's  chart  in  6'  12'  N..  lo9°  15'  K. 
At  daylight  on  the  14th,  much  to  their  surprise,  they  discovered 
a  large  and  lofty  island  close  ahead  ;  this,  although  l)'ing  close  to 
the  tracks  of  Tompson,  Duperrey,  and  several  others,  had  nerer 
yet  been  noticed.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  the  group 
now  named  Suniavine,  consisting  oi  three  gniups,  extending  be- 
tween e°  43'  and  7°  0'  N.  lat.  and  158°  and  158^'  E.  long, 
/'oi/ynipeie,  the  chief  island,  is  nearly  circular,  and  50  miles  in 
circuit.  Its  culminating  point,  Monte  Santo,  rises  2861  feel 
above  the  sea  ;*  the  N.W.  cape  of  the  island  is  remarkable  by  a 
precipitous  basaltic  rock  about  1000  feet  high.  On  the  southern 
coast  is  a  distinct  mass  of  isolated  basalt  resembling  a  lighthouse. 
The  island  is  surrounded,  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  by  a 
coral  reef,  within  which  are  many  small  islets.  Pouynipcle  is 
covered  with  verdure ;  few  habitations  are  visible  along  the  coast, 
but  to  judge  from  the  numerous  canoes  that  came  oiT  to  the  ship, 
the  population  cannot  be  less  than  2000.  The  natives  differ 
from  those  of  l^alan,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Papuas ; 
they  arc  a  small  race  of  men,  hut  fierce  and  resolute  in  their 
actions.  The  grtmp  Andema  lies  12  miles  to  the  9.W.,  and 
Kapenuare  20  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Pouynipcle,  each  surrounded 
by  a  coral  reef.  In  Int.  7°  18',  long.  158°  6',  we  searched  for  the 
island  of  St.  Augusiin,  of  Captain  Freycinel'a  chart,  but  without 
.January  24.f  in  hit.   5"  474'.  long-    J57°  30',  we  saw 


•  Visible  Bfi  miles— Eil. 

+  11  murt  be  obicri'ed  tlmt  there  ii  the  difference  oflweNe  dnys,  from  oM  to  new 
ityle,  bvtweeii  the  text  nnd  the  chart  of  tbe  Caialine  [ilandi  tbroughout — Bit. 
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Lo3  I'allentes,  of  Tompson  hi  1772  (Nynryk  of  the  natives), 
eight  low  coral  islands,  22  miles  in  circuit — with,  apparenlly,  a 
population  of  only  30  j)eople.  February  3.  Examioed  the  group 
of  Matlock  islands  (1795),  Lugvnor  of  the  natives,  composed  of 
three  groups  of  coral  islands,  yo  in  number.  Lugunor,  the  most 
enslem  group,  is  IS  miles  in  circuit.  February  14.  Determined 
the  island  Quhosa  of  the  Spanish  pilot,  and  Hogoteu,  of  Du- 
jierrey,  to  be  called  by  the  natives  IJoug.  February  l6.  Exa- 
mined the  island  marked  Anonymous  on  our  maps,  and  found  it  to 
be  inhabited,  and  to  be  the  eastern  islet,  named  PUerar,  of  a 
coral  group  45  miles  in  extent,  connected  by  a  reef,  and  called 
Niimomiito :  from  this  place  the  Seniavine  went  to  Gitahan.  of 
the  Marianne  islands,  for  provisions  and  water,  and  to  refit. 
March  20.  Returned  to  the  Caroline  islands,  and  examined  tiic 
group  of  Swede's  island,  or  Namovralc ;  thence  to  the  westward 
to  the  group  FarotUtp,  tfalmik,  and  Ouleai  (the  1 3  isles  of  Wilson), 
composed  of  22  islands,  and  15  miles  in  circuit.  A]ml  9.  The 
Seniai-ine  made  sail  for  Kamtchaika,  touched  at  the  islands  of 
Bonin-Sima,  a  basaltic  group  not  exceeding  900  feet  in  height, 
surveyed  the  year  previous  by  Captain  Beechey,  and  again 
anchored  at  Petro-pavlofsky,  whence,  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks, 
the  corvette  steered  along  the  coast  to  the  N.E.,  fixing  the  po- 
sitions of  the  various  capes  and  headlands,  which  differed  much 
from  all  former  charts.  On  the  morning  of  the  28tb  June,  "we 
saw  at  once  the  volcanoes  of  Avatchinsky,  Konatsky,  Joupanoff, 
and  Kronolsky.  the  two  former  at  82  miles,  the  latter  at  (i8  miles' 
distance.  Kronotsky,  like  Villioutchinsky,  has  the  form  of  a 
regular  cone,  but  seems  rather  less  sleep  than  the  latter.  On  its 
left  is  a  flat-topped  mountain,  and  close  to  it  a  sharp  peak,  pro-, 
bably  the  same  that  were  shaken  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
tlie  mountain  Chevalutsk  from  its  former  to  its  present  position.* 
The  altitude  of  Kronotsky,  carefully  taken,  made  the  elevation  of 
this  extinct  volcano  10,610  feet  above  the  sea,  or  a  little  higher 
than  Etna.  We  now  saw  it  at  a  distance  of  93  miles,  and  on  our 
return  at  120  miles,  very  distinctly.  Beyond  Cape  Kronotsky 
mountains  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  distance  towards  the 
north,  among  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  gigantic 
\ti\c3Siooi  KamchaUkoi.  At  the  enormous  distance  of  104  railesit 
subtended  an  angle  of  50^',  The  measurement  was  very  exactly 
made,  whence  it  results  that  its  height  is  lO,512  feet.|  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  cone  slightly  truncated."  July  5,  Examined  the 
island  of  Karaijhinshy,  which,  with  the  adjoining  coast,  hod  not 
been  seen  by  any  known  navigator  except  Sindt,  Behring  only 
saw  one  point  through  a  fog :  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
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its  outline  on  the  maps  had  no  shadow  of  resemblance.  Tbil  I 
island  was  inhabited  by  upwards  of  100  Koriaks  in  the  middle  o' 
the  last  century ;  it  is  now  quite  abandoned.  Here  in  ibl 
parallel  of  G0°,  at  Cape  llpinsky,  is  the  lowest  and  narrowest  pait  I 
of  the  isthmus,  about  70  miles  wide,  which  forms  the  northern  ' 
limit  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamlchatka;  the  mountains  lose  them- 
selves in  small  hills.  From  this  point  the  corvette  steered  direct 
for  Bchring;'s  Strait,  and  on  the  28th  anchored  in  ihe  bay  of  St 
Lawrence,  only  3U  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  east  cape  of 
Asia,  and  in  lat.  &5°  36', — the  most  northern  point  reache<L 
During  a  week's  stay  they  saw  much  of  the  Chukrliis,  and  I'ouod 
them  a  friendly,  good-natured,  dirty  people.  Reluming  \o  th* 
southward,  they  discovered  the  Striut  Seniavine  in  64"  45'  PJ/ 
between  two  islajids  and  the  mainland,  forming  excellent  porlSli 
the  surrounding  mountains  are  steep,  but  do  not  rise  abo*W 
1500  feet — they  assume  a  circular  form,  and  are  chiefly  rf 
syenite.  From  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  they  stood  to  the  i 
ward  into  the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  and  ^ur^'eyed  the  bay  of  St,  Ctmsji 
wliich  extends  north  and  south  upwards  of  tiO  miles:  at  the  b 
torn  of  the  bay  a  lofty  mountain  chain  extends  in  an  east  an 
west  direction,  dnubtless  connected  with  the  principal  chain  t 
this  continent;  one  of  its  most  remarkable  points.  Maiafchivgati 
rises  86l5  feet.  Here  were  no  traces  of  petrifactions,  or  ol 
recent  volcanic  action.  • 

The  whole  of  the  11th  chapter  of  Captain  LUlke's  narratnV 
is  devoted  to  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  description  of  thv 
Chukchis,  the  race  who  inhabit  the  north-eastern  extremity  rf 
Asia,  but  which  we  regret  that  wo  have  not  space  to  extract.  H# 
is  of  opinion  that  they  are  far  from  being  the  turbulent  peopM 
they  have  been  described  by  authors.  The  description  is  ren*^ 
dered  doubly  valuable  from  being  illustrated  by  excellent  poTJ 
traits  of  the  natives,  by  M.  Postels.  {See  plates  33  and  34.) 

The  peninsula  uf  Kamtchatka,  as  is  welt  known,  is  celebrated 
for  its  volcanoes,  or  Sopki ;  between  the  parallels  of  Cape  Lo- 
palka  (51°  3'  N.)  and  the  bay  of  Avatcha  (53°)  five  isolated  and 
conical  summits,  some  still  emitting  smoke,  rise  proudly  above 
the  rugged  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch  ina  N.E. and  8.W.  . 
direction.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  bay  of  Avatcha,  as  far  as  tha  J 
parallel  561",  eigtt  other  volcanoes  are  occasionally  active,  Ofl 
these  thirteen  Sopki,  all  the  names,  and  some  of  the  bcightlfM 
are  given,  as  determined  by  Captain  Ltitke  : — 

Ut.  a.  JUigH  ia 

Vilutchiuakaia        -         -     52     43^       -         GISO* 
Avatchiuakalu         -         -     53     17         -         8760 

•  Boectiqrr  ia  1826,  mada  it  7374>~Sm  Bkiim'i  Foyagr,  vcl.  it.  p.  666. 
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The  greater  part  of  these  volcanoes  are  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula,  and  nearly  in  a  direct  south-west  and  north-east 
lini?.  From  the  promontory  Lopatka  the  Kurile  Isles  stretch  in 
the  same  south-west  direction ;  and  in  this  chain  are  found  eight 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  active,  and  thus  this  series  extends 
over  nearly  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  and  perhaps  is  connected  with 
the  Japanese  islands,  in  which  we  know  there  are  volcanoes  in 
activity. 

After  five  weeks  spent  in  the  harbour  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Seniavine  sailed  on  the  llth  of  November  for  Manila,  recon- 
noitring on  her  way  those  of  the  Caroline  Islands  which  she  had 
not  before  \-isited  ;  and,  in  an  able  summary  in  the  13th  chapter, 
the  population  of  the  whole  group  is  estimated  at  {KXX>  persons. 

Dec.  10. — Discovered  and  examined  the  group  Mounleu,  com- 
posed of  nine  islands,  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  lying  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction,  for  forty  miles  :  its  centre  in  latitude 
8°40'N.,  long.  152=8'  E. 

Dec.  20. — Sighted  the  coral  island  of  FeU,  and  the  followinfj 
day  made  the  Mackenzie  Islands  ( Uluthy  of  the  natives),  com- 
posed of  two  groups — one  of  five  islets,  uninhabited ;  the  other 
of  twenty-five  islands,  on  one  of  which  (Fatatep),  a  eenlm'y  ago, 
the  Spanish  Jesuit  Padre  Cantova  planted  a  nussion,  and  on  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Mogmog,  in  1732,  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal. 
Unfortunately  time  would  not  permit  the  Seniavine  to  go  to 
this  island,  although  iv  sight,  to  learn,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
what  had  been  the  result  of  the  missionary's  devotcdness — an 
object,  one  would  imagine,  well  worth  the  delay  of  a  few  days 
or  even  of  a  week.  On  the  following  day  the  Seniavine  shaped  her 
cotu'se  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived  on  the  13th  of  January,  and 
ultimately  at  Cronstadt  in  September,  1829.  alter  an  absence  of 
three  years  and  five  days. 

The  chief  results  of  this  expedition  are — 

In  Geography. — The  determination  of  the  positions  of  the 
chief  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtchatka,  of  the  country 
of  the  Kuriaks  and  of  the  Chukchis,  from  the  bay  of  Avatcha  to 
the  north-east  point  of  Asia ;  also  of  the  islands  Karaghinsk, 
St.  Matthew,  PrihylofT,  &c.,  in  Behring's  Sea. — The  archipelago 
of  the  Carolines  examined,  from  the  island  of  Ualan  on  the  east, 
to  the  group  of  Uluthy  on  the  west,  twelve  islands  discovered ; 
and  twenty-six  detached  groups  or  islands  descrihed ;  as  also  the 
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islands  of  Bonin-Sima. — The  cnrvette  Moller,  consort  of  llie 
S<*iuavinc,  had  in  the  mean  time  discovered  Moller  islsnd,  'a 
23"  46'  N„  171°  50'  W.,  and  examined  the  chain  of  islands  and 
reefs  which  extend  north-weal  from  the  Sandwich  islands.  Sbe 
diacorered  also  a  dangerous  reef  six  miles  S.S.VV.  of  Liaiatukf 
Isle;  and  afterwards  suri'eyed  the  north-western  shore  of  the 
]')eninsula  oi  Aliaska.  The  ^geographical  portion  is  illustrated bj 
various  plans,  charts,  views  of  headlands,  Sec.  ;  and  especially  aa 
excellent  chart  of  Behring's  Sea. 

Id  Phyiics. — Experiments  with  the  iuvariablc  pendulum,  made  J 
at  nine  stations  :  magnetic  experiments ;  hourly  observations  Olfl 
the  barometer  and  thermometer.  * 

In    Nalvral   Hixlory. — Rich    collections   in    each    branch  of  ' 
zoolo-ry,  including  300  species  of  birds,  300  of  fish,  700  of  insects, 
and  150  Crustacea?. — In  Botany,  2.500  specimens  of  dried  plants; 
and  of  atga:.^ln  Mineralogy,  330  specimens  of  rocks,  from  llie 
various  points  touched  at  by  the  corvette. 

In  Ethnography. — A  vocabulary  of  upwards  of  200  words 
phrases,  besides  the  numerals,  in  four  dialects  of  the  language, 
the  Caroline  Islands,  compared  with  several  other  dialecU 
Polynesia;  also  descripticma  and  portraits  of  the  Ckukchis, 
^(wiafr.^,  the  natives  of  the  Coroiine  groups,  &c.  &c.,  and 
Bughi,  of  the  Celebes,  the  only  published  portrait,  that  wc 
aware  of,  of  this  little  known  people :  a  collection  of  cost! 
arms,  ornaments,  &c. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  1250  drawings  have  been 
s*)mo  of  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  characteristic 
tion  of  a  tropical  clime. 

The  third  volume  of  the  work  is  the  joint  production  of  _ 
Mertens,  M.  Postds,  and  Baron  Kiltlitz,  naturalists  to  tlie  expa-' 
dibon,  and  contains  much  valuable  informalbn  on  g^eoli^y  and 
natural  history. — May  every  expedition  for  discovery  that  leaves 
Europe  be  supplied  with  as  zealous  naturalists  as  those  embarked 
on  board  the  Seniavine  ! 

We  have  the  gratification  to  add,   that  for  this  voyage, 
Demidoff  premium    has,    by  the  Academy  of   Sciences  si 
Petersburg,  been  conferred  upon  Captain  (now  Rear-Ar 
Liitke. 


(     383      ) 

IV. —  Verhaal  nan  eene  Reise  itaar  en  langs  de  zuid-wesi  kiut 

van  Nieuu!  Guinea,  gedaan  in  1828,  door  Z.  M.  Corcet  Triton, 

en  Z.  M.  Coloniale  schoener  de  Iris,  door  J.  Modera,  Lieut 

ter  Zee,  xan  de  iweede  Klasae.     HaaTlcm,   1830. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  along  the  S.IV.   Coast  of  New  Quinea, 

in   1828,   and  communicated  by  G.  Windsor  Earl,  Esq., 

M.R.A.S. 

In   the  dearth  of  information  respecting  the  vast  tslaml  of  New 

Guinea,  extending  from  the  Equator  to  10°  S.  lat.,  and  reaching; 

in  a   N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  not  less  than  1 200  geographical 

miles,  or  double  the  length  of  the  British  Islands,  we  are  glnd  lo 

avail  ourselves  of  the  account  of  a  voyage  undertaken  by  order  of 

the  Netherlands  Government,  to  establish   a  settlement  on  some 

convenient  spot  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  during  which 

voyage  the  greater  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  was  sur\eyed,  the 

general  trending  only  of  which  had  been  previously  ascertained. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  discovery  on  these  shores  may 
furnish  a  suitable  introduction  to  this  voyage.  The  Portuguese 
claim  the  discovery  of  New  Guinea  for  Abreu  and  Serrano, 
who  were  despatched  from  Malacca  lo  the  Spice  Islands,  by 
Albuquerque,  in  1511.  Abreu,  however,  proceeded  no  farther 
than  Amboyna,  and  Serrano  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  either  of  them  could 
have  discovered  New  Guinea,  although  ibey  might  have  heard  of 
its  existence  from  the  natives  of  Amboyna.  The  discovery  may, 
with  more  justice,  be  attributed  to  Alvaro  de  Saavcdra,  who  was 
sent  from  the  Moluccas  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  eastward 
in  Yd'iy.  Many  of  the  bays  and  headlands  on  the  north  coast 
were  named  by  the  Portuguese,  and  these  were  retained  in  a 
Dutch  chart  published  atAmsterdam  as  late  as  1753.  In  1537, 
the  north  coast  was  visited  by  Grijalva  and  Alvarado,  two  Spa- 
niards, who  had  been  sent  on  discovery  from  Mexico  by  Cortcz ; 
and  again,  in  15G7,  by  Mendana,  who,  in  laQo,  attempted  lo 
colonize  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  18°  to  the  eastward  of  New 
Guinea,  but  the  settlement  was  broken  up  at  his  death. 

The  above-mentioned  voyages  were  confined  to  the  north  coast 
In  1606,  ten  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
the  Dutch  desjiatched  a  vessel,  called  the  Duyfhen,  from  Ban- 
tam to  New  Guinea.  She  passed  along  the  south-west  coast,  and 
stretched  across  to  Australia,  which  was  considered  to  be  merely 
a  continuation  of  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  In  the  same  year, 
Torres,  after  having  separated  from  Quiros,  near  Vera  Cruz, 
passed  between  New  Guinea  and  Australia ;  thus  discovering  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name.  In  Itjid,  the  north  coast  was  traced 
by  Schouten  and  Lc  Maiie,  and  several  Dutch  navigators  followed 
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the  track  of  the  Dujfhcn;  Carst*na  in  l623,  Gerard  ! 
1636,  and  Tasman  (second  vojnge)  in  1644.  Carstens  and  P 
were  Ixrth  killed  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  as  1 
rivers  on  the  north-west  coast  are  named  in  the  old  charts  Ihoi- 
slager't,  or  "  Murderers'  "  Rivers,  they  probably  met  their  dwd 
in  ihe  vicinity.  The  positions  assigned  to  these  rivers  agree  pretty 
well  with  the  Utanata  and  False  L'lanata  rivers  visited  by  tbe 
Trilon.  All  these  hist-named  navigators  fell  into  the  same  enw 
aa  the  people  of  the  Duyfhen  in  supposing  that  New  Guios 
was  united  to  Australia ;  arvd  these  countries  were  thus  rv\ 
■entcd  in  all  charts  published  prerious  to  the  year  X'jG'i,  whri 
original  letter  of  Torres,  describing  his  proceedings  after  f 
with  Quiros,  was  found  by  the  British  at  the  taking  of  ! 
nilla.* 

It  does  not  apjiear  that  any  voyager  of  note  comes  bert 
Tosman  and  Datnpier,  although  the  west  ouast  was  |^ 
sometimes  visited  by  the  Dutch.  In  1700,  Dampier,  in 
Roebuck,  touched  at  Sabuda  Island,  near  the  west  coast  of  1 
Guinea;  and,  passing  tlirough  the  strait  between  W'ayjiu  i 
Battanta,  sailed  round  New  Britain,  and  discovered  ^e  t 
which  divides  it  from  New  Guinea,  He  then  passed  to  tbt 
westward,  along  the  north  coast  of  the  latter  island-  Ro^^evee^ 
Carteret,  and  Bougaiuville,  subsequently  pursued  nearly  the  sail 
track  along  the  north  coast.  Cook  touched  on  the  south-w« 
coast  in  1770.  but  be  remained  a  very  short  time,  and  bad  t 
friendly  communication  with  the  natives. 

In  1774,  Captain  Forest,  E.I.C.S.,  perfonued  a  \-oyage  froBL 
Bnlambangan  to  New  Guinea,  visiting  Dori  Harbour  at  t' 
north-west  end ;  and,  from  bis  being  able  to  convene  irith  1 
nalivcg  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Malay  language,  bis  nan 
tive,  although  little  more  than  a  sinifle  chapter  is  devoted  to  thk 
mainland  of  New  Guinea,  contains  more  correct  informatiun,  pm 
ticularly  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  t 
any  work  published  previous  to  the  voyage  of  the  Triion-f  1 
1791,  Lieutenant  M'Cluer,  of  the  Indian  navy,  surveyed  tl 
north-west  and  part  of  the  western  coasts,  and  discovered  tlie  del 
inlet  which  nearly  divides  the  north-west  end  of  the  island.  H 
charts  only  have  been  published.  ISeveral  French  navigalon| 
amongwhomare  D'Entrecnsteaux,  Duperrey,and  D'Urville, ba«l 
alto  visited  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  the  parts  of  New  Gui 
have  l)een  well  surveyed,  and  those  which  are  yet  ti 

"  By  Dalryinple,  and  publithed  in  hia  CoHeelion  of  V'oyngrt  to  the  South  Sau 

\  An  accounl  a{  ■  Tnjruge  to  New  Qnincu,  by  M.  Sonnsrat,  liiul  lieeti  published 

Purls  ■  Tew  yean  bciure  IIib  uppcntanee  of  Foreiil'i  work:  bul  the  \M<a  data  ill 

M.  Suanurat  wvuluuCiclherthanUibbi,  aaitlanJ  ueui  the  eait  vuJ  of  Gilolo,      ] 

Sutmeiat  does  not  aay  pmctMly  where  he  wrat  to. 
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The  north-west  and  western  roasts,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  lo  the  south  point  of  M'Cluor's  Inlet,  have  been  surveyecl 
by  Lieutenant  M'Cluer,  From  this  point,  southward,  to  the  Fort 
Du  Bus,  in  lat,  3°  41'  S.,  an  extent  of  about  170  miles,  the  shore 
is  much  broken,  and  has  only  been  indistinctly  seen.  The  south- 
em  coast,  from  Fori  Du  Bub  to  Dourga  Strait,  has  been  surveyed 
by  the  Triton;  and,  in  Ia35,  Lieutenant  Kool,  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  passed  through  the  above-named  strait,  and  thus  determined 
what  had  only  been  suspected  by  the  people  of  the  Triton,  that 
the  land  about  Cape  Valsehe  {False  Cai>e)  is  an  island.  Be- 
tween the  south  entrance  of  the  strait,  or  what  has  hitherto  been 
termed  the  Bartholomew  River,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch  (in  long-,  141"  E.),  an 
extent  of  14(i  miles,  the  land  has  not  p\en  been  seen.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  south  eoast  litde  is  known  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
determined  whether  the  detached  pieces  of  land  seen  by  the 
i-lurmuzeer  and  other  ships,  when  passing  Torres  Straits,  are 
actually  portions  of  the  mainland,  or  merely  islands  lying  near  it, 
— a  point  of  immense  importance,  when  the  great  danger  attend- 
ing the  navig-ation  of  Torres  Straits  is  taken  into  consideration. 

We  are  indebted  to  French  navigators — to  D'Entrecasteaux, 
and  especially  to  Duperrey.  in  1825,  and  Dumont  D'Urville,  in 
1827,  for  the  chief  part  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  north- 
east coast.  The  positions  of  many  headlands  have  been  determined ; 
but  400  miles  of  the  north-eastern  coast-line,  between  Port 
Oeelvink  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Rodney  to  the  south-east, 
remain  to  be  thoroughly  examined.  Geelvink's,  or  the  firejil  Bay, 
has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dutch,  and  a  chart  of  their  discoveries, 
fr<)m  which  we  Lave  our  knowledge  of  the  bay,  was  published  by 
Dalr^inple, 

April  21,  1828,  the  cor\'ette  Triton,  and  the  Colonial  schooner 
Iris,  left  the  Bay  of  Amboyua,  and  shaped  their  cxturse  fur  Bands, 
where  they  were  to  obtain  interpreters,  and  on  the  29lh,  their  wants 
being  supplied,  they  continued  their  voyage.  The  following  day, 
being  driven  to  the  south-west  of  Banda,  they  saw  Bird  Island;* 
the  position  of  which  they  found  to  differ  considerably  from  that 
assigned  to  it  in  the  charts  of  Norie  and  Arruwsmith,  which 
they  had  on  board,  together  with  one  constructed  by  M.  Kolff,  in 
1 825.  On  the  4th  of  May,  they  passed  through  the  group  of 
islands  which  stretch  from  the  Keys  lo  Ceram,  and  which,  until 
then,  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Dutch  Oriental  posses- 
sions. The  people  of  these  islands  carry  on  a  trade  witli  the  south- 
west coast  of  New  Guinea.     May  7,  they  entered  the  channel  be- 

*  For  geogrspliiciil  poiitioni,  lee  the  sanexcd  Table. 
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tween  the  Key  and  Arru  islanila ;  and,  on  tlie  20th,  maje 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  lat.  7°  15'  S.  The  foUow-ing  day  th 
vessels  entered  the  Dourga  Strait,*  the  north-west  entrance  ■ 
which  had  been  discovered  hy  M.  Kullf  in  1825,  and  ancbured 
off  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  the  north  shore.  As  the  stock  of 
fresh  water  begun  lu  run  short,  a  boat  was  despatched  to  I 
creek  ;  but  ns  it  was  high  water  when  they  entered  it.  the  watv 
was  brackish.  The  banks  were  low  and  morassy,  tlie  watM( 
standing  upon  it  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  whole  ol 
the  coast,  indeed,  that  they  had  hitherto  seen,  was  but  littls 
raised  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark  ;  the  trees  with 
which  the  land  was  overgrown  presented  a  level  appeorancxj 
and  not  a  single  hill  or  piece  of  elevated  land  was  \-isible. 

The  following  day  several  natives  were  seen  near  the  mouth  o 
the  creek,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  them  from  the  corvette ;  and 
after  having  friendly  communication  for  some  time  a  quarrd 
occurred,  in  which  three  of  the  natives  were  killed,  and  some  of 
the  boat's  crew  wounded.  These  people  were  of  the  middle 
size,  and  not  very  stout.  Their  skins  were  black,  wilh  a  bloiA 
gloss,  and  some  were  afflicted  with  ulcers,  and  a  disease  whid 
gave  a  scaly  appearance  to  their  skin.  They  had  thick  lips,  flal 
noses,  black  frizzled  hair  like  that  of  negroes,  beards  and  ^ 
kers.  Some  bad  marks  drawn  with  red  pigment  across  the  tacf 
and  round  the  mouth.  The  lobes  of  their  ears  were  pierced,  a 
in  them  they  wore  rings  of  rattan.  The  men  were  entirely  nake<^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  broad  band  of  rushes  round  tbctr  waist^ 
the  ends  hanging  down  beliind.  Their  weapons  i 
arrows,  and  spears,  made  of  different  kinds  of  cane,  with  |; 
of  wood  hardened  by  fire.  The  two  women  whom  they  ;  _^^ 
wore  small  triangular  pieces  of  hark  hanging  down  before  theab 
They  did  not  approach  sufficiently  near  to  be  well  observed,  but 
their  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 

The  vessels  now  proceeded  about  twenty-five  mUes  further  up 
the  strait,  the  shores  still  being  extremely  low,  and  no  high  luM 
could  be  seen  even  from  the  mast-head.  Parties  landed  in  vari- 
ous spots,  where  they  met  with  no  inhabitants.  On  digging  pit 
they  found  the  upper  stratum  of  black  vegetable  earth  to  be  onl" 
one  foot  thick  :  under  this  weis  a  layer  of  grey  clay  from  three  n 
five  feel  in  thickness,  which  rested  on  brown  coral  sand.  PiecS 
of  quartz,  ironstone,  and  pumice-stone  were  found  scatterM 
about  on  the  beach.  No  place  adapted  for  the  settlement  havii 
been  met  with,  the  vessels  left  the  strait,  and  proceeded 
shore  to  the  N.VV. 

Aftiij  28.     They  saw  a  village  in  latitude  (J"    17'  S„  the 
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thftt  was  leen  by  Cook  during  his  first  voyage.  On  the  39lb  a 
stioal  was  met  with,  in  latitude  6°  S.,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Providential  Bank  was  seen. 

June  a.  After  having  tr.iced  the  coast  for  230  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Dourga  Strait,  the  vessels  anchored  off  the  mouth 
of  False  Utanata  river,  in  latitude  4°  48'  S.  A  liar  of  sand,  on 
which  there  was  a  heavy  surf,  ran  across  the  mouth  of  the  rivev. 
Numbers  of  natives  were  seen  on  the  beach,  waving  white  flags, 
and  several  canoes  were  launched  by  them  ;  but  although  the 
vessels  remained  on  and  off  several  days,  they  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  natives,  owing  to  a  want  of  confidence  on  both  sides. 
Men  were  occasionally  seen  on  the  beach,  waiving  short  pieces  of 
wood  in  the  air,  from  which  issued  something  resembling  smoke, 
instruments  which  puzzled  Cook's  people  so  much,  and  made 
them  suppose  that  the  natives  possessed  fire-arms.*  These  they 
afterwards  found  to  he  short  pieces  of  bamboo,  which  contained  a 
mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  ashes,  and  which  was  ejected  by 
swinging  the  instruments  in  the  air.  They  were  apparently  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  signals  to  their  friends  at  a  distance. 

Jujte  8.  They  pursued  their  voyage  l«  the  north-west,  and  on 
the  following  day  a  number  of  people  belonging  to  a  river  some 
distance  to  the  westward  came  off  to  the  vessels  in  canoes.  They 
readily  bartered  their  weapons  and  ornaments  for  pieces  of  cloth, 
old  clothes,  knife  blades,  beads,  and  empty  bottles ;  but  the  two 
former  articles  were  most  in  demand.  The  chiefs  were  dreaseil 
somewhat  in  the  Malay  fashion,  which  proved  that  they  had  had 
communication  with  the  Ceramese.  On  the  nth  the  vessels 
arrived  at  the  river  to  which  these  people  belonged.  It  was 
called  the  Utanata  river,  and  bore  much  resemblance  to  the 
False  Utanata,  They  remained  here  until  the  22nd  in  uninter- 
rupted harmony  with  the  natives,  who  assisted  them  in  cutting 
w<>od  and  filling  up  water.  The  natives  here  differed  little  from  the 
people  of  Dourga  Strait,  except  in  being  of  superior  make  and 
stature  (the  majority  were  above  the  middle  size),  and  somewhat 
further  advanced  in  civilization.  Each  of  the  natives  appeared  to 
wish  to  ornament  himself  in  a  manner  different  from  his  neigh- 
bour. They  wore  rings  of  rattan  and  strings  of  h(^'-teeth  on 
their  necks,  arms,  and  legs,  and  many  had  the  cartilages  of  their 
noses  bored,  wearing  pieces  of  stick  or  bone  in  the  aperture. 
Their  teeth  were  generally  sharpened  to  points.  The  men  had 
wales  across  their  breasts  and  bellies,  and  on  their  arms.  These 
had  been  made  by  cutting  the  flesh  with  stones,  and  afterwards 
burning  it,  so  that  when  the  wounds  he.iled,  wales  were  raised  to 
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the  thickness  of  the  finger.*  The  greater  portion  of  them  residedi 
in  one  long  house,  10(1  feet  in  length,  5  feci  high,  and  G  broatl,. 
situated  on  the  shore,  within  ibc  muulb  of  ihe  river.  1 1  contained 
nineteen  doors,  one  fur  each  family.  The  frame  was  constructed 
of  bamboo,  and  tlie  walls  and  roof  were  covered  with  thatch. 
Their  canoes  were  from  thirty  to  sisty  feet  U>ng,  and  the  inea 
stood  up  to  row.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  bows,  am>wt, 
spears,  and  clubs,  which  last,  Uigether  with  their  paddles,  were 
handsomely  carved.  Their  domestic  aniinals  consisted  of  ho^ 
and  dogs,  but  their  food  was  chieBy  sago,  fish,  and  turtles'  e^cgs. 
They  possessed  also  plantains.  fM>coa-nuts,  papayas,  Dutmega, 
breadfruit,  aud  large  lemons,  which  they  readily  gave  in  exchange 
for  cloth.  To  judge  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  who 
named  no  less  than  thirty-five  villages  in  bis  neighbourhood,  the 
population  must  be  considerable.  The  aalives,  on  bearing  that, 
the  Dutch  were  about  tu  settle  on  the  coast,  were  anxious  that 
they  should  fix  themselves  here:  but  as  the  river,  although  clear 
and  capacious  inside  the  heads,  had  a  Itar  across  the  entr&nce, 
which  rendered  it  difficult  of  access  to  ships  of  burden,  their 
offer  was  declined.  The  coast  hitherto  had  been  extremely  low ; 
but  here  a  range  of  high  mountains,  generally  enveloped  in  clouds, 
and  on  which  some  thought  tbey  could  distinguish  snow,  ap-. 
peared  far  in  the  interior,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  one  end 
of  the  range  terminating  in  Cape  Bouro,  a  bluff  promontory  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  W.N.W.  of  the  Utanata  river. 

June  22.  The  vessels  left  the  river,  and  pursued  their  voyage. 
On  the  27th  they  saw  a  number  of  high  islands,  close  to  the 
coast,  and  entered  a  strait  between  one  of  them  and  the  main- 
land, where  they  were  boarded  by  the  chief  of  the  island  Auluma, 
who  corulucted  them  to  a  small  cove  on  the  north  part  of  it,  on 
the  shores  of  which  his  villa^  was  situated.  At  the  head  of  the 
cove  a  beautiful  ajid  fertile  Valley,  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep 
hills,  stretched  towards  the  interior,  In  it  was  a  Malay  house, 
which  several  years  pre\iously  had  been  occupied  by  a  Cerameae 
priest,  who  had  converted  the  natives  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
Dutch  had  some  thought  of  making  their  settlement  here,  but 
they  found  that  the  fort  would  be  overlooked  from  the  bills  oa 
each  side  of  the  valley,  and  would  therefore  be  insecure.  Several 
beautiful  volleys,  both  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  adjacent 
islands,  were  examined  and  disapproved  of  for  the  same  resstHi. 
At  length,  an  extensive  piece  of  marshy  ground,  at  the  bottom  ot 
a  large  land-locked  bay  on  the  mainland,  was  fixed  on  for  the  site 
of  the  fort,  and  a  party  from  each  vessel,  together  with  the  in- 
tended garrisim,  commenced  clearing  away  the  tliick  forest,   and 

*  Id  this  aud  id  inaoy  utliec  u[  ilieii  cubIuoii,  and  bIbu  m  ih«it  geaeiti  ^ipesr-   J 

ance,  ihey  Unr  a  striking  reacmbUnre  to  thenativt*  of  Autltalia. 
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efedin^  the  buildings,  the  natives  bringing  them  abundance  of 
bamboos  and  thalch.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  surrey  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  ami  towards  the  end  of  August  the  fort, 
which  was  merely  a  square  enclosure  of  stakes,  surrounding  a  few 
huts,  was  completed  ;  but  by  this  time  the  greater  portion  of  the 
crew  were  laid  up  with  the  jungle  fever,  which  was  caused  by  the 
ractrcmcinsalubrity  of  the  position.  The  marshy  ground  on  which 
the  fort  was  built,  and  which,  owing  to  the  denscness  of  the  forest, 
(previous  to  its  being  cleared,)  had  never  been  reached  by 
the  sun,  engendered  miasma,  not  readily  dissipated  by  the  wind, 
as  the  bay,  from  being  perfectly  land-locked,  was  sheltered  from 
the  sea  breeze. 

Immediately  behind  the  fort  rose  a  wooded  mountain  to  a 
heig&t  of  2462  English  feet.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  was  very 
rich,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  productions  were  of  a  valuable 
description.  Among  these  were  the  Massoy  trees,  the  bark  of 
which  is  much  valued  by  the  people  of  the  Archipelago,  and  is 
often  used  medicinally.  Iron  woml  and  elxmy  were  found  in 
great  abundance,  some  of  the  trees  being  five  feet  in  diameter : 
sago  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  other  palms  were  also  numerous  ; 
together  with  plantains,  lemons,  papayas,  nutmegs,  jamboes, 
pumpkins,  and  yams.  Several  species  of  the  kangaroo  were  met 
with,  together  with  birds  of  paradise,  crown  pigeons,  kingfisberB, 
and  other  birds.  It  was  ascertained  that  cassowaries  also  existed 
on  the  island.  The  sea  abounded  with  fish,  and  alligators  occa- 
sionally made  their  appearance  In  the  bay. 

The  high  islands  near  this  part  of  the  coast  apjieared  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  convulsion  of  nature. 
Two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  while  the  vessels  were 
leaving  the  harbour  to  return.* 

Two  different  races  of  people  inhabited  this  part  of  the  island, 
the  Papuas,  or  negroes,  who  occupied  the  coast,  and  the  Arafuras. 
or  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  the  latter  being  under  a  sort  of  sub- 
jection to  the  former.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the 
adjacent  islands  were  inferior  in  stature  and  personal  appearance 
to  the  people  ()f  Utanata,  who  were  the  finest  race  of  men  met 
with  on  the  coast.  In  other  respects  there  was  little  difference 
between  them,  escept  that  the  people  near  the  settlement,  from 
having  had  more  communication  with  the  Cerameae,  hod  aban- 
doned many  of  their  own  customs,  and  adopted  those  of  their 
risitors.  Their  chiefs  dressed  in  the  Malay  fashion,  but  the 
poorer  classes  wore  no  other  dress  than  a  piece  of  cloth,  some- 
times made  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  wrapjied  round  the 
waist,  one  end  being  brought  between  the  legs,  and  fastened  be- 
■  Sehouturi  aud  L«inaire  experienced  n  aevere  shuck  uf  aa  eacthquBku  while 
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hind.  Many  wore  bracelets  of  beads  and  strings  of  hi^s'-leetb, 
but  none  hail  their  noses  bored.  Their  woolly  hair  was  frucied 
out  by  means  of  a  bamboo  comb.     Tlie  women  were  very  seltlom 

No  data  are  given  from  which  we  can  learn  the  exact  amotuit 
of  population;  but  to  judge  fn)m  the  number  of  villages  men- 
tioned, it  must  he  greater  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect,  when 
the  state  of  society  is  taken  into  consideration.  Slavery>  the 
curse  of  their  race,  works  as  great  ciils  here  as  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  the  various  tribes  frequently  making  war  upon  each  other 
to  obtain  captives  to  disjiose  of  to  the  Ceramcse  and  Macas- 
sars. A  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  vexsels,  a  warlike 
people,  inhabiting  the  coast  to  the  N.W.,  surprised  a  village  on 
the  shores  of  the  bay  in  which  the  Dutch  settlement  was  made- 
Most  of  the  men  were  killed,  but  the  women  and  children  were 
taken  into  captivity,  and  the  village  was  burned.  The  friends  of 
the  sufferers  generally  in  tbclr  turn  make  reprisals  on  theic 
weaker  neighbours. 

The  chiefs  of  UtanaUi  informed  the  voyagers  of  the  number  of 
rivers  and  villages  in  tbeir  neighbourhood,  with  their  respective 
names.  To  iheeastwardof  Utanata,  in  the  district  of  Timakawa,- 
or  Tlmoraka,  were  four  rivers  and  seven  villages,  and  in  the  tlis-- 
trict  of  Koyway,  which  extended  from  the  Utanala  river  to  thtf- 
island  of  Lakahia,  were  three  rivers  and  twenty-eight  villages^ 
To  judge  from  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Utanata,  which  was 
inhabited  by  about  twenty  families,  these  villages  should  each  ItAVS' 
a  population  of  at  least  eighty  individuals  ;  indeed,  their  numbers 
could  scarcely  be  less  when  it  ia  taken  into  consideration  that  ihey 
were  liable  to  attacks  from  enemies.  Thus  we  may  suppose  th^' 
the  roast  from  LTtanata  to  Lnkahia  Island,  an  extent  of  rather  less, 
than  100  miles,  contained  2240  iuhabilants.  It  was  stated  by  the 
chiefs  that  the  Arafura  tribes  in  the  interior  were  more  numerous 
than  the  I'apuas  on  the  coast. 

The  king  of  Tidor  claimed  the  sovereignly  of  several  districts 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  nearly  all  the  rajahs,  or 
head  chiefs,  had  their  titles  confirmed  by  him. 

Punishment,  of  death,  which  once  obtained,  has  been  abolished^ 
Offenders  forfeit  the  whole  or  part  of  their  property ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  confiscated  goods  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  chief,  or  emeFat 
who  has  ]>asscd  sentence  on  tbc  criminal. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  professed  by  the  entire  popula' 
tion  of  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fori ;  and  the  mar- 
riage and  funeral  ceremonies  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Cera- 
inese.  On  some  occasions,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  fnun  the. 
time  of  the  funeral,  the  bones  are  disinterred,  when  a  feast  is  beldii 
over  them,  and  they  arc  again  consigned  to  the  grave.     Tl 
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is  probably  a  relict  of  their  old  customs.  Their  pralius  are  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  long  :  some  are  roofed  over,  and  the  families 
of  the  owners  reside  in  them.  The  Papuas  carry  on  a.  brisk  trade 
with  the  Ceramese,  who  arrive  on  the  ci)ast  at  the  commencement 
of  the  north-west  monsoon,  and  remain  six  months.  The  articles 
obtained  here  are  massoy  bark,  rosamala  and  belishary — (odori- 
ferous woods,  which,  as  well  as  massoy,  are  used  medicinally) — 
pearls,  nutmegs,  trepang,  birds  of  paradise,  and  edible  birds' 
nests ;  in  exchange  for  which  they  receive  bar  iron,  parangs  or 
cliopping-knives,  knife  blades,  brass  wire,  and  flowered  calicoes. 
Owing  to  this  communication  the  natives  have  actjuired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Ceramese  language  (a  dialect  of  the  Malay), 
through  the  medium  of  which  they  conversed  with  the  interpreters 
who  accompanied  the  expeditiun. 

It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  the  Dutch  had  any  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  Arafuras ;  neither  is  it  mentioned 
whether  the  people  have  straight  hair  and  brown  complexions,  like 
Ibe  Arafuras  in  the  interior  of  Magindano,  Ceram,  and  Gilolo,  or 
woolly  hair,  like  the  Papuas.  Probably  the  latter  are  averse  to 
strangers  having  communication  with  these  Arafuras ;  for  Forest, 
during  his  \-isit  lo  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  mot  with  none 
of  them ;  hut  he  was  informed  by  an  intelligent  Malay,  who 
had  seen  them,  that  some  have  straight  and  others  woolly  hair. 
A  short  account  of  tlie  Arafiu-as  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  du 
Bus,  is  given  by  M.  Modera,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
Papua  chiefs.  Their  stature  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Papuas, 
and  they  are  also  more  numerous.  Their  marriage  ceremonies 
are  of  a  very  primitive  description.  When  a  young  couple  form 
any  attachment,  they  fly  into  the  forest,  and  remain  concealed 
until  an  arrangement  is  made  between  their  respective  parents. 
Should  not  this  take  place  the  parties  separate  on  their  return  to 
their  homes,  and  each  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  new  connexion. 

On  the  death  of  an  individual  the  body  is  washed  and  enve- 
loped in  cloth,  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  husk  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  After  which  the  relatives  assemble,  and  make  known 
the  affection  they  bore  the  deceased  by  bowls  and  lamentations. 
A  scaSbld  of  bamboos  is  then  erected,  on  which  the  body  is  laid, 
and  a  fire  is  lighted  under  it,  and  carefully  kept  up  until  the 
moisture  of  the  body  is  entirely  evaporated.  It  is  then  laid  in  a  sort 
of  loft,  close  under  the  roof  of  their  dwelling,  where  it  is  watched 
by  the  children  belonging  to  the  family,  while  the  relatives  feast 
in  the  house  for  seven  days.  After  the  feast  is  concluded  tho 
body  is  buried  in  a  hole,  and  centered  up  with  leaves.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  deceased  is  retained  by  the  widow  until  her  death, 
when  it  is  divided  among  the  children,  the  greater  portion  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  males.  Should  the  deceased  be  unmarried  his 
property  is  divided  among  his  relatives. 
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yiugtul  20. — The  Iris,  which  had  hep.ti  sent  to  Ambo^n* 
for  provisions,  returned,  havinp;  alao  on  board  some  gtms  for 
tbe  fort.  The  coounandcr  reported  that  the  French  corrttw 
r Astrolabe  had  arrived  at  Amboyna  from  the  SonUi  Seaa,  many  of 
her  people  being;  sick. 

On  the  24th  (he  fort  was  opened  with  much  ceremonv,  and 
p<«9ession  was  laken,  in  the  nami;  i>f  the  King  of  the  N^ther- 
Unds,  of  tbe  entire  west  coast,  and  pnrt  of  the  north  and  loutb 
coasts  of  the  island,  from  the  meridian  of  )4t°  E..  on  tbe  Br>ulli 
coast,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  tbe  north.  Many  of  thtf 
native  chiefs  were  present,  who  swore  allegiance  to  the  NethCT- 
lands'  government. 

Sept,  1. — The  vessels  left  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  (tie 
conette  arrived  at  Amlwyna  on  the  5tb.  when  sixly-two  men  were 
sent  ashore  to  the  hospital,  several  of  whom  died;  making  die 
total  loss  of  European  seamen,  by  sickness  during  the  vovage, 
amount  to  twenty-one.  From  Amboyna  the  corvette  was  de- 
spatched to  the  island  of  Timor,  where  the  natnratisls  were  left 
to  make  researches  in  the  interior  for  silver  and  copper  mines.* 

During  their  stay  on  tbe  wiast  of  New  Guinea  much  rain  wu 
experienced,  and  for  nearly  the  entire  month  of  July  the  weather 
was  cold,  damp,  and  foggy.  This  led  ihcin  to  conclude  that,  as 
in  the  Moluccas,  the  south-east  monsoon  is  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  norlh-west  monsoon,  which  prevails  from  October  to  May,  is 
the  fine  season.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  statements 
of  the  natives. 

Three  small  low  islands,  belonging  to  the  chain  which  stretches 
from  Cerama  to  the  Key  islands,  and  not  laid  down  in  Arrow- 
smith's  chart,  were  met  with  in  the  passage  from  New  Guinea  to 
Amboyna.  The  northernmost  of  these  islands  is  situated  six 
miles  lo  the  southward  of  the  Matabella  Islands;  and  there  b  « 
clear  channel  between  them,  thrnug'h  which  the  corvette  passeil. 
They  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  Matabella  Islnnds,  as 
the  latter  are  high,  and  the  southernmost  has  a  small  tabic  hill 
on  the  sontb  point.  The  positions  of  these  islands  are  given 
below. 

Positions  ascertained  during  the  r-oynije  of  the  Triton. 

[The  meridian  distances  were  measured  from  Banda,  snd  corrected  on 

their  return  there.] 

Lu,».  Lnng.  G-oTGnmiviah, 

Bird  Island  (S.  ofBandu)  .  5"  29*  —       131"     1'  21" 

N.E.  Point  of  the  Great  Kev       .  5    22    —       133    33   OO 

N.W.  Point  of  the  Island  Wassier  1   . 

(one  uf  dieArnia)  J 


■  WheuDr.  WilMnwumtCiKpiiaein  H2g  the  rtaiduat  and  tb«  nalurBliitj  wrra 
WDt  in  thu  iuteiior,  icarching  (ot  tbe  niintis.    They  iliacovcTBi]  some  g*>'<l  ^vM  ilk 

tlie  itrCAms,  but  whetliBT  they  buccmiIwI  in  (he  nuu  o^jict  of  theii  toani.  is  not 

knewo.— En. 
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N.  Entrance  of  Dourga  Strait- 
North  Point 
South  Point 
A  Bank  of  hard  Sand  (centre) 
Providential  Bank 
False  Utonata  River 
A  small  lEland  near  the  Coast 
A  remarkable  Point 
Utanata  River 
Point  Boero 
Island  Lakafiia 

■ Namatotte  (centre) 

Fort  du  Bus  (in  Triton's  Bay) 

S.  Point  of  PuloAdie 

Three  Islands  to  the  southward 

of  the  Matabella  Islands,  are 

respectively — 


r 

21'  — 

138° 

55'  30" 

1 

28   — 

138 

45   — 

6 

00   — 

138 

4     3 

5 

38   30 

131 

55    41 

4 

49   — 

136 

56    —  , 

5 

13   — 

131 

41    - 

4 

43    - 

13fi 

24  — 

4 

33  ■— 

136 

11    — 

4 

■7    — 

135 

9    — 

4 

2  — 

134 

53   — 

3 

44  — 

134 

1    45 

3 

41    — 

134 

15    — 

4 

19  — 

133 

57    — 

4 

32  — 
84    — 

132 
132 

4    52 

4 

1    10 

4 

33    - 

132 

0   — 

The  following  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Utanata 
and  of  Labo,  the  diatrict  in  which  the  settlement  was  made,  was  collected 
during  the  voyage.  The  people  of  the  south-west  coast  have  a  strong 
guttural  pronunciation,  apparently  similar  to  the  cluck  of  the  Caflres  of 
South  Africa ; — 


IIUMta. 

I^obo. 

UUnaLL. 

Laho. 

Ari»(To) 

Ktepoku) 

- 

D..k.>„..     { 

JS..".*™!" 

{Mon,.! 

UnVal 

D..lh 

a™. 

Drink  (Tol. 

Mnklnii 

DiDU  (Toj 

Tuid. 

Dog      '     '. 

Buln 

I'igBri 

Uiugdu 

Due 

B-MtTo)     . 

Katuria       . 

Miltlngt 

Muok 

ll,ebiti»i     . 

- 

{M.UJj«g^ 

bLkto)  ; 

Piytie 

T.muiiuri 

EsTlh 

Eiu 

Byw 

ETtnlBf       . 

Jmw  Ami 

Si>II«* 

Kuku 

^fi' "'  : 

Bolly 

[miuw 

Kuibocsngo 

u'xie 

Breut  .a   ., 

Glngango 

Fiubiin  or  ■ . 

Wifjo 

MuukWDlIU 

Sg.    .' 

Fcuil 

Ciri^T      . 

Si<uluw> 

Fi.h 

DoDdD 

CocMnnI     . 

Flugin 

Si™.n«e-«ri 

Cn.b 

Pti              '. 

Kinbbi 

Pom 

M<m» 

KiiBipT 

Cpugb  (To) 

Nnpiimki     . 

oi^To)   : 

J*<* 

UIUKU 

CKwaplgeoB 

Molerc 

C0«H»'     . 

TmbdbI 

Clw 

Gilo  (To)     , 

Mugia 

Ci..{To>     . 

N.lBWl 

Hiadi 

Tws  Mu*     . 

&    : 

MiUuki 

Odi.L» 
PomoiD       . 

MuQODg-focu 

Chwfc.        . 

Awunu-     :. 

wlSririSngo 

Home       :'. 

It.i7         . 

si!ri" 
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Utauu. 

Lob.. 

U,^^a. 

i* 

Bool 

sr    ;  ;?.7.ir. : 

Hnnduni.  : 

If-nsb., 

li™i  (To) 

iilki     : 

T.fc~ni 

Ri»           .    |w,i. 

Il'l"(To)  ■ 

Bikun 

llumin  UlBg 

Teim. 

Ruiiait4j(TuT  MsH-inau-miD 

Hwl 

0«|«.        . 

{"S^" 

IC^id* 

Im 

Panll 

[WnrumjM 

S^lD 

U.noM 

3^ 

l*Lud 

n™"™" 

AhM             '. 

UiBlU 

■n»b« 

KDih 

L>ka 

SI(llK>lt 

!4.«iiik 

HSu    : 

K^^...„ 

Slwot  (To)  * 

E  : 

Ki"^"'. 

iSS? 

kaniifa       1 

riiMiriri 

«.ri^       . 

"t 

I'tX 

STiiy 

Kle 

ST"   : 

Sinint 

M^ill          . 

T.U 

Al\ia 

S.p.lf«.      '. 

Ai»ti 

BBt 

SloB, 

L»I>» 

J::;'^'J°\ 

o"'        ', 

MulAa 

— 

L«y 

*"^_ 

1"— - 

SdUToJ      . 
Sling  (To)  . 

"* 

M^U* 

K>IMll 

?£?ir    : 

dare 

KHriSnED 
WllluSBa 

M«n-(T») 

T»* 

'*b 

K.j».fc« 

MU 

MiTDWIIU    . 

TobKco       . 

K.P.U         . 

Tanbalio 

Ti.ke»ir«rtTa) 

Muun 

Nnliwjl      . 

K«H. 

tiIku.    ; 

Fiika 

No 

K«^bi 

JJW" 

T«F1» 

Sfe-' 

A".rl.        . 

N«k            '. 

Kb. 

Tbou 

K.BW 

o,n« 

0«<.|H.i        . 

FlumiH    . 

K.b/^      . 

Piidi 

FUW 

IVI 

PlUiig 

VlU.Ke 

Pr.hu.aiuii« 

kTi 

Knnni 

Pul(Tn)       . 

Tdibo 

«w"      ; 

f:*.t», 

S'-   : 

WbIBT 

Wu.ri 

rs::nrn-. 

I'oilll 

Msmni       . 

Wtyoclu 

Wfod 

&    ■; 

!!.l:;s'- 

BUq       '      .  ' 

Kom.k 

KoBiak 

«"" 

i^-sn 

z'li'ltl.      '.              Z 

» 

Ab«l,«-n{ 

Timnnl  l<mi4)[a 

TrBi.n  .u. 

Idanolkiwwi 

iNllB.11.1.- 

_ 

Kuirol.!..  i.'i 

CuBol  bi.y 
TMi-y 

I'S'" 

M        u" 

WhilliUwt 

A>aS<Ba       . 

luaylDKroa 

W.kuHlf 

T^rAi  : 

l.b^ghl 

r.Tt«. 

NCIH 

Al«  |wkDii 

i    tmnonk. 

T"hli"eiHBn 

I«rw.'    ." 

1>  ODl  yel  Bid 

Will  not  Kll 

' 

The  people  of  Ulsnuia  liml  very  Utile  knowledge  of  coun 

ng.     Wk.. 

wiBhiiig  to  niftkc  known  any  number,  they  made  use  of  the 

W 

aud  couiiW  on  their  fingers  and  tuo>.     Tlie  fullowillg 

of  LoboandOnHK- 

^ 
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„,., 

Lobo. 

Onln, 

Lol* 

0» 
Fir. 

Is" 

Tan 

mm* 

IrJ" 

Futnand  %i 

KiDl  HIBO>i 

Ria.l™wiu 

Twrnly 

TUWy           . 

TUouund 

iPutynuwi 
Puly  »Ili      . 

Wnl.J.  Klin 

J...,. 

An  account  of  the  various  plants  collected  during  this  vojafe 
by  the  lale  M.  Zippelius,  the  botanist  to  the  expedition,  will  be 
found  in  a  Dutch  periodical,  the  Komt-en  Leiterbodf  for  1629, 
vol.  i.  p.  294,  et  aeq. 


V. — Reue  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai  imd  dem  KaspUcken  Meere- 

Von  GusTAV  Rose.     Vol,  I.     Rcriin,    1837- 
Journey  to  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  and  to  the  Catpian 

Sea.  Communicated  by  W.  Wittich,  Esq. 
About  twelve  years  since  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  re- 
solved to  visit  the  Uralian  Mountains,  because  he  conceived  that 
there  existed  a  similarity  in  the  geological  conslitutiuti  of  that 
range  with  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  and  he  wished  to  decide 
the  point.  Immediately  on  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  becoming 
acquainted  with  that  resolution,  it  proposed  to  bim  to  make  the 
jimrney  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  the  country,  autho- 
rismg  him  at  the  same  time  to  choose  as  companions  some  per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  his  researches.  Ho  selected  Professor 
Ehrcnberg  and  Professor  G.  Rose,  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us.  Leaving  Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1629.  they  went  to 
St.  Pelcrsburg  and  thence  through  Moscow  and  Nowgorod  to 
Kasan,  whence  they  passed  through  Perm  and  over  the  Ural 
Mounlains  to  Yekaterinburg,  from  which  place  they  travelled 
along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ural  range  as  far  northward  as 
Bogiislowsk,  in  GO°N.  lat.,  examining  the  geological  constitution 
of  the  mountains  and  several  of  the  numerous  mines,  which  are 
met  with  on  thai  side  of  the  Ural.  Having  returned  to  Yekaterin- 
burg they  advanced  to  Tobolsk,  and  thence  through  the  steppe 
of  Harabinska  to  Bcrnau),  fi)r  the  purpose  ni  examining  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Having  traversed  the  steppe  of  Plalowsk, 
they  ""^-ed  at  the  Sthlangenberg,  and  advanced  afterwards  to 
let  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  range, 
amining  the  mountains  about  Syrunowsk,  the 
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innst  southern  of  theao  mines,  tbej'  visited  Baty  or  Kboaimailakh^fl 
in  lat.  49"  10"  N.,  long.  84"  20'  E.,  a  military  posl  of  the  ChiaeMf 
on  the  rirer  Irtysh.  From  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  the^  begvn  irfl 
return,  passing  through  the  steppe  of  Isliim  to  the  soathem  Tangjl 
of  the  Ural,  and  to  Astrakhan  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  returo*  ■ 
ing  hence  to  St.  Petersburg  they  visil«d  the  ^reat  salt  lake  at  I 
Ellon.  Up  to  the  present  year  no  account  of  this  journey  liaa 
been  published,  except  a  few  observations  inserted  in  Baron  Hum' 
boldt's  "  FTagmens  Aiialiques." 

Professor  Rose's  work  partly  supplies  this  deficiency.  It  gi>'e*  | 
principally  an  account  of  the  geological  constitution  of  the  coun-  I 
tries  through  ntuch  they  passed,  and  of  its  minerals,  but  containi  I 
also  some  interesting  geographical  observations.  1 

In  passing  from  Si.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  they  tried  to  axcer-  ' 
lain  the  elevations  of  the  hUls  of  H^aldai  by  barometrical  observa- 
tions, They  found  that  the  northern  part  of  the  table  land  vi 
7'24  feet  above  the  Baltic  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Popoioa  I 
Gora,  the  highest  part  of  the  hills,  did  not  attain  more  than  846  I 
feet.  Professor  Riise,  however]  thinks  that  these  determinatiom  I 
are  only  to  be  considered  as  approximations,  on  account  of  t 
considerable  oscillations  of  the  barometer. 

It  would  however  seem  that  the  high  ground  which  forms  the  1 
watershed  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  between  the  rivers  rnanin;  J 
south  and  north,  increases  in  advancing  eastward ;  for  they  found  I 
that  the  country  situated  between  the  Wialka  and  Kama  coiutt^  f 
luted  a  table  land,  which  rises  to  870  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  J 
ai  the  watershed  itself  the  elevation  must  considerably  exceect  J 
!(XX>feet.  | 

They  crossed  the  L'ral  by  the  same  road  as  Mr.  Erman."  The  I 
greatest  height  of  the  pass  between  Klenowaknia  and  Kii;gis-  J 
shanskala  does  not  exceed  1^44  feet,  which  seems  to  be  tbs  { 
avernge  elevation  of  the  range  between  06^  and  56°  N.  laV, 
though  some  rocky  masses  rise  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  higher.  J 
This  elevation  is  doubtless  very  moderate,  when  we  consider  that  J 
the  base  on  which  the  range  rests,  at  an  average,  is  9(X)  feet  above  I 
the  sea.  The  Ural,  which  here  consists  of  three  parallel  rar^ei,  I 
occupies  a  width  of  about  twenty  miles.  Professor  Rose  ob-  I 
serves,  that  in  several  places  the  range  does  not  constitute  the  I 
Watershed  between  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  that  & 
of  them  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains,  and  aft«r  I 
skirting  it  for  some  distance  break  through  the  range  and  mingle  1 
their  waters  with  those  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Kama.  This,  hft  1 
observes,  is  the  case  with  the  Tshvumwaja.  a  river  rising  about  J 
fifty  miles  south  of  Yekaterinburg,  which  skirts  the  eastern  decli-  1 
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vily  of  the  I'ral  nearly  as  far  as  the  pnralipl  of  that  town,  where 
it  passes  through  the  rane;e  and  afterwards  continues  to  the  north- 
ward for  a  much  greater  distance  along  its  western  dedivity  until 
near  38°  N.  lat.,  it  turns  to  the  west  and  falls  into  the  Kama. 
This  river  ib  navigable  in  spring,  and  then  used  for  the  transport 
of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  Ural. 

The  elevation  of  Vekalerinburp  is  calculated,  according  lo  a 
series  of  barometrical  obsenations,  to  be  768  feet  above  iho  sea ; 
according  to  Humboldt's  observations  it  is  784  feet,  and  accord- 
ing to  those  of  Mr.  Erman  97(>  feet. 

In  adi-aocing  northward  along  the  Uralian  chain  it  was  observed 
that  the  range  continued  to  preserve  its  moderate  elevation  until 
they  had  arrived  at  K-ashwmak,  about  58°  aC  N.  lat.,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  present  several  summits,  which  attain  between  UOOO  and 
S<)00  feet.  But  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  situated  north  of 
5y°N.  Int..  where  several  high  aummils  rise  above  it.  The  highest 
of  these  summits  are  from  south  to  north — the  Mafjdalimkoi  Ka- 
men,  the  Pawdin-ikoi  Knmen,  the  Kon^hekowskoi  Kamen,  the  Kak- 
wimkoi  Kamen,  and  the  D'eneahkin  Kamen.  The  last- mentioned 
Bummil  lies  north  of  60°  N.  lat..  and  is  the  highest  of  all.  Ac- 
cording to  information  which  (he  author  received  in  1 83 J.  these 
mountains  have  been  trigonometrically  measured  by  FedorofF,  the 
Russian  astronomer,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Parrot  to  the  Ararat ; 
and  he  has  ascertained  that  they  rise  between  80(X)  and  yOOO  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  If  this  information  should  prove  accurate, 
this  portion  of  the  range  attains  double  elevation  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Ural  between  the  parallels  of  54°  and  55".  and 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Slatunst,  where  they  do  not  exceed 
4^KX)  feel.  The  high  mountains  which  we  have  noticed,  however, 
are  not  situated  in  the  principal  range  of  the  chain,  except  the 
Magdalinskoi  KaAien  ;  all  the  others  are  placed  to  the  eastward 
of  it  and  rise  in  separate  peaks.  Where  these  summits  occur 
lateral  ranges  extend  to  the  eastsvard  and  advance  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  plain,  so  that  the  Ural  here  occupies  a  much 
greater  breadth. 

This  highest  part  of  the  Uralian  range  is  traversed  by  two 
roads.  The  most  southern  begins  at  fVerkohtrie,  and  jiasses 
through  the  mining  district  of  Nicnlaye  Tawdinskoi,  at  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Tawdinskoi  Kamen ;  afterwards  it  crosses  the 
principal  chain  in  about  59°  15',  and  leads  to  the  village  of  Koria 
and  to  the  town  of  SoUkamik.  The  ni>rthern  road  unites  Boffoss- 
lowsk  in  Siberia  with  Tsherdin  in  Europe,  passing  through  the 
most  northern  mining  district  of  the  Ural,  through  that  of  Pelro- 
pawlowsk,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Kakwinskoi  Kamen, 
crossing  the  principal  range  in  60^  N.  lat. 

The  lost -mentioned  ro*d,  till  the  year  1830,  formed  the  boun- 
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d»ry  between  the  known  and  unknown  portion  of  the  Vrai. 
Nearly  nothing  farther  north  was  known ;  but  in  1 830  an  expo 
dition  of  discovery  was  sent,  and  succeeded  in  the  fxiurse  of  three 
successive  years  in  examining  the  range  lo  a  distance  of  about  a 
degree  and  a  half  farther  north.  They  discovered  extensive  beds 
containing  gold  sand,  and  in  some  parts  copper  ore  in  abundance. 
Here,  as  well  as  farther  south,  the  lower  declivity  of  the  range 
is  covered  with  pine  and  lir  trees. 

Digging  in  a  marshy  ground  near  Bogosslowsk  (59°  40'  N .  lat) 
ice  was  found  six  feet  under  the  surface  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
As  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  at  York  Factory,  on  HudjMn's 
Bay  (57°  N.  lat.),  we  may  presume  that  the  mean  temperature 
of  both  places  is  similar.  At  Bogosslowsk  grain  is  grown,  but 
does  not  ripen  every  year. 

In  passing  from  Tobolsk  to  Bemaul,  Professor  Rose  and  bis 
companion  traversed  the  Steppe  of  Barbinska,  which  extends 
about  SOO  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Irtysb  river  and  the  Ob 
or  Oby.  Our  traveller  says,  that  its  surface  is  by  no  means  dry 
and  arid,  as  is  commonly  thought,  but  on  the  contrary,  rather 
sufTers  from  an  abundance  of  water,  being  chiefly  covered  wilt 
large  and  small  lakes  and  extensive  swamps,  and  also  traversed 
by  several  small  rivers,  which  partly  fall  into  the  Om,  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  Trtysh,  and  partly  into  the  Irtysb  and  Ob.  Some 
portions  of  it  present  a  jierfect  level,  like  the  sea  in  a  cnlm ; 
others  are  slightly  undulating  and  covered  with  grass,  some  birch 
and  poplar.  Some  lakes  arc  salt,  and  occasionally  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  saline  cfSorescence.  In  this  steppe  a 
peculiar  disease  is  prevalent,  called  the  Siberian  plague. 

That  portion  of  the  Altai  mountains,  which  was  visited  by  our 
travellers,  had  previously  been  examined  by  von  Ledebour, 
Meyer,  and  Bunge,  who  give  a  minute  account  of  it  in  their 
travels.  We  consequently  find  here  little  new  geographical  in- 
formation of  importance.  We  learn  only,  that  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  Altai  mountains  extends  east  and  west  in  the  parallet 
of  50°,  between  the  Bukhtarma,  a  branch  of  the  Irtysb,  and  the 
Koksun,  a  tributary  of  the  Ob,  and  that  the  most  western  of  its 
high  summits,  the  Holboumkha,  loses  its  snow  in  May,  but  is 
again  covered  with  it  at  the  end  of  July ;  further  east  Is  a  still 
higher  summit,  the  Skhtskhebenvkha ;  but  the  highest  is  tbe 
Sielukha,  which  lies  in  the  meridian  of  the  Chinese  military  post 
of  Tshingistei  on  the  Bukhtarma,  and  rises,  according  to  Mr. 
Gebler.  who  visited  it  in  1833,  to  aljout  11,000  feet  above  tbe 
sea.  From  this  high  mass  a  range  branches  off  to  the  east-soutb- 
east.  through  which  the  river  Argut  breaks.  This  tributary  of 
the  Katunia  is  a  much  larger  river  than  it  apjiears  to  be  in  our 
maps,  rising  within  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
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Tbe  interesting  account  of  the  traveller's  visit  to  the  Chinese 
military  post  of  Baty,  we  cannot  notice  further,  as  it  ia  foreign  to 
our  purpose,  and  we  have  only  space  for  a  few  observations  on 
tbe  geographical  loc^ition  of  the  mineral  riches  of  tbe  Ural,  which 
have  lately  risen  into  such  importance. 

Tbe  ■an<l,  containing  small  particles  of  gold,  occurs  along  tbe 
eastern  declivity  of  tbe  Uralian  range,  in  numerous  places  north 
of  5G°  N.  lal.,  and  extends,  as  we  have  already  observed,  beyond 
fiO°  N.  lat.  It  occurs  on  the  western  declivity  likewise,  but  only 
in  a  few  places,  and  contains  less  gold.  On  the  Siberian  side  of 
the  range,  the  sand  from  which  the  gold  is  extracted  contains 
aliout  one  and  a  half  or  two  solotnik  of  gold  in  a  pood,  or  from 
7,Vs  to  yVrc  ;  that  which  contains  less  is  at  present  not  worked. 
But  Mr-  Rose  says,  that  even  sand  containing  only  j-rVi  of  gold 
can  still  be  washed  with  profit.  The  expenses  in  washing  gold 
containing  between  ^j^^and  riT<r  of  gold,  amount  commonly  to 
J  of  its  net  produce.  Sometimes  sand  is  found,  of  which  ^  ^  and 
even  -j-J-g-  is  gold.  A  small  quantity  of  silver  is  always  mixed 
with  the  gold;  it  amounts  to  between  2  and  11  parts  in  100. 
Near  the  Altai  mountains  likewise,  gold  sand  has  been  dlscovcTed 
in  some  places,  and  they  have  begun  working  it.  Tbe  first  csta- 
blisbment  for  working  this  sand  in  the  Ural  was  made  in  1814, 
at  Bercsowsk,  near  Yekaterinburg,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
been  increasing  in  nmnber  and  extent.  Last  year  the  produce  of 
all  the  Russian  mines  gave  27,885  marcs  of  gold,  of  which  more 
than  two'thirds  were  derived  from  the  washing  of  the  sand. 

Professor  Rose  enters  into  great  detail  in  his  account  of  the 
platina  mines.  They  are  situated  on  tbe  western  declivity  of  tbe 
Ural,  about  the  parallel  of  57"  40'  north.  He  reached  them  on 
passing  the  range  from  the  east ;  tbe  highest  part  of  the  road  rose 
only  I'ZlG  feet  above  tbe  sea.  The  number  of  the  mines  is  six, 
and  they  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  most 
northern,  called  SukhowUsimokoi,  the  discovery  of  the  sand  con- 
taining platina  was  made  in  1825,  and  at  the  other  places  it  was 
found  soon  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  platina  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  gold,  as  it  amounts  on  an  average  to  -[  J-r  of  the 
whole  mass.  Sometimes  pieces  are  found  weighing  some  ounces, 
and  even  half  a  pound  and  upwards.  A  small  quantity  of  gold 
is  united  with  the  platina.  In  l>i34  platina  was  discovered  in 
layers  of  serpentine.  The  produce  of  platina  in  1936  amounted 
to  8270  marcs. 

Whilst  Baron  Humboldt  and  his  companions  were  travelling 
in  the  I'ral,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  this  range  was  made. 
Observing,  that  in  Brazil  as  well  as  in  New  Granada,  diamonds 
occurred  K^etber  with  gold  and  platina  in  the  s.Tine  beds  of  sand. 
Baron  Humboldt  liad  conjecturedj  some  time  before  be  went  to 
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Aeranipainiig  the  work  is  an  impfored  Bn|)  oT  put  of 
Northern  Am,  bettreen  the  limitc  of  ilftod/)0*  N.lal- and  47^ 
aodfi^r*  E-loog.,  oaxbetcaie  trfm^.n,  or  21  indkes  la  a  d«£ir«f , 

and  ntioiM  gK4ogic&l  f«ctians. 


TI.—7V(«Ja  n  Arabia.  1, /■  U«  ;>r«nMC»  o/"OMHn  ;  2.  Tlr 
ite^wbi/Siiuu;  i.  AUmg  ihfbart*  of  Iht  Red  Sta.  B) 
LieoteDuit    Wellsled,    ladian    Navj*,    F.  R.S.      S  niU.    8ri>. 

DuRixa  the  last  twenty  yean,  the  government  of  India  harp 
slowlj  but  steadily  been  canying  forward  a  senes  of  maritune 
■arrcya  ibal  do  honoar  to  the  munificent  spirit  nf  the  East  India  - 
Company,  who  directed  them,  and  to  the  real  and  perseverance 
of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  navv  who  have  been  selerled  to  carry 
Ihcm  into  execution.  We  are  far  from  implying  thai  it  is  only 
during  tin*  perio<l  that  the  hydroprapLy  of  tbi>8e  shores  has  been 
alluded  In:  on  the  contrary,  the  earliest  records  of  the  India- 
blouse  hear  abundant  testimony  to  the  constant  and  lively  interest 
taJten  by  the  Directors  in  the  improvement  of  the  charts  and 
navif[ati<in  of  the  Indian  Seas :  but  it  is  esjiecially  during  the  last 
twenty  years  that  the  suncys  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  examination  of  Socotra  and  of  the  southern 
ciiul  of  Arabia,   have  been  carried  into  esecuti<«).  and  have,  in 
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some  measure,  given  rise  to  the  volume  before  us.  lieutenant 
Wellsted,  of  the  Indian  navy,  well  known  to  all  the  readers  of 
this  journal  *  as  one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  its  pages,  has 
been  for  upwards  of  ten  jears  attached  lo  the  survey  now  carrjing 
on  of  the  shores  of  Arabia,  and  in  which  he  himself  has  taken  an 
active  part ;  jet,  not  content  with  the  daily  routine  of  the  survey, 
he  has  invariably  profited  by  every  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior — of  gleaning  information  respecting 
the  natural  history  and  statistics  of  the  country,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  Arab  tribes  that  people  its  coast,  and 
occasionally  has  been  very  successful  in  exploring  remains 
possessing  much  antiquarian  interest. 

Burckhardt,  Niebuhr,  and  Bruce  have  made  ns  acquainted 
with  the  western  parts  of  Arabia,  as  the  Hejaz  and  Yemen  ;  but 
of  the  provinces  of  Hadramaut,  on  the  south,  'Om^n  on  ihe  east, 
and  the  north-eastern  portion  washed  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
bad  but  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

The  government  of  Bombay,  desirous  of  obtaining  some  insight 
into  the  real  extent  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  Imim  of 
Maskat,  selected  Mr.  Wellsted  as  an  officer  qualified  for  so 
delicate  a  mission ;  and  being  liberally  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction,  instruments,  presents,  &c.,  he  arrived  at  Maskat  on 
the  21st  November,  183A,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by 
the  Imdm,  and  furnished  with  every  thing  he  could  desire  for  his 
journey.  Mr.  Wellsted  draws  a  very  favourable  portrait,  and 
we  believe  deservedly  so,  of  the  sovereign  of  'Oman. 

Quitting  Maskat,  our  traveller  went  to  Sur,  thence  t«  the  en- 
campment of  Bern'  Abii  All,  and  to  the  distance  of  120  mites  in 
a  south-west  direction  towards  the  sandy  desert.  Continuing  bis 
journey  to  the  north-west,  along  a  series  of  oases,  in  the  parallel 
of  2S°  N.,  he  ascended  the  h<;ights  o{  Jebel  Aihdar.  rising  GOOO 
feet,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Mr.  Wellsted 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  range, 
and  his  description  of  the  descent  in  a  southerly  direction  upon 
Nizzuwah  is  striking  : — 

"  Before  us  there  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  valley  a  hill  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  on  whose  sumoiit  stooii  a  ruined  tower  of  large  dimensions 
■ud  massive  architecture,  which  is  said,  in  latter  years,  to  have  served 
the  purpuae  of  a  mosque ;  but  traditiun  aBserts  that  it  was  also  frequented 
as  a  place  of  worship  by  their  Pagan  ancestors.    Following  the  direction 

"  Mr.  Wellsted  has  so  liliotally  conlribuleJ  (o  llie  joutnal  of  Ihe  Geogwiihicsl 
SdcicIj,  that  we  cannot  clvny  oufBelvM  Ite  gralificstion  of  giving  a  btief  skstehof 
the  whala  o(  hia  tnnvU,  but  which,  being  in  Koglbh,  we  utherwise  ihould  not  Lave 
noticed,  out  deaira  being  lalhei  tu  give  snalyMK  ot'/srrryn  gi-0|;raphical  wuiks  nol 
generoily  orreitiLie  to  Ihe  EngliRh  reader;  and  cclmi  paribiit  wk-cting  IhoKO 
publishei]  in  Ruuis,  Holland,  Gerroany,  and  Spain,  in  preference  lo  Ihote  publiihvd 
ui  Iho  Freudi  lan^tuaKe,  which  in  famihaT  to  nearly  all  our  leaden. — En. 
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of  ihe  westerii  hrovr  of  ihe  valley,  we  arrivecl  at  ihe  Bummit  of  ■  paw, 
ajid  thence  obtaiiiftd  fiiU  view  of  tiic  wild  and  savage  glen  beneaih. 
Vinca  aiid  tenaceil  ground*  extended  for  three  or  four  miles  from  ShirJui, 
and  below  patches  of  cultivated  ground  occur  at  iutervats  throughout 
ile  whole  extent.  • 

"  The  lively  green  of  these,  joined  in  the  glistening  of  some  pooU  of 
wuter,  formed  a  striking  cootraot  widi  the  sombre  and  .  ahiulowy  line  of 
the  magnificent  wall  uf  rock  which  roeC  precipitot^slj  on  either  hand 
It  took  ua  four  hoina  to  reacli  Uie  liottoin  of  the  pass,  whence  the 
descent  still  continued  to  fiirket  el  Miige,  in  do  p&rt  exceeding'  i 
hundred  paces  in  breadth ;  and  the  overhanging  mountains  riec  almust 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  affording  an 
escelleut  opportunity  of  luvestigating  the  geological  atructure  of  the 
range,  which  coiKiats  of, — iBt,  Alpine  timeslone;  Snd,  old  red  aand- 
stonc,  with  an  occuional  micaciMua  vda ;  Std,  alctmately  mica  slate 
and  granite.  Luge  maueB  have  heen  apUatered  from  the  aides  of 
these  rocks,  blocking,  up  the  hed  of  the  valley;  a  stream  of  water 
traverses  Ihe  centre ;  umall  hamlets,  date  graves,  and  patehea  of  culti- 
vated ground,  occur  occasionally  till  we  reached,  after  five  hours,  the 
village  of  Birket  el  Moge,  aituated  at  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  where  it 
opens  out  into  the  plain." — p.  152. 

Continuing  his  journey  tp  the  north  Ward,  Mr.  W-oUstotl 
reached  Obri  on  the  12th  Marcli,  where  he  fuuml,  much  lo  his 
regret,  that  any  farther  jiriigress  towards  Der'ayjah,  the  f^pital 
of  the  Wahhihis,  and  the  original  object  of  his  journey,  ^as  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  hostile  slate  of  the  Arab,  tribes:  he  was 
therefore  otliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Masknt. 

A  detailed  account  of  tlie  manners,  customs,  and  the  different 
sects  of  Mohammedanisni,  with  an  account  of  a  vist  to  the  highly 
interesting  ruins  of  Nakabul  Majar,  about  seventy  iniies  from  the 
southern  coast,  and  a  copy  of  some  undeciphered  inscriptions, 
believed  to  he  in  tlie  tmnarytic  characlei',*'  closes  the  first 
volume. 

The  second  iKiok  <^)ntnins  a  full  account  of  lie  Peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai,  the  shores  «f  which,  for  the  first  time  during  tbii 
sun^ey,  h*ve  been  correctly  laid  down  on  ou*-  maps.  In  his 
^-arious  journeys  into  the  interior,  Mr.  Wellsied  examined  that 
remarkable  phenomenon  in  t!ic  vicinity  of  Tor,  called  the  Jel/el 
Narhas.or  Mountain  of  the  Bell ;  the  sutrjeci  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  is  also  touched  upon,  and  the' wild 
and  singular  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  described. 

Mr.  Wellsted  has  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  furnish  n  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  truth  of  Bruce "s  ohsenalions  along  the 

*  1'hrou|th  the  kiixlneu  ot  Dr.  BmlMUil  nnrl  Mi.  Yattv,  wc  hnvu  been  enabled  la 
Curwaiil  cai'ics  at  Ihene  iniciiiiiii.iuto  PnifeiiDi  GvbvdLim,  at  Ilalli',  and  lo  Prufeuor 
V.I11  BiihWn,  at  KtinlRnU'cg,  viiich  if  tukon ulvantarar  nr,vill  affaiil  Ihiin  occuinn 
for  diitiiiBiiishinBthBinsulvci  and  ot  contiibiltinjj  faigoly  lo  oiir  siijct  of  eetxen 
and  |{tagiB)>hiail  kuowleilgt. 
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western  coast  of  Arabia,  and  with  that  highly  commeiidable 
feeling  that  should  animate  every  traveller — to  prove  the  truth  of, 
and  honestly  to  state,  the  ohscrvations  of  liii  predecessors  in  the 
same  path — he  has  placed  this  subject  in  a  prominent  point  of 
view,  and  triumphantly  vindicated  the  memory  of  that  courageous 
traveller  Bruce. 

These  volumes  are  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map  of  the 
province  of  'Omiln,  by  Mr,  John  Arrowsmith,  from  routes  and 
observations  supplied  by  Mr.  Weltsted,  The  narrative  is  written 
in  an  unpretending,  straightforward,  sailor-like  style,  and  we 
trust  its  reception  by  the  public  may  be  an  example  to  Mr.  Well- 
sted's brother  officers,  whether  of  the  Indian  or  Koyal  Navy, 
that  the  opportunities  for  observing,  which  are  placed  within  their 
reach  in  the  common  course  of  naval  service,  if  taken  advantage  of, 
will  alfurd  them  occasions  for  distinguishing  themselves,  and  of 
contrihutlng  largely  to  our  stock  of  general  and  geographical 
knowledge. 


VII. —  Ueber  die  Kawi-Spracke  auf  der  Innel  Java  nelmt  einer 
Eitdeiiung  iiber  die  Venckiedenkeit  des  menschlicken  Sprack- 
baues   una  ifiren  Einfiuss  auf  die   f/eistige  Entwickelumj  des 
Meiacliengeachlects.     Von    Wilhelm    von    Humboldt.      Erster 
Band.     Berlin,  1830. 
\_On  the  Kavi  Language  in  tlte  Island  of  Java,  with  an  Introduction 
on  the  Varieties  in   the  Structure  of  Human  Langutiges,  anil 
tlieir  Influence  on  the  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Human 
Race.     By  William  de  Humboldt.    First  Vol.]    Communicated 
by  the  Re^■.  G.  C.  Renouard. 
Of  the    many    authors    distinguished    by  various  and    profound 
learning  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  few  attracted 
more  notice  in  liis  own   times,  and  none  left  behind   him  more 
honourable  memorials  of  ability  and  industry,  than  Job  Ludolph, 
who,  when  verging  on  the  third  age  of  man,  resumed  and  perfected 
the  studies  of  his  youth ;    and,  at  that  advanced  period  of   life, 
composed  a  series  of  works  replete  with  stores,  drawn  from  the 
most  remote  and  varied  sotu'ces ;    nor  have  his  works  been  yet 
superseded   by  the  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  century  and  a  half  which  have  elapsed  since  his  decease.    But 
that  which  raises  our  admiration  of  Ludolph  to  the  highest  pitch, 
ii  the  fact  that  these  works  were  not  compiled  in  the  closet  of  a 
recluse  devotetl  to  learned  and  abstruse  speculations,  but  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  man  constantly  engaged   in  public  business,  as  the 
minister  of  his  sovereign,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  one,  in  short, 
whose  severer  labours  must  all  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Slate.     There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  where  the 
ardour  of  a  scholar  and  the  application  and  sagacity  of  a  politician 
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can  be  found  so  sin^ularty  nimbined,  except  Germany  ;    and  ttu 
counlrv  hoB  in  our  own  limes  produced  not  only  a  Niebutr,  irhm 
literary  pursuits  were  merely  delayed,  as  Ludolpli's  were,  by  \' 
political  engnp:emenlB.  but  still    more  the  dislinguisheil  nutbi>r 
tlie  work   named    above.      William  de   Hmiiboldt,   though    loi 
known    in    this   country  than    his   illustrious   brother,    has    loi^fl 
ranked  amnn;;  the  most  eminent  scholnrs  in  Germany,  who,  nut'l 
withstanding;  the  close  attention  demanded  hy  his  iinpoiUtnt  dutitvl 
OS  R  Minister  of  State,  found  time  H>  cullivale  the  science  of 
language  to  an  extent  and  deplh  rarely,  if  ever,  etiuolleil.      Hi^ 
v-arious  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berli^ 
to  say  nothing  of  his  earlier  works,  are  marked  with  a  compj 
of  olwervation  and  a  capacity  for  analysis  which  go  far   to  j 
him  as  high  in  the  scale  (if  metaphysical,  as  hi9  brother,  B 
Alexander  dc  Humboldt,  stands  in  the  ranks  of  physical  inquirert 

Nor  will  the  work  t«  which  the  reader's  attention  is  ~ 

reeled  foil  to  estaljlish,  on  a  still  broader  basis,  the  reputation  d 
this  amiable  and  eminent  man.  Though  bearing  the  unassumu] 
we  might  almost  add,  repulsive  title  of  an  inquiry  "  into  the  Y 
Language  extant  In  the  Island  of  Java,"  it  contains  matenSl 
which  dcvelope  an  extent  of  knowledge,  an  acutcness  of  pereeptioi 
and  an  accuracj'  of  distinction,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed.  Tin 
author's  views,  though  often  nfivel,  arc  almost  invariably  deriv« 
from  a  clear  train  of  logical  deductions,  and  therefore  rarely  fgqj 
to  carry  comdction  to  the  reader's  mind.  In  the  Intnxluclici" 
which  fills  430  pages,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  scpai 
Treatise,  and  will  therefore  he  more  generally  interesting  t 
the  work  itself,  the  author  unfolds  his  theory  of  the  nature  am 
origin  of  language. 

To  attempt  anything  like  n  tolerable  analysis  of  this  (hec 
would  require  a  much  larger  portion  of  lime  than  is  now  at  o 
command  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  condensing  what  iH 
scarcely  susceptible  of  condensation,  or  of  rendering  inlelligibU 
without  much  periphrasis,  some  of  the  most  subtle  spoculatiu 
which  metaphysical  science  can  present.   We  must  ihcrelore  conle 
ourselves  with  gising  such  a  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  (Ufierc 
sections  of  M,  dc  Humboldt's  work  as  will  afford  some  noUoo  « 
its  character  and  the  light  which  it  throws  on  one  of  the  i 
complicated  operalions  of  the  human  mind. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  his  mode  of  expresi 
Asiatic  words  in  the  Roman  character,  and  a  list  of  authors  citd 
M.  de  Humboldt  proceeds  to  fix  the  Sense   in  which  ho   i 
the  phrase  "  Malayan  Tribes"  (p.  1 — 15)  to  give  a  plan  of  t| 
work  (p.  1(3),  and  to  explain  the  olijecl  of  the  Introduction  (p.  1?). 
Hy  the  "  Malayan  Tribes"  he  means  that  widely  extended  mce 
which  occupies  the  shores,  at  least,  of  almost  all  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  and    Pacific  Oceans  from   Madagascar  westward  to  the 
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Society  Isles  enstwanl.  Tn  inveslig^ale  ihe  structure  and  pecu- 
liftrities  of  the  Malayan  language,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
by  whom  it  is  spoken,  and  to  in<[uire  into  the  influence  of  foreign 
civilization  on  their  language  and  habits,  are  the  objects  of  his 
work.  But  before  tbe  subject  of  lingual  and  ethnological  affini- 
ties can  bo  satisfactorily  investigated,  we  must  endeavour,  he 
observes,  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  process  followed  by  the 
mind  in  the  formation  of  language ;  to  that  therefore  the  remainder 
of  his  Introduction  is  devoted. 

After  having  considered  in  the  five  following  sections  ibe  pro- 
gress of  human  development,  the  effect  of  extraordinary  mental 
powers,  rivili/ation,  and  culture,  and  the  additional  influence  of 
individuals  and  nations,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  more  immeihately 
into  the  subject  of  language  (sec,  7)  ;  the  form  of  languages  (sec. 
8) ;  the  form  and  condition  of  languages  generally  (sec.  9)  ; 
sound,  and  particularly  articulate  sounds ;  their  changes ;  their 
connexion  with  ideas ;  their  indication  of  general  relations,  the 
intemnl  sense  of  articulation,  and  the  system  of  sounds  in  lan- 
guage, and  its  technicalities  (sec  10).  The  1 1th  section  treats 
of  the  internal  form  of  language  ;  and  the  12th  considers  the 
combination  of  sound  with  this  internal  form.  The  subjects 
afterwards  noticed  are  a  more  accurate  exposition  of  the  process 
of  language  with  the  affinities  and  forms  of  words  (sec.  1 3)  ;  the 
isolation,  infleKion,  and  agglutination  of  wortls  (sec.  14)  ;  a  doscr 
examination  of  verbal  unity  ;  the  system  of  incorporation  in  lan- 
guages; marksofvorbal  unity  ;  pauses;  change  of  letters  (sec.  1.5)  r 
accentuation  (sec.  l6);  incorporation;  division  of  a  sentence  into 
its  members  (sec.  17);  agreement  of  sounds  with  the  requisites 
(sec,  18);  the  principal  distinction  founded  on  purity  of  the 
principle  of  formation  (sec.  19);  character  of  languages,  poetry, 
and  prose  (sec.  20) ;  power  of  languages  to  develop  themselves 
advantageously  from  each  other.  On  the  synthetic  faculty  in 
language;  the  verb,  conjunction,  pronoun  relative,  examinations 
of  the  development  of  inflected  languages ;  languages  derived 
from  the  Latin  (sec.  21).  Retrospect  on  the  preceding  part  of 
the  inquiry;  on  languages  which  deviate  from  the  purely  legiti- 
mate form  (sec,  22).  Con<lition  and  origin  of  the  less  jieriert 
structure  In  languages ;  Semitic  languages ;  the  Delaware  lan- 
gu.igc  (sec,  23).  The  Chinese  language;  condition  and  origin 
of  the  less  perfect  structure;  the  Burman  (sec.  24).  Did  the 
polysyllabic  structure  arise  from  the  monosyllabic  ?  (sec.  23). 

This  ennmeratirmj  meagre  as  it  is,  will  be  abundantly  sutlirient 
to  show  the  compass  and  interest  of  the  dissertation  ilself ;  and 
greatly  would  our  counlrjmen  be  indebted  to  the  scholar  who 
should  favour  tbem  with  such  a  rersitjn  of  the  work  as  it  deserves : 
but  as  in  speculation  so  closely  connected  with  the  most  subtle 
operations  of  the  mind,  language  is  inadequate  to  exjircss  what  a 
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deeply  exercised  underslandiiig  can  conceive,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
the  full  sense  of  M.  de  Humbulill's  words  cannot  be  nlwnri 
easily  attained.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  terseness  aiid  per* 
spiculty,  but  tbe  obscurity  inliercnt  in  bis  subject  is  sumctiines 
sufficient  to  baffle  even  Lis  endeavours  to  render  lan^tible  a  thread 
which  so  few  have  the  power  of  seizing  ;  a  translation  tberefore 
of  this  able  work  would  l^e  a  most  arduous,  though  a  moat  nieii- 
torious  undertakini:;. 

The  remainder  of  Ibo  volume  contains  only  the  first  boot  of 
the  projected  work,  the  sequel  ()f  wliich  will  appear  in  sucrfsjiv* 
volumes,  prepared  under  the  eye  of  Baron  Alesander  de  Hiim- 
Ixildt,  wbo  speaks  in  the  preface  of  liis  hrother's  worth  and 
labours  in  lenns  which  reflect  the  brightest  loslre  OH  the  mihd 
from  which  they  sprung. 

The  i»rcsent  and  ihc  following  book  (p.  Ifi)  will  ireat  6f  die 
Kavi  language,  considered  as  that  dialect  of  the  Malayntl  in 
which  the  iulluoneo  of  the  Snnslait  is  most  manifest.  But  the 
original  element  of  the  Malayan  tongue  will  be  cimslantly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  extraneous  adjuncts,  and  will  be  traced  to  lis 
de\'elopment.  In  its  greatest  purity,  in  the  Tagala,  or  language  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  third  book  will  eomprehetid  a 
view  of  all  the  A  ustro- Insular  languages,  and  terminate  hv  tlfi 
endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  we  can  determine  their  derivation 
fr^m  one  common  stock,  and  their  mutual  relation  to  each  other. 

It  is  not  from  any  Tain  hope  of  satisfying  the  reader's  curiosity 
by  sugh  an  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  M.  de  Humboldt's 
work  as  this,  that  it  has  been  inserted  in  the  Hcogi'aphical  Journal, 
hut  principally  to  call  the  altcnlion  of  our  countrymen  to  a  pro- 
duction BO  dpsening  of  study,  and  most  particularly  to  express  the 
grateful  sense  of  what  is  due  to  Haron  Alexander  de  Humliuldl 
on  the  part  of  the  Geographical  Society,  which  is  indebted  to  his 
munificence  for  the  copy  of  his  brother's  work  from  which  these 
extracts  were  takeu. 
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Vlir.— Smm>/Ampm  au  Rprueil    dfi    Memnires  Hydrnnra^nqam 

pmir   aervir   fCnnalyie  et  d' explieat'tan  it  V Alias  ae  t Ocean 

JWiJii/iie,     I'nr  le  Vico-Amiral  de  Krusenslcrn.     St.  Pet*?T»- 

biiarg.  1836. 

It  has  been  well  obseri-ed,  that  "  the  man  who  points  oot,  in 

the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  a  single  rock  unknown  before,  is' n 

benefactor  of  the  liuman  race ;"  and  scarcely  less  so  is  he  wlm, 

after  careful  examination,  is  able  to  decide  that  an  island,  or  rock, 

or  shoal,  which  appears  on  a  charl,  is  either  misplaced  or  has  no 

existence.       This  title  then,  in  its  most  exlendml  signification. 

must  by  all  navigators  of  the  Pacific  f)ccun  bo  most   gratefully 

aci'or<led  to  Vicc-Admiral  Kruscnstern. 
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..  Tliirtcen  jears.iiave  now  elapsed  since  the  publicaliim  i»f  the 
first  part  of  liis  Memoirps  Uyd-rogrnjuiiiiiiv-i ;  in  i  S27  t)ic  second 
part  appeared,  comprising:  the  nonbcni  hiijf  of  ,llic  Pacific  Oce;iti; 
4Bd  now  w*e  have  before  us  a  tLird  vuluinc,  heliis  a  supplcmenl  \n 
the  two  lorincr,  correcting  all  the  errors  tliat  appeared  in  them, 
and  registering  all  the  discoveries  and  ncwly-delermjned  positions 
tlial  have  been  made  in  iLc  lapse  of  (he  last  ihirleen  vears,  during 
ivhL<'h  more  has  been  done  towards  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge 
<»f  those  seas  than  at  atij  time  since  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  La 
I'crouse. 

Njor  do  his  labours  terminate  here;  ever  at  his  pitst,  and,  like 
9ur  own  lamented  Horsburgh,  always  on  the  watch  fur  the  most 
recent  information.  Admiral  Kruacnstern  seizes  on  every  report 
of  newly -discovered  islands,  carefully  sifts  the  evidence  on  which 
the  report  rests,  and,  by  the  aid  of  judicious  criticism,  e:£tracts 
truth  from  the  too  often  conflicting  statements,  and  at  once  pro- 
claims it  to  the  public  by  commuriicatin^  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  print  it  in  their  monthly  bulletin, 
which  circulates  throughout  the  ciriltzcd  world.  That  learned 
Jjody  has  lately  shown  bow  highly  it  values  the  practical  sen-ices 
fendcred  to  his  coimtryand  to  Europe,  by  conferring  on  Admiral 
iKrusenstern  its  highest  honorary  reward, 

,  \Vc  must  now  turn  to  our  country,  and  however  humiliating 
may  be  the  fact  we  aie  bound  to  slate  it,  that  discovery  after 
discovery  may  be  made,  and  in  fact  they  are  annually  made  by 
our  numerous  sbippinp;  cni])lojed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  no 
register  of  them  is  kept — no  competent  jierson  examines  them  to 
sift  out  the  truth  or  falsehood  :  our  map-makeis  may,  if  they 
please,  insert  them  in  their  charts — and  thus,  as  is  cleai'ly  shown 
by  Adinjral  Kruscnstem,  do  oar  best  charts  i)f  the  Pacific  Ocean 
— charts  to  H  hose  guidance  projicrty  to  the  amount  of  nearly  ten 
inillions  alerljog  is  intrusted* — contain  hundreds  of  errors.  Surely 
this  ought  not  to  be. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Geographical  Society  to  find  fault, 
or  severely  to  criticise  any  work  that  may  come  before  it :  we  be- 
lieve it  is  admitted  that  where  praise  cannot  be  giv^n,  it  Is  better 
to  say  nothing  ;  but  there  are  cases  in  wliicti  such  silence  would 
be  a  wilful  dereliction  of  duty.  We  owe  a  duty  lo  llie  public  which 
is  paramount  to  any  individual  consideration,  and  where  the  Hits 
«f  our  seamen  and  properly  to  so  large  an  amount  are  annually 
risked,  however  painful  it  may  be,  it  would  be  highly  culpable  nut 
to  state  the  truth~we  have  therefore  transferred  to  our  pages  a 
list  of  the  errors,  published  by  Admiral  Kruscnstcm  two  years 
ago,  contained  in  one  of  our  most  ividely  circulated  charts,  and 
not  one  of  which  has  since  been  corrected  ; — 
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These  are  some  of  ilie  in(«t  important  errors  in  Arrowsjuilh* ■ 
nine-sheet  chart  of  tbe  Pacific,  professing  to  be  c»rrecied  up  to 
the  year  1 83'J.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  the  more  so,  as  at 
the  time  it  was  published  by  the  bite  Mr.  Arrowsmitb,  it  was  the 
best  chart  in  Euitipo,  and  its  I'ormer  credit  still  causes  il  to  cir- ' 
culate  widely.*  A  list  of  ihese  errors  has  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Arrowsmitb,  and  it  is  t<)  be  hoped  ihey  wit)  be  corrected. 

Admiral  Krusenstern  says  that  Noric's  chart  of  the  I'acific,  in 
aix  sheets,  is  very  suj>erior  to  tbe  former,  but  that  several  serioofl 
errors  exist  even  in  it;  for  iuBtance,  the  corrections  of  Duperrey 
and  Liilke  are  not  inserted:  our  own  examination  of  this  chart, 
as  far  as  leisure  has  permitted,  would  lead  to  the  same  ojnnion, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  th;it  Mr.  Norie  is  wdling  awl 
anxious  to  correct  every  error  that  is  jxiiiited  out ;  and  we  have 
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no  doubt  tlial  a  list  of  currectiuDS  that  we  Iiasc  been  enabled  to 
send  lohim  will  be  inserted  shortly  in  a  new  edilion.  The  Geo- 
fjraphical  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Norie  for  sume  recent  in- 
formaliiin  respecting  a  new  group  in  the  Pacific,  which  will  he 
found  at  p.  453,  discovered  in  the  spring  of  this  year  by  Her  Mn- 
jcsty's  ship  Actjeun. 

We  belie\e  we  do  but  express  the  wish  of  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  seamen,  anil  in  the  advancement  of  Hydro- 
graphy, in  hoping  that  Admiral  Krusenstern  will  continue  to 
watch  over  all  future  discoveries  with  tbe  same  attention  he  has 
lately  bestowed  on  those  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


IX. — Description  Nautique  des  C6ies  de  VAlgerie.  Par  Capitaine 

A.  Berarcl;  suivie  de   Notes,  par   M.  De  Tessan,   Iiigenieur 

Hydrographe.  Paris,  1837- 
The  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  various  coast-surveys  which 
have  been  executed  by  this  country  within  the  last  five-and -twenty 
)cars,  including,  besides  our  own  coasts,  great  part  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean — the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa — the 
West  Indies — and  the  shores  of  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru — 
1ms,  after  being  examined  by  the  hydrographcr,  usually  been  con- 
signed to  the  '■  Record  Office,"  those  parts  only  being  published 
wiiich  are  requisite  for  our  shipping, — as  tbe  chart  and  brief  prac- 
tical sailing  directions.  Thus  far  the  immediate  object  for  which 
tlic  surveys  were  instituted  is  accomiilished ;  but  is  it  not  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  large  stock  of  valuable  geographical  inform- 
ation should  thus  be  almost  consigned  to  oblivion  ? 

Tbe  work  before  us  Is  a  happy  innovation  upon  such  a  bad 
custom,  and  tbe  great  ilemand  for  it  by  tbe  public,  and  the  high 
praise  it  deservedly  meets  with  wherever  it  is  known,  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  (Question  we  have  beard  asked,  "  Who  would  read 
such  a  work  ?"  Stirely  in  a  country  so  essentially  maritune  as  Groat 
lirilain,  an  accurate  nautical  description  of  a  coast  will  not  only 
find  readers,  but  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  geography.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that 
such  a  description  should  take  tbe  place  of  saiUng  directions — 
never  for  one  moment — they  should  be  brief,  plain,  and  practical, 
such  as  a  sailor^  in  the  hour  of  need,  may  turn  to  with  confidence  ; 
but  as  an  appendix  to  these  directions,  we  would  gladly  see  such 
a  description  of  a  coast  published,  as  may  enable  those,  who  are 
competent,  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  accuracy  of  the  survey 
represented  on  the  chart,  and  such  as  geographers  in  the  present 
day  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  northern  shore  of  Africa,  from  Al  Araisb,  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt  on  tbe  cast,  to  the  gulf  of  Bugla  on  the  west,  was  Bur- 
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veyed  in  detail  under  the  direction  of  tlie  British  Government  ii 
IH20 — 4,  by  Captain  W,  H.  Smyth,  R.N. ;  ngain,  from  Bugia  oi 
the  east,  to  CapR' Spartcl,  was  examineti  by  Tofiiio  in  ITSJ — fi, 
and  many  of  the  fiosilionB  of  tfce  excellcnt.old  Spanish  bydro- 
grapher,  as  inserted  in  his  Derrotero,  arc  confirmeti  by  recent 
obsciralion.  This  latter  survey  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  &  rajjidly  growing  intercourse  between  Franop  an^ 
VAlgerie,  the  French  government  directed  a  more  minute  cxami' 
nation  of  parts  of  the  northern  sliore  of  Africa,  uf  which  the  wurk 
before  us  is  the  result. 

The  present  survey  of  this  coast  extends  from  Cape  Serrat  in 
0°  12'  K.  to  the  Ja'farin  Islands  in  •!'  'J(i'  W..  a  distance  of  about 
700  miles ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  a  detailed  accnunl  by  M. 
Beranl,  aceompanictl  by  some  excellent  notes  by  M.  de  Tessnh, 
of  the  contour  and  appearance  of  the  coast ;  of  the  heights  of 
mountains;  and  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  survey,  whicli 
leads  us  to  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  (he 
results  oblained.  Such  a  work,  from  its  nature,  is  not  susceptible 
of  analysis,  but  we  subjoin  a  few  of  the  principal  posidons  drtcf- 
nfined: —  ' 
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36  57  59 
rnpanying  tliis  work  are  adiniralily  engravci|; 
st  of  a  general  chart  in  two  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  firp 
a  degree— t)f  five  special  charts,  and  six  plans  of  islaiitts 
irages ;  and  botli  they  and  the  work  are  illustrated  in 
beautifully  etched  vicwB  of  the  whole  coast,  taken  alwaj  s  on  a  sou^i 
bearing,  and  drawn  according  to  a  fixed  scale.  Both  the  charts 
and  the  description  do  honour  to  MM.  Beau  temps -Beaupire 
and  DauBSy,  who,  directed  the  survey;  and  to  MM.  JBerard  Ow 
de  TeSKUl,  whtt  have  successfully  carried  it  into  execution. 
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I. — A  OntercS  Statrnmlnf  th^ Labrntn  and  ProeeMirws  of  Ike 
Expedifion  lo'tfri  Evphrtitei.vvd&r  fhfi  Cfimmnnd  o/Coloi«ei. 
ChKsnkV,  Rijyul  Artillery,  P.R.9.     Cnmmunicated  by  Colonel 
Chosney,  R.A..   F.R.S.,   &c..  nnd  W.  Ainsworth,   F.K.G.S,, 
and  For.  Cort.  GcOg.  Soc.  of  Paris. 
[We  have  the  liigh  gratification  of  being  eoablcd  to  communicaie 
the  first  au()  nt)ly  cgmplcLc  account  of  the  Euphrates  Expetlilion 
which  has  yet,  been  given  to  the  public.     The  aniiexeJ  brief  his- 
tory of  this  remarl^ablc.uJulcrtnkiDg  extends  frum  its  coimncncc- 
ment  to  Its  iinal  breaking  up ;  and  further  rocor^ls  the  diffeieut 
objects  wjiith  were  .aecopiphKlW  (EVwi  after  4hal  period,  till  the 
return  home  of  the  various  paclics.    ,    .      ,  ' 

The  enterprise  itself  was.  in  many  points  of  view,  ono  of  the 
most  interestiiig-, that  has  eVTr  left  the  British  shoros.  Its  objects 
were  thel  eatsblishtnent  bf  steaiTt  communication  with  India;  its 
route  lay  through  almost  unexplored  countries,  than  which  there 
are  few  possessing  more  geographical  or  historical  interest;  the 
expedition  Was  directed  by  scientific  officers  well  supplied  with 
instruments  ;  atiji  ultimate  Siiccess  was  confidently  expected. 

Nor  has  this  expectation  Jieen  disappointed  ;  everything  which 
could  rejuBonably  have  been  looked  for,  has  been  accomplished  ; 
the  spirit  of  active  inquiry  and  labour  which  appears  to  have  ac- 
tuated the  coQuuander  .luid  oil  who  were  under  himi  combined 
with  the  uniforin  Itarmony  and  good  feeling  which  provtuled  under 
circumstances  of  no  common  tri^  ought  to  bea  source  of  national 
congTatulatiOQ.  .  ■  Materials  for  n  correct  map  of  a  Tery  large  por- 
tion of  Northern  SjTia  wtre  collected  ;  a  line  of  ie\-els  was  carried 
across  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates:  Norlhern  Me- 
so|H>tainia  was  exphircd,  and  the  grand  survey  of  the  river  com- 
menced with  the  descent  of  the  steamers,  and  continued  to  its 
embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  a  subsecjucnt  period  two 
different  ascents  were  made  of  the  Kiirun  and  two  descents  of 
the  Bahainisbir,  while  the  country  inlenening  between  the  Jc- 
rah(  and  the  Euphrates,  the  great  Delta  of  Susiana,  concerning 
Vhich  so  much  that  is  incorrect  is  perpetuated  in  our  most  modern 
maps.  Was  esamincd.  Twice  was  the  river  Tigris  ascended  to 
upwards  of  400  miles  beyond  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates; 
a  second  line  of  levels  carried  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
'I'igris  ;  new  positions  obtained  by  the  journeys  across  the  desert ; 
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and  a  geological  section  of  the  Taurus^  of  aereial  hnndred  miles 
in  extent^  were  among  the  last  of  the  successfol  laboon  of  the 
expedition. 

A  new  country  has  thus  been  opened  to  navigatianv  to  oom- 
merce^  and  to  civilization^  and  the  practicability  of  the  introdnctioii 
of  steam  navigation  by  boats  properly  eonstnicted^  has  beenplaoed 
beyond  a  doubt.  Whatever  may  be  made  of  this  fact  it  is  not 
<mr  province  to  inquire;  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  tfial  so 
much  has  been  done  towards  forwaxding  the  great  objects  ^  gco- 
ffiaphical  and  general  science ;  and  we  hare  mnch  reason  to  ic- 
joice  when  the  funds  of  the  country  and  its  men  of  eatorpnie  «re 
engaged  in  labours  in  which  we  may  justly  take  the  most  patriotic 
pride;  and  the  Geographical  Society  oannot  bat  feel  m  debt  v£ 
gratitude  to  those  iealoas  c^Scers  and  scientific  men  by  wiMjee 
energy  and  perseverance  this  remarkable  undertaking  fans  tkm 
been  aooomplished*-^ED.] 

Tax  object  of  the  present  oommunination  is  not  to  ^n^Wfltr 
the  interest  which  must  naturally  be  felt  by  the  meoibere  of  Ike 
Geogmphical  Society,  as  weU  as  other  jpubuo.  bodies,  not  aulj  in 
the  progress  of  the  expedition  to  the  Euphrates,  but  also  in  the 
resulti  obtained  to  science  and  general  knowledge/-  Cor,  to  rendwr 
these  of  any  real  value,  they  must  be  acoompaiued  by  the  detafla 
of  the  means  by  which  the^  were  acquired.  It  is  ratbet,  there- 
fiore,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  how  those  means  hav«  beeti 
applied,  and  how  the  capabilities  of  the  expedition  have  been 
directed,  that  the  present  statement  is  made ;  not,  however,  omit- 
ting those  details  which  a  brief  notice  of  this  kind  will  admit, 
when  touching  upon  the  labours  and  the  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise itself. 

The  voyage  to  Malta  from  Liverpool  occupied  a  period  <^ 
twenty-nine  days,  a  great  part  of  which  time  was  taken  up  in 
working  oi;t  the  details  and  consolidating  the  original  plans  of  the 
onnmander.  Among  the  scientific  labours,  independently  of 
questions  of  general  navigation,  and  drilling  the  men,  were  the 
rating  of  chronometers,  observations  in  meteorology,  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea,  and  researches  in  natural  history. 

At  Malta  some  time  was  devoted  to  the  deterinination  of  the 
intensity  of  magnetic  forces,  and  the  amount  of  the  dip  of  the 
needle.  The  cylinders  used  for  the  former  experiments  consisted 
of  two  pair  which  had  been  tried  by  Captain  Sabine  at  Limerick, 
and  another  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Lloyd, 
F.T.C.D.,  and  tried  at  Dublin  previous  to  departure.;  the  whole 
set  being  subsequently  experimented  upon  in  London  by  Lieu- 
tenant Murphy,  R.E.,  and  also  at  Liverpool. 

An  exploratory  tour  was  also  made  in  the  interior  of  the  islands 
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i>t  A(alu  nixl  GitKo,  with  ii  view  of  recogiiisin);,  in  a  general  w;ty, 
their  geologirni  structure  and  natural  protluciions.  Sume  fossil 
shells  of  inteieat  were  obtained,  also  the  plants  of  the  season 
(March),  and  some  species  of  animals  helonging  to  the  classes 
tunicnta,  acalypha  (matncoderinse)  and  (Mil^pi. 

During  the  stay  at  Malta,  Cohinel  Cbesney  was  much  occupieil 
with  the  general  objects  of  the  ex]iedition,  more  particularly 
about  the  construction  of  fiat  boats.  The  George  Caruiing  had 
been  separated  from  the  Alhan  steamer,  her  consort,  by  rude 
weather  off  Cork,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  remedy  this  loss 
at  the  Meiliterranean  station  ;  but  the  admiral,  Sir  Josias  Rowley, 
allowed  the  Columbine  sloop  to  acconipaay  the  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  there  was  certainly  every  rcasun  to 
rejoice  in  this  arrangoment ;  for  not  only  was  the  George  Canning 
taicen  in  tow  by  the  brig  at  all  times  when  the  weather  jtermitted, 
but  Commander  Henders<)n  and  his  officers  seciu^  the  gratitude 
of  every  member  of  the  cxpethliun  by  their  most  etlicicnt  and 
zealous  services  in  landing  the  stores. 

The  connexion  lietwecn  the  Oetti^  Canning  and  the  shore 
ha\  ing  been  established  by  means  of  a  hawser  extending  from  the 
ship  across  the  bar  of  the  Orontes,  a  distance  of  ISOO  yards,  pur- 
ties  were  sent  on  shore  by  the  Columbine  and  George  Canning 
with  tents  for  their  accommodation  ;  and  the  disembarkation  was 
carried  on  with  such  spirit  and  activity,  that  the  site  designated 
"  Amelia  dcpAt"  soon  became  a  little  canip,  with  a  very  mixed 
a^ecl,  replete  with  bustle  and  useful  occupations.  The  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  on  one 
occasion  Commander  Henderson,  with  his  boat's  crew,  narrowly 
escaped  a  watery  grave. 

The  observatory  being  fixed.  Lieutenant  Murphy  applied  liim- 
sdf  to  astronomical  observations,  more  especially  with  the  transit 
instrument  that  had  come  out  with  the  expedition.  The  survey 
was  soon  afterwards  begun  uiuler  lieutenant  Murphy,  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  Mr.  Stenhouse  (who  was  sent  by  the  admiral),  at 
L^dikt'yeh,  or  L^dliikiyeh  (Laodieea),  but  was  limited  to  a  dctfr- 
minalioii  <if  the  outline  of  the  const,  with  its  soundings,  and  an 
examination  of  the  coast  itself.  Mr.  Ainsworlh  also  accompanied 
the  iMirty  for  purposes  of  natural  history. 

The  sites  of  Hernclen  and  Possidium  were  rei^giiised.  Gn 
their  return,  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  summit  of  Pliny's 
VVwnder,  Mount  Cassius  or  Jebel  el  Akra".*  The  succession  of 
the  various  forms  of  vegetnliou  was  noted.  The  party  bivouadwed 
near  the  -summit,  ou  which,  April  2Uth,  there  still  remained  some 
patches  of  snow.  The  results  given  by  the  barometer,  which  was 
observed  at  various  heights,  compared  with  a  register  kept  at  the 
•  Mouut  Bald. 
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same  time  by  Lieulwviat  Edof-  R.N^|in,  tlMs  (Ipp*"''*.  (Ct^ncidpd 
closelv  willji  ihosc  obtained  trigouoEnctriraUy  ;by  Licutfviajit  Mur- 
pLv,  puitl  wbicli  gaie  foi  ihe  elevation  ahave  tie  ^ca  53tS  feel ; 
but  tliii  in«>uiit^n,  nolwitbilnndiog  iu  pyc^l  lici^lit,  is  cotirelv 
cpiiipusid  uf  supracrciaceijua  liiiicstonGs,  diaiaricrisecl  by  wnps 
and  ceiilhiic.  At  its  oertb-eastcTn  foot  is  an  enlcnsjve  (Ipposil  of 
Itiglil)'  rryBtnlliuc  gypsum,  aiid,  to  ibc  south-east,  diaUn^e  FOpk* 
^tji.  scrpt'ii tines  brcnk  through  the  same;  formations,  accuipp^ed 
bf  lacustrine  marit  and  sUiciuus  limestones-  i. , 

0n  the  2t|th  April  a  party,  consisting  of  Lieuteiianl  Alurjibjr, 
i/lt.  Aiusworlh,  and  Mr.  Tliwmpson,  left  Uie  Omntes  in  a  counby 
boat  to  commence  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  IskcnJcriin  and  it* 
neighbouring  shores.  Ttic  first  pijints  visited  were  ArsuE  ,  and 
Rhossus ;  an  ascent  was  then  made  to  Jebcl  el  Srur*  on  wiiic^ 
they  bivouacked.  Next  caine  Iskendcrun,  and  in  its  neighbour' 
hood  Jacob's  Well,  the  site  of  Alyriandms;  to  the  &outb  t|]c  paj^ 
of  Beiliin,  gates  of  Syria  {Pt<)lemy),  Amanian  gates  (Slrabw),  ^ 
dcdlc  in  the  mountains  sf^parating  Amnnus  from  Rhossus,  ai^ 
lending  from  Myriandros  into  the  plain  of  Antiocbf  or  £1'  'Uink. 

To  the  north  are  the  remains  of  a  marble  gateway,  oommoiily 
called  Jonas'  Pillars  (Cilician  Gates  of  Ptolemy,  Q.  Curliuf.-aiifL 
Arrian) ;  this  place  was  the  midnight  bolt  of  Alexander.  Tiff: 
descri]>tion  of  Xcnophon  refers  to  a  narrav  place  contiguotis  W  > 
the  sea,  that  of  Arrian  t«)  the  ascent  of  ttic  hills  that  shut  i^  lbs 
some  plain  contiguous  to  the  sea.  The  latter  applies  itself  «^ff 
^clly  to  these  ruins.  Half  a  mile  north  of  the  Ciliciaa  GAt<^  ' 
is  the  river  MerkeZ'Siti  (Carsus),  and  beyond  a  wall  tenninatiilff 
in  the  sea,  with  a  tower  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  tli«,  Carsi^ 
passes  between  two  walls  near  llie  village  of  Merkez.  This  if 
the  wall  and  gates  of  Xcnophon  ;  they  ace  bmlt  of  stone.  Far- 
ther north  is  R^yas  (Baiip  Anton,  Itin.J  Myriandros  of  WiiUiams's 
Geography  nl'  Ancient  Asia;  and  there  are  several  populpus 
villages  between  Bayis  and  the  river  of  Issus  (Pinaius).  Al  a 
subsequent  period,  in  company  with  Colonel  Cbosney,  this  river 
was  examined  in  detailt  and  also  tlia  ruins  of  a  considerable  town 
near  some  bills  which  eiiclose  the  Issic  plain  to  the  mvtb-wes^ 
the  JdwuT  Dagh|  or  Amanus  being  east  (pass  of  Darius,  Amaoiaa 
gates  of  Arrian),  the  whole  corresponding  closely  with  the  lattcpv 
historian's  description.  Where  the  gulf  runs  to  the  west  them 
are  ruins  of  forts,  castles  and  gateways.  From  thence,  proceeding 
north-west  by  Ki'ird  Kiilak  (Wol^s  Ear.  near  Tardequeia  5 
D'Anville  and  Rennell)  to  Missi'sab  (Mopsuestia),  at  a  pass 
through  low  hills  of  sandstone,  arc  the  remains  of  a  road  and 

•  Litlle  Curtle  Mountain.    (AhulrtdrnTab.  Syr.p,  165.J  f  AutiMyeli.    ' 
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artfi\Wi|?;  tohaHrlictod'  in  part  of  sandstone,  but  chitfiy  of  polygohal 
iiiass(?s  of  basalt  and  lava,  which  no  doubt  have  given  rise  to  its 
name.  Demir  Kapu  (Iron  Gate)j  and  Kara  Kapu  (Black  Gate), 
the  Armenian  gates  of  Plolemy,  (Amitnics  Pyljp  of  Colonel 
Lenke,)  Upper  Armenian  gates  (Rennell).  Timiir  Kapu,*  or  the 
Gate  of  Tamerlane  ^MccIti  Itinerary  by  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris).  From  hence  the  party  visited  AySs  (JEgae),  the  mouths 
of  the  Jeihun  (Pyramus),  where  an  interesting  examination  took 
jilace  of  the  i>rugress  of  alluvial  deposits.  Tlie  most  westerly 
piiinl  reached  was  KanS-tSsh,  the  site  of  Mallus  and  Megarsiis. 
The  whole  of  the  party  being  sick,  the  pass  of  Be'ilati  was  the 
only  position  examined  on  the  return  to  Anlioch. 

[u  the  neighbourhood  of  Amelia  depot  the  points  of  most  irtr 
terest  were  the  course  of  the  Orontea,  examined  by  Lieutenant 
Cleaveland,  Messrs.  Eden,  Charlewood  and  FJtzjames;  and  the 
rains  of  Seleucia  Picria  were  also  made  the  object  of  interesting 
rpse.irclies  alKmt  the  sairie  lime  that  various  other  undertalcjngs 
were  in  progress.  The  gentlemen  already  named,  in  conjunction 
with  Mwsrs.  Hector  and  Bell,  were  in  turns  employed  on  dif- 
ferent points,  repairing  and  widening  the  road  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes  to  Antiochj  a  work  of  chnsiderable  labour,  especially 
in  making  the  fords  over  the  rivers  practicable  for  waggoni. 
Major  Estcourt  and  Dr.  Slaunton  had  gone  on  a  journey  to  the 
civil  g^ivemor  of  Syria  at  Damascus,  visiting,  as  tliey  returned,' 
Ha'ibek  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Lieutenant  Lynch  was 
emplrtj-ed  in  improving  the  line  of  route  I'rom  Antioch  by  Jisr 
Hti<b'd  to  Bi'r;  and  lastly.  Lieutenant  Cockburn  was  employed 
(after  ^fajor  Estcrmrt's  visit  to  Rcsbfd  P:ishiS  at  Diyar-hckr)  in 
throwing  up  some  slight  field-works,  .ind  constructing  slips  at  » 
spot  selected  fur  this  pin-posc  one  mile  and  three  quarters  below 
ISir,  on  the  river's  hank,  and  designated  as  Port  Wiiliam.  ' 

To  avoid  the  mischievous  elFects  of  idleness,  as  well  us  to  carfy 
the  heavy  weights  to  Antioch  by  Water  (when  denied  all  other 
means  by  the  local  government),  the  Tigris  was  put  together  at 
the  Orontes  during  the  month  of  May.  Towards  the  middle  of 
June  commenced  the  despatch  of  light  stores  on  camels  and 
tnulcs,  tind  towards  its  close  some  trains  of  waggonsf  p.issod 
through  Antioch  carrying  heavy  weights;  but  this  being  found  a 
dilatory  Operation,  the  water  communication  was  looked  to  once 
more,  along  a  new  line,  which  promised  many  advantages. 

The  Orontes,  the  Lake  of  Aotioch,  and  the  KaiS-su  wert 
therefore  examined,  and  ujwn  the  reports  and  maps  thus  olj- 

*  0[  Mtb«rTamirluu(i,  iron  gate.  (Recueil  de  la  Soc.  lie  G^DRraphivrtiHii,  ii., 
p.  HI3.J— F,  S. 

i  Twriity-sevin  vel.icka  of  differui.t  Iibils  were  coii^lruclol  al  Amelia  dep&t, 
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tnined,  the  coinmandpv  ordered  a  depot  (tlif  find)  to  bo  formml 
(It  Gi'tzel  BiiTJ  (Pretty  Tower),  n  nllnge  nn  the  Orontes,  three 
miles  nbme  Anlioch,  where  the  itifinite  variety  of  ba^^gage,  in- 
cluding the  more  ponderous  objects,  such  ns  boilers,  the  ngfcl 
Bections  (into  which  the  Tigris  had  been  divided),  diving-bel), 
&c..  were  li>  be  put  on  rnfts,  (iat  iMtats,  and  pontixins.  in  order  to 
be  transported  by  the  Orontes  into  the  KarA-^u  (b)ack  water), 
and  along  this  navigable  stream  into  the  lalie,  keeping  along  il< 
western  side  on  account  of  the  deeper  water,  and  ultiinaiel) 
ascending  the  ultra  KarA-su  to  a  sp<it  called  Murdd  Pdshd,  near 
the  village  of  Giil*  Baslii  (head  of  the  lake),  a  little  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  Aswaud  and  Egrif  Rivers,  the  whole  clistanee 
being  fourteen  hours  from  Gn/el  Burj.  The  abundant  spring, 
calleil  Gt'il  Bilshf.  issues  out  of  a  pseudo -volcanic  monnd  risins 
out  of  the  plain.  The  bridge  of  Munld  P»sh.i  is  chiefly  a  cause- 
way resting  on  the  soil,  hut  in  jiart  sup|»orted  by  arches,  and 
crossing  that  part  of  the  plain  of  e!  "Umk,  which  is  most  linble  to 
be  inundated,  for  a  distance  rif  about  three  miles.  This  plain  is 
inhabited  by  pastoral  and  nomad  Turknmjins.  living  in  tents,  who 
are  a  tjuiet  people.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  in  this 
tract  the  rivers  Ainnpnrog,  Arceulhus,  Labotas,  L'frenti*,  ahd  the 
ditch  of  Meleager.  The  actual  nfHuents  of  the  lake  are  the 
Aswnd.J  the  Viighr/i  (uniting  to  form  the  Kar-l-si'i),  the  "Afrfn, 
traversing  the  Cyrrhestica,  the  rivulet  of  Hilrim,^  the  Amgflb1| 
and  the  Orontes  ;  but  the  first- mentioned  have  various  tributaries 
to  the  north  with  different  appellations.  On  the  road  to  the 
valley  of  the  "Afrin  are  some  thermal  springs,  Al  Hammiljn  (tbi' 
baths),  issuing  at  the  point  of  junction  of  Plutonic  rocks  with 
tertiary  dolomites.  The  waters  of  these  springs  are  said  to  hare 
originated  in  different  earthquakes,  and  present  corresponding 
differences  of  temperature. 

tt  ia  a  distance  of  almut  1 1 1  miles  across  the  Syrian  DeSPrt,^ 
from  Murdd  PlishS  to  Port  William.  The  first  part  of  itis  hilly, 
but  not  unfertile  between  Al  Hammam  and  'Azar.,  (Mitmita  of 
Ant.  Itinerary ;)  the  summit  level  of  this  hilly  region  bein^  17^23 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  second  part,  from  'Axkz  to  Port  Wil- 
liam, is  for  the  most  part  level,  at  the  best  undulating,  contmniiig 
the  valleys  of  the  Kowetk  (Chains)  and  the  Sajiir ;  the  first  of 
which  is  in  this  liiie  1SC9  feet,  and  the  Sftjiir  1S(J3  feel  (in  its 
bed),  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  plains  arc 
everywhere  fertile,  for  the  most  part  cultivated  and  abounding  in 
populous  villages,  consisting  of  Fellah**  Arabs,  Kurds,  Turkic 

*  Gexil,  serorilinc  to  tbe  Freoch,  or  (;n1,  acciirding  tu  Itie  HeriDon  urthogtnphf . 
ir  prononncail  as  at  Constonlinsple. — T.  S. 
+  Ei.'ripi.f.cruoked.        J  Black,  ■'.  f.  Iiart.  J  Or  (lerem.        |1  Oi  Kms^.lf. 

%  (Quarterly  Rouw,  No,  OJ",  CnplBin  Cheaney'H  Report.        •*  IIusliflDamea. 
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tribes  and  mixed  races,  possessing  bullncIcB  in  great  abundance 
alonff  the  whole  of  the  direct  line,  vbich  passed  a  little  way  south- 
ward of  'Ain-tih,  the  anncnt  Antiocbea  ad  TauTum.  and  now  a 
garrisoned  town  of  lai'go  size  and  sume  coniineroial  imixirtance. 

The  genera]  arrangements  for  the  transport  were,  that  Lieu- 
tenant Cleaveland  and  Mr.  Charlewood  were  to  convey  the 
lioilci'g.  A.C..  to  Guzcl  Burj.  from  whence  they  were  to  proceed 
nnder  Mr.  Fiti^ameB  to  Murad  Pi'ish^i  by  water,  to  ha  conveyed 
from  thence  to  Port  WUIiam  by  Major  Estcourt,  assisted  by 
Lieutenant  Eden  ;  and  as  there  was  a  Hue  of  wageons  connecting 
the  boats  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the 
other,  the  three  portions  of  the  grand  line  were  simultaneously  in 
operation,  and  also  a  fourth,  v'lz^  camels  and  mules  carrying  the 
light  stores  direct  from  Amelia  depot  to  Port  Wiiliam,  by  the 
Antioch  route,  through  Jisr  Hadid.  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  ob- 
tained bullocks  with  a  moderate  degree  uf  difficulty,  and  his  in- 
genuity and  perseverance*  did|  the  rest,  by  rrmoiing  everytliing 
to  Gi'izel  Burj ,  where  they  were  surcessively  embarked  for  M  u- 
rad  P(Ub^;  but  here  things  were  at  a  stand-still ;  and  although 
the  strongest  orders  were  constantly  issued  by  Ibrdhim  Paahil, 
very  few  bullocks  coidd  be  obtainetl  even  at  the  highest  prices  by 
Major  Eslcourt,  wluise  unwearied  efforts  could  only  secure  the 
tantalising  but  ingenious  result  of  an  abundance  of  bullocks  ahmg 
the  whole  line,  except  the  first  and  last  stages  :  consccjuently  the 
boilers  which  bail  remained  fnim  ten  to  twelve  weeks  on  their 
carriages,  might  have  continued  at  Murad  Piisfaa  untd  now,  if  we 
had  not  escrted  ourselves  to  bring  ibem  on  one  at  a  time  with  our 
own  horses,  instead  of  bringing  on  a  number  of  the  heavy  weights 
at  the  same  time  with  bullocks ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
officers  and  men  had  to  toil  along  the  great  line  of  route  from 
Murild  PasbiS,  eicposed  for  months  to  the  great  heals  of  noon,  the 
chills  of  night,  and  to  the  baneful  effects  of  what  Humboldt  ex- 
pressively calls  an  extreme  climate,  the  thermomelev  being  as 
high  as  U0°  in  the  shade  (JulyJ,  and  as  low  as  H°  in  the  winter, 
during  which  some  of  the  boilers  were  flooded  aud  the  diving 
bell  actaally  lost  in  an  extensive  sheet  of  water  near  Al  I  Iain- 
m;im.J  The  Euphrates  being  already  complete,  bullotks  were 
trivon  to  perform  the  unpossible  task  (as  it  was  thought)  of  bring- 
ing on  the  Tigris  boilers,  which  were  warped  out  of  the  lake  by 
manual  laljour.  and  ultimately  taken  to  Port  William,  by  Lieu- 

*  Kijrht  huDilreil  niiil  for'y-Qns  faiuels  and  IAD  mulea  w»tt^  eniployeil  In  all ; 
und  the  greater  put  of  thoiw  cnravsnt  were  ttof  |ied  on  the  ftvotivr  br  the  VtiAi, 
iu  Dcilec  ti>  ciLiin:  delay,  liy  forcing  ui  to  htiof;  uthelf  {torn  ttiii  Sult^a's  territory. 

\  In  addition  to  pull«ya,  Ac,  the  Inilen  wcie  actually  morpd  up  the  hill»  inEh 
tiy  inch  with  jack-icrcns,  by  Mr.  Chailewood  and  Lieiitenant  Cleaveland. 

>  Ml.  tiectur  found  the  ilivinf-liell  l.y  mvnns  nt  lung  polw,  and  thun  roll«d  it 
under  iruiei,  for  the  moat  puit  half  s  initc,  to  ill  cArnagit. 
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Lonant  Cleaveland,  Messrs.  .Edun,  Clmrlewooil.  and  Hector. 
tiniy  uHiccis  then  eflbcliTe.  Nut  one  iiulivulual  officer  or  i 
employf^  in  this  enl£r{>riBe  escaped  at  Icaal  unc  serious  illDeas; 
nur  is  it  at  all  surprising  tliat  some  fell*  victiiBs  to  trials  so  lunf 
conttnued.  and  tu  ^cliuiftte  au  often  ccplctc  with  iDoibid  iniasmaui 
aa  JVlur^d  Pa^,  the  woist  of  lli^e  slatidiis;  jot  the  DLalacia  on]; 
proved  faJol  wlieo  t>tLer  cauaoa  cumbioed  tu  reader  it 
need  the-  splendid  scenery  ur  the  ina^niAuent  climate  uf  Syria  be 
approached  with  fear,  for  its  inularia  is  not  a  jicstUeace  ;  mid  ibe 
cirsitm stances  under,  which  llie  expcdilitiu  was  placed,  toiling 
la)(CB  and  rivers,  dwelling  in  the  uiarsli  witti  aluiQst  reckless  es- 
)H>aure  to  the  jaid-day  smi  fi^Uowed  hy  the  dew  of  ni^ht,  requitt 
AjiepElHlte  consideration,  and  perhaps  the  surprise  will  then  be 
that  a.  ^rea^r  fat^Uty  diil  not  kccui  oiuon^at  a  body  uf  luen  (about 
oigbty-fivo)  in  general  unseasoned,  during  the  laLxtriuus  and  al- 
most unexampled  transport  of  two  large  iron  steamers, f  wluclt 
a  subse<iuently  seL  up,  niili  tlie  engines,  &c.,  quite  as  safe  ai^ 
even  more  perfect  in  (heir  Korkiug  details  than  when  sent  uut  t( 
the  makers!  hands  at  Liverpool,  notwithsliinding  a  long  journey, 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  could  be  thrown  in  the  way,  under- 
hand, by  the  loc[il  government. 

Previous  to  .taking  mcdicid  charge  of  the  station  at  MurM 
Pashd,  Mr.  Ainsw(irtli  iiad  made  an  examination  of  tUo  less  fre- 
quented countrjes  immediately  south  of  Antioch'.  He  crossed 
tile  mountains  at  Bckt-cl-Ma;^  -(the  Daphoe  uf  Pocoeke),  and  en- 
tered forests  which  covered  a  great  basin  of  terliai'y  rocks,  chiefly 
corithca  limcstimc.  sUicious  limestone,  and  lacustrine  marls  with 
j^psum  everywhere  broken  up  and  dislocated  by  serpentine  and 
diallage  rucks.  It  is  only  in  the  valley  of  Anlioch  tiial  Uie  plio- 
cene formations  sliow  ibcmsehes,  and  enabled  Mr.  A.  to  deter- 
mine the  psrioil  ofthc  elevation  of  the  Plutonic  rocks  of  the  adico- 
magnesinn  series.  From  IJidikiyeh  lie  followed  MaundrelPs  loutiu 
by  the  country  of  the  Mnronites  and  Jebcl-et-Akrad,  the  .tu>nbeiir 
prolongatiun.of  tbe.iBountainsof  thcNosairiyehSjand  by  tberalt^ 
of.Bedam<i,§  rjch  in  scommony  (Convolvulus  scammonia).  to  llut 
of  the  Oroqles,  which  lie  joined  at  Jisr  .Soghojr,||  the  Larissa  gf 
Gosselin  and  Seleucus  1}clus  of  D'An^-iLle.  A  Koman  road  led 
to  Ival'atrel-M.udik,^  where  arc  ruins  of  a  highly  ornamental 
characlej'.  Part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  in  on  ancient  castle, 
situate  on  a  hill ;  the  other. ruins  lie  in  a  plain;  part  uf  a  stroc^ 


■  Seicn  men  ot  the  tipedltion,  mid  one  workman. 

+  The  liibonr  Ml  ehieflf  upon  Mnjor  Kutcoiirt,  43nl  IvigUt  Infuilr;, 
CleavctMiJiMenrs.  Hdta,  CluriiiwooilftndFiUjunM.R.N. 
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wall  and  an  arcliwitj  still  exiit,  and  also  the  remains  nf  a  temple. 
In  the  adjmning:  lake  are  the  celebrated  block  fish,  the  sources  of 
a  distant  commerce,  which  were  recojjnised  to  be  the  Macroptero- 
notus  luger  of  naturalists. 

From  Mudik  he  visited  the  little  centre  of  primitive  Christi- 
anity in  the  mountains  of  Ri'liji  and  Edleb,  alraunding  in  mnnu- 
jncntsof  a  hierarchy  then  new,  and  he  returned  subsequently  by 
the  borders  of  the  great  plain  to  Antioch. 

At  this  period,  August  18^5.  Lieutenant  Murphy  commem^ed 
the  grand  line  of  leiels  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates 
with  reference  to  canals,  and  other  objects  of  deep  interest  con- 
nected with  science.  Many  obstacles  occurred  at  first ;  prolonged 
malaria  had  imfitted  all  for  exposure  to  the  sun;  Lieutenant 
Cockburn  and  Mr,  Thompson,  after  a  short  exertion,  were  both 
laid  up  ;  Lieutenant  Murphy  was  also  seriously  ill.  Ultimately, 
after  another  be<;inning:,  the  last- mentioned  industrious  officer 
started  for  Port  William,  where  he  was  refjuired  in  the  observn- 
toiy,  and  the  levelling  was  continued  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
Completed  this  imporlant  part  of  the  original  plan,  and  by  which 
the  bed  of  the  Rirer  Euphrates  is  determined  to  be  028  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  party,  composed  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  his  brother,  Mr.  Staunton  and  Mr.  Elliott,  set  out  on  a 
mission  of  a  friendly  nature  to  the  Arabs.  They  visited  the 
tribes  of  Wuld,  'Anezeh,  Gizeh,  the  Bu  SipShi  and  some  of  the 
Turkomans,  from  all  of  whom  they  met  a  favourable  reception. 
The  'Anezeh  alone  showed  a  donbtful  disposition,  and  the  Bu 
Lilchf,  one  of  their  tributaries,  wounded  one  of  the  sen'ants 
severely. 

This  hostility  did  not,  however,  ap]>ear  to  be  directed  against 
the  ex])edition  so  much  as  with  a  «ew  of  plundering  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  ventured  amongst  them  ;  and  the  sheikh  imme- 
diately offered  to  compromise  the  matter  by  presents,  which  were 
declined  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  the  hope  that  an  unsettled  affair 
of  blood  may  tend  to  keep  the  "Aneieh  in  better  order  as  regards 
their  future  intercourse  with  the  expedition. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  last.  Colonel  Chesney  left  his 
bed,  and  was  actually  put  on  his  horse  to  prosecute  a  sdentific 
journey  to  Mount  Taurus  and  part  of  Asia  Minor;  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Mr.  Ainswortli,  both  in- 
valids; also  Mr.  Staunton.  The  party  proceeded  by  'Ain  Tab 
to  Ivili's,  and  thence  to  the  eastern  acclivities  of  Amanus,  in  the 
parallel  of  Issus.  but  no  jiassage  could  be  effected  at  that  season 
of  the  year.  Repelled  tf>  the  south,  the  mountains  were  passed 
by  Uagras,  through  the  Be'ilan  pass,  to  Iskcndritn,  from  whence 
the  party  proceeded  by  the  Cilician  gates  and  Bayas.  to  the  plain 
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o(  Ibius.  sufficient  time  liavins  been  deTotwl  to  the  examination  of 
tba  various  questions  of  hiBlorical  jfoftrnphy  connected  with  this 
most  interesting  (iistrict ;  the  preat  mad  towards  ConMaotinople 
»ns  followed  by  Demir  Kapu  and  Kurd  Kiilfik.  "  th<>  Wolfs 
Ear,"  Tardetjuiea,  and  by  the  plain  of  Chdkur  Orah.  "the  Plain 
of  the  Pit,"  cnwsing  the  Jebel  en-nur.  "  Mountain  of  Lis:hl.'' 
Iwarinfion  its  rocky  summit  lo  the  north  ShAh  MirSn,*"  the  Castle 
of  the  Serpent."  and  along  the  left  bonk  of  the  Jeihan  S(i,  "  the 
River  Gihon,"f  to  Missisah.J;  the  andent  Mopsuestia,  now  almost 
in  ruins,  but  once,  like  Tarsus,  one  of  the  chiH"  cities  of  Ciliria, 
From  Missisah  the  party  continued  across  the  plain  by  Adannh 
(head  quartors  of  the  Pdshdlik)  to  the  last-mentione<i  town,  where 
they  found  the  French  winsul ,  Mons,  Oilet,  engaged  in  escavaling 
a  monument  close  Id  the  plitce,  of  great  solidity,  and  apparently 
very  remote  antiquity.  It  consists  of  an  indosure  in  the  form  of  a 
paralleli^am,  with  two  masses  within  of  similar  form  nearly,  one 
at  each  cxtrenaily ;  also  two  massive  transverse  paratlel<^r»ms  «t 
the  eastern  extremity.  The  walls  and  masses  were  of  the  most 
solid  construction,  without  the  least  appeamncr  of  any  thing  like  a 
sepulchral  chamber  in  any  part  of  this  exlensive  mass,  al  lea 
low  down  as  the  level  of  the  ground  nrouml  it. 

The  road  followed  on  leaving  Tarsus  led  over  the  sub-alpinp 
country  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  consisting  of  tertiary  rocks  in  grcal 
variely  near  the  centre  of  the  Tauric  chain.  The  lead  mines  of 
Kule  B6ghfiz  were  visitci ;  they  occur  in  limestones  belon^ng  l<> 
ibe  cretaceous  series,  and  are  in  the  valley  south  of  the  ^rrand 
pass  of  the  same  name,  but  wwked  injudiciously.  The  pass  itself 
was  then  examined  almost  to  the  summit-level,  and  the  parly  re- 
g.iined  the  mi>re  level  country  on  the  south  ade  of  the  Grcal 
Mountains  in  order  to  visjt  the  town  of  Si's,  and  the  border  terri- 
tories of  the  Sultdn  and  Pash ^  ;  here  the  inhabitants  hnvc  so  bad 
a  name  that  no  muleteer  or  guide  coold  be  induced  to  proceed 
nlong  the  mountains  in  that  direction  ;  and  whilst  overcoming  xh6 
difficulties  made  by  the  alarms  of  the  people,  Colonel  Chesne^ 
and  Mv.  Ainswoilh  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  pnrtfr 
and  made  their  way  to  Sis  on  foot  by  one  line,  directed  by  Xbe 
compass  alone;  whilst  Lieutenant  Murphy  and  Mr.  Staunton 
reache<l  it  by  another ;  each  traversing  a  romantic  and  beautiful 
conntrj-  formed  by  the  wiMjdcd  abutments  of  Taurus,  and  peopled 
by  well  disposed  peasants,  instead  of  being  all  robbers  as  ihej 
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were  rejwewnted.  Purin|r  about  125  iniles  of  country,  com- 
poaed  almost  entirely  of  tertiary  sandstoae  (Oatrarite  sandstone 
of  KupfFer),  they  crossed  the  Se'fliun-Jeihun.  the  Korrykoon, 
and  several  smaller  but  good  sized  rivers,  watering  this  interesting 
eouDtry,  which  lenninates  al  Sfa,  the  residence  of  an  Armenian 
patriarch,  the  third  in  importance  at  the  present  day,  with  a  re- 
spectable palace,  and  a  large  convent  in  his  charge.  Whilst  nt 
Si's  an  expedition  was  made  into  Klount  Taurus,  and  the  moun- 
tain of  Kar£  Sis,  *'  Black  Sis,"  oicended,  after  crossing  a  part  of 
the  crystal  line -pi  utonio  formatinus.  The  researciies  were  then 
directed  ton-ards  Anazarha  on  the  plain :  the  ruins  of  the  city  arc 
■till  eitant,  backed  by  an  isolated  mountain,  bearing  a  castle  of 
.  various  architecture.  Such  solitary  hills  rising  out  of  the  plains 
tire  not  unfrequent  here,  and  they  mostly  bear  castellated  build- 
■  ingB  on  their  summits,  as  Sis,  Shiih  Mjriin,  Turn.  Anaj;arba  and 
others.  From  Anazarha  the  ]virty  crossed  the  plain,  village, 
and  district  of  Kbits,  and  there  entered  the  mountainous  country 
which  led  hy  Anabat  to  Mar'ash.  The  chain  was  not  crossed 
without  much  diflicuUy ;  the  narrow  pathway  wos  carried  along- 
side and  down  precipices  that  were  very  steep ;  so  much  so.  that 
it  became  necessary  several  times  to  unload  the  horses  and  carry 
the  baggage  over  the  most  dangerous  places,  on  one  of  which  a 
horse  was  hurled  downwards  until  In-oughl  up  by  a  tree.  The 
culminating  point  of  this  part  of  Taurus  is  called  Dunlun  Dttgh  ; 
the  chain  is  composed  of  mica  slates,  clay  slates  with  graphite  or 
plumbagH).  quartz  schists,  quartzites  and  dioriles,  with  uplifml 
limestones  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous  series.  The  great 
and  massive  mountain  which  rises  above  Mar' ash,  and  there 
known  by  the  name  of  Agri  Dfigh,  consists  of  tertiary  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  tilted  up  and  reposing  on  serpentine  and  diallae^e 
rocks,  which  would  indicate  different  geographical  ctmnexions. 
The  direction  of  Agra*  Ddgh  is  nearly  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  that 
of  the  schistose  chain  of  Durdiin  Piigh,  a  little  south  of  east ;  that 
of  Jawur  Dllgh  (Ainanus)  is  the  same  as  Agrfi  Ddgh.  anil  its 
structure  Is  also  the  same.  Colonel  Chesney  returned  to  Port 
William  from  Mar'ash,  leaving  directions  for  the  remainder  of 
the  party  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Some'is^l,  O'rfah,  &c. ; 
hut  being  thrown  back  on  Rfiin-karahf  by  the  swollen  rivers,  th^y 
returned  to  Port  William,  surveying  the  river  between  those 
places.  During  the  whole  perio<l  of  their  progress  the  positions 
of  the  principal  places,  ancient  and  modern,  were  delerinineil 
Astronomically  by  Lieutenant  Murpliy.  and  careful  itineraries 
kept  in  addition  to  bearings,  taken,  when  practicable,  with  the 
thendnlite.  or  Kater's  compass,  according  to  circums lances.     The 
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result  of  tliese  labours  hu  been.  In  the  first  place,  to  connect 
the  sun-era  of  the  coast  of  L;idikiyeli  and  Issus  n-ith  tbose  of' 
Captain  Beaufort ;  and  in  the  second,  to  carry  on  these  sorveri 
to  the  Euphrates. 

On  the  day  following  the  return  of  the  first  parly,  another  wai 
sent  out  by  the  commanding  officer  to  finish  that  part  of  ilic  plan 
which  bad  been  interrupted.  This  one  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch,  lieutenant  Eden,  R.N.,  and  Mr,  Ainsworth.  Agreeably 
to  the  instructions  received,  tbc  party  took  up  the  former  wuik  tt 
Rum-kal'ah,  proceeding  from  tbence  along  the  left  bank,  carefully 
surveying  the  river  as  far  as  Some'isdt,  the  birth-place  of  Ludan. 
The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  place  are  just  recognisable;  the 
mo<lem  town  small  and  poor,  but  the  valley  itself  fertile  as  it  i* 
described  to  have  been  in  former  times,  and  ferryboats  are  still 
kept  up  to  pass  the  river  to  and  from  O'rfah.  Tbc  course  of  the 
lILuphrates  from  this  ancient  Zeugma  to  that  above  Bi'r,  differs 
from  what  has  been  represented  on  most  maps  ;  it  flows,  in  fact, 
in  the  general  direction  of  soutb-west,  and  is  not  turned,  as  an 
incorrect  reading  of  Strabo  would  infer  (Rennell  and  D'Anville), 
lo  the  south-east. 

Some'isdt  having  been  fixed,  it  was  then  connected  astrooomi- 
cally  as  well  as  by  an  itinerary  ivitU  U'rfah  (Rohii,  O'rfah,* 
with  its  prepress  of  corruption ;  Callirrhoc,  Edessa,  Justinopolit 
and  AnUocbia  under  successive  masters).  To  the  north  of  the 
city  are  evidences,  in  cones,  lines  and  circles  of  elevation,  of 
pseudo -volcanic  action.  The  fish  venerated  so  much  in  ancient 
times  are  still  jireserved  in  the  marble  basins  of  the  mosque  of 
Ibrdbi'm  Khalil,  and  were  recognised  to  be  a  kind  of  barbel. 
From  O'rfah  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  was  crossed  in  the 
direction  of  Ilarran;  "Carrie  clade  Crassi  nobiles,"f  and  still 
more  interesting  bs  the  residence  of  Abraham.  Harrdn  was  also 
connected  with  its  rival  in  antiquity,  Seri'ij,  of  which  scarcely  any 
vestige  remains.  In  the  plain  around  the  ruined  site  of  the  latter 
place,  the  party  met  two  colossal  lions  sculptured  in  basalt  with 
refined  taste  (basanite,  basalt  with  disseminated  augitc).  These 
may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  that  vanity  which  prompted  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla  to  assert  that  a  lion  fought  by  his  side  in  his 
Parthian  wars. 

Dr.  Heifer  having  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party 
when  proceeding  towards  the  Taurus,  a  journey  then  ma<1e  by 
him  to  the  Salt  Lake,  south-east  of  Aleppo,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  an  ancient  city  near  a  basaltic  range,  four  hours  south-east  of 
the  lake.     There  arc  some    remains    of  a  temple  and  several 

•  It  »  man  Ih.in  iloutitriil  whellitr  Roh^  ami  O'rJ'ah  aic  clvtlx:.!  fmm  t!iu   lut 
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Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  furnished,  with  a.  detailed 
description  uf  this  hitherto  unknown  place,  by  Dr.  Heifer. 

Early  in  February  an  opportune  reinforcement  arrived,  con- 
sisting; uf  four  sappers  from  England,  and  six  seamen  from  the 
Columbine,  which  restored  the  expedition  to  its  original  strength  ; 
and  the  experiments  with  the  pendulum,  dipping  needle,  and  other 
instruments  being  completed,  the  expedition  was  put  in  motion  on 
the  Kith  March,  the  Euphrates  taking  the  lead  to  survey,  and 
give  the  bene6t  of  rough  charts,  and  a  pilot  to  the  Tigris,  in  order 
that  she  might  follow  at  one  or,  at  most,  two  moves,  and  thus 
spare  fuel  as  much  as  possible. 

Pre\-ious  to  the  actual  descent,  the  Euphrates  passed  up  rather 
a  bad  rapid,  and  stemmed  the  strong  current  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Bi'r,  m  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  displaying  the  SuHSn's 
standard,  and  saluting  him  with  21  guns,  which  were  returned 
from  the  castle,  and  hy  the  acclamations  of  the  astonished 
Moslems,  who  crowded  both  banks  to  bo  really  certain  that  iron 
could  be  made  to  float,  and  to  surmount  the  force  of  a  current, 
now  overcome  for  the  first  time,  and  "  God  was  blest  for  such  a 
creation,  and  sending  men  amongst  them,  ten  of  whom  could  take 
their  town." 

The  first  101  miles  of  the  river  were  carefully  surveyed,  in  the 
following  manner,  A  boat  was  despatched  ahead,  usually  for  a 
distance  of  20  or  25  miles,  sounding  and  taking  bearings,  which 
being  placed  on  paper,  when  the  officer  returned,  he  became  pilot 
to  the  vessel  for  the  distance  examined,  and  a  second  set  of  bear- 
ings with  a  double  set  of  soundmgs  were  taken  from  the  vessel's 
deck.  Simultaneously  with  the  water  operations  thus  carried  on 
by  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  and  Messrs,  Eden,  Charlewood,  Filz- 
james  and  Hector,  there  were  two  other  sets  on  land,  viz.  a  chain 
of  ground,  trigonometrical  angles  along  the  principal  heights, 
based  on  astronomical  points,  by  Lieutenant  Murphy,  R.E.,  and 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  succession  of  short  base  lines  from  bend  lo 
bend,  by  Alajor  Estcourt. 

The  land  as  well  as  water  parties  naturally  involved  much  in- 
tercourse with  Arabs,  who  have  shown  themselves  well-disposed, 
except  in  one  instance,  when  it  became  necessary  to  fire  a  nine- 
pounder  blank  to  save  a  sheilth,  their  enemy,  who  was  attacked 
whilst  in  our  boat. 

The  state  of  the  river  was  very  favourable,  although  the  Eu- 
phrates was  once  aground,  owing  lo  the  deception  caused  for  the 
moment  by  a  bright  meridian  sun  ;  but  the  deep  part  of  the  river 
was  420  yards  wide  at  the  sjiot  in  question,  where  we  remained 
some  days  digging  the  vessel  out,  nor  did  she  suffer  in  the  sbgbtest 
degree. 
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Tbe  Burvey  of  tlic  river  Kuphrntes,  oa  far  13  Bi!)is,*  bjr  Mnjorl 
KElcourt,  and  by  Liput^Qant  Murphy,  was  laitl  down,  nnd  a  copy: 
transmitted  U>  EntcUnd.  Aftpr  some  demoiistratioas  of  a  boslile 
naluve,  tbe  'Anczeb.  llie  most  powerful  amung  tlie  Antbs  of  tbe 
desert,  bad  eavnestly  suufbt  nnd  nbtuined  a  treaty  iif  friendship 
am)  alliance.  Several  new  or  rare  aniinals  bad  been  ailded  ia 
uor  cullecliun.  The  existence  of  the  beaver,  either  in  tbe  Eu- 
phrates or  its  affluents,  had  been  ascerlaiiieil.  One  of  the  falnUy 
c^  crocodiles  bad  also  been  observed. f  The  tlora  was  that  oi 
^rinti,  rich  in  the  g:org«ou8  forms  and  beautiful  colours  almost 
peculiar  to  the  Kast.  The  AmarjUideff,  Aspbiidcliie,  Liliaceip 
and  Melanthaceffi  afforded  an  abundant  harvest. 

Fri>in  Bilis  the  survey  was  carried  on  partly  in  boats,  in  whiett 
the  duty  was  alternately  performed  by  Lieutenants  Lynch,  Clcnve- 
Iftnd,  Eden,  Messrs.  Cliariewood,  Filzjames  and  Hector,  and 
which  liad  in  view  the  souudiufisof  the  river,  as  well  as  the  reoog- 
iiitiun  of  its  ge*^aphical  features.  Lieulenaut  Murphy  conu- 
Hued  to  fix,  by  astrounmicnl  means,  every  important  point,  and,' 
indeed,  any  station  where  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  iiim. 
This  was  continued  ae  far  as  to  A'nab  ;  but  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  steamers  ha\-iiig^  joined  company  at  Gialjer,  a  degree  of 
uelerity  was  given  to  oar  movemeni«,  which  was  found  to  b«  in- 
compatible with  this  mode  of  sur^-ey,  and  as  additi^mal  security 
was  given  by  allowing  tbe  Tigris  to  lead  the  way,  she  drawing 
considerably  less  water  than  the  Eujihrates,  the  survey  was  now 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Colonel  Cheaney,  by  a  s)-stem  of 
1>earings  carefully  taken  from  the  deck  of  the  stftamer,  accumpa- 
uied  by  double  soundings,  and  by  tbe  astronomical  detertaiaa- 
lions  of  Lieutenant  Murphy. 

The  site  of  the  forests  of  tbe  kings  of  Syria,  at  Balis,  still 
abounds  in  wild  boars,  and  tbe  wilderness  around  with  wolves, 
jackals  and  foxes;  at  this  place  commences  the  growth  of  tbe 
tamarisk,  the  most  frequent  and  tbe  most  abundant  plant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from  bente  to  its  embouchure:  twenty- 
three  new  plants  which  show  themselves  at  Balis,  follow  for  140 
miles  down  the  river.  The  caslleof  Ja'ber.J  the  nest  place  visited, 
according  to  Golius  named  Daiiser,  after  its  founder,  by  a  tradi- 
tiuo  of  the  natives,  would  appear  to  owe  its  origin  to  Alexander 
tbe  Great.  It  is  built  on  a  mound  of  marl  and  gy|»um.  The- 
ford  in  which  Sole'imin  Shah  was  sujiposed  to  be  drowned  stdl 
exists.     The  attention  of  the  expedition  was  now  called  to  El 

•  Abulphede  T^biiU  Syrin,  p.  G.'i,  130.— P.  S. 

t  LinuB  aMcLniKasof  tlit  Tnouji  Buphtalica,  ami  otllie  Ttioajiof  tlie  OivDiM, 
which  iliffirr>3[l  Bi>ei;iBcalty  fiDin  Ihut  of  iba   Kii])hrali.>a,   bad    buun   Irauimitleil  lu 
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llauiin^m,  a  camel's  ford ;  a  Oistance  of  forty-five  mile*  (fiftecii 
pnrasaDgs)  from  Balia,  is  equivalent  to  wbot  Cyrus  made  in  thres 
(lays'  march,  and  the  point  where,  in  all  ))robabilitj,  the  10,000 
Greeks  and  the  army  of  Alexander  crussed  the  river  Euphrates, 
There  are  still  tlie  remains  of  a  well -constructed  causeway,  which 
leads  to  the  ruins  of  Sura  (Flacia  frma  Stu-a),  from  Resifah, 
a  oity  on  thu  great  road  of  Roman  and  Palmyrean  commerce.  On 
the  norlhern  side  uf  Thapsacbus  two  ancient  castles  and  the 
remains  of  a  causeway  are  met  with  on  the  road  which  the  Ma- 
cedonians held  in  their  way  to  Nicephorium,  formerly  Calne 
(Benj.  of  Tudcla,  Gen.  x.  11);  but  subsequently  Calonicos 
(Abulfaragius),  and  CalUnicum  (Strabo,  Pliny),  and  Rakkah 
under  the  caliphs.  The  ruins  of  this  place  were  examined,  and 
astronomical  observations,  probably  the  first  since  the  days  of  Al- 
Bategujus  (Al  Batani),  were  taken  in  the  walls  of  Hariin  al 
Rasbid's  palace. 

The  forest  of  'Aran,  south  of  Rakkah,  consists  chiefly  of  poplar 
trees  (Gharnb*  of  the  Arabs,  wliicb  has  been  mistaken  for  a  wil- 
low), of  mulberry,  tamarisk,  brambles,  clematis,  a  lygeum,  and 
Ml  AsporagineiE,  which  wind  like  creepers  amidst  the  dense  un-t 
derwDod.  The  forest  furnished  a  new  species  of  Gerbillus,  dii'- 
fering  from  the  G.  Tamaracinus  of  Pallas,  which  it  otherwise 
most  approaches,  being,  including  its  tail,  seventeen  inches  in 
length  ;   Pallas's  quadruped  is  only  six. 

The  winding  and  tortuous  Euphrates  led  hence  to  a  rocky  ]>ass 
of  tertiary  dejtUHis  covered  by  a  volcanic  formation,  which  shelter 
the  marble  walls  and  antique  ruins  of  Zenobia,  a  custom-house, 
and  probably  a  summer  residence  of  the  Palmyrean  (^ueen, 
High  on  the  cliff  to  the  left,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  iho 
river,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Zelebi,  probably  Cii  and  Ultra 
Kuphratic  Zenobins.  With  respect  to  natural  history,  this  place 
is  not  so  iutereskng  as  Biilis.  There  were  no  quadrupciU ;  of 
birds,  the  turtle  dove,  magpie,  graculus,  hawks^  and  partridges 
were  tenants  of  the  sohtude.  Among  the  plants,  umbellifcreiB 
began  to  predominate.     There  were  also  beds  of  allium. 

A  sombre  country  with  brushwood  and  marsh,  with  an  ncca- 
sioual  village  of  Arabs,  now  inclosed  ill  forts  with  quadrangular 
mud  walls,  extends  from  hence  to  the  smalt  town  of  L)eir. 
Flights  of  locusts  were  passing  by.  There  we  obtained  bitumen 
!n  a  sohd  form,  resembling  lignite,  and  experiments  were  made 
upon  its  combustibility  and  adaptation  to  tlie  furnace  of  the 
steamers.  The  navigation  from  Deir  to  Kerkisiyd  (Cercusium) 
lav  through  a  level  country,  chiefly  marsh,  with  districts  of  tama- 
risk and  some  cultivated  lands.     The  Tigris  succeeded  in  ascend- 

*  The  Qharab (fur M the  KiiiilUMidSilf^fptlliOiitlwwItitepiiilatf-F,^,  , 
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ing  tUe  Khjb^r  (Araxes)  fur  miles.  The  opinion  advocated  by 
Colonel  Cbesney,  that  this  is  the  river  which  Trajan,  after  build- 
ing his  fleet  in  Singar,  descended  to  the  Euphrates,  clears  up 
many  difficulties  in  the  contradictory  reports  furnished  to  us  by 
the  historians  of  the  time,  who  carry  the  emperor  down  the  Tigri* 
to  Babylon  (Dion.  Casslus,  edit.  Reimar.  Hamb.,  lib.  03,  chap. 
26).  Julian,  who  professedly  followed  Trajan's  steps,  accord- 
ing to  Ammianus  (edit.  Wagner,  Erfurdt,  lib.  23.  chap.  2),  also 
embarked  at  this  place  and  sailed  down  the  river  Eujihrates. 
Mosquito  persecution  began  at  this  uthcrwise  interesting  spot,  and 
the  foot-prints  of  lions  were  visible  on  the  river  banks.* 

The  country  preserved  nearly  the  same  character  to  the  small 
town  of  Mayerthe'in,  which  is  built  at  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  castle  of  Rahabah  itself,  on  or  by  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name.  Amid  the  stones  of  the  modem  castle 
occurred  numerous  light  bricks,  with  surfaces  covered  with  vitri- 
fied bitumen  of  a  dark  green,  in  the  same  manner  ns  is  observed 
at  Babylon,  The  name  rcraounis  to  the  highest  antiquity,  if 
such  nn  association  can  be  established  (Gen.  x.  11).  The  next 
day's  journey  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  place,  now 
called  Sal  all  iynh.  J  The  walls,  a  noble  gateway,  and  an  extensive 
castle,  are  all  that  remains ;  but  these  relics  w  ere  imposing  from 
their  appearance  of  massive  simplicity.  The  country  around  is 
a  red  stony  desert.  The  ruins  are  tenanted  by  the  Tartarian 
wolf,  a  ptyodaclyl  gecko  clambers  on  the  walls,  a  long-limbed 
pimclia  runs  across  the  desert ;  but  the  river  flows  in  a  valley 
nearly  300  feet  below,  where  there  is  vegetation  and  abundant 
animal  life.  A  new  and  peculiar  form  of  the  family  of  Larideae, 
apparently  peculiar  to  the  great  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  was  first 
met  with  in  these  parallels. 

The  day  of  our  departure  from  Salahiyah  was  marked  by  a 
fatal  phenomenon.  A  dense  cluud  of  dust,  raised  by  a  local 
wind,  came  travelling  across  the  desert,  accompanied  in  its  on- 
ward progress  by  large  torrents  of  rain,  which  poured  their  inces- 
sant waters  upon  the  darkened  earth.  The  hurricane,  which 
entailed  the  loss  of  the  Tigris,  exceeded  what  had  occurred  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.    They  call  it  fatid.J    During 

*  The  vr);e>alioii  uf  aumnici  irai  rhatBderWEd  ]>j  suallj-.  Ihomy  hhiI  aculralcd 

Clanls.  The  aoil  lisil  txcome  hrcnrii  anil  fnllow.  The  tjittniliil  oitii»ri  at  flcnreHng 
iilboui  pluntii  wm  luccecdtd  by  an  infinily  uCiiiile  ii|H:eUs,  chiifly  ComnmitB^ 
iixuBl  DumcrDiu,  bolli  in  indiviiluala  and  in  apcdea.  Papitiunaccv  wvtb  bUo  In- 
qiii'Dt.  Jiut  miivd  gcnrra,  ai  AitcniHa,  GlycMiiiieK,  MimoiK,  Ononis  and  Tamii- 
iiik,  Decu|>itd  alone,  and  to  the  eiclaiion  of  nil  other  fmms  of  vegetttioa,  the  mnt 
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its  prevalence  the  barometer  fell  two-tenths  of  an  incTij  which 
is  a  great  quantity  in  &  climate  where  the  irregular  oscilladons 
arc  almost  null.  Under  so  extraordinnrv  a  trial,  no  efTort  that 
skill  could  invent,  or  courage  put  in  practice,  was  spared  to  save 
the  Tigris,  but  in  endeai-ouring  to  make  a-head  against  the  whirl- 
wind she  was  overwhelmed,  and  sunk  by  a  power  as  resistless  as 
it  was  little  to  be  expected.  In  half  an  hour  the  sun  shone  in 
unblemished  brifthtnesa,  and  the  desert  wind  blew  calmly,  where 
she  and  tlie  greater  part  of  her  brave  crew  had  been.  When 
Julian  was  at  ''Anali,  Ammianus  relates  that  there  occurred  a 
"  terrible  event;"  whirlwinds  which  blew  down  the  houses  and 
tents,  overthrew  the  soldiers,  and  caused  many  boats  to  sink-  The 
site  of  the  Corsote  of  Xenophon*  and  of  the  town  of  Ezia,|  pro- 
baljly  a  colony  of  captive  Israelites,  were  in  sight  of  the  locality 
of  this  sad  catastrophe. 

From  Ezrah,  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  directed  itself  by  , 
El  Kityim  to  ''Annh,  the  earliest  country  of  date  groves,  a  rock- 
enclosed  and  picturesque  town.  On  the  right,  at  the  rocky 
passage  of  Kariibilab,;];  is  the  small  town  of  Rawah.  In  the  river, 
two  islets,  with  tombs  and  mansions  embosomed  in  shady  groies. 
The  river  cunes  suddenly  round  a  rocky  point,  and  a  long  inter- 
tninahlc  vista  of  date  groves,  and  eight  successive  islands  similarly 
adorned,  with  the  habitations  of  the  people  peeping  here  and 
tiiere  from  the  dense  foliage  of  pomegranates,  and  other  shrubby 
trees,  announce  the  town  of ''Anah,  wbich  occupies  a  fringe  of 
soil  on  the  river  bank,  between  a  low  ridge  of  rock  and  the  anift- 
Howing  waters. 

The  castle  of  "Anoh,  whose  ruins  occupy  one  of  the  islands, 
n  as  built  by  the  Greeks,  destroyed  by  .Tulian,  reconstructed  by 
the  Saracens,  and  destroyed  by  the  Bcdowins.  The  people 
settled  at  ''Anah  are  a  branrh  of  the  Ommiadcs,  or  Bern'  Om- 
maijah.  In  Olivier 's  time  it  was  governed  by  an  Arab  Emir; 
it  is  now  under  the  Pfisbdlik  of  Baghdad.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  the  present  town. 

The  expedition  on  its  way  to  Hit  passed  the  islanded  villages 
and  castles  of  Jladdisa  and  Jubboh  ;  the  latter  the  Jubba  of  the 
Romans,  was  ineffectually  summoned  lo  surrender  by  Julian.  At 
these  an  unexpected  proffer  of  allegiance  was  made  by  the  chief  of 
the  tribes,  who,  wearied  and  harassed  by  the  constant  spoliation  of 
the  Bedowins,  scarcely  dare  venture  lo  till  the  land  where  an  in- 
efficient government  affords  no  security  to  property,  and  these, 
among  the  most  respectable  and  industrious  of  the  Arabs,  were 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  stability  which  would  accrue  to  commercial 
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<iT  ajsrricnltuml  establishmpnts  in  the  river  by  ihe  opening  of  itt 
nnvifration.  Hit,  the  nncient  city,  bo  ceJebrati^l  in  ol)  antiquity, 
fMMnur  DQXt  aUlioD  :  its  nevisr-failiog  t'ountaina  iif  bilumen,  visitpd 
by  Alexander  and  Trajan,  now  cover  the  Gopher  lioats  of  the 
Euphrates  and  aephaltic  coracles  of  the  Tigris,  but  beyond  that, 
are  convrrted  to  little  or  no  use.  The  trade  in  salt,  obtained  hj 
the  evaporation  of  tbe  water  of  the  same  fountains,  is  bowewr 
consi<leritble.  Hit  itself  is  a.  small  town  ;  celebrity  alone  has  not 
oonfcrred  riches. 

Tbe  higb  minaret  of  Mesjtd  SandAbivah  stands  upon  almosl 
the  lost  promontory  of  rocky  land  that  flanks  the  Euphrates  ;  and- 
already  to  the  east  low  and  level  plains,  in  part  inundated,  bare 
succeeded  to  an  undulating  and  more  diversified  country,  and 
stretch  to  tbe  confines  of  the  visible  horizon.  At  this  place  the 
Fort  of  Feliijah  announces  the  shortest  line  across  the  head  of  the- 
Allnvium  to  Baghdad  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Nahr  Malikah, 
or  Royal  Canal, 

While  the  steamer  proceeded  without  any  remarkable  occur- 
rence to  Hillab.*  visiting  in  its  nay  the  ruins  of  Dabylon,  n  psu'ly 
priMeeded  by  land  to  the  ruins  of  Aker  Kiif  (Accod).  where  an 
extensive  inundation  separated  them  from  Baghdiid.  From  the 
latter  city  they  returned  by  the  chain  of  Khans  on  tbe  plain  t»  the 
Mujellibeb  f  and  Kasr  t  of  Babel,  thence  to  Hillah.  Here  tbo 
fanatidstn  of  a  moment  threatened  to  destroy  the  peaceable  under- 
standing which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  expc<lition  and 
tbe  Arab  tribes  ;  but  happily  the  spark  was  extinguished  without 
the  inten'ention,  although  not  without  the  manifestation  of  hosti- 
lities. 

Diw&niyeb,  tbe  next  station  to  Hillah.  is  a  date- encircled  and 
walled  village  with  extensive  gnrdens.  It  is  appniached  through 
a  continued  country  of  date-trees,  forming  groves  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  a  fringe  of  verdant  columns,  whose  uniformity  seldom 
polls  upon  the  eye  j  onwards  to  Lemtum  the  country  is  low  and 
less  cultivated,  and  the  eternal  tamarisk  covers  whole  tracts  of 
land.  The  navigation  of  the  river  through  the  marshes  iif  Lem- 
lum  was  attended  with  some  difficulty  to  a  large  steamer;  tbe 
bed  is  very  narrow,  the  windings  are  numerous  and  abrupt,  and 
tbe  banks  I'lw.  These  difficulties  bad  been  anticijiatcd.  and  their 
remedy  has  been  pointed  out.     The  country  around  the  maisbes 

*  The  tDDientoM  aotl  ipring  plimti  wbki  now  in  gre&t  put  diimiiKd,  to  Dwks 
way  for  succulent  Kpecien.  Thv  gtatta,  meiembryuitlisinuiii  cnutuls,  asUi,  lali- 
curniii.  auUulu  uacl  tra^ia,  cuver  wilh  tbEir  raiiccMiilativvB  the  (ilaiae  of  Babylon 
and  Basrah,  and  upreart  theimelvea  wherever  an  nlluvial  soil,  irapn!gnat*d  "ith 
marine  i^ll,  occuiii«s,  a>  it  w  canstautly  doei,  tha  great  level  tracli  of  Arsbts.- 
Meiot-utamia,  niid  Petiio. 

-I'  Or  Hujaliba,  iHHn  Jalib,  a  (laia, "  Xb«  home  of  tha  captif eg  f  " 

X  Cattle. 
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is  sonsetimes  below  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  oud 
the  mat  huts  uS  the  (leasaiits.  built  ujxm  the  inundated  rice-' 
grounds,  are  otteii  in  a  similar  situation.  No  climaieric  feveri' 
manifested  themselves  among  the  officers  or  crew  during-  the  time 
of  their  detention  in  the  marshes.  Shortly  after  our  exit  from  the 
i.emluui.  an  unfortunate  collision  took  place  with  some  Arabs  uf 
tho  ISeni  Hajilkim  tribe,  originatins;  iia  violence  olTereil  to  men 
employed  in  cutting  wood.  After  several  attempts  at  a  parley 
and  reconciliation,  and  enduring  fur  some  time  their  irregular 
inusquetry,  the  commander  uf  the  expedition  felt  himseli'  forced 
to  retaliate,  which  retaliation,  although  carried  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  entailed  (he  loss  of  some  lives  amoug  a  people  yel  ton 
confident  in  their  own  resources. 

The  town  of  Slik-el-Shuyukh  (.Sheikh's  market)  between 
Lenilhm  and  Komah,  ia  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Moiitefike 
Arabs,  and  contained  upwards  of  1U,000  inhabitants  before  the 
plague  in  1832.  It  is  still  the  scat  of  considerable  inland  com- 
merce, and  the  place  of  exjiortation  of  the  horses  reared  by  the 
tribe  to  whom  it  is  tubject,  and  geaerally  considered  as  the  best 
that  are  bred  in  Turkish  Arabia. 

The  Euphrates,  from  Suk-el-Shuyiikh  to  K6rnah,  is  a  noblo 
river  ;  its  bed  is  wide  and  deep,  its  waters  clear,  and  its  banks  fur 
the  most  [lart  a  wide  cstent  of  grassy  plain  or  of  reed  marsh,  wliich 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  Krirnah,  the  cuulluencc 
of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  a  Turkish  sloop  of  war  lay 
at  anchor  as  superintendent  of  custcmis,  and  returned  our  salute. 

Of  the  magnificence  of  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  streams  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here.  {)i) 
tlie  9tb  of  June  the  Euphrates  steamer  arrived  off  Basrah,  and 
ceiebrate<l  its  safe  descent  of  the  great  river  whose  name  it  bore, 
gratifying,  at  the  same  time,  the  feelings  of  loyalty  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  monarch  under  whose  patrons^  this  enter- 
prise was  carried  on,  by  firing  a  number  of  guns  equivalent  to  the 
age  of  a  now  much  regretted  monarch. 

The  anticipated  absence  of  all  facilities  for  ship  construction, 
so  strongly  urged  by  the  commander  against  those  who  advocated 
the  putting  ti^ether  of  the  boats  at  this  end  of  this  river,  now  trio 
])lainly  manifested  itself,  and  not  even  sufhcient  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  descent,  tKit  a  plank  nor  n  rope  was  to  be  obtained  : 
under  these  circumstances,  although  the  Euphrates  was  not  by 
her  construction  adapted  for  the  sea,  as  the  weather  was  yet  fine, 
Colonel  Chesney  determined  upon  crossing  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Abu-shchr,  and  there  obtain  Lis  refitting  ;  tliia 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  steamer  arrived  without  any  unto- 
ftard  circumstance  at  the  mart  of  Persian  commerce  on  the  23r<l 
of  June,  four  days  after  its  arrival  at  Basrah.  -  '     ,"  —  -(  i 
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It  !i  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  prosecution  of  llif: 
survey,  tbe  annotation  of  the  rock  formations,  the  collection  of  s 
complete  herbarium,  and  the  general  study  of  the  physical  iJi»t 
meter  of  the  country  traversed  during  the  descent  of  this  greafe' 
river,  continually  occupied  the  lime  and  attention  of  the  gcntlcmeQ 
on  whom  each  separate  department  devolved.*  The  health  of  tbs 
whole  expedition  had  continued  unbroken. 

At  Basrah,  where  the  pendulum  esperiments  were  uriginalljr 
proposed  to  be  carried  on,  Major  Eslcourt  and  Lieulenanl  JSlurphy 
were  left  for  this  im]K>rtant  purpose.  During  the  dotcotiw 
of  the  steamer  at  Abu-sliehr.  not  only  a  complete  set  of  obsem 
vations  on  the  various  pendulums  of  the  eKpedilioii  were  obtained 
but  also  a  set  of  valuable  results  in  terrestrial  magnetism^  both  ia 
horizontal  force  and  in  dip,  made  in  order  to  determine  Ealififao^ 
torily  its  intensity  at  this  remote  place.  At  the  same  time  Lieutt 
tenant  Murphy  neglected  no  opportunity  (which  the  clear  &kies  a( 
the  country  rendered  ninnerous)  of  prosecuting  those  astroQoiaic«| 
inquiries  which  the  instruments  brought  out  by  the  expcUitiott 
enabled  him  to  make.  It  is  a  painfid  task  to  have  to  conclud0 
this  notice  of  the  labours  of  that  able  and  indefatigable  offictV 
with  the  slatcment  of  his  death.  He  fell  a  victim  at  once  to  » 
unhealthy  climate  and  to  an  assiduity  carried  almost  beyond  thft 
rules  of  prudence. 

During  the  detention  at  Abu-shehr.  Mr.  Ainswonb  made  s 
excursion  into  the  province  of  Fursistdn  as  far  as  to  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  A  section  of  the  geology  and  physical  structure  of 
those  curious  passes,  which  were  by  the  historians  of  Alexandor 
and  his  successor  denominated  the  xXtfAaKit,  or  ladders,  and  bH' 
exploration  of  tbe  celebrated  cave  of  Shapur,  were  among  thB 
principal  fruits  reaped  by  this  journey. 

Colonel  Chcsney  having  waited  for  some  time  for  the  mail  frost 
Bombay,  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  his  previous  arrangemeoti^ 
to  forward  a  packet  to  Aleppo,  for  which  purpose  he  sailed  in 
the  Honourable  Company's  schooner  Cyrene,  attached  to  tba 
Residency  at  Abu-shehr,  to  Knweit  or  Ghorein,  on  tbe  Arabiaa 
coast  of  the  gulf:  on  the  return  of  the  small  party  who  accom* 
panied  him,  the  island  of  Kliarek+  was  visited,  and  an  opporttt< 
nity  thus  affordctl  for  determining  its  structure. 

The  weather  hail  now  completely  altered  its  character  ;  strooff, 
breezes  from  the  north-west  had  pretty  constantly  set  in,  the  s 

*  The  (^(pDMve  muil-1>anki  of  the  Shall  el  Aiub  Turuiihed  a  ptculiu  rorm  of  tl 
tiibc  of  amnthi-pleiygnid  flih,  to  which  llie  labyrinth  fonn  of  ttic  ffHt  gStrm  1 
property  of  liviri);  out  of  th«  irilor.  In  th«  prtHut  iperiei,  eieeediiyly  DDnwn 
niiil  active,  iocrpaiEd  poweia  of  lucumotion  hub  given  by  a  peruliarity  in  Ibe 
rangenieiit  uf  the  operculum,  by  which  three  of  jla  porliODi  are  imlled  lo  rorm 
ossroua  plate  mipenddcd  tu  tliC  thoracic  fin. 

t  lthirVK,ot  Jthirij. 
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Wfis  turbulent  and  itncertain  ;  notwithstandinff  a  continuation  of 
very  unexpected  difficulties  little  to  be  looked  for,  which  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  refitting;  u(  the  steamer  and  putlinc;  her 
as  far  as  possible  into  a  sea-worthy  condition,  the  exertions  of  the 
ofRcers  had  socceeded  in  so  far  perfecting  her  equipments,  that  it 
became  desirable  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  re-crossing  the 
sea,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  niad  in  the  river.  Accordingly 
advantage  was  taken  of  an  offer  made  for  security's  sake  by  Captain 
Hennel,  Acting  Political  Resident  at  Abii-shehr,  to  allow  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  sloop  of  war  Elphinslone  to 
take  the  steamer  in  tow,  and  in  this  manner  the  passage  was 
efTeeted  at  a  bad  season  without  any  accident,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  the  funnel  having  been  mounted  and  the 
steam  got  up,  she  was  left  to  her  own  resources,  which  soon  tnnk 
her  to  Mo'ammerah,  a  small  but  rapidly  rising  town  on  the  Per- 
sian side  of  the  river  under  the  Kab  *  tribe  of  Arabs.  After  a 
short  excursion  to  Makil,  the  house  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  political  agent  in  Turkish  Arabia,  a  little  above 
I^a^rab,  to  fetch  Major  Estcoust  and  an  invalid,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ascend  the  Kornah,  a  noble  river,  which  empties  itself 
by  the  Bahamishfrf  and  the  Mu'ammerah  channels,  commonly 
called  the  Haffar,  but  the  waters  being  at  their  very  lowest,  the 
steamer  only  succeeded  in  ascending  a  distance  of  seventy-five 

The  day  after  her  return  to  Mo'ammerah  (September  Qlh) 
another  exploratory  journey  was  made  for  about  forty  miles  down 
the  BahamisLir.  Considering  the  great  interest  which  is  attached 
to  the  cborography  of  the  delta  of  Susiana  or  Kbuzistan,  the  errors 
on  this  subject  which  teem  in  the  most  modern  maps  and  charts, 
and  the  numerous  questions  in  historical  geography  upon  which 
they  bear,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  cxaminalious  were 
carried  on  with  great  avidity  for  information,  and  with  anxious 
hopes  that  a  future  opportunity  at  a  better  season  might  still  he 
looked  forward  to  for  an  applicatbn  of  the  power  of  steam  to  fur- 
ther the  highest  interests  of  geographical  science. 

On  Thursday,  .September  13,  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's  schooner,  the  Shannon,  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Mo'ammerah  channel,  having  a  home  mail  and  dispatches  for  the 
expedition  and  for  Turkish  Arabia.  In  consequence,  the  Eu- 
phrates took  its  departure  the  sauie  day,  and  proceeded  by  Bas- 
rah, taking  in  the  French  vice-consul,  M.  Fontanier,  to  Kornah. 
Here,  as  there  was  not  time  sufficient  to  proceed  up  the  Eu- 
phrates with  the  Shannon's  mail  and  return  fur  thai  expected, 
according  to  letters  from  Bombay,  by  the  Hugh  Lyndsay,  at  the 
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Intter  end  of  the  month,  anil  on  account  of  prhate  ibtellifrent* 
recaved  by  the  commander  of  the  slate  of  ihc  upper  oonntnea. 
Laving  no  reference  to  the  Arabs,  the  unexpected  orders  eaitic  Ui 
proceed  up  the  Tisris  river.     This  was  according]}'  done,  aJtbou^ 
the    diificullies  presented  themselves  of  a  current  oonsiderabl; 
stronger  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  of  the  numerous  ssn^ 
banks  and  shoals,  such  as  do  not  characleriEe  the  sister  streaa^ 
and  whicJi  rendered  the  navigation  at  the  low  season  much  ma 
formidable.     The  Arabs  were  found  peaceable ;  wood  was  n: 
with  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  Eaphral 
succeeded  in  asionding  to  Raghddd,  in  a  period  of  104  houn  dl 
minutes,  being  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri™r  of  643  mill 
4^7  yards. 

By  the  circumstance  of  the  mail  for  England  not  having  arrin 
during  the  early  part  of  the  wet  season,  the  difficulties  of  the  na* 
giulion  of  the  Euphrates  were  very  much  increased,  if  not  to  tl 
larger  steamer  rendered  altogether  insuperable,  although  tiie  fe« 
entertained  upon  that  head  were  much  diminislied  br  the  roi 
diti<in  in  which  the  Tigris  has  been  found,  and  consequently,  i 
the  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  India,  the  commands 
was  still  bent  upon  trying  our  success  on  that  river. 

In  the  mean  time  a  party  was  landed  at  Baghdiid  to  i 
monce  a  line  of  levels  from  the  river  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates, 
a  \ievi  to  <letermine  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  ri" 
and  also  of  assisting  the  often-eipressed  anxiety  of  the  PtfsM  nf 
fioghddd  to  eslnhlish  a  canal  rommumcatiun  in  that  line,  of  *• 
great  importance  in  the  international  rommunications  of 
Asiatic  nations,  claiming  for  haxing  been  put  in  practice  the  i 
remote  antiquity,  and  offering  new  views  of  commercial  tidvu»' 
tages  to  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  these  rivers. 


The  delay  which  had  been  esperienced,  from  the  Arabs  haviot 
failed  to  cut  wood,  at  the  appointed  stations,  during  the  ascent  dT 
the  Tigris,  was  further  increased  on  thedescent.  which  commeBced 
on  the  5lli  of  Orlobor,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the 
boats,  which  were  to  come  up  with  coal  to  meet  us.  haiing  got  inl^' 
Bomo  disputes  with  the  Arabs,  and  returned  back  to  KtimitL' 
Hence  Ions  of  time  was  entailed  in  cutting  wood  and  burning  U 
green,  so  tlint  the  slenmcr  only  arrived  at  K6rnah  by  the  ifitlfc^ 
where  she  found  the  Hugh  Lyndsay  hnd  been  waiting  since  t*  ~ 
3rd  of  the  roonth. 

The  day  was  em|>loyed  in  cleaning  the  engine,  taking  in  CwJl 
provisions.   &c..   and   the  next  day  the  es  bailcil  un  *^ 

rivei  with  the  Hueh  Ljndsay's  mail.     *"  t  (0 

»lw>  anchored  off  auk>el-Shu>ukb,  and 
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before  tf6t, the  residence  of  the  Slicikh  of  Motitefij*  with  whom  it 
bad  been  rendered  necessary  to  hiive  some  esplnnations.  repftrding 
a  miBunderalAnding'  which  had  arisen  between  the  Arahs  and 
the  crew  of  the  Hugh  LyndsRy  ;  that  vessel  having'  unfortunately 
broQght  with  her,  as  a  passenger,  a  Mr.  Samuel,  who  had  before 
made  himself  extremely  obnoxious  in  these  countries  by  an  injudi- 
cious crusade  against  the  Mohammedan  rehg^on. 

The  ascent  was  continued  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  was  prose- 
cuted till  the  '25tb,  when  it  was  necessary,  as  the  steamer  was  now 
engagred  in  the  very  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  where  the  water 
flowa  from  tbe  Lranliim  niarsbes.  to  umliip  the  ])addles  and  warp 
tlie  vessel  up  the  stream,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  Arabs  In 
lowing.  On  the  29lh,  it  was  found,  to  our  infinite  mortification, 
that  the  cross-head  of  one  of  the  air-pumps  was  cracked,  which, 
ag  it  subsequently  appeared,  had  been  caused  by  some  gravel 
sucked  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  pump,  which  had  thus  been  ob- 
structed in  its  working.  Under  these  oircomstanccs  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  send  forward  Mr.  FitJgames.  H.N,,  with  the  mail,  in 
a  country  tmat,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Sa'id  'Ah',  an  in- 
terpreter, and  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Alexander,  passen^rs  to 
England. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  October  the  party  arrived  at 
LemUim,  where  they  were  hospitably  eniertninod  by  the  Sheikh  ; 
hut  the  nest  day  were  surrounded  by  upwards  of  thirty  armed 
men,  and  a  systematic  pillage  of  the  passengers'  luggage  took 
place  in  presence  of  the  Sheikh,  who  was  performing  bis  devo- 
tions at  the  time. 

The  pillage  lasted  two  days,  and  at  night  they  wore  guanled  by 
a  party  of  armed  men  to  prevent  their  escape.  The  mails  were  not 
opened  :  and  afler  being  detained  till  the  flth  of  Nm-ember  in  an 
Arab  tent,  by  selling  some  clothes.  &c..  they  raised  money  enough 
to  pay  a  boat  to  Dewilniyab,  where  they  arrived  on  the  9th.  The 
town  waa  beset  by  the  Agraf  tribe,  and  they  were  again  detained 
till  the  Ifith,  when  they  got  off  in  the  night  by  stealth  with  a  guard 
of  armed  men,  ^nd  reached  Hillah  on  the  lyth. 

Ultimately  Mr.  Fitujames  went  to  Baghdkd,  from  whence  he 
started  for  Damascus  with  four  camels,  carrying  himself,  Sa'id 
'All,  the  mail,  and  two  guides.  He  arrived  M''Anah  the  Hth,  at 
Damascus  tbe  16th,  and  at  Bairiit  the  S6lh.  where  the  steamer 
did  not  arrive  till  January  4,  1837. 

In  the  mean  time  the  steamer  Flnphr.itcs  descended  the  river 
with  one  engine,  and  by  the  !)lh  of  November  was  alongside  the 
Hugh  Lyndsay  at  Basrah,  endeavouring  to  repair  the  cross-bend. 
This  was  so  succcasfuHy  accomplished,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
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Kaiim,  previously  impedeil  by  the  state  of  the  waters,  and  tliat  d 
the  Tigris,  were  resolved  upon  by  the  cominnnder. 

On  the  i4lh  of  November  Colonel  Chesney  left  the  Euphrates 
steamer,  which  hail  so  long  been  the  scene  of  his  anxieties  and  hii 
exertions,  to  go  on  board  the  Hugh  Lyndsay,  on  his  way  to  Bom- 
bay ;  and  immediately  afterwarils  the  former  vessel  sailed  (o€ 
Mo'animcrah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kartin,  Here  she  was  detained 
fit-c  days  waiting  for  coal,  when  she  proceeded  up  the  Kariiii 
under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Cleaveland.  Another  parlj,  cxinsid- 
iug  of  Major  Estcourt  and  Messrs.  Charlewood,  Ainswortfa,  a>4,^ 
Kmsam,  started  in  a  small  boat  up  that  part  of  the  Karun  wbi4l 
was  formerly  the  Haifar  canal,  and  according  to  the  Jihan  DuiM| 
was  four  parasangaa  (twelve  miles)  in  length.  This  would  exar^| 
correspond  with  the  actual  distance  of  the  rhamiel  which  now  or* 
rics  off  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Karun  from  the  Kartin-el'> 
Ama,*  or  the  blind,  its  old  bed,  to  the  Bahamishir  and  the  Mu'an 
merah  channel,  by  both  of  which  outlets  it  now  pours  its  watersL 

The  Kiiruu-el- Ama  sidl  contains  a  small  channel  of  water,  whkk 
is  supplied  by  the  Ddrak  canal,  a  derivative  from  the  Jerahi  a^ 
Felaliyab  or  D6T&k,  the  residence  of  the  Sheikh  of  Kaban  ;  and 
by  this  canal  the  parly  proceeded,  ascertaining,  in  the  course  at 
their  journey,  as  well  as  by  the  examination  afterwards  of  the  soutb 
bank  of  the  K^run,  that  there  never  were  any  more  ancient  bedl 
of  that  river  crossing,  at  a  more  easterly  point,  the  great  alluvial 
plain  of  Kabin  and  Daurakistdn  (Dorghestan). 

From  Feliiliyah  the  party  proceeded  to  examine  a  system  of 
canals,  by  which  the  Jenlhi  is  almost  drained,  six  miles  to  the 
of  that  town.  They  were  found  to  be  seven  in  number,  at  a  p 
called  Azalik,  and  several  other  canals  of  magnitude  also  i 
their  departure  from  the  same  river  higher  up  its  course.  At 
Oreiba.  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  longitude  as  Hawiiz  on  tbe> 
Kdr6n,  an  old  canal-bed  was  met  with,  which  appears  once  to 
have  formed  a  connexion  between  the  Karun  and  the  Jerdhi  at 
this  point.  The  canal  still  contains  water  in  some  portions  of  itt 
bed. 

On  their  arrival  at  Hawaz,  the  party  were  delighted  to  find  the 
steamer  at  anchor  inuncdiately  below  the  ledges  of  rock  and  artlf. 
ficial  bund  which  cross  the  Karun  at  this  point,  and  which  formed, 
at  the  moment  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  further  ascent  of  tte 
steamer,  Hawuz  appears  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  Agini^ 
"  a  village  of  Susians."  It  is  curious  that  it  aud  Hawizahj  bai^ 
been  confounded  together  by  Rcnnell  and  Vincent. 

From  HawiiK  J  the  same  party  prosecuted  their  journey  up  tb 

•  'Amih,  the  wandeier  ?— F.  H.  f  Or  Ho»aVnh.— F.  S. 

;  Haitai  ami  Hawiuh  are  Itoth  ilerivdlireB  from  Ihe  Arabic  Hai,  "  a  bodifl 
prople/'  wbeucH  Uaniiiih,  the  diminutiir,  ft  imall  bpdy  or  colkclion. 
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Kairun  in  a  country  boat,  starting  Norember  26,  passing  by  Wais 
on  the  !£8th,  and  arriving  the  same  evening  at  Bendehil  (Ben- 
hudel  of  the  Arabs),  wliere  the  'Ab-i-Diz,  or  the  river  of  Diz, 
unites  with  the  Karun,  while  between  the  two  is  a  large  canal 
called  the  Sbaiite. 

Here  the  Arabs  asked  for  tribute,  which  Major  Eatcourt  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  pay ;  much  negotiation  ensued,  and  after  a 
scuffle  to  get  the  anclior  un  board,  the  boat  was  allowed  to  drop 
down  the  stream,  and  returned  to  Hawiiz  by  mid-day  of  Novem- 
ber 29- 

During  this  excursion  decisive  intelligence  liad  been  received  of 
the  existence  of  a  river,  designated  as  the  Khiibur,  which,  flowing; 
past  Daniel's  Tomb  and  the  ruins  of  Siis,  formerly  entered  the 
Kitrun  at  Hawoz,  subsequently  receded  in  its  bed  to  near  Wais, 
and  now  empties  itself  into  the  Dez.  At  Hawiix,  the  channel  of 
this  antitjue  river,  which  would  correspond  with  the  Eulceus  and 
tbe  ChoaspcB  of  ancient  authors,  was  sought  for  and  satisfactorily 

The  steamer  left  Haw^  the  2nd  of  December,  and  navigated 
tbe  river  by  the  assistance  of  the  charts  previously  made,  arriving 
at  Mo'ammerah  on  Monday  the  5th,  and  on  the  neict  day 
another  descent  of  the  Babamshir  was  commenced,  and  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  in  an  open  boat.  The  Karun  el  Ama  was 
visited  upon  this  occasion,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  embou- 
chure ;  and  on  the  8th  the  steamer  passed  by  Mo'ammerah^  Boiling 
out  into  the  Shatel  'Arilb  to  Ba  rah. 

On  the  12lh  of  December  the  Euphrates  left  Basrah  for  the 
contemplated  ascent  of  the  Tigris,  arriving  on  the  same  day  at 
Kdrnah,  The  14th,  while  proceeding  up  the  river,  one  of  the 
boats  laden  with  coal,  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance,  was 
overtaken,  having  been  detained  by  an  Arab  Shei'kb  for  tribute, 
in  defiance  of  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  the  Sheikh  of  Montefik.  The  boat  was  taken  in  tow ; 
and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  a  second  was  met  with  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  the  steamer,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the 
Arabs,  now  proceeded  up  the  river  with  two  large  boats  in  tow, 
without  her  speed  being  apparently  affected. 

At  Kut 'Amarab  one  of  the  vessels  was  unladen.  Christmas 
was  spent  between  the  sites  of  Seleucia  and  Clesiplion,  where  some 
new  bearings  were  taken,  and  some  researches  made  ;  and  on  Mon- 
day the  26th  the  vessel  arrived  at  Baghdad,  without  accident  or 
any  extraordinary  detention. 

Every  preparation  was  now  made  for  the  ascent  of  the  river 
above  this  celebrated  city  ;  and  although  the  waters  had  not  yet 
begun  to  rise,  it  was  determined  upon  starting  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  await  the  rising  in  our  progress  upwards.     Accordingly, 
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on  the  2nd  of  January,  1837,  the  bri<l|re  of  boat*  havinpr  been 
mooreil,  the  ateamer,  with  several  viiitDrs  on  board,  soiled  bv 
Pifsbd's  jialace,  and  aluoj;  date  proves  and  gardens  to  Kazmm, 
and  from  thence  to  Sheri'af-el-Bfntkd,  the  supposed  site  of  Sitace, 
not  far  beyond  which  she  was  brought  to  in  shoal  water. 

The  next  day  (Tuesday,  Jan.  3,)  it  blew  a  gale  of  considera- 
ble force.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  diut  and  the 
sky  obscured.  This  slate  of  things  accompanied  us  during  a  narir 
gation  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  At  length,  when  the  ateamer 
was  in  shoal  water,  and  consequently  did  not  steer  well,  she  was 
hustled  against  n  bank,  and  after  some  efibrls  to  bring  her  off, 
during  which  the  upper  ring  by  which  the  rudder  is  suspended  In 
the  rndder-post  was  broke,  she  was  got  into  a  channel  of  narrow 
dimensions  immediately  above  the  village  of  Dokhaleh. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  steered  the  vessel  thus  disabled,  in  shallow  water,  an  im- 
Diediato  return  to  Baghdad  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  tbt 
injury  repaired,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rudder  lengthened  I 
little,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  gain  a  greater  command  over  the 
vessel. 

The  waters  continued  in  nearly  the  same  state,  rising  for  a  few 
days,  then  falling  as  rapidly.  The  seamen,  more  especially  those 
obtained  from  the  cruizers  in  the  gulf,  subjected  to  no  restraint 
or  martial  laws,  which  unfortunately  bad  not  been  granted 
expedition,  gave  much  trouble  and  uneasiness;  and  al  length 
Major  Estcourt,  having  determined  upon  sending  one  or  more  of 
the  most  turbulent  down  the  river  to  their  ships,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  the  other  men  that  had  been  lent  to  the  expe> 
dition.  The  period  when  the  enterprise,  according  to  the  last 
orders  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  was  to  break  up,  was  fut 
approaching,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  repair  of  the  rudder,  and  the  little  prospect  of 
his  being  able  to  accomplish  anything  satisfactory  by  a  hurried 
second  ascent,  Major  Estcourt  made  his  preparation  for  departure 
by  a  caravan  ;  and  although,  at  the  last  moment,  authority  came 
from  the  government  of  Bombay  to  continue  the  expedition. 
Major  Estcourt  persevered  in  following  the  orders  received  from 
the  Home  Department. 

Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  the  party  started  ob 
camels  for  Damascus,  which  they  reached  on  the  14th  of  February, 
not  however  without  their  adventures  in  crossing  the  desert.  Not 
far  from  El  Ka'im  some  few  horsemen,  who  were  observed  on  the 
tops  of  the  rising  ground  before  them,  kept  increasing  in  numbers, 
and  showed  themselves  at  many  points.  The  party  accordingly 
kept  rrady,  and  ])roceedetl  on  font.  They  had  not  gone  far  whea 
a  liag  was  seen  hoisted  to  a  spear-head,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  in 
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their  rear,  and  immediately  a  pnrty  came  galloping  down  towards 
tbem  in  that  directionj  besides  many  more  from  the  hills  all 
round.  Their  advance,  however,  was  stopped  by  a  few  shots 
horn  some  of  the  cameliers.  The  horsemen  then  mancciiivred 
round  them,  inclosing  them  within  a  circle,  at  a  distance  of  about 
ft  hundred  yards.  A  fight  was  on  the  point  of  commencing, 
when  one  of  the  PashA's  soldiers  (for  tbey  turned  out  to  be  Ibrtibim 
Pi)sli£'a  irregular  cavalry)  dismounted^  upon  seeing  that  they  were 
Europeans,  and  afiairs  were  quieted.  Another  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  party  near  Palmyra,  by  a  dozen  Arabs  on  horseback  ; 
but  they  were  not  numerous  enough  to  venture  an  attack.  The 
party  finally  reached  Bairiit  the  25lli  of  February,  and  Malta 
March  10.  1837. 

At  Baghddd  the  steamer  bad  been  put  under  charge  of  Mr. 
Hector,  and  in  pursuance  to  the  instructions  left  by  Colonel 
Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Rasiam,  started 
upon  an  exploratory  journey  to  those  neighbouring  countries  from 
which  indications  of  coal  had  been  received,  or  which,  by  their 
geological  structure,  offered  the  best  promises  for  that  mineral. 

In  this  expedition  the  AdJiaym*.  the  Physcusf  of  Xenophon, 
was  visited  ;  the  naphtha  springs  of  Diiz  Khurmah,  and  the  bitu- 
minous pits  of  Kerkuk  ;  also  the  ./4&M  Oe^er,  or  flaming  fountains, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  A  section  of  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Kurdistan  was  then  obtained  by  a  line  carried  to  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  from  Kerkuk  to  beyond  Suleimdniyah.  The  same 
mountain  districts  were  then  explored  in  a  direction  little  visited 
by  Europeans,  by  the  colossal  Qodrun  and  the  head  of  the  little 
Z^b  to  Kauy  Sanjdk.  In  this  excursion  an  extended  formation  of 
highly  carbonaceous  marl  was  met  with,  accompanied  by  co.irse 
■andstone,  containing  ostracites  and  serpulites  in  cylindrical 
bundles,  which  when  fractured,  presented  the  interior  cavities  of 
the  serpulie,  filled  with  minute  pyramidal  crystals  of  quartz, 
The  carbonaceous  measures  were  characterized  by  only  one  genus, 
which  was  apparently  a  fresh-water  shell  (Cyrena). 

These  deposits  attained  their  maximum  of  development  to 
the  north  of  Kouy  Sanjak,  where  in  the  valley  of  Ilammam  Muk 
they  occupy  the  base  and  the  acclivities  of  the  hills  lo  a  depth  of 
500  feet,  and  are  capped  by  coarse  tertiary  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone. 

Proceeding  out  of  Kurdistan  by  the  dcrbend  or  pass  of  Bo- 
mdspiin,  the  parly  journeyed  by  Erbil,  Eski  Kelek  and  Karmalis 
to  Mt^sul.  From  this  latter  place  exploratory  excursions  were 
made  to  Nimriid,  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon,  to  Yarumje  (Mespila) 
to  Nineveh,  and  the  sulphur-mines  near  Hnmmam  'Ali. 

•  Odornet.  IVAnyille  Q6i^r.  Ancienne,  ii.  149. 
f  Tom  01  Toniadotiu  of  Pliny. 
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From  Mosul,  hav-ing  in  view  to  penetrate  the  Nestorian  country, 
they  travelled  by  the  dialrict  of  the  Syro-Cbaldeans  of  Tel  Kaif 
and  Tel  Eskof,  to  the  Yczi'di  Kurds  of  Deleih,  and  by  the  puss 
of  TKrkanlui  to  Zakht5.  In  the  mountain  districts  north  of  this 
island  town  they  first  met  the  Nestorians,  a  poverty-stricken  but 
hospitable  race,  congregated  in  little  communiliei  around  half- 
ruinous  and  dungeon-like  churches  of  gjeat  antiquity. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  very  moment  some  Kurdish  tribes  inha- 
biting the  central  range  of  mountains,  were  in  open  rebellion ; 
and  after  passing  the  Jebel  Jiidi  and  Jezirab,  the  party  pushed 
on  by  the  road  to  Seert,  but  were  ultimately  obliged  to  return  to 
the  former  place,  where,  crossing  the  river,  they  journeyed  by 
Zerrjln  and  Tel  Sanhin  to  Nisibin  in  Sinjfir ;  from  thence 
viattng  Ddrii  and  Mardin,  and  progressing  by  the  mountain 
districts  to  Dyar  Bek'r.  While  travelling  in  these  countriei 
they  also  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  all  Christian  monasteries, 
in  order  to  examine,  and,  when  possible,  to  collect  ancient 
manuscripts. 

Hafiz  Pilsha,  commanding  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia  Minor, 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  mining  operations  which  are  going 
on  around  him,  wished  t«>  detain  our  party  in  these  countries, 
and  employ  them  in  an  active  remodelling  of  the  present  anti- 
quated system  of  laboiu's.  Their  duty  called  them  for  the  time, 
however,  to  other  objects,  and,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the 
Pasbd's,  they  went  to  examine  the  district  of  Arghanah,  from 
whence  specimens  of  good  coal  had  been  transmitted  to  the  es- 
pedition  by  Mr.  Brant,  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Erz-Rfim.  Indi- 
cations of  this  coal  formation  were  met  with  in  different  places, 
but  what  was  found  was  everywhere  in  contact  with  dykes  of 
diallage  rock,  which  had  acted  hke  basalt,  and  expelled,  almost 
totally,  the  bitumen  from  the  neighbouring  beds. 

The  copper-mines  of  Ma'den  Kapur  were  next  examined,  and 
the  party  proceeded  by  Cunk  and  Khdrput  (Arsamosata*)  to 
Kebiin-ma'den,  where  the  mines  of  argentiferous  galena,  occur- 
ring at  thejunction  of  granite  with  schistose  rocks  were  explored; 
from  thence  by  'Arab-kir  or  'Arab-gdl  to  Divrigi,  where  there 
is  a  fine  formation  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  at  present  turned  to  little 
or  no  account.  From  this  point  the  journey  was  continued  by 
Si'vds  to  Tdkat,  where  the  copper  is  refined  ;  and  by  Amasiyah  to 
'Osmanjik,  Boli,  and  Scutari,  so  tliat  they  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople on  May  the  21st.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey  the 
mute  was  laid  down  by  time  and  by  bearings  taken  either  with 
Schmalcalder's  or  with  a  common  compass.  The  elevation  of 
the  crest  of  the  various  chains  uf  mountains  was  ascertained  by 
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barometrical  observations  carefully  made,  and  the  dip  and  suc- 
cession of  strata  were  as  carefully  noted  as  could  be  done  in  such 
an  exploratory  journey,  with  a  new  to  presening  a  section  of 
these  interesting  mountain  districts. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter  part  of  this  journey  was 
performed,  Colonel  CUesnoy  accomplished  Lis  last  arduous  and 
dangerous  task  of  taking  a  mail  from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Zobcir 
across  the  great  desert  to  Baiirut,  which  he  did  unaccompanied  by 
any  European. 


II. — Latest  Intelligence  from,  Captain  Alexander. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  the  latest  intelligence  received 
by  the  Get^aphical  Society  from  Captain  Alexander,  who,  it 
may  be  recollected,  left  Cape  Town  in  September,  1836,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Diimaras,  on  the  western  side  of  South  Africa. 

"Clan  William,  21lh  September,  1B36. 
"  I  left  Cape  Town  on  the  10th  September,  and  the  first  week  we  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  agauist,  hut  tliey  affurded  us  esccUcjit  les- 
suns  :  the  waggon  was  very  heavy ;  much  rain  fell,  and  the  roads  were 
full  of  mud  holes :  in  Zwaariland  we  remained  two  nights  iu  one  hole, 
stuck  fast.  I  had  an  order  from  his  Excellency  the  Governor  to  demand' 
assistance  from  the  field  cumete,  and  by  thia  means  was  enabled  to  hire 
au  extra  waggon.  After  many  accidente  and  delays  with  swollen  rivers, 
&c.,  wc  crossed  the  Berg  River,  aud  since  that  have  gut  on  amootldy. 
Besides  the  party  f  formerly  described  (three  white  attendants  aud  three 
coloured),  the  driver  of  the  waggon  added  to  our  strength  his  wife,  who 
proves  very  useful  as  a  cook;  and  Mr,  Cook,  the  Weeleyan  missionary, 
lately  arrived  in  Cape  Town  from  the  Warm  Bath,  very  kindly  gave  me 
as  a  guide  Jantjiee,  a  great  Namaqua,  related  to  the  chief  Abr^am,  of 
the  Bundlezwaart  tribe,  under  whose  protection  we  shall  first  be- 

"1  have  visited  the  Cedar  Mount  in  tins  neighbourhood,  and  am  about 
to  inspect  a  bushman's  cave  with  rude  drawings  in  it.  I  also  intend  to 
see  the  mouths  of  the  Oliphant  and  Orange  Rivers,  and  one  or  two  un- 
descrihcd  bays  on  this  side  the  Orange  River  mouth,  as  the  proper 
season  for  leaving  the  Warm  Bath  is  January  and  Fcbruarj',  and  I  have 
sometime  to  spare." 

"  Lily  Fountain,  Kamies  or  Lion  Mountain, 
12th  November,  1836. 

"  My  last  communication  was  from  Clan  William,  and  1  now  beg  to 
give  a  summary  of  my  proceedings  subsenuent  to  leaving  that  place. 

"  I  went  first  to  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Institution  of  Ebenezer,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Oliphant  River,  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  inBtitutioii  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  108  Hottentots 
ou  the  books.  On  an  average  the  river  overflows  once  in  three  or  four 
}ean,  (tnough  it  has  not  done  so  for  the  last  three,)  aud  then  the  return 
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of  com  is  one  huadred  fold !     The  misBioaarie*  propuee,  aa  eoon  u 
they  can,  to  lead  out  the  water. 

"  Having  swam  my  waggon  acroBH  the  river,  and  carried   over  lh« 

ndfi  in  it  b  a  boat,  1  left  my  people  to  proceed  northwards,  and  gsl- 
loped  dowo  to  tfie  moutli  of  the  nver  to  inspect  it.  I  found  thai  it 
divided  itaclfiulo  two  hrancheB,  enclosing  an  island,  before  entering  the 
aea,  and  that  there  were  many  rocka  at  tne  mouth,  but  that  with  some 
cipeuBe,  and  by  making  a  cul,  ships  might  enter  the  river. 

"Theriseof  tideisBometimea  three  feet,  but  often  eis:  thesoundtngi 
in  my  sketch  map  are  at  low  water.  I  saw  a  fanner  from  ncftr  Clu 
William  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  a  boat  and  eeinc — ^he 
caught  'hurders'  and  'epringera.' 

"  At  the  Heer  Lodgement,  on  my  way  to  the  river,  under  an  ova- 
hanging  rock  where  were  many  names,  I  saw  carved 

F.  VAILANT,  1183. 
PaBaing  through  a  hiirreu  and  uninteresting  country  corered  with 
shrubby  plants,  and  the  water  braeklah,  I  reached  the  Green  Riim-,  on 
the  bonks  of  which  I  found  a  bour  in  a  circular  house  of  mata  with  bii 
family,  on  his  winter  grazing  ground;  for  four  months  in  the  jear, 
July,  Augtisl,  September,  and  October,  the  boors  in  this  part  of  the 
colony  are  in  the  field.  Near  the  Green  River  some  of  my  people  were 
Mvcrely  stung  in  attacking  a  nest  of  rock  bees.  One  of  them  was  put 
to  flight  by  a  snake  with  a  very  large  head. 

"  On  the  loth  of  October  we  ascended  the  Kamiea  Mountain,  nnd 
reached  this  place.  The  houses  of  this  miaaiouary  inetitution  are  de- 
lightiully  situated  on  a  plain  between  the  peaks  of  the  Great  Mountnin: 
the  highest  aummit  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  South  Atlonlic, 
which  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  sixiv  or  seventy  miles.  There  are  800 
Namaquason  the  books  of  this  escefleat  Wcsleyan  establishment,  and  I 
waa  quite  surprised  with  the  quantity  of  ground  under  cultivation  in  the 
mountain  valleys.  AmuidV  200  lbs.,  and  1500  muids  are  usually 
raised  by  the  people,  100  muids  being  commonly  sown.  Mr.  Edwards, 
then  absent  at  Cape  Town,  has  chai^  of  the  institution,  which  wa« 
founded  in  1616. 

"  I  now  dcBjiatched  a  trusty  Nnmaqun  with  presents  and  a  message  to 
the  chiefs  Abram  of  the  Bondlezwaart  Namaquns,  Warm  Balh,  and  Whit- 
Iwy  of  the  Bastards  of  Pella,  to  announce  that  I  was  cuming,  and  to  a«k 
if  either  of  them  would  be  wilting  to  accompany  me  through  iheir 
country  and  into  the  interior, 

"  Having  time  to  spare  before  the  rains  of  January  (which  fall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Great  River,  and  render  the  country  then  fit  to  be  tra- 
vened)  I  remained  a  fortnight,  alone,  on  the  Kamies  Mountain,  wan- 
dering about  its  summits,  collecting  plants,  preserving  bird  skins,  Stc.  % 
and  not  expecting  the  messenger's  return  till  the  tx^inning  of  Novem- 
ber, I  left  my  people  and  set  out  on  horseback  to  learn  the  truth  of  m 
rumour  I  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  an  escellent  bay  W.S.W.  of 
this,  and  then,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  Excellency  the  Qu- 
vcnior,  to  viait  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River. 

"  Having  descended  the  mountain,  on  my  way  to  the  coMt,  1  fell  in 
with  a  merchant  captain,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  just  been  to  Hi*  bay 
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before  mentioued :  he  gave  me  the  soundings,  which  he  had  taken  with 
■  boat,  and  a  alight  sketch  of  the  bay, 

"  The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  bay  is  not,  apparently,  much  short  of 
a  mile :  it  is  ehcltercd  from  the  prevailing  winds  (S.E.  and  N.W.), 
which  blow  acniis  the^entrance.  There  is  only  one  danger,  viz.  a.  rock, 
nearthe  entrance.  Good  anchorage, with  sand  and  shells,  in  six  fathoms 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  High  water,  at  full  and  change,  at  four  a.  u.  ; 
and  two  excellent  sandy  beaches,  for  hauling  the  seine.  If  made  avail- 
able, this  bay  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  this  part  of  the  colony,  which 
at  present  has  no  market  or  outlet  for  produce. 

"  We  make  out  Rove  Wall  Bay  to  be  forty  miles  south  of  the  Zwaart- 
linjiea  River.  As  the  admiral  on  the  station  (Sir  Patrick  Campbell) 
has  kindly  promised  to  send  up  a  ship  of  war  to  look  after  the  expedi- 
tion in  March  or  April,  I  have  requested  that  ahe  may  call  at  Rove 
Wall,  on  her  way  to  Walwich  Bay,  &c. ;  bo  that  a  better  account  may 
be  given  of  it  than  the  above  sketch. 

"  [  was  two  days  at  the  London  Mission  station  of  Comaggaa,  between 
the  Kousie  and  Zwaartliniies  rivers,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  then  set  out  in  a  horee  waggon  for  the  Orange  river. 

"  I  found  the  bed  of  the  Kouaie  (the  boundary)  dry  ;  only  two  good 
fountains  in  four  stages  between  the  Kousie  and  Orange  rivers :  the 
country  very  mountainous  and  hilly,  the  plains  sandy,  and  everywhere 
covered  with  low  bushes  and  shrubby  plants  ;•  800  Namatpias  and 
some  Bastards  live  scattered  between  Coma}igaB  and  the  Orange  imder 
the  care  of  the  worthy  old  German  missionary,  Mr.  Schmelcn,  by  whom 
and  by  two  Rhenish  misGiouaries,  looking  out  for  a  new  station,  1  was 
accompanied. 

"  We  arrived  at  Aria,  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orange. 
Here,  under  the  trees  of  the  river,  we  found  a  email  Namaqua  kraal  of 
mat  huts ;  the  men  in  karossct,  or  skin  mantles,  and  trousers ;  the 
women  in  karosses  and  petticoats.  They  hod  flocks  and  herds,  but  no 
gardens.  A  great  part  of  the  year  these  people  (when  together  they  are 
about  300  in  the  tribe)  live  on  dried  seals'  desh.  Of  Seal  island 
I  had  nut  before  heard :  it  is  about  half-way  between  the  Orange  and 
Kousie  rivers :  400  seals  are  kiUed  there  on  an  average,  in  November, 
the  breeding  season.  A  trader.  Archer,  has  bought  the  skins  from 
the  people  lately  for  two  or  three  rix-doUars;  they  sell  at  the  Cape  for 
twelve  rix-dollars,  and,  I  believe,  in  England  for  three  guineas. 

"  The  Orange  was  now  (on  the  Slst  of  October)  450  yards  across, 
at  Aris,  and  t  waded  over  to  Great  Namaqua  Land.  We  then  went 
through  heavy  aand  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  river. 

"  Three  miles  from  the  mouth,  I  found  a  wooden  landmark,  on 
which  (he  name  of  De  Graaff  waa  carved ;  he  was  landrost  of  Tulliagh 
in  1809.  The  Orange  river  has  long  been  desired  as  the  boundary  of 
the  colony;  and  half  a  dozen  farmers  pay  taxes,  though  living  1>eyond 
the  Kousie.  I  found  great  Hocks  of  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  teal,  fla- 
mingoes, sand-larks,  mills,  Namaqua  partridges,  &c.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 
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"  The  mnin  cunenl  of  the  river  is  on  the  north  aide.  Drift-wood  id 
great  quantities  (carried  down  by  the  flood  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year)  lay  far  from  the  water  everywhere.  There  is  good  grazing  west 
of  the  Beacon.  I  found  the  mouth  apparently  deep  enough  for  ■ 
schooner  to  enter:  no  rocks  or  dangers  of  any  kind.  Twoapila  ofaand 
enclosed  the  entrance,  which  seemed  about  170  yards  across.  Iniide 
was  a  lake  aboutfour  miles  across. 

"  I  inquired  of  the  Hottentot  guide  if  he  knew  of  any  hajs  about  ihc 
mouth  of  the  river ;  and  he  said  he  could  lake  me  to  one.  We  accord- 
ingly rode  eouth  about  two  miles,  and  found  a  good  bay  {500  yards  by 
250)  for  small  craft ;  and  a  good  beach  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  hauling 
the  seine.  The  Hottentot  also  reported  the  existence  of  other  sheltered 
places  in  the  direction  of  the  Twin  Moimtain. 

"  We  returned  to  Aris ;  after  which,  1  think  I  made  rather  an  im- 
portant discoverj-.  1  was  aeking  everywhere  for  ores,  as  there  is  a 
rumour  of  the  Orange  flowing  over  golden  sands,  and  I  thought  it  Ukely 


that,  in  this  olherwiBeunproduclive  country,  great  mineral  treasures  might 
be  found.  We  have  long  known  that  there  was  copper  on  the  west 
coast,  but  so  far  inland,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  water  carrif^e,  as 
to  be  of  no  use.  The  Society  will,  perhaps,  be  gratified  to  learn,  that 
by  means  of  a  Bastard*  I  have  found  out  lite  position  of  a  very  rich  mass 
of  copper  ore  (specimens  of  which,  now  in  my  poesesBion,  shall  }ie  ftir- 
warded  by  an  early  opportunity)  close  to  the  Orange  river.  In  longi- 
tude 1 1°,  and  twenty  miles  south  of  the  river,  is  where  the  copper 
is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  other 
ores  may  also  be  not  far  off. 

"A  waggon  road  could  be  made  to  descend  from  the  copper  along  the 
beds  of  two  dry  rivulets,  as  marked  in  the  sketch.  On  the  river  is  abun- 
dance of  excellent  black  ebony,  block  bass  and  doom  (niiniosa,  both  used 
in  tanning),  willow,  and  other  trees  of  considerable  size,  which  might  be 
employed  in  smelting  the  copper,  or  the  pounded  ore  could  be  carried 
to  the  mouth,  at  almost  all  limes  of  the  )^aT,  in  flat-bottomed  boats. 
Saw-mills  would  do  well  on  the  Great  River,  and  there  is  plenty  of  shell 
lime  along  the  coast,  immense  beds  of  muscles,  &c.  SupjKiBe  '  an  Orange 
River  Wood  and  Mining  Company '  was  established,  the  natives  and 
spcculatorB  might  both  be  benefited. 

"  In  returning  to  the  colony  we  were  three  days  without  milk,  bread, 
sugar,  or  talc :  and  at  a  halt  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kousie,  the  thermometer 
was  lOS^jWithahot  north  wind,  on  the  6tli  of  November,  and  we  scooped 
out  holes  in  the  sand  with  our  hands,  lo  get  at  fetid  antl  brackish  water. 

"  I  arrived  here  on  the  8th,  and  found  Mr.  Edwards  relumed  from 
Cape  Town  ;  from  him  I  have  received  every  civility  and  assistance. 
I  also  found  llie  Namaqua  chief,  Ahrom,  waiting  for  me ;  he  la  very 
well  disposed,  will  accompany  me  tbrongh  his  country,  and  has  gone  on 
before  to  assist  me  through  the  Great  River.  His  Excellency  ordered 
twelve  boors  to  conduct  me  to  the  river,  to  produce  a  good  eflect  on  the 
natives,  and  we  leave  this  on  the  IGth;  I  hope  to  reach  (be  WannBath 
on  the  2filh  of  November. 


\ 
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"  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  getting  out  by  Walwich  Bay,  or  will  steer 
eastward  as  I  see  the  way  o])en.  There  ia  a  vaat  deal  to  describe  beyond 
the  Orange,  and  I  shall  take  every  means  to  collect  as  much  as  I  pos- 
sibly can." 

"  Nabees  (Warm  Bath),  Great  Namaqua  Land, 
January  1,  1837. 

"  After  the  despatch  of  my  last  letter  from  the  Kamiesberg,  in  which 
I  mention  the  discovery  of  a  new  tniy  forty  miles  south  of  the  Zwsart- 
linjies  river,  of  a  seal  island  between  the  Orange  and  Kousie  rivers,  of 
a  very  rich  mass  of  copper  near  the  Orange  river,  in  longitude  1 1°,  and 
my  visit  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orange,  I  left  the  Kamies  Mountain  on 
the  1 6th  of  November,  eacorted,  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor's  order, 
by  a  field  comet  and  twelve  mounted  boors;  not  that  we  feared  any 
danger  in  coming  to  this  place,  but  tu  show  the  Namaquaa  that  the 
expedition  waa  a  Government  one.  We  had  likewiac  an  extra  waigon  ; 
and  what,  with  fifty  bullocks,  fifty  horaea,  and  fifty  sheep,  we  nad  a 
good-sized  caravan.  Gitna  have  now  become  plenty  in  Namaqua  Land. 
We  cannot  depend  on  game  for  support,  so  I  was  forced  to  buy  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  my  people. 

"  Of  all  the  countries  I  ever  as 
of  Kamies  and  the  Orange  river  is  them 
bin.  We  traversed  atony  and  grey  plains, 
over  them,  and  rocky  and  tore  hills  o 

sionnl  cocker-broom,  of  which  the  bushmen  make  their  quivers. 
region  seemed  accursed.     I  waa   forced  to  buy  another  horse   from 
a  Dutchman,  for  one  of  my  Cape  chargers  was  totally  unable  to  walk 
from  sheer  starvation;  the  other  got  s 
Grass  there  waa  none,  though  after 
there  found. 

"  In  a  week,  without  a  hall,  we  f 
river,  all  except  my  poor  horse.     C 

Byzondcrmeid,  Hcnkriee,  &c.  At  Byzondermcid  !  found  an  om  mis- 
aionary  of  the  London  Society,  Mr.  Wimmer,  aged  74,  living  in  a  reed 
hut,  and  surrounded  with  half  a  dozen  other  huts  containing  nomadic 
Namaquaa.  Mr,  Wimmer  had  not  tasted  bread  for  a  whole  year,  or  salt 
for  six  months ;  he  regaled  me  on  dried  beef  and  some  bush  tea.  His 
wife,  a  Hottentot  woman  of  forty,  had  a  child  at  the  breast. 

"  At  the  Orange  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Giep  of  the  map,  but 
'Hoom  (with  an  initial  click)  of  the  Namaquas,  we  found  the  chief 
Abram,  of  the  Bondlczwaart  tribe  ready  to  assist  us  across,  with  sixteen 
of  his  best  swimmers.  Mr.  Jackson,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  also 
accompanied  him.  Abram  throughout  has  behaved  exceedingly  well ; 
first  in  coming  to  see  me  at  Kamiesberg  frum  the  Warm  Baths,  and 
again  in  going  before  to  assist  us  across  the  dangerous  Orange.  Fortu- 
nately the  river  was  only  half  full ;  we  crossed  without  difficulty,  and  it 
rose  mimediatcly  after  with  rains  in  the  Bushman's  Land  beyond  Pella. 

"  Steering  noith-east,  we  arrived  here  in  three  days,  about  450  miles 
from  Cape  Town. 

"  I  dismissed  the  boors,  who  had  never  seen  the  Great  Orange  before, 
and  were  constantly  dreaming  of  bushmen,  lions,  and  devils.     They 


it  between  the  delightful  mountain 
ost  barren — I  hardly  except  Ara- 
wilh  low  shrubby  plants  scattered 
1  which  were  seen  only  a 


ed  safe  and  well  at  the  Orange 

route  was  by  Silver  Fountain, 
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have  rcuon  to  (etn  in  Namaqua  Land,  for  there  are  Dianj  of  their  Uu 
alavGB  ill  it,  who  had  letl  them  from  bud  usage,  and  who  would  not  U 
all  BiTuple  to  shoot  their  former  aevere  Uskmsstera. 

"  The  kraal  of  the  chief  Abram  ia  in  the  niidHt  of  a  great  pUiu, 
with  conical  hills  of  100  or  2U0  feet  elevation  nsiog  here  and  there  id 
it.  The  huts,  of  matting,  are  on  huth  sides  of  the  'Huom  river,  in  whoK 
dry  bed  (Uled  with  wati^r  only  two  or  llirec  timea  a  year)  are  dulitxc 
boom,  mimosa  trees,  &c.  The  huts  number  sixty,  and  each  in>y  coalaii 
lea  auula.  'J'he  men  wear  karusses,  or  mantles  of  sheep-ekiu,  ur  leuhct 
juckcts  and  truwsers,  with  a  hat  or  haudkerdiief  on  their  hendt:  tht 
women  are  all  in  karosses,  skin  aprons  long  behind  and  short  in  frunl, 
and  omamcnied  with  a  long  fringe  nearly  tuuclung  the  grouad. 

"  There  are  lions,  steinbuka,  ostriches,  zebras,  jackals,  iic,  M  aUmt 
us.  Till!  chief  shot  a  lion  wiihin  half  a  mile  of  where  1  naw  write,  and 
presented  me  with  the  skin.  I  have  employed  my  {icople,  whilit 
we  arc  waiting  for  the  thunder  rains  of  this  month,  to  moke  the  gnw 
grow,  in  training  my  oxen  for  the  pack-saddle,  in  prejioring  binU' 
skins,  and  in  putting  our  equipments  iu  order  for  our  prognssa  Dortb- 
ward.* 

"To-day  1  returned  from  u  week's  excursion  to  Africaner**  knal, 
sixty  miles  cast  of  this,  going  and  returning  by  different  ruadt,  «■  the 
Africaners  and  Bondlezwaarts  had  a  Eight  ^ere  some  time  ago,  m  whicb 
they  lost  three  or  four  men  each  side. 

*'  The  chief  Whithoy  uf  i'elln  has  behaved  strangely  to  rne.  1  •cnl 
him  two  messages ;  and  he  neither  sends  answers  nor  conies  himself. 
He  was  recommended  to  mc  as  the  best  companion  I  could  have  on  mT 
journey  towards  Walwich  Bay.  But  Abrani  goes  three  weeks  tu 
north  with  me,  and  then  we  may  get  Wilhelm,  or  Amral,  to  go  fartherj 
if  not,  uiy  own  men  profess  their  entire  willingness  to  go  anywhere  [ 
choose. 

"  The  people  of  Abram  ore  unwilliug,  of  course,  to  go  among  tht 
Damaros  with  me,  for  I  see  many  Diunara  cuttle  among  litem.  But 
this  pluikUering  of  tlic  Damoras  must  be  put  an  end  to,  if  possible,  by 
OUT  opening  a  trade  with  them   at  Walwich  Bay,  and   offering  them 

Crotection  against  their  southern  enemies.  Great  atore  of  ivory,  of 
ides,  horns,  gum,  wax,  &c.  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  Domaraa. 
"  1  hear  sU-angc  tales  of  mountains  north  of  this,  composed  entinJf 
oftronj  of  giants,  with  feet  as  broad  as  elephants',  and  who  are  strong 
enough  to  carry  off  an  ostrich  on  their  shoulders ;  of  two-legged  eerpcnti 
of  great  aizc,  which  pursue  women,  and  kill  half  a  dozen  cameleapardi 
m  once ;  of  wild  horses  living  in  the  hills  of  the  interior,  with  one  hora 
on  their  forehende,  Hic.  Doubtle=»,  it*,  by  tlie  Divine  favour,  we  nre 
soured,  we  shall  aec  mucJi,  though  not  a  phtenix  or  such  wonders  u  the 
above. 

"  Since  I  engaged  Robert  Ripp,  the  sailor  1  formerly  mentioned,  wha 
had  lived  for  years  among  the  Namaquas,  1  hired  an  iuterpretert 
Abruni,  a  smart  young  Namaqua,  who  understands    Dutch  (which  1 
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studied  in  the  calony)i  I  have  now,  therefore,  got  four  Euroiieans  aiid 
four  tolaured  men  with  me.  To  two  of  tke  Europeaue  I  j^ive  3^  a 
montlk  each  :  to  the  soldier  double  pay." 

"  Banks  of  (he  Kaamop,  three  days  east  of  the  Grent  Fish  River, 
and  alwwt  170  milee  north  of  the  Warm  Bath,  Great  Namoqua 
Land.  Feb.  18,1831. 

"  !  had  tlie  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  about  a  month  ago,  before  1  left 
the  Wann  Bath,  and  now  having,  unexpectedly,  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing letters  to  the  Cape,  by  three  Namaquaa  who  brought  me  here  mer- 
chandize, (shirts,  Qotton  handkerchiefs,  brass  wire,  and  buttons)  of 
which  I  stood  in  need,  I  beg  to  gire  you  a  short  account  of  my  pro- 
ceedings during  my  journey  bo  far  in  the  direction  of  Walwicli  Bay,  &c. 

"  I  left  the  Bath  on  the  I8lh  of  January,  having  waited  in  vain  till 
then  for  rain,  and  for  the  above-mentioned  goods.  Fortouately,  imme- 
diately after  1  left  the  Bath  1  had  abundance  of  thunder  rain.  I  have 
had  no  want  of  water  orgrasa  on  my  way  hitherward.  I  hear  also,  that 
aince  I  left  the  Bath  no  rain  has  fdlen  there;  so  it  was  as  well  Uiat  I 
risked  leaving  that  place. 

"The  Captain  of  the  BundlezwaartNamaquas  (Abram)  accompanied 
me  with  siiteen  armed  men  on  pack  oxen.  On  the  second  day  1  was 
joined  by  the  petty  chief  Daniel,  and  three  men ;  which  last  chief  I 
had  engaged  to  accompany  me  all  the  way  !o  Walwich  Bay,  under  the 
promise  of  supplying  him  with  powder  and  lead  to  shoot  elephants  on 
his  way  back.  I  also  agreed  to  try  to  obtain  for  him,  by  negociation, 
the  property  of  which  he  had  been  rolibed  by  Henrick,  a  petty  chief  of 
Abram's,  lying  fifty  miles  out  of  our  road. 

"  With  my  waggon  and  pack  oxen  I  travelled  up  the  'Hoom  (the  river 
which  runs  post  the  Bath),  nearly  north,  for  eix  days;  and  leaving  the 
waggon  on  its  banks  with  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  I  set  out  with  two 
white  men,\thB  two  chiefs,  and  eleven  Namaquas,  for  the  kraal  of  the 
robber  Henrick.  We  travelled  fifty  miles,  N.N.E.,  with  horses  and 
oxen,  and  got  among  the  'Carae,  or  rugged  Mountains — a  range  of 
various  heights,  from  300  feet  to  ahout  2000,  flat  tojiped,  and  composed 
of  clink  stone,  priucipally  arranged  in  horizontal  strata. 

''  Springboks  in  lat^e  flocks  were  seen,  many  ostriches  and  zebras, 
a  cameleopard,  and  the  spoor  of  a  lion.  The  weather  was  very  hot,  both 
day  and  night — 95°  at  mid-day,  commonly,  and  80°  at  sunrise. 

"  We  found  Henrick  in  a  rocky  glen,  very  difficult  of  access.  He 
refused,  to-  bta  own  chief,  to  deliver  up  Daniel's  property,  which  he 
had  seized  (viz.,  thirty  cows  and  forty  goats),  because  a  year  before,  on  a 
hunting  party,  Daniel's  brother-in-law  had  accidentally  shot  Hcurick's 
father.  Henrick  also  prepared  his  people  before  us,  to  the  number  of 
thirty- three,  armed  with  gaas,  to  take  Daniel's  life,  because  he  could 
not  get  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  We  defied  Henrick  to  take  Daniel 
from  us,  or  to  kill  him.  Kept  strict  watch  all  night,  and  brought  oft" 
Daniel  in  safety  nest  day.  Henrick  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal  I 
made  him,  of  receiving  a  fine  for  the  life  of  his  father :  he  and  his 
mother  both  cried — *  Blood  for  blood  !' 

"  We  rejoined  the  waggon,  and  I  let  Abram  leave  us,  with  liia  people, 
that  he  might  force  Henrick  to  restore  Dahiel's  property,  and  thus  pre- 
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vent  var  in  the  land,  for  Daniel  threatens  to  raise  a  eommando  of  ik 
people  of  Amral  and  the  Afrtcanen,  and  to  go  against  Henrick. 

"  After  traveliing  a  degree  farther  north,  I  arrived  at  the  Kaap  Hiiv, 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Fish :  there  ne  saw  a  good  deal  of  hone;-b«r 
diinking  and  dancing.  We  stayed  for  some  days  at  Daniel's  kntl; 
and,  having  been  assisted  with  eight  pair  of  osrn,  came  on  here,  to  a 
kraal  of  the  Great  Captain's,  William  Zwaartboy  (the  Namaquas  adopt 
Dulch  names — i.  e.,  those  of  any  note).  Here  we  have  t)eeQ  atayroi 
to  fortify  ourselves  with  an  aoallis  of  bushes  round  the  tent  iml 
waggon,  for  we  hear  that  Henriek  has  come  with  a  commauiio 
against  Daniel's  kraal  again,  hfty  miles  south  of  us,  and  that  he  ii 
likely  to  attack  us  too ;  but  we  arc  quite  ready  for  him  :  however,  if 
Zwaarthoy  comea  first  from  the  Fieh  River  to  see  ua,  there  will  pTOhablji 
be  no  fight. 

"Before  the  rain,  on  the  16th,  the  heat  was  110°,  now  it  is  80°,aDdliM 
liver  is  running  briskly.  I  have  fallen  in  with  a  man  here,  who  was  H 
Wslwich  Bay  three  years  ago,  and  he  saye  that  our  route  will  probabjbt 
to  Zwaartmorass,  one  day  and  a  half;  to  the  Fish  River,  oae  day  tnila 
half;  up  ,it,  kix  days ;  to  BuiTcIs  Foort  (through  a  field  aboundiif 
with  UoDB,  cameleopnrds,  rhinoceroses,  bucks,  &c.),  ten  days ;  to  ihc 
Kooisip,  three  days;  to  the  Bay,  eight  days — beyond  that  ou  ttie 
Squakop  (Somerset?),  thcDamanis  abound. 

"  The  other  day  I  Iwught  a  young  Daniara  negro  (a  hoy),  ten  yean 
old,  for  about  4s. — that  is,  for  two  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  two  stnngt 
of  glass  beads.  His  mistress  was  a  Namaqua  woman.  The  boy  was  hiu 
starved,  and  he  is  now  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  is  my  shepherd. 

"  We  see  many  Damara  slaves  among  the  Namaquas.  My  medi- 
cine chest  is  in  great  request;— we  have  the  usual  annoyances  of  heat, 
dust — and  very  stony  roads,  if  roads  ihcy  may  be  called,  where  iw 
wai^on  ever  passed  before — disputes  to  settle,  Iiargaining  fur  horses, 
sheep  and  cattle,  dc;  but  we  manage  to  keep  a  good  heart,  aud  thou^ 
they  sometimes  try  to  frighten  ua,  we  will  go  as  far  as  we  possiblv  can 
— human  nature  can  do  no  more." 


1  my 

■  Ist 


\\\.— Journal  of  an  Expedition  up  the  River  Cuyvny,  in  BritiA 
Gttayana,  in  March,  1837.  By  William  Hilhouse,  Esq., 
Corr.  Mem.  R.  G.  S. 

Havikg  long  laboured  under  the  most  distressing  biliary  aymptonu, 
which  had  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  great  debility,  I  resolved  thia  monlk 
to  Iry  what  the  air  of  the  mountains  would  do  towards  the  restoration  of 
my  health.  This  Journal  may,  therefore,  be  termed  the  Diary  of  an 
Invalid,  as  I  made  no  observations,  took  no  instruments  but  a  wateh 
and  Schmalcalder's  compass,  and  divested  myself  of  every  scientific 
pretension  but  the  coUcctipn  of  such  granitic  orchideffi  as  might  fall  iD 
my  way.  I  reached  the  Calicoon  Creek  in  Massaroony  River  on  iha 
Ist  March,  and  had  to  return  to  George  Town  for  craft  and  supplies,  m 
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I  found,  iiotwitliBtaiidiiig  the  catHblishmeut  of  a  Protestant  Mission  at 
Bartika — the  whole  of  the  population  literally  without  bread,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  ti^adcd  with  rice — a  dilemma  to  which  I  had 
never  been  before  reduced.  My  illoess  had  now  aseumed  the  decided 
character  of  dysentery,  with  which,  however,  I  started  on  Tuesday, 
having  only  two  hands  and  a  woman,  and,  at  Timmerman's,  about  two 
hours  up  the  Cuyuny,  engaged  five  others.  On  starting  next  day,  I 
found  that  Timmemian  had  stowed  away  two  women  and  two  children, 
in  addition  to  my  already  overloaded  crafi,  and  I  must  either  take  them 
or  stay.  I  had  no  resource,  so  submitted.  My  crew  now  consisted  of 
seven  men,  three  women,  two  children,  myself,  and  boy— the  former  all 
Caribisce,  and  I  caution  all  future  travellers  against  such  a  similar  one. 
The  Caribisce  are,  at  the  best,  proud,  sulky,  and  unsteady  workmen, 
but  these  were  half-starved  and  weakly. 

"  March  \6th,  1831— Started  at  nine;  course  W.  by  N.  At  ten, 
the  first  Acayu  Rapid  or  Fall.  At  eleven,  at  Saregalaava,  the  second 
Fall,  and  n  Portage.  At  twelve,  Twar&ng.  At  one,  Ematiiliba/t,  called 
below  the  Great  Fall.  At  three,  Arcaboosa.  At  six,  Camareea,  and 
slept.  The  dryness  of  this  detail  must  be  very  uninteresting ;  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  course  of  tlie  river.  The 
epithet  Ematiibbah  signifies  a  Portage,  or  Fall,  that  cannot  be  passed 
without  unloading  and  hauling  up  the  craft  over  the  rocks.  There  are 
two  in  this  river,  one  in  Corentyn,  and  one  in  Barema.  I  had  this  day 
the  assistance  of  a  free  man  and  a  labourer,  to  nty  great  relief,  as  the 
Caribisce  were  weak  from  hunger,  and  bad  little  idea  of  facing  a  fall  in 
BO  large  a  craft  as  mine.  We  ascended  this  day  fully  seventy-seven 
feet — a  day's  work  which,  I  conceive,  at  the  outset  to  have  deterred 
former  explorers,  for  I  find,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  from  this  to  the 
eighteenth  day's  journey,  ia  a  virgin  river,  as  to  its  ascent,  though  I  am 
aware  that  refugees  from  the  Spanish  missions  have  descended  it — a  Mr. 
or  Dr.  Bruton  I  recollect  as  one, 

"  At  Camareea  I  found  four  or  five  of  the  Orchidetc,  common  in 
Hobabba  Creek,  twelve  miles  from  Georgetown. 

"  n(A. — Dried  the  cargo  wetted  in  the  fall,  and  slarted  at  II, 
Course  W.  by  N.  W6kah  or  the  Powis  Mountain  right  a-head.  At 
Ij — W<ikah  Creek  on  the  south  shore — Oerabisce  Creek  on  the  north 
shore  at  4^ ;  having  crossed  to  the  north  bank,  slept  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sawaraima  Fall.  Wc  made  this  detour  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  »econd 
Etnatubbah,  by  a  string  of  rapids  in  another  channel — one  hour's 
course,  N.  by  W.  from  this.  At  the  foot  of  Suwaraima  1  formed  some 
conception  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  Pacou  swims.  One  was  in  a 
basin  with  two  apertures — the  lower  one  too  small  for  it  to  escape  by; 
the  upper,  a  stream  rushing  down  nearly  three  feet  perpendicular, 
barely  broader  than  the  fish.  I  bestrode  this,  and  whilst  calling  for  an 
arrow,  the  fish  sprung  up  the  opening,  and  was  50  feet  up  the  stream  in 
less  than  half  a  second.     Its  flight  was  barely  visible. 

■'  18(ft.— Started  at  8;  Falls  very  difBcult,  about  30  feet,  but  in 
ledges;  veered  again  southward,  and  slept  at  4  at  the  Acaree^ca  Fall — 
tine  Pacou  shooting  at  this  Fall. 

"  lytA. — Started  at  %;    at  12  reached  the  Tonomah;   and  at  J 
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before  5  the  Payvca,  and  slept  there :  passed  ntuneroua  amall  i 
this  (lev,  and  had  much  gport  with  the  fish. 

"  5lh  Day. — Left  Paynes  at  8.  Heavy  tain  in  the  night — Scotdl  ' 
miit  in  the  morning — a  few  rapida  above,  after  which  a  large  opening. 
Oars  and  saiU — course  W.  by  N.  From  Camareea  to  Payoaea  is  a 
Bcmicircle,  by  which  two  Urge  falls,  in  the  direct  course,  are  avoided, 
and  one  large,  and  eeveral  small  falls  and  rapids  are  substituted  fw 
them.  I  assiuned  the*dircction  of  all  the  ascents,  aa  1  found  the  Indians 
little  acquainted  with  the  power  of  purchases,  Hnd  experience  had  taught 
me  how  litde  they  were  to  be  depended  on  with  anytliiog  but  one  of 
their  own  hark  canoes,  or  wood-skins,  which  two  men  can  carry  oti  theii 
beads  with  great  ease.  Former  excursionB  had  made  me  at  home  in  the 
falls,  and  the  Indiana,  after  seeing  the  ease  with  which  they  Gurmunnted 
difficulties  that  appeared  impracticable,  under  my  direction,  aaanmed 
courage,  and  faced  the  falls  oobly,  whilst  I  was  at  the  how  of  the  craft. 
If  I  left  it,  everything  stood  still ;  and  if  I  took  a  ramble  on  the  rucka 
in  search  of  plants,  I  was  sure,  on  my  return,  to  6nd  the  coria)  in  tialu 
quo,  and  the  crew  {gorging  themselves  with  anything  at  hand  in  the 
eating  way.  All  Indians  are  gluttons ;  but  the  Caribisce  will  outeat  all 
the  tribes.  (  must  observe  that  though  mechanical  knowledge  is  of  gral 
assistance  in  ascending,  it  is  quite  useless  in  detcending  the  Ula. 
Then  the  quick  eye,  dexterous  hand,  and  unshaken  nerve  of  the  Indiaa 
are  inimitable  by  any  exertion  of  European  science — he  wh<j  interferca 
with  them  in  shootimj  a  fall  doe«  it  to  his  own  destruction. — i^jmra  a 
200  feet  above  the  level,  and  47  miles  west  from  our  departure.  Seveial 
blcM'ks  of  stone  were  fotmd  here  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  so  fine  a  grain, 
that  we  sharpened  our  cutlasses,  axes,  knives,  &c.  upon  it ;  but  so  ex- 
cemively  hard,  that  it  gave  out  sparks  on  the  slightest  blow  with  iran. 
Halted  and  slept  on  an  island  opposite  the  5arciniu  Creek  on  the  aatit 
shore.  Here  the  path  sets  off  to  Pomeroon  and  Wayeena  rivers,  and  ii 
the  aame  that  was  traversed  by  Gullifer  and  Smith  in  1820.  It  is  com- 
puted at  five  days'  journey  to  the  Wayccna  by  the  Indians,  equal  to 
seven  or  eight  of  an  European. 

"  6(A.— Started  at  8,  with  a  Lowlow  of  SOlba. ;  course  W.  by  N. ; 
still  water.     At  9,  Warara  rapid ;  at  3,  Watoapegay  rapid ;  small, 
very  long;  To fouiou  Creek,  N.  bank,  at  9^,     We  spoke  this  day  t 
woodskins  loaded  with  turtle  for  the  coast,  and  bouglit  three  days*  o 
aada.     Oars  half  the  day ;  alejit  at  Walooptgay  at  3. 

"  7//i.— Started  at  i7.  Course  S.  by  W. ;  dense  fog.  At  9,  Copai^fl 
Creek,  N.  hank.  At  ^10,  Bayu ma  Creek,  S.  bank.  Here  the  riml 
clear  ufislands,  and  15Uyards  across.  At  2^,  WaycovTiiif  Fall;  lonal 
and  difficult;  rocks  like  the  alag  of  a  glass  house.  Ilalf  tliia  dayl 
course  W.,  oars  and  sails,  and  a  good  breeze  aft.  I 

"  8th.— Started  at  1 ;  course  \V.  by  S. ;  clear  of  islande ;  halted  at  \ 
half-past  9  at  the  foot  of  the  Fall  Acueyvaugli,  where  we  unloaded  for 
the  sixth  time,  and  halted  for  the  day  and  night  to  fish,  himt,  and  dry 
cai^o.  The  water  is  here  quite  black  and  transparent — hitherto  it  has 
l)ecn  alternately  dark  and  clear — and  white  and  muddy — as  it  paaaed 
through  rocky  or  clayey  banks;  so  that  the  epithet  of  a  while  river  H 
the  Cuyuny  is  inapplicable — from  thia  point  upwards  nil  being  a  d 
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water.  I  reckon  this  fall  124  mileB  W.  of  our  departure,  and  220  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aca. 

"  9(A.— Started  at  Ih.  45m. ;  course  W.  bj-  N.  At  91i-  10  m.  Ttyro- 
jjoant  Creek,  from  which  is  the  communlcaiion  with  the  Punoony 
Creek  in  the  MaaBaroony— Smith  and  GulUfer'a  route  in  1820.  At  10, 
N.  hyW.;  at  11,  N.  by  E.;  at  12,  Acha  rapid.  At  1,  courae  N.  hy 
W.;  at3h.  20m.  W.  liyN.;  at  SJ,  Maya  Creek,  N.  abore;  3h.45m. 
oourae  N. ;  4i,  course  W.  by  N-  5  o'clock,  halted  for  the  night  at 
lower  Arapeera. 

"  lOiA. — Started  at  84  ;  course  W.  River  spotted  with  rocks;  230 
yards  broad  ;  very  shallow ;  here  and  tliere  ialands,  and  full  of  small 
rapids.  At  1  Ih.  10m.  Tocia  Island,  where  a  white  man,  moat  likely  a 
■mujjgler,  ia  reported  to  have  reaided  some  years  here.  Halted  at 
Wast-ema  Island  at  4. 

"  Wlk. — Started  from  Waaeema  at  Ti^;  course  W.  hy  N. ;  caught  in 
the  night  two  large  Parwareema  and  a  very  large  Pyara.  At  10,  Goo- 
meyrey  Fall  rapids — again  unloaded — heavy  rapida  from  hence  to 
"WoHMuvpONGH — or,  the  "  Cnnoe  Wrecker,''  wliich  is  the  highest  fall 
in  the  river,  30  feet,  where  we  unloaded  and  tranaported  the  corial 
with  great  difficulty  over  a  portage  300  yards  across.  I  reckon  the 
head  of  thia  fall  300  feel  above  the  level,  and  116  milea  W.  distant 
from  our  departure.  I  must  here  premise,  that  moat  of  the  large  falls 
in  this  river  are  preceded  and  followed  by  a  string  of  rapids,  which  are 
all  included  by  the  Indiana  in  the  appellation  of  the  Qreat  Fall  to  which 
they  are  attached — they  jointly  are  of  greater  altitude  often  than  the 
fall  itself,  as  in  the  present  instance,  where,  though  I  allow  only  30 
feet  for  the  Great  Fall,  its  rapids  make  at  least  50  feet  more— in  ail  80 
feet.  The  channel  of  the  river  from  Goomeyrey  lies  through  black 
granite  with  detached  upright  masses  with  round  tops,  on  which  grow 
•tunted  bushes,  and  in  many  instances  an  Oncidium,  which  is  the  only 
orchideous  plant  that  I  have  found  CKclusively  attached  to  the  granitic 
region.  Our  stages  irom  thia  point  preaent  little  variety,  being  for  the 
most  part  through  still  water. 

"  13(A.— Startedat  6;;cour8eW.;  at  8,  N.W.;  at  11,  Olomvni/h 
Fall ;   at  4,  Walawei^ka — sails  and  oars. 

"  14/A. — Started  at  6,  course  W. ;  6^,  course  N.  W.,  Kanaima  hills 
a-hc«d— 8h.  10m.  S.  W.— 8h.  20m.  S.  by  W.  At  9,  the  Accoway  set- 
tlement of  Lorenzo,  being  the  first  habitation  we  have  seen  since  atarting 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kanaima  Fall.  Finding  here  no  bread,  we  leit  at  12 ; 
at  24  had  passed  the  island  of  Upper  Arapeera,vibic]\,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  was  full  of  Quassia  Amara,  being  almost  the  only  under- 
wood; cauglit  three  very  fine  Silures  this  night,  viz,,  a  lowlow  and  two 
marepaghas. 

"  15/A. — Started  at  6 ;  course  W.  at  6h.  45m. ;  open  river,  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad — at  9,  Comattg  Creek,  south  bank,  course  N.  W. ;  at 
JIO,  Carapeesy  Creek,  N.  shore,  where  we  halted  till  3,  being  the  first 
Caribisce  settlement,  which  is  five  miles  inland,  and  procured  our  first 
■upply  of  food,  viz.,  cassaila,  yams,  and  plantains,  of  the  fiuest  de«^rip- 
tion  ;  started  at  3h.  lUm.,  course  W.  i  and  5,  slept  at  the  foot  of  the 
Macabbab  rapids. 
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"  I6lh. — Started  at  6;  at  1^  passed  the  rapide,  and  bmsted  Mil, 
course  W. ;  at  9h.  lOm.  cfluwe  S.  W. ;  at  SJ,  Ei/rtycoone^  Creek,  S. 
bank,  where  the  Spaniards  penetrated  in  the  Patriot  War ;  course  W.  by 
S-i  open  river,  150  yards  across;  at  lOh.  11m.  course  S.  b;  W.  :  at 
Ut  course  W,;  at  li  course  S.  W, ;  at  4  reached  Maurioiot,  the 
second  Caribisce  settlement,  on  the  south  shore,  where  we  slept.  It  is 
called  Unawarooa,  from  a  small  creek  jusl  above.  In  this  day's  pro- 
gress we  had  two  views  of  the  mouutains  of  Tippoorak  and  Mowrocara  : 
the  ridges  appear  to  run  S.  £.  and  N.  W.,  and  their  northern  faces 
seem  about  2000  feet  high,  the  upper  half  of  which  is  an  angle  of  13% 
and  the  lower,  or  debris,  45°.  They  differ  in  this  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Massaroony,  which  are  perfectly  precipitous  on  their  N.  faces, 
though  the  rock  appears  similar,  and  they  are  covered  with  stunted 
trees  to  their  summit ;  tbey  terminate  at  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  nor  have  I  seen  any  indication  of  hills  worthy  the  name  of 
mountains  on  the  north  side.  At  this  ]ilace  I  found  a  prismatic  cactus, 
parasitical,  with  long  Hower  stalks  shooting  from  the  base  of  the  new 
joints.     I  looked  in  vain  for  a  duplicate. 

"  n(A. — Started  at  6h.  15m„  course  S,  W. ;  at  7h.  1 5m.  twuraeS, 
hyW.;  at  8h.  35m.  Coopeyrey  Creek,  north  shore;  at  10,  the  great 
Sand  of  Maypouriband,  course  S.  W. ;  at  I  Ih.  40m.  course  W.  by  N. ; 
at  1  reached  the  Accaway  settlement  of  Awara^l^iaty,  and  slept  tliere. 
River  black;  sailed  all  day ;  level  400  feet;  distance  268  miles.  We 
found  here  a  bell  from  one  of  the  deserted  missions,  a  cooloo,  and  a  red 
rumped  powis,  both  common  in  the  Wayicna  and  Barema  rivers.  The 
people  of  this  settlement,  except  two  or  three  women,  were  all  up  the 
river  at  a  piworry  feast;  we  procured,  however,  fresh  bread  and  a  few 
yams. 

"  IBth.— Started  at  6h.  20ra.,  course  W.  by  N, ;  at  7h.  50m.  coui« 
S.  W. ;  at  8i  N.  W. ;  at  9  Cafeeya,  Spanish  Military  Post  in  the  roy- 
alist time;  at  SJ  Coromca  Creek, north  shore.  The  water  of  this  creek 
is  as  muddy  as  that  of  the  Dcmarara  at  Georgetown  ;  being  the  lowest 
direct  communication  with  the  Spanish  provinces,  it  was  tlie  old  route  of 
smugglers,  and  the  company  of  soldiers  at  Cateeya  were  as  much  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling  as  for  the  protection  of  the  missions,  as  it  ctrt 
off  all  communication  with  the  lower  river,  which  I  find,  from  the  old 
Indians,  was  prohibited.  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  tliis  point  upwards 
the  Spsnish  have  good  authorities.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lower  part  is  yet  undelineated,  and  ns  1  took  no  observatioii*, 
must  remain  so  for  the  present.  The  course  is  however  undoubtedly  W. 
by  N.  on  the  average,  and  my  distances  arc  far  from  overrated,  oars 
and  sails  being  frequently  used,  and  the  descent  occupying  nearly  aa 
much  time  as  the  ascent.  The  Coroowa  Creek  is  also  famous,  or  rauier 
infamous,  as  being  the  scene  of  the  cool-hlooded  murder  of  the  Mission- 
aries of  the  Caroony,  who  were  hunted  down  and  shot  by  the  ruffiau 
employeil  on  the  service  with  relentless  cruelly.  All  the  old  inhabitants, 
both  Accaway  and  Caribisce  above  this,  were  converts  of  these  Missions, 
and  they  all  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  ten  Missionaries  being  shot  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  through  the  Coroowa  to  Demarara :  such  is  civil  war. 
The  creek  was  drj-  and  stagnant,  the  communication  being  only  open 
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during  the  rains.  Al  10^  Amacaynia,  where  was  a  great  Accaway 
dance  of  about  300  people,  this  being  the  Becond  d&y  the  piworry  was 
liegjnning  to  operiite:  and  when  out  large  square  sail,  the  first  seen  on 
tlie^e  waters,  rode  right  up  to  the  landing,  they  gave  a  yell  of  astonish- 
ment, and  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  water  side  to  eee  what  it  meant.  As 
soon  as  they  found,  however,  that  we  were  not  Spaniards,  everything  in 
the  house  was  lavished  on  ub,  and  it  waa  not  till  my  whole  crew  had  im- 
bibed at  least  a  gallon  a-head,  that  I  could  get  them  away,  scarcety  able 
to  breathe  from  repletion.  These  dances  are  the  undoubtai  symptom  of 
reversion  to  barbarity.  But  it  is  a  substantial  proof,  even  at  this  date, 
of  the  merits  of  the  Missionaries,  that  tbey  are  spoken  of  univnsally 
with  feelings  of  the  most  affectionate  respect  and  regret,  whilst  their 
persecutors  are  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  every  possible  epithet 
of  detestatiou  is  coupled  with  the  name  oC Spaniard;  as  an  Indian  very 
gravely  told  me,  "  We  never  knew  hunger  under  the  Padres,  for  though 
weworked  fur  them,  our  children's  mouths  were  filled  with  bread  and 
heef."  Indeed,  though  I  fuuud  this  country  comparatively  a  Land  of 
PlentVi  there  is  no  doubt  that  animal  food  is  of  very  precarious  supply ; 
and  the  flocks  of  cattle  in  the  savannahs,  which  were  regularly  killed 
and  served  out  as  rations,  made  the  life  of  an  Indian  of  the  Missions 
one  without  care  or  privation.  They  endeavour  in  some  measure  to 
supply  the  loss  of  beef  by  raising  common  fowls,  which  were  plentiful 
in  every  settlement,  at  almost  eighteen -pence  a  couple.  From  10^  to  1 
our  course  was  S.  W-,  when  we  halted  on  the  N.  shore  to  tish  and  hunt, 
being  out  of  meat,  but  without  success,  the  dancers  having  swept  the 
bush  of  game  fur  miles  round  for  their  feast. 

"  19//i.— Started  at  6^,  courses.  byW.;  at  1^  S.  bv  E. ;  at  fih. 
55m.  W.  by  S. ;  at  9h.  50m.,  after  half  an  hour's  halt,  VV.,  J  S. ;  5m. 
tollW.byS.;  US.W.;  UJ  W.  hy  S. ;  at  12  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Coora  Coora  Creek,  the  settlement  of  the  Accaway  Procinrio, 
and  pitched  the  tent  on  a  large  sand  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  which 
his  house  stands. 

"  WTien  I  found  in  the  course  of  my  progress  that  heallh  and  means 
were  sufficient  for  a  more  prolonged  excursion  than  I  originally  pro- 
jected, I  fised  on  this  creek  aa  the  limit — having  heard  of  the  high 
savannahs  at  the  head,  where  I  expected  to  botanize  advantageously. 
Though  I  weut  a  day  further  up  the  river,  still  this  creek  may  be 
deemed  the  limit  uf  my  exau^ion,  and  I  made  two  trips  up  the  creek, 
and  over  the  falls  to  the  savannah  in  question.  It  is  situated  in  the 
range  of  two  branches  of  the  Ekniyekuh  Mountains,  between  which  the 
Coora  Coora  Creek  runs  in  a  succession  of  unnavigable  rapids  for  at 
least  30  miles.  I  consider  the  savannah  1500,  and  the  mountains  on 
each  side  2500  feet  above  the  sea — and  I  was  beyond  measure  astonished 
to  find  at  this  elevation  the  plants,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  exactly 
the  sanie  os  those  common  to  the  Demarara  sand  hills,  and  the  alluvial 
creeks  within  the  influence  of  the  tides,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  only  peculiarity  worthy  of  remark  waa,  that  plants  below,  purely 
parasitical,  were  here  growing  in  whole  acres  on  the  bare  sands,  and 
covering  boulders  and  cliflsof  granite,  without  a  particle  of  soil  attached. 
Brassias,  Oncidiums,  and  the  comutonest  Orchideec  of  the  creeks  below, 
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were  thus  situated ;  but  the  more  choice  specimens  were  either  very 
scarce  or  wanting.  One  Oncidium  alone  I  characterise  as  exclusively 
nranitic,  with  a  long  pear-shaped  hulh,  and  a  very  elegant  flower-stem  six 
reet  hiffh — much  resemhling  the  Oncidium  Aitissimum,  with  which  it  is 
intermmgled  in  large  clumps.  This,  and  the  Cactus  I  have  before  de- 
Bcribed,  are  the  only  botanical  novelties  I  have  seen  in  the  granitic  region. 
Greatly  to  my  disappointment,  even  the  forest  trees  were  similar — only 
that  about  here,  a  tree  unknown  below,  with  a  black  heart,  called  the 
TOotr,  superseded  the  Mora — which  was  till  now  the  undisputed  Lord 
of  the  Forest. 

•*  After  five  days'  halt,  and  exploring  the  creek,  and  the  upper  settle- 
ments, I  therefore  returned.  The  river  had  fallen  fully  four  feet,  and 
the  falls  were  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous — the  rains  were  evi- 
dently setting  in — and  I  determined  on  returning.  Little  interest  can 
be  excited  by  a  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  my  return  with  a 
crew  reduced  by  desertion  to  only  four  hands.  It  was  infinitely  more 
hazardous  than  the  progress  up — but  I  was  prepared  for  it,  and  after  a 
descent  of  fifteen  days,  I  arrived  safe  at  Calicoon,  without  any  material 
accident. 

•*  The  Cuyuny  River  is  by  no  means  so  picturesque  as  the  Massa- 
Toony.  The  land  is  nevertheless  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other 
nver  I  have  yet  explored.  Hills  of  a  very  fertile  red  sandy  clay,  here 
and  there  occur — and  the  Indians  cultivate  to  great  advantage.  None, 
however,  can  compete  with  the  alluvium  of  the  coast  T^'o  crops  of 
ground  provisions,  and  three  or  four  of  plantains  are  the  extent  of  the 
production — but  the  crops  for  these  two  years  are  enormous,  and  they 
arc  soon  restored.  Native  cottons  I  found  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
race  of  Indians  are  in  stature,  appearance,  and  conduct  far  superior  to 
any  I  have  seen  on  the  coast.  This  is  solely  attributable  to  the  labtmrs 
of  the  Missionaries,  under  wliom  polygamy  was  forbidden — and  those 
premature  sexual  connexions  common  on  the  coa.-:t  being  also  prohibited. 
The  effect  is  evident  in  an  improved  race,  both  morally  and  physically. 
Humanity  must  mourn  the  extinction  of  that  system  of  instruction 
which  had  gone  so  far  in  rescuing  these  children  of  the  forest  from 
natural  vice  and  its  consequences.  It  must  indeed  have  been  a  noble 
system,  when  its  effects,  after  twenty  years  of  abandonment,  are  still 
enduring ;  for  I  make  no  scruple  in  repeating  that  the  refugee  Indians 
of  the  Upper  Cuyuny  are,  or  were,  the  same  class  as  in  the  Morocco 
Creek,  the  most  moral,  industrious,  good-mannered,  and  trustworthy  of 
any  free  labourers  in  the  Colony,  without  respect  of  country  or  colour. 

"  Of  a  far  different  description  are  those  who,  preferring  the  rum  of 
the  plantations  to  the  fruits  of  honest  industry,  have  come  down  the  falls 
and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  civilization  ;  a  total  disregard  to  honour  in 
their  dealings,  miconqucrablc  indolence,  and  beastly  intemperance. 
This  is  the  class  of  people  that  the  Protestant  Mission  has  to  convert — 
and  I  need  not  say  that  the  attempt  is  a  hopeless  one.  I  have  every  wish 
to  see  the  work  of  conversion  carried  on  to  the  utmost ;  I  care  not  by 
what  sect  of  Christians,  so  that  they  be  such.  But  as  an  Indian  Mission, 
the  Bartika  one  is  a  total  failure.  The  Indians  of  the  vicinity  are 
much  more  depraved  than  they  were  before  the  Mission  was  established. 
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On  my  arrival  in  March,  in  MaHBaroouy,  I  saw  no  (icMs  burning,  and 
wlial  cultivation  I  saw  or  heard  of  was  far  tielciw  the  adequate  scale. 
Tills  wuB  not  so  of  old.  In  February  the  Indian  cut  down  the  bush  for  his 
field — in  March  he  burnt  the  wood  ou  the  ground^iu  April  he  planl«d 
Ihe  caasada  for  the  nest  year's  supply.  Not  merely  the  Indians  but  the 
free  peuple  uf  colour  were  in  the  same  predicament.  Nut  a  coke  of 
cuasadn  bread  could  l>e  bought  fur  any  money  on  either  of  the  rivers. 
The  Indians  and  free  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Protestant  Mission 
were  starving — the  Indiana  beyond  its  reach  were  revelling  in  plenty. 
The  fuel  siMiikH  volumes.  I  bought  in  Coora  Coora  fifty  ]jound8  of  hard 
dried  caasiida  bread  for  a  three-bit  knife.  It  cost  me  six  Bliillinga  a  day 
to  feed  my  crew  with  rice  from  Georgetown  to  the  Carapeesy  Creek,  and 
fourpence- halfpenny  per  diem  aflerwaida  with  cassada,  It  would  be 
unfair  to  infer,  that  necauae  the  beginning  has  been  unfortunate,  the  end 
must  necessarily  be  so  also.  And  common  report  gives  the  clcrKyman 
now  in  charge  of  the  Mission,  a  chamcter  of  great  zeal  and  wordiness. 
But  it  ia  a  melancholy  prospect  for  the  colony,  U>  see  such  a  result  as 
the  present — from  freedom,  civilization,  and  religious  instruction,  afler 
so  many  years  of  experimental  progress. 

"  I  have  added  little  in  this  excursion  to  geographical  or  botanical 
science.  The  Yuninry  River  and  its  aavannoha  were  still  five  days' 
journey  off,  when  I  tunied  back,  just  ia  time  to  encounter  incessant 
rains  in  the  Massaroony.  But  I  think  the  point  ia  determined,  that 
the  granilic  region  ia  not  the  region  of  Orchideous,  or  indeed  any  other 
plants,  which  only  grow  there  in  much  less  vigour,  variety,  and  plenty, 
than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast. 

"  It  ia  evident  that  colouizution  can  never  be  attempted  on  this  river. 
Tile  first  day's  journal  determinea  that.  The  only  outlet  for  produce  is 
the  Yuniary,  Corony,  and  Oronoque.  But  the  cottons  are  of  a  fine 
staple  and  quality,  though  nut  unluionn  to  me.  They  would  be  a  moat 
valuable  article  of  commerce — but,  alas!  Dr.  Hancock  himself  could 
never  get  them  down  those  tremendous  falls.  The  Cuyiuiy  River  is 
therefore  a  treasure  that  never  can  be  opened ;  its  resources  are  closed 
for  ever, 

"  My  expedition,  it  will  he  seen,  occupied  20  days  in  ascending,  and 
14  in  descending.  In  the  Massaroony  one  day  of  descent  equalled 
three  of  ascent.  But  I  had  the  breeze  right  aft  in  the  still  waters,  and 
with  a  very  large  sail,  madu  as  much  way  for  several  daya  against  the 
current  as  I  did  in  returning  with  iL  My  lonKitude  of  300  miles  west 
will  tlierefore  be  found  rather  under  than  over  tne  mark* — and  my  com- 
puted elevation,  corrected  by  obtcrvalions  in  the  more  direct  ourae  of 
the  descent,  will  be  found  not  excessive.  The  altitude  of  the  mountains 
is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  but  it  is  founded  on  their  character  and 
nplicurance,  which  in  all  these  rivers  is  ao  similar,  that  the  debris,  the 
sloping,  and  the  perpendicular  formation  seem  to  embrace  one  general 
law  of  altitude,  and  are  the  same  in  all  places,  aiter  passing  the  ridges 
of  secondary  hills. 

*  Accoidinit  lo  oiu  mii|>s,  this  iliatance  would  plsto  Ihc  lraT«11er  to  the  writward 
nr  Die  Ri<*r  Cmsnf,  an  alHurnt  of  tha  Orinoco,  anil  in  lungitude  G3'  ««»l  of 
GreeawUh,  which  would  letim  impnibabtv. — Eu, 
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*'  The  wind  was  always  either  R.  or  S.E.^  though  the  upper  current 
of  clouds  were  N.  E.,  like  the  sea  hreeze.  I  found  no  peculiarities  in 
the  zoological  department.  The  channel  up  is  circuitous,  in  order  to 
substitute  numerous  small  rapids  for  single  great  falls.  There  are  three 
portages  for  t1^  cprial  itself,  and  six  more  for  the  baggage  alone*  whereas 
in  Massaroony  to  a  similar  elevation  there  is  only  one  portage,  viz.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Caboory  Creek. 

"  I  should  suppose  a  line  drawn  \y .  by  N.  would  intersect  the  average 
course  of  the  riVer  to  the  Yuruary,'  l)cyond  which  the  Spanish  antho* 
rities  give  it  a  semicircular  ddtour  to  the  south. 

"  l  can  find  no  traces  of  any  one  having  preceded  me  in  the  mirvej 
of  the  lower  psrt  of 'tiie  river.  The  truth  is,  that  few.  ooriaLa  are  equal 
to  it — and  the  woodskius,  or  bark  canoes  of  the  Indians,  are  so  incon- 
venient to  sii7.in,  and  carry. so  small  a  cargo,  that  few  would  atteimpt 
the  ascent  in  them.  The  coloured  people  below  are  ignorant  of  the 
passages  after  the  first  day — and  the  Indians  themselves  do  not  know 
now  to  manage  a  large  craft  up.  My  fonner  habits  gave  mc  an  advan- 
tage that  succeeding  adventurers  will  hardly  possess,  to  whom  I  would 
state  that  beyond,  all  tfther  rivers  ilie  Cuyuny  is  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  ef  ascent,  and  should  only  be  attempted  with  crafl  like  mine, 
of  the  very  finest  description,  and  with  a  crew  of  the  native  Aecawty 
Indians  of  .the  river  itself,  from  the  upper  part,  for  I  would  not  wish 
my  greatest  enemy  such  a  crew  as  I  was  obliged  to  put  oS  witha  viz.9 
the  Caribisce  belpw  the  falls."  . 


•  I .  •■ . 
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I  v.— iWu?  Group  of  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Till  following:  extract  from  the  remark  book  of  H.M5. 
AdEton,  Captain  Lord  Edward  Russell,  while  on  the  pasaagre 
from  Tahiti  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  notices  the  discovery  of  a  g^roup  of 
islands  in  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  which  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  our  charts : — 

^'  January  S,  1837.  While  standing  to  the  N.E.  we  discovered 
land,  and  at  3  p.m.,  being  within  three  miles  of  the  western  island, 
bearing  N.N.W.,  we  made  out  three  very  low  wooded  islands 
with  a  heavy  surf  on  the  beach  and  no  appearance  of  any  anchor- 
age :  the  northwestcrnmost  island  appeared  to  be  a  lagoon  island 
with  a  reef  extending  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  its 
N.W.  .ind  S.E.  extremes.  The  names  we  affixed  to  them  and 
their  positions  are  respectively  as  follow  : 

"  Bedford  Island,  N.W.  point,  21^18'  30"  S.    136°  38'  W.  of  Gh. 
Minto  Island,  centre     .      .     21  23  0  136  32         — 

Melbourne  Island,  centre       21  28  30         136  27         —  " 

From  the  accompanying  chart,  made  by  Mr.  Biddlecombe, 
master  of  H.M.S.  Actaeon,  it  appears  that  the    islands    extend 
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about  13  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  the  centre  island 
bcinfT  about  5  miles  in  length.  No  traces  of  inhabitants  are 
mentioned. 

The  positions  were  determined  by  means  of  three  chronome- 
ters, "  going  extremely  well,"  only  7  days  from  Tahiti,  and  8 
days  afterwards  the  Acttpon  arrived  at  Pitcairn's  Island  j  so  that 
it  may  be  presumed  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  pusitbn  of  the  group.  The  current  off  these  islands,  with 
a  bght  westerly  wind,  set  E.N.E.  7  miles  in  ^4  hours  ;  but  it 
varied  with  the  wind,  uhI  usually  set  to  the  westward.  Oil  Ja- 
nuary 9tb,  being  6fJ  miles  south  of  Ricaim's  IslantI,  during  a  N  .W. 
gole  of  wind,  the  current  set  :i4  miles  cast  in  the  24  boulrs.* 

The  Actaeon  gnnip  is  in  the  same  parallel  and  about  GO  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Hood's  Island. 


While  at  Tahiti  Mr.  Biddlecombe  received  some  information 
respecting  other  islands  in  the  Dangerous  ArcLipclngo,  which  do 
not  appear  in  our  charts,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ebrill,  master  of  the 
Tahitian  merchant  vessel  "  Amirfiitrite,"  which  had  for  C9  years 
been  sailing  about  this  Arebipdagn  ;  among  others  f  w'as  one  he 
named  after  his  vessel  at  that  time. 

Maria  Island  (1832),  lat.  22'  J'S.  long.  UG'W.  of  CA.,  de- 
scribed OS  low  and  4  miles  in  extent,  and  on  which  he  landed  in 
1832. 

This  can  be  no  other  than  the  island  stated  to  be  discovered  in 
December,  1835,  by  M.  Denis,  in  lat.  '11°  59'  S.,  Jong.  136°  12' 
W.  of  Gh.J  That  island  is  described  as  12  miles  fong.  We  are 
not  informed  of  what  part  of  the  island  the  position  isgiveti,  but  if 
of  the  N.W.  extremity  its  southern  end  would)  almost  exactly  coin- 
cide with  the  Maria  Island  of  Mr,  Ebrill  in  1832,  and  as  such 
therefore  it  is  now  inserted  in  our  charts, 

\Vc  may  also  note  here  that  the  position  of 

UboH  Islands  is  24='20'N.     113=10' W.  i>f  Gh. 
Guftdaluiie     ...     28  30.N.      119   10  ■' 

as  recently  determined  in  the  voyage  of  the  Tuscan. ^ 

■  The  Soritty  ii  uicleUed  lo  Mr.  J.  W.  None  foi  cummuuieatlnK  iiirurtniLlion  of 
thvie  iilinda,  but  the  ibove  extiBcti  am  rrum  tlii:  Tcmuk  bookotll.  M.  S.  Adsun, 
kindly  lint  by  Caplaiu  BvaufiiTl,  R.N.,  HyiliogrnrhiT  lo  tbo  Admiially. 

f  i^nother  cioup  of  three  iiiliiiiili  wa*  repuilcil  tu  lis  4£di.  W.  Iiy  N.  )  N.  a! 
Huod'i  Iiland,  acd  Uoiilitleis  wag  Ihn  eumD  group  that  thcj  Acttcon  ■Tleniiirds 
diicovered,  and  ii  deieribcd  abo^o. 

I  See  BuUetm  de  U  Sacivte,  August,  1837,  and.Juucniil  R.  G.  S.,  vul.vi.,  p.  441. 
Il  II  alia  theiitme  island  ai  that  nitmed  VVciglit'i  LBgouo  Ulnad,  in  I bu  Nautical 
Magaiine,  NDr.1837. 

^  Sec  Journal,  vol.  til.,  pp.  222  and  228. 


(    «6    ) 

In  the  month  of  March^  1837^  Mr.  G.  H.  Moore  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Beelc^  hftying  made  die  neceanry  preparations  and  mocnral  a 
good  boat,  I^  Beirut  in  a  small  coasting  vessel  for  J  affii,  their 
mtention  Imo^  to  make  a  tr^onometrioJ  surrej  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  to  ascertain  its  depth,  and  to  procnre  collections  of  all  that 
o^ild  be  cf  use  to  icienoe.  From  Jaffii  thej  oonvejed  their  beat, 
stores,  &c.>  to  the  Dead  Sea,  passing  through  Jemsalem  and 
desoeDding  on  Jericho ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  consideruig  that 
thay  had  no  assistance  from  the  audiorities,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary.  After  surveying  a  great  portion  of  the  shores,  these  gen^ 
tlem«i  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  work,  the  guards  and  geides 
dedaring  they  would  not  proceed.  The  widtib  of  the  aea  has 
been  established  beyond  a  doubt;  soundings  also  have  been 
taken  showing  great  depth,  in  some  parts  upwards  of  300  fitthoms. 
The  length  of  this  sea  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 
There  appears  alio  to  be  another  remarkable  feature  in  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  from  several  observi^ns  upon  the  tempnalure  of 
boiling  water,  it  i^ipears  to  be  considerably  lower  than  the  ocean. 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  down  to  Egypt  to  procure  a  finnan  fnna 
the  Pasha  to  enable  him  to  continue  the  survey,  and  baa  reinmed 
to  Syria,  but  nothing  is  yet  known  of  his  success.  Mr^  Beek  has 
been  obliged  to  return  to  Europe  on  account  of  the  influence 
of  the  climate  on  his  health ;  but  as  soon  as  these  two  gentlemen 
meet  in  England,  or  when  Mr.  Moore  has  completed  the  work, 
should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  succeed,  an  account  of  the 
whole  will  be  laid  before  the  public.  In  the  mean  time  wc 
are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  give  a  few  results  of  observations 
for  latitude  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  a  former  journey; 
that  of  Petra  is^  we  believe,  the  first  observation  on  record  for 
that  place : 

Convent  on  Mount  Sinai  .            .        28**  SSJ' N. 

Akaba  Fort  .  .               29   32 

Petra  .             .  .             .         30    19 

Hebron  ...  31    31i 

Jerusalem  .            .  .31    45i 

Jeraish  32    IGJ 

Jaffa  .  .        32     4i 

From  some  rough  observations,  Jeraish  was  found  to  be  £000 
feet,  and  Jerusalem  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


(     4«     ) 

VI.— .4  Brief  Narrative  of  the  recent  Vot/tuje  of  H.M.S.  Terror. 
"  To  ikc  Sccrelary  of  the  Royai  Geoi/rapkieal  Sodelif, 

"Seinember  11,  1837. 

"Sir, — Ab  the  expedition  from  which  I  hnvejuat  returned  urigiiiatcd 
vith  the  Geugntphical  Society,  and,  at  its  recommend atiou,  was  most 
liberally  carried  inlo  effect  by  His  Majesty's  Govemmenl,  I  feel  it  in- 
cumlicnt  on  me  to  offer  to  llie  Society  an  outline  of  the  principal  events 
which  occnrrcd  from  the  time  of  my  quitting  England  in  June,  1836, 
till  my  return  to  Lough  Swilly  on  the  nighl  of  Sunday  the  3rd  iiist. 

"  In  a  statement  of  this  description,  it  would  be  imjWBsible  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  all  the  extraordinary,  and,  1  may  say,  unparalleled 
circumstances  which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  whole  of  our  pro- 
ceedings :  such  details,  I  intst,  I  may  shortly  be  enabled  to  offer  to  tlie 
Society  and  to  tlie  public  in  a  more  comjileie  form ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  is  due  to  those  who  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  expedition  to 
furnish  them  with  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  voyage,  wliich  must, 
however,  necessarily  be  very  brief,  and  will  consist  of  otiracls  selected 
from  my  daily  joiimat,  as  better  calculated  to  convey  a  correct  impres- 
sion of  the  singular  occurrences  to  which  we  were  witnesses. 

"  June  23. — We  took  our  departure  from  Papa  Weatra  and  steered 
across  the  Atlantic — the  weather  stortny.  July  29. — We  fell  in  with 
the  ice,  and  on  the  following  day  we  first  saw  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
near  Cape  Chudleigb.  Aug.  1. — Passed  through  Hudson's  Straits,  and 
on  (he  6th  saw  acme  of  the  Company's  ships,  apparently  beset  with  ice, 
off  the  north  I31uff.  By  keeping  close  in  with  the  land  we  got  ahead, 
and  lost  sight  of  them ;  and  on  the  following  day  we  were  ourselves 
hampered.  The  ice  was  compact,  and  covered  the  horizon  towards 
Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  while  to  the 
north-west  it  presented  a  favonrnble  appearance ;  1  had,  therefore,  no 
hesitation,  in  proceeding  in  that  direction.  Aug.  16. — We  got  a  run  of 
forty  miles  from  Trinity  Isles,  yet  did  not  get  eight  of  ISaflin  Island  till 
the  23rd,  when  we  also  saw  Southampton  Island  to  the  south-west. 

"  Two  days  of  westerly  wind  at  tins  crisis  would  have  enabled  us  to 
reach  Repulse  Bay ;  hut  easterly  winds  prevailed,  and  packed  the  whole 
body  of  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  all  hope  of  retracing  our  steps,  to 
pass  to  the  southward  of  Southampton  Island,  and  up  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 
Welcome,  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  On  the  29lh  we  were  drifted  by  the  ice  to  lat.  65°  50'  N.,  long.  83° 
1'  W.  This  was  our  extreme  north  point,  and  here  we  were  within 
forty  miles  of  Winter  Island,  were  the  Hecla  and  Fury  passed  the  win- 
ter of  1821-2.  By  dint  uf  Wing,  the  ship  was  worked  to  the  south- 
ward towards  Southampton  Island,  whither  we  were  attracted  by  the 
flattering  appearance  of  lanes  of  open  water.  Sept.  4. — We  were  only 
136  miles  from  Repulse  Bay,  and  two  days  of  strong  breeze  would  have 
led  through  Frozen  Strait  to  our  destination.  During  the  next  fortnight 
we  continued  drifting  slowly  to  the  westward,  passing  within  three 
miles  of  Cape  Comfort— a  bluff  headland,  rising  about  1000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Sept.  20. — We  were  setioualy  nipped  by  the  ice.  so  much  so 
0  Btait  some  of  the  ship's  fastenings.    On  the  23nd,  being  within 
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tventr-fiTe  mike  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Bar,  ve  tried  to  cat  tfannrh 
the  ic*,  but  (tjund  it  impncicalrle,  ts  i:  cl«.»?c»i  imasediatelv.  From 
this  date  t^ie  ship  wa«  du  krozer  ciider  our  '.'trs  ruidaiice.  but,  beioe 
ck*ely  beset,  was  carried  to  and  iru  aoccTdiDs  to  the  wind  and  tide. 
Sept.  26. — We  were  dnhed  ioto  lat.  65'  4t .  i^wsr.  S3"  40 ,  uur  extreme 
western  |Kj:iit,  and  9C»  miies  from  Repulse  B-tv.  Sep:.  2". — A  rush  of 
ice  from  the  eastward  lilted  the  ship's  stem  seven  fee:  and  a  hall  out  of 
the  water — consun:  easterly  wi^ds.  Oct.  9. — A  clear  channel  in-shore 
as  far  as  Cape  ByloC,  for  the  space  of  twelve  hour»,  and  asmin  on  the 
27th ;  but  we  were  §o  completely  fruzen  up,  we  amid  not  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  althoueh  to  effect  £0  im]Kirtant  an  object  the  ioe>9«ws,  axes, 
and  every  ot^ier  implement  so  liberally  supplied  by  govemment,  were 
put  in  requisition,  and  all  tlie  enerzies  vf  \yjih.  officers  and  crew  were 
strained  to  the  utmost,  but  in  vain. 

"Oct.  17. — The  thermometer  fell  to  9^  below  Fahrenheit.  In  the 
beginnine  of  November  the  ship  was  h«jused  in,  and  every  arransemcnt 
made  for  meetine  the  rip>ur  of  winter :  snow  walls  were  raised  xvund 
the  ship,  and  in  this  manner  we  drifted  to  and  fro  off  the  high  land  of 
Cape  Comfort — at  times  carried  so  close  to  the  rocks  as  to  excite  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship. 

"Dec.  21. — A  furious  irale  from  the  westward  drove  us  off  shore  14 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Comfurt,  from  which  point  the  coast  not 
before  laid  down  in  our  charts  was  eurveved,  as  we  drifted  to  the  south- 
eastward  for  the  distance  of  about  120  miles,  as  far  as  Sea-horse  Point, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Southampton  Island.  The  general  character 
of  the  coast  barren  hills  and  cliffs,  v&r\'insr  from  750  to  1000  feet  above 
thesea. 

**  On  Christmas-day  the  first  symptoms  of  scuT\'y  showed  themselves, 
which  gradually  extended  itself  to  all  hands.  At  one  time  twenty-live 
men  were  ifufferiiiif  .-cverely  irom  it,  but  exentually  only  three  j>crs<jns 
fell  victims  to  this  dreadful  dise^ise  ;  viz.,  the  cuniicr  and  two  seamen. 
In  the  bctrinuing  of  Januar}*,  during  a  calm,  ourtloe  of  ice  split  with  a 
fearful  crahh, — and  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  serii*s  uf  shocks, 
that  nothing  but  the  great  strentrth  of  the  niai?s  of  timber  and  iron  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  the  >hip  could  have  witlistood  :  as  it  was,  the  vessel 
strained  in  (vcrv  direction.  Feb.  IS. — Earlv  in  the  niorninc: — thcnno- 
meter  at  33''  below  zcrrj — a  disruption  of  the  ice  took  place,  and  waves 
of  ice  thirty  feet  high  were  rolled  towards  the  shij),  which  complained 
much — the  decks  vere  sejjarated — the  l>eams  raised  off  the  sliclf-pieccs 
— lathings  and  .«!hore8  used  for  supporters  gave  way — iron  Iwlts  partially 
drawn — and  the  whole  frame  of  the  thip  tnmhUd  so  violently  as  to 
throw  some  of  the  men  down.  Yet  this  was  not  our  worst  disaster.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  while  drit'ting  to  the  soulh-e€1^tward,  oil*  a  low  ])oint, 
since  a[)propriately  named  '  Terror  Point,'  a  tremendous  rush  of  ice, 
from  the  north-west  took  the  ship  astern,  and,  although  buried  to  the 
flukes  of  the  anchor  in  a  dock  of  ice,  such  was  the  pressure,  that  she  was 
forced  upon  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  over  to  sUrboard — the 
sternpost  was  carried  away,  and  the  stern  lilted  seven  feet  out  of  the 
water.  The  same  night,  a  second  rush  of  ice  tore  up  the  remnants  of 
our  floe,  and  forced  the  ship  on  the  ice,  so  that  her  forefoot  was  quite  out 
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of  water — her  sunken  stem  was  threatened  by  iiii  overhanging  ■wnve 
of  ice,  full  thirty  feet  high,  but  which,  provide ntially,  fltupjied  Bb  it 
touched  the  quarter  of  the  ship— the  wnter  poured  in  throuph  the  stem- 
frame — (ind  the  Ehtp  creaked  mid  Btrained  in  every  direction:  proviaions 
were  got  on  deck,  the  boats  IcFwered,  and  every  preparaiifin  made  for  the 
worst  exlremily ;  and,  in  the  durkncsB  and  eileuce  of  tJie  night,  we 
calmly  awaited  the  anticipated  coming  of  another  shock,  which,  to  all 
human  appearancei,  must  have  beeu  the  laet. 

"  Heaven  ordained  it  utherwise,  and  iii  ihiB  novel  cradle  of  ice  we 
were  drifted,  without  fiirther  injury,  to  Sea-horse  Puint.  The  ice  that 
hure  us  was  ascertained  to  l>e  70  feet  thick,  and  it  was  not  until  we  liud 
sawed  tlirough  long  lines  of  25  feet  thick,  at  a  future  day,  that  the  ship 
was  freed  from  this  situation.  The  position  of  Sea-horse  Point  was  de- 
termined to  be  63°  43'  long.,  80°  10'  W.,  variation  49"  westerly;  the 
lowest  temperature  Was  53°  helow  zero,  when  boili  mercury  hikI  brandy 

"  On  the  1st  May  the  ehip  still  on  the  ice,  was  drifted  neat  Mill 
Island,  thence  to  the  southwiu^  of  Nottingham  Islnnd,  between  it  atitt 
Cape  Wolstenholme,  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  1000  feet  high,  thence  to 
the  northward  of  Charles  Island,  which  we  reached  on  the  2Ist  of 
June  The  ice  now  showed  symplonia  of  disniption,  and  we  Bet  all 
hands  to  work  with  a  35  foot  ice-saw  worked  by  shears,  and  on  the 
1  llh  of  July,  having  sawed  to  within  three  feet,  rtie  floe  split  in  b  fore 
and  aft  direction  and  liberated  the  larboard  side;  we  immediately  made 
sail  on  the  ship,  but  found  we  could  not  extricate  her  from  an  iceljcrg 
between  the  fore  and  main  chains  :  we  again  had  recourse  to  saws  and 
purchases,  when  the  lump  of  ice  still  fast  lo  the  ship  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  threw  the  vessel  on  her  beam  ends,  the  water  rushing 
in  with  frightful  rapidity.  All  hands  were  iiiBtKUtly  set  lo  work  a^in, 
and  laboured  day  and  night  unremittingly  at  the  fatiguing  hut  indis- 
pensable operation  of  sawing,  liil,  exhausted  by  their  exerliuns,  I  waa 
ubliged  to  call  them  iu  from  the  ice  for  rest  and  relreshment.  Not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  fi-om  (jnitting  the  work  when  a  sudden 
diaruijtion  of  the  ice  look  place,  and  the  mass  crashed  with  terriltc  vio- 
lence against  the  ship's  side,  snapping,  apparently  without  effort,  the 
lashings  and  spars  that  had  been  placed,  fearing  this  occnrrence;  and, 
but  for  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  all  wmdd  inevitably 
have  been  crushed  by  the  mass  of  ice  on  which  they  had  just  been 
labouring. 

"  As  the  ice  separated  the  shiji  righted  and  drifted  along.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  hung  the  old  rudder,  a  spare  one  was  fitted  and  sail  made 
on  the  ship  : — it  wos  an  anxious  moment  as  we  wailed  to  see  if  she 
would  answer  her  helm— and  oa  she  bore  up  before  the  wind,  with  her 
head  towards  England,  n  checi  of  gralitude  hurst  from  all  on  board. 

"  I  had  cherished  to  the  last  moment  (he  hope  that  tlie  damages  sus- 
tained might  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  my  pushing  for  Wager  Inlet 
by  Sir  Thoniaa  Roe's  Welcome,  and  there  to  beach  the  ship  and  repair 
damages,  while  some  in  boats  carried  into  effect  the  object  of  our  expe- 
dition ;  but  when  I  found  that  she  required  two  pumjis  constantly  going 
to  keep  her  tree,  that  both  (mter  and  inner  stem-po»ts  were  gone,  the 
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keel  seriously  damaged,  Ijesides  various  other  casualties,  I  felt  it  became 
my  duty,  however  reluctantly,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  homewards. 
Fortunately,  the  early  part  of  our  passage  across  the  Atlantic  was  fmvoar*^ 
able,  but  subsequently  the  weather  became  boisterous,  and  the  ship's 
leaks  increased  very  much,  so  that  we  could  barely  keep  her  free  with 
incessant  pumping:  to  secure  the  ship  also,  we  were  obliged  to  frap  her 
together  with  the  stream  chain  cable. 

"  On  the  6th  of  August  we  again  passed  through  Hudson^s  Straits, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  September  arrived  in  I^ough  Swilly,  not  having  let 
go  our  anchor  since  June,  1836. 

**  To  speculate  on  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion, had  I  reached  either  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  River,  would  now  be 
idle,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  recording  my  unaltered 
opinion,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  service,  when  once  a  party  should 
have  reached  either  of  the  before-mentioned  starting  places. 

**  The  uorth-easteni  shore  of  Southampton  Island  has  been  now  sur- 
veyed, for  the  first  time,  by  Lieutenant  Owen  Stanley,  who  has  also 
made  various  views  of  the  coast,  and  a  chart  showing  the  track  of  the 
ship ;  the  remarkable  positions  in  which  the  ship  was  placed  among  the 
ice  have  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Lieutenant  Smyth,  in  a  series  of 
spirited  and  characteristic  drawings. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  account  without  bearing  testimony  to 
the  great  assistance  I  have  invariably  received  from  Lieutenant  Smyth, 
and  all  the  officers  and  crew  employed  under  my  command  in  this  expe- 
dition, to  the  cheerful  obedience  with  which  all  orders  were  obeyed,  and 
to  the  steadiness  of  behaviour  evinced  in  circumstances  of  no  common 
trial. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

*'  George  Back*" 


VIL — On  the  North-Eastern  Shore  of  Southampton  Island.  By 
Captain  Back,  R.N.  Communicated  by  Sir  John  Barrow. 
Bart.,  F.R.S. 

The  name  of  Southampton  Island  has  become  loo  familiar 
through  modern  voyafjes  of  discovery  to  the  north,  to  require  any 
description  of  its  locality,  and  there  are  few  j)ersons  who  are  not 
aware  that  Sir  Edward  I^arry  and  Captain  Lyon  sailed  on  either 
coast,  north  and  south,  on  their  course  to  Repulse  Bay.  Long 
before  their  day,  as  far  back  as  l()1.3,  Bylot  and  Baffin  also  visited 
the  same  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  as  regards  the  season  than  any  of  their  successors; 
for  early  in  June  they  were  in  Hudson's  Straits,  and  had  got 
past  Cape  Comfort  before  its  termination  ;  but  being  perplexed 
by  the  apj)arently  circuitous  and  deceptive  appearance  of  the 
land  on  each  side  of  Frozen  Strait,  which  was  considered  to  be  a 
bay,  they  bore  away,  and  steering  to  the  south,  ran  along  the  land 
to  Sea-horse  Point;  between  which  and  Nottingham  Island  they 
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remained  till  Saly  !27Lh,  without  cspcricncing  any.  or  at  least 
many,  of  those  icy  difficulties,  which  seem  U»  liave  increased  so 
much  of  late.  I  believe  that  no  chart  was  published  of  iheir 
voyage,  and  as  Sir  Edward  Parry  made  the  land  somewhere  aljout 
Cape  Comfort  in  lat.  ^4°  JO"  N.,  the  intcrretiing  space  of  abi)Ut 
riO  ge(^raphica!  miles  comprehended  between  that  Cape  and 
Sea-horse  Point,  its  eastern  cstremity,  remained  a  lilanic  on  our 
maps,  until  the  extraordinary  situation  of  H.  M.S.  Terror,  thrown 
on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  forcibly  carried  by  it  along  the 
whiile  line  of  coast,  enabled  me  to  fill  it  up. 

Without  reference  to  the  details  of  the  ship's  movements  and 
dangers,  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  are  too  numer- 
ous, and  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  be  inserted  here,  I 
shall  commence  in  the  order  of  our  being  driven  rioso  to  the  land 
near  the  south  entrance  of  Fnaen  Strait,  in  lat.  65°  17'  N.,  long. 
S.]°  41'  W.,  merely  mentioning  those  passing  events  wliich  are 
necessary  for  the  perspicuity  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

The  impracticability  of  forcing  a  passage  into  Repulse  Bay  by 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  Baffin's  Island,  being  manifest  by 
repeated  failures,  with  considerable  difiieulty  and  much  jiressure 
fiom  ihe  heavy  and  closely -packed  ice,  by  which  we  were  beset, 
wo  gradually  approached  the  coast  of  Southampton  Island. 

The  frogi  smoke  that  allured  us  vanished  as  we  drew  near,  and 
the  dark  lanes  of  walerfrom  which  it  originated  closed  firmly,  to 
the  utter  impossibility  of  proceeding  one  yard  farther.  Left, 
therefore,  to  the  influence  of  events,  we  were  borne  backwards 
and  forwards,  according  to  the  eccentric  movements  of  the  ice, 
crowding  sail  when  the  least  crack  showed  a  probability  of  an 
opening,  or  with  ihe  aid  of  saws,  axes,  and  ice  anchors,  warping  a 
few  paces,  until  the  most  closely  packed  ice  finally  arrested  our 
progress,  twehe  miles  from  Cape  Bylot,  when  only  fifteeu  more 
would  have  ensured  a  safe  wintering  ground  in  Duke  of  York's 
Bay. 

That  portion  of  the  coast  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  since 
ample  justice  has  been  done  to  it  by  more  able  pens  than  mine, 
but  commencing  from  the  sloping  yet  bold  outline  of  Cape  Bylot, 
and  proceeding  to  the  south-east,  the  land  is  high  and  irregular, 
apparently  full  of  sinuosities  and  bays,  bounded  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices and  ahelving  acclivities.  These  seem  t<i  offer  shelter  and 
a  safe  retreat  from  stress  of  weother  and  oilier  accidents,  but  on 
a  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to  be  open  and  eiiposed  to  the 
most  dangerous  winds  from  the  north  and  east,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  which,  during  the  autumn  of  I83(j,  they  were  con- 
stantly blocked  up  with  layers  of  ice.  Provided,  hi>wever,  they 
were  once  clear,  a  vessel  might  find  temporary  security  with  any 
wind  from  the  south. 
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inteiaectcd  br  abropt  asoeidSp  which  at  jpmticakrplneeB 
di&are  tUcidj  strewed  with  debris  of  theimpendB^gni 
wUdi  htt  nearl J  the  same  minenkgifsal  chaiactans  wiA  dat  Is 
the  westward ;  but  in  the  hand  specimeiis  bronght  home,  the  mica 
is  U9  disposed  in  layers  as  to  give  a  sumcaLat  datr  stmctore  to 
the  mass^  The  harbour  is  surrotmded  by  the  same  kind  of 
granite,  traversed  by  similar  narrow  ravines  tbicklj  eaoveted  with 
snow ;  but  the  point  most  deserring  of  notice  was  a  fine  imposii^ 
perpcmdicular  cliff,  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  h^fa,  from  which 
there  was  the  most  beautiful  echo  imaginable ;  and  its  chanm 
were  so  attractive  in  that  monotonous  solitude  as  to  lead  many 
from  their  ordinary  occupations,  for  the  mere  novelty  of  hearii^ 
the  stranger-like  accents  of  their  own  softened  voice. 

Beyond  these  hills  others  rose  to  about  eight  hundred  and  fifkj 
feet,  backed  again  by  a  further  inland  range  attaining  to  fully 
sixteen  hundred  fe^t. 

llic  tracks  of  bears,  foxes,  and  deer,  were  seen  in  the  Tallejs» 
which  produced  a  few  miserably  stunted  willows,  the  occastooal 
rosc^rt  of  a  solitary  brace  of  white  partridges. 

Eight  miles  from  Smyth's  Harbour  is  a  wide  open  bay,  where  I 
landed.  It  was  bounded  by  mountains  of  granite  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  with  that  already  described,!  which  abutted  on  the  sea, 

*  Granite  compoied  of  a  large  proportion  of  roae-colountd  feispai,  grey  quuti. 
And  blackiah  mica  in  iroall  scales,  collected  into  patches, 
f  liostof  tlie  specimens  are  like  the  granite  alieadj  spoken  of— one  called  ^  ito- 
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an<l  wlucb  were  intersected  by  three  valleys,  two  having  nearly  a 
<lue  south  (liiectiiin,  nutl  the  third  a  more  westerly  one.  These 
vallcivs  were  furmcd  of  successive  terraces  of  coarse  gravel  like  gi- 
gantic steps,  their  regularity  being  only  broken  at  unequal  iiitervaU, 
by  protruding  rocks  like  ihoac  around  ;  they  were  the  abode  of  a 
few  Alpine  hares,  one  of  which  was  slml.  The  proximity  of  these 
inierveniDg  islands  liad  visibly  affected  the.  quantity  of  gravelly 
dcjuiiiit  fuvming  the  terraces,  since,  iu  the  narrowest,  which  wa9 
about  tlu'CG  (juavters  of  a  luile  broad,  there  wo^a  an  increase  of 
elevation  aimmnting  to  several  feet  above  the  others.  Bui, 
though  the  terraces  rose  with  remarkable  unifonaiiy  fi)r  upwnrds 
uf  two  miles,  they  did  not  maintain  the  same  i-egulnrity  to  the 
base  of  the  further  line  of  mountains,  but,  on  the  conlraiy,  w«ro 
suddenly  bisected  by  numerous  basins,  havinji  peculiar  connecting 
ridges,  with  other  terraces  parallel  U*  those  first  mentioned.  Oa 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  latlec  were  a  few  solitary  smnotb  rocks, 
worn  ay,  perhaps,  by  attrilioni  .which  formed  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  shar]>  and  acute  angles  of  the  piiutcd  rucks  a  little  abitve 
them.  A  water-course  ran  through  the  centre  of  these  dilTerent 
valleys;  and  near  one  was  a  drcle  of  stones,  evidently  used  a, 
long  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  an  Esquimaux  tent, 
denoting  clearly  that  the  place  had  formerly  been  frequented  by 
those  people^  The  mountains  varied  in  height  from  fourteen  to 
sixtei'u  hundred  feet,  and  thuugh  tlie  ascent  would  be  tedious 
from  the  deplli  of  snow  on  them,  yet,  by  winding  up  the  ravines 
and  along  the  slopes,  the  sunmiits  might  be  gained  ;  and  these 
being  obtuse  or  rounded,  afforded  still  grciler  facility  for  walking. 
One  side  was  ini-arialjly  precipitous,  and  the  dip  was  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizon.  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  of  those 
upright  stones  so  plejilifully  sot  up  as  marks  to  cross  the  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  arc  numerous,  and  which  strike  the  eye  of  a. 
Stranger  as  very  curious,  when  travelling  through  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  from  the  barren  lands  to  the  sea  coast. 

Again  :  the  lower  lands  here  were  uncoimnonly  sterile,  hardly 
affording  sustenance  for  the  Alpine  hare,  while  the  ledges  and 
summits  above  were  clothed  with  grass,  on  which  two  rein-deer 
were  feeding,  while  thinly  scattered  shrubs  of  stunted  growth, 
and  here  and  there  a  ground  willow,  relieved  the  eye  from  the 
monotonous  and  pallid  glare  of  snow  around. 

Kast  of  this,  the  coast  is  sterile  and  forbidding,  with  a  peculiarly 
wild  and  dark  aspect,  attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  abrupt 
8tee]mcss  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  where  the  snow  cannot  rest,  and 
where  the  narrow  defiles  are  more  than  usually  gloomy. 

The  nearer  rocks  rise  about  tCXX)  feet,  and  receding  from  ihem 
three  or  four  miles  inland,   the  view  is  terminated  by  others  of  a 
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far  greater  elevation  ;  the  two  most  conspicuous  among  the  num- 
ber having  rounded  summit  s^  visible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  which  particularly  distinguish  the  headland^  known  by  the 
name  of  Cape  Comfort  * 

From  it  the  land  trends  away  more  to  the  souths  and  the  tide 
and  current,  conjointly  with  the  wind,  produce  a  commotion  here 
that  nothing  can  withstand.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  ice  in 
which  the  Terror  was  embedded,  by  some  unaccountable  convul- 
sion was  turned  round,  and  exposed  the  shortest  and  weakest  part 
of  the  floe  to  the  action  of  the  accidental  lane  of  water  along 
shore,  we  were  taken  within  a  short  mile  of  the  towering  and  per- 
pendicular front  of  the  Cape,  which  just  there  was  rent  into  innu- 
merable fissures,  alternating  with  jagged  and  splintery  projections 
of  the  most  fearful  description. 

Though  there  was  but  little  wind  at  the  time,  the  ice  was  driven 
bodily  against  the  rocks,  and  rising  up  in  huge  masses  of  many 
tons'  weight,  became  reduced  to  fragments  in  an  instant.  Hap- 
pily for  us,  after  losing  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  floe,  it  drifted 
onward  past  the  danger,  and  thus  relieved  me  from  further 
anxiety  on  that  day.  Stretching  to  the  south-east  beyond  this, 
the  coast  partakes  of  a  more  mountainous  character  for  upwards 
of  f\0  miles,  having  a  slight  curve,  with  apparent  openings  like 
harbours,  but  in  fact  destitute  of  the  smedlest  shelter,  desolate, 
and  barren.  Towards  the  limit  of  the  distance,  the  outline  of  the 
mountains  becomes  more  regular,  with  broader  intervals  and 
easier  sloping  valleys  between  them,  until  it  is  again  altered  by 
what,  a  mile  or  two  off,  wears  all  the  semblance  of  a  ridgy  sand 
cliff,  but  which  a  closer  investigation  detects  to  be  coarse  gravel 
with  imbedded  rocks  and  stones  of  a  yellow  weather-worn  appear- 
ance, but  extremely  hard  to  the  hammer.  The  cliff  is  very  high, 
and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance  at  sea. 

Haring  been  drifted  within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  I  went  to  it  on 
snow  shoes,  not,  however,  without  some  scrambling  and  leaping 
to  cross  the  heaped  up  ice,  which  from  the  immense  pressure  on 
it  from  the  north,  was  thrown  up  and  piled  into  the  wildest  chaos 
imaginable. 

'JMie  line  of  coast  at  the  place  of  landing  trended  N.W.  and 
S.K.,  and  rocks  of  sienite  rose  into  disconnected  hills  from  eight 
to  twelve  hundred  feet  high.  Some  of  these  hills  struck  from 
the  interior  to  the  beach  in  parallel  ranges,  in  a  direction  of 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.VV.,  and  though  a  few  bold  perpendicular  cliffs 
presented  themselves,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  was  separated 
by  vertical  fissures,  having  what  I  should  term  a  jagged  and  ex- 
cessively irregular  surface. 

*  The  specimens  oi'  granite  from  Cape  Comfort  are  much  weathered,  and  do  moi 
■hew  the  rose-colour  in  the  felspar;  in  other  respects,  they  resemble  thoM  fiom 
Smyth's  Harbour. 
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The  geoerol  colour  was  a  reddish  yellow,  with  almost  parallel 
anil  horizontal  leaves  or  stripes  of  blackish  green,  differing  never- 
theless in  this  particular,  according  to  which  of  the  two  prevailed, 
Some  indeed  partook  of  a  dullish  green,  behind  these  rnnges, 
and  divided  only  by  valleys  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
hrond,  were  other  bills  slanting  towards  the  former,  and  more 
nmnded  in  general  form,  though  equally  broken  in  miniature. 

They  looked  like  trap  formations,  ami  had  also  narrow  valleys 
running  far  into  the  interior.  Farther  to  the  westward,  in  a  di- 
rection towards  the  ridge  cliff,  the  outline  presented  a  more 
even  aspect,  with  au  extensive  valley  and  a  river  running  through 
it-  The  same  kind  of  terraces  were  observable  as  before,  with 
this  difference,  that  their  surfaces  were  all  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
while  the  precipitous  parts  had  nearly  the  same  inclination,  and 
this  character  extended  to  the  riilge  cliff,  which  with  similar  ar- 
rang'ements  at  diffc rent  altitudes  was  almost  tabulated  on  the  tJi]). 

To  the  cast,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  not  much  variation, 
except  that  the  waters  of  a  lake  emptied  themselves  over  a  pic- 
turesque le<lge  of  rocks  into  the  extreme  end  of  Stanley  Harbour, 
which  was  nearly  of  similar  dimensions,  and  equally,  if  not  more, 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  than  the  first  one  described. 
The  country  then  got  more  rugged,  and  produced  a  brawling  and 
rajjiil  river  2(XI  yards  wide  al  the  mouth,  bordering  on  which  the 
hills  gi'ew  steeper,  and  ullimalely  ended  in  Cape  Fisher,  7^(J  feet 
high.  In  traversing  the  different  valleys,  and  espedally  that 
which  1  first  ascended,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remark  ihc  pro- 
gressive terraces,  and  the  diminutiim  of  their  flat  or  upper  sur- 
faces as  I  drew  near  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation ;  the  same 
features  being  equally  conspicuous  in  all.  The  entire  face  of  the 
country  (as  far  as  I  could  ascertain)  consisted  of  rounded  stones  of 
sienitic  granite,  more  resembling  coarse  shingle  than  anything 
else,  tliough  far  apart  from  each  other ;  I  sometimes  obser\c<l  a 
few  loose  slabs  of  limestone,*  the  first  seen  being  at  an  elevation 
of  4(K)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  1  could  not  discover  any 
approximation  to  an  equably  of  level  in  the  terraces  separated  by 
the  rocks,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  leaning  to  the  opinion 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  inundation  at  one  lime  or  other. 

There  was  a  want  of  vegetation  unusual  even  iu  these  regions, 
and  a  more  decideilly  sterile  scene,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Nor  was  it  merely  hical, 
for  some  ralber  long  excursions  were  made  inland  in  search  of 
animals,  without  success  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  journeys,  only 
a  few  scattered  patches  of  moss  and  short  grass  were  seen,  and 
not  a  living  thing  of  any  description, 

•  (Compact  mBsresLin  li[in'sli«i&— mountain  limeiitone  ?)  Thin  limeiitoliB  ii  evi- 
dKHlly  of  tiie  tame  kiuil  with  tome  rolled  piecei  found  on  the  Ice,  one  of  which  cua- 
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The  country  got  more  mountainous  as  the  parties  advanced, 
and  though  very  desirous  of  reaching  the  summit  of  the  most  ele- 
vated i>oint,  yet  finding  always  a  fresh  hill  rising  before  them,  the 
design  was  abandoned,  and  they  returned  wearied  and  disap- 
pointed to  the  ship. 

For  fourteen  miles  beyond  Cape  Fisher,  in  a  S.E.  by  S.  direc- 
tion, the  main  appearances  continue  unaltered :  the  line  of  coast 
indeed  is  more  broken  and  tortuous^  and  one  bay  was  passed  which 
looked  favourable  enough,  but  in  all  probability  differed  little 
from  the  others.  Thence,  however,  eighteen  miles  further,  there 
is  a  decided  change ;  for  the  hills  gradually  decrease  in  size  as 
they  turn  away  south,  and  becoming  ultimately  low  and  sloping, 
turned  a  little  easterly  until  they  are  lost  altogether  at  Point 
M'Murdo,  which  is  the  western  entrance  to  an  extensive  bay. 
inlet,  or  strait ;  but  which,  could  not  be  ascertained,  though  from 
tiie  strong  set  of  the  current  into  it,  there  seems  some  probabilitT 
of  its  being  connected  with  Evans'  Inlet,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
island.  The  low  land  stretching  from  Point  M'Murdo  to  the 
S.S.W.  was  lost  sight  of  in  clear  weather,  and  high  hills  made  out 
about  0,0  miles  due  south  in  the  opening.  The  closeness  of  the 
ice,  however,  prevented  the  ship  being  carried  into  it ;  and  it  was 
hereabouts  that  we  experienced  those  successive  rushes  of  the  ice 
much  more  frequently  than  to  the  westward. 

The  breadth  of  the  opening  as  far  as  Point  M'Lure,  which 
forms  the  eastern  entrance,  is  about  14  miles,  having  Gore  Island, 
near  the  latter,  and  some  more  land,  p)ssibly  another  island,  due 
west  of  it.  Far  from  boinpf  low.  Gore  Island  consists  of  high 
rocks,  and  on  the  western  side  is  a  huge  bluff,  which  from  a  ft»w 
miles'  distance  has  an  imposing  appearance.  The  coast  too  from 
Point  IVrLure  resumes  its  mounlainous  outline,  and  though  more 
even  and  accessible  than  some  alrcadv  described,  there  arc  two 
dome-like  summits  that  distinguish  it  from  every  other  part. 
Mount  Minto,  which  is  the  highest,  attains  to  upwards  of  1000 
feet,  and  from  the  eastward  has  a  conical  shape.  Running  out 
from  the  latter,  or  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  another  line 
of  low  hills  forming  Terror  Point,  so  named  from  its  being  the 
place  where  the  sternpost  was  carried  away,  and  the  ship  sustained 
tlie  greatest  damage.  This  low  coast  extends  about  14  miles  to 
Point  Saunders,  and  then  diverging  to  the  south-west,  is  lost  in 
the  continuation  of  the  mountain  rancro  fiom  Mount  Minto. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  the  last  point,  and  close  to  Sir  James 
Gordon's  liay,  the  high  land  terminates,  and  disappears  altogether 
in  two  small  islands ;  immodiat(;ly  to  the  south-east  of  winch  is 
Sea-horse  Point,  the  eastern  limit  of  Southamptcm  Island. 
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ner.      12rao. 
^rs — Descripl 
etM.de  Tessan.   12ra'o.  1837. 
„        Letters  from  the  South,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  2  vols.  Bvo. 

AMERICA. 

Examen  Critii^ue  de  la  OJograpbie  du  Nouveau  Continent  aux  ISmeet 
iGme  Siecles,  par  le  Baron  de  Humboldt.  Imperial  folio.  Vol.  II., 
pp.  438. 

Surveying  Voyages  of  his  Majesty's  Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  1633-36. 
(Patagonia,  Chile,  and  Peru,)  by  Captains  P.  P.  King  and  R.  FiU 
Roy,  R.N.,  wiih  extracts  from  the  Jounial  of  C.  Danvin,  Esq. 

Ltt  Plata— Colcccion  de  obras  j  documentos  rela'ivos  a  la  Histuria  anliqua 

y  nioderna  de   Ins   Provincias  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  por   X'edro  de 

Angelis.   8  vols,  folio,  e  published.  Buenos  Ayres,  If" 

,.         A  Year  in  South  America,  by  the  Hon.  P.  (.'an 

The  West  Indies,  by  Sir  Andrew  HolUday. 
„         Voyage  au  Guazacoalcos,  aux  Antilles  et  aux  Elats  Unis,  par 
A.  Brissot.   8vo. 
Mexico — Reise  durch  die  Mcxicaiiischen  Provlnzen  Tumalepas,  Cohahuida, 

und  Texas,  in  Jabre  1834,  von  Ludecus.  Bvo. 
United  States— LUni  vers  Piltoresque,  les  Etals  Unis  d'Arairique,  pat  M. 
Roux  de  Rochelle.  Bvo.  Paris,  1837. 
,.  Lettres  sut  TAaH^rique  du  Nord,  par  M,  Chevalier.     2 

vols.  evo. 
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North  America — Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1833-5, 

under  the  command  of  Captain  Back,  R.N.,  by  Richard  King.    2 

vols,  8vo.,  1836. 
Greenland— Expedition  to  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland,  by  Captain  Graah, 

Danish  Navy,  translated  by  G.  G.  Macdougall,  f;R.S.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Published  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  1837. 

POLYNESIA. 

Australia — Das  Festland  Australien,  von  C.  E.  Meinicke.   8vo.  Breslau. 

1837. 
„      New  South  Wales:  its  Present  State  and  Future   Prospects,  bj 

James  Macarthur,  post  8vo. 
Observations  on  the  Capabilities  of  the  North  Coast  of  New  Holland, 

by  G.  W.  Earl.   8vo. 
A  Voyage  to  Torres  Straits  in  search  of  the  Survivors  of  the  ship 

Charles  Eaton,  by  Captain  P.  P.  King,  RN.  8vo. 
Coup  d*CEil  sur  Tile  de  Java  et  les  autres  possessions  Ni^rlandaiscs  dans 

rArchipel  des  Indes,  par  le  Comte  C.  S.  W.  de  Hogendorp.   6vo. 

Bruxelles. 
Indian  Archipelago:  Voyages  and  Adventures  in, in  1832-3-4,  by  G.  Wind- 
son  Earl.   8vo. 
New  Guinea — Verhaal  van  eene  Reize  naar  de  Zuid-West-Kust  van  Ni'euw 

Guinea;  gedaan  in  1828>  door  J.  Modera.  8vo. 
„  Reize  door  den  Zuidelijken  Molukschen  Archipel  in  Zuid-West- 

Kust  van  NYeuw  Guinea;  gedaan  in  de  Jaren  1825  en  1826,  door 

D.  H.  Kolff.  8vo. 
South  Seas— Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  by  the  Rev. 

John  Williams.  8vo.  1837. 
„        Reize  om  deWereld  in  de  Jaren  1823-4,  met  Z.M.  KorvetLynx, 

van  J.  P.  M.  Willinck.   I  vol,  8vo.— 1  vol.  4to.  Breda.  1836. 
„        Voyages  aux  lies  du  Grand  Ocean,  par  J.  A.  Moercnhout.  2  vols. 

8vo.  

Annalen  der  Erd-VJilker  und  Staalenkunde,  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Berghaus. 

No.  138.   Sept. 
Geojrraphischer  Almanach,  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Berpjhaus. 
Abrej2:c  de  Geotjraphie,  par  Adricn  Balbi.   3rd  edition  publishing. 
Annates  des  Voyages,  par  MM.  Eyries,  Alex,  de  Humboldt,  &c.    3"*^  seric, 

15  th  vol.  ' 
Tratado  Elementar  de  Geografia,  par  Don  Jos6  de  Urcullu.    2  vols.  Svo. 

Oporto.  1830. 
The  Nautical  Magazine.  Nov.  1837. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

Ordnafice  Office. 

British  Isles — Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  70  sheets  published ;  scale 
1  inch  to  a  mile. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  ;  scale  6  inches  to  a  mile. 
9  counties  published. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  commenced. 

Hydrographic  Office, 

England— East  Coast,  Lowestoft  Roads  with  the  Gorton,  Holm,  and  New- 
come  Sands,  by  Captain  W.  Hewelt,  R.N. ;  scale  4  inches  to  a  mile. 
1836. 

Wales — Pembroke  Reach,  in  Milford  Haven,  by  Lieut.  H.  M.  Denham, 
R.N.,  1830;  scale  4  inchest"  "      'e.   1837. 
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Wales— Jack  Sound,  iurveyed  by  Lieut.  H.M.  Dunham,  R.N.,  1830;  Ecale 

3)  inches  to  IL  mile.    isn?. 
Iceland — Anchorage  off  Wicklow  with  the  Projected  Piers,  by  Commander 

W.  Mudge,  1837 ;  scale  6  inches  to  a  mile. 
France — Pari  of  Marseilles,  Irom  French  Documenls,  with  additionaby  Capt. 
W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N. ;  scale  S  inches  to  a  mile.   IB37. 
„        La  Cassidaigne  Rock  and  the  adjacent  Coast,  by  Captain  W.  H. 
Smyth,  R,N..  1823  ;  scale  Ifj  inches  to  a.  mile,   1837. 
Spain — Porlugalette  and  Bllboa,  and  the  River  Nervioa,  by  Mr.  H.  Thomp- 
son and  Lieut.  Le  Hardy,  R.N. ;  scale  2  tniles  to  an  inch.   IB3G. 
„        Port  of  Santander,  by  Tofifio,   1786;  ecale  2  inches  lo  a  mile. 
1836. 

Port  of  Cadiz,  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  R.N,;  scale  li^  inch 
to  a  mile.    1837. 
Tracks  of  Her  Majesty's  Vessels  in  search  of  the  Sight  Stones; 
scale  H  inch  to  a  degree,    1837. 
Africa— The  River  Quorra  from  Rabbi  to  the  Sea,  and  a  portion  of  the 
RiTer  Shadda,  by  Lieut.  W.  Allen,  R.N.,  1 833 ;  scale  J  inches  to  a 
danree.    1837. 

South-East  Coast,  Port   Natal,   by  Captain  E.  Hams,  1831;  scale 
2  inches  to  a  mile.  183r>. 
Canada— Plans  of  the  River  St  Lawrence,  17  sheets,  surveyed  by  Captain 

BayQeld,  R.N..  1827-34  ;  scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.    1S37. 
West  Indies— Sheet  8,  from  tbo  Island  of  Trinidad  to  Los  Roqucs ;  9,  fmta 
Los  Roquesto  Cabo  la  Vela;  10,  from  Cabo  laVelatoCayoa  Ratoiies, 
chiefly  from  Spanish  documents ;  scale  4  inches  to  a  degree.  1837. 

Part  of  the  Florida  and  Providence  Channels,  showing  tlie 
positions  of  the  new  Lii^ht-Houses  on  Gun  Cav  and  on  the  south 
point  of  Abaco  Island,  by  Captain  R.  Owen,  R.N-  ;  scale  1  inch  to 
a  mile.  Published  in  1836. 

Drpil  de  la  Guerre. 
France — Carte  Topographique,  scalo  tiiat-  '"  258  sheets,  48  published ; 
Allkirch,  ArraB,  Boulogne,  Cambray,  Colmar,   Forney,  Laou,  Mont- 
didier,  Nancy,  Saveme,  Strasbourg,  et  Vaasy.    Published  in  1837. 
„        Carte  de  la  Guyennc  ;  scale  „Ug  ,in  54  sheets ;  SO  published. 
.,        Depnrtemcnt  do  la  Seine,  an  g^,  in  9  sheets, 
„         Cacte  des  Pays,  compris  enlre  la   France,  les   Pays-Bas,  et   le 
Rhin  ;  scale  ij^,  in  13  sheets.     This  mup  is  founded  on  a  triangu- 
lation  made  by  M.  Eranchot,  and  surveyed  by  the  French  engineers, 
nearly  finished. 
B ay iSrc— Carte  de  la  Bavi^re  ;  t^Jski  >n  22  sheets ;  by  the  French  and  Ba- 
varian engineers. 
Afriqne — Province  de  Constantine, 

'.!  '.'.  d'Alj"',, 

>,  Des  Environs  de  Bonne. 

Dep6l  de  la  Marine. 
France— Carlo  particulifire  des  COtcs,  entre  le  Cap  Frehel  et  Cancale.  Bale 
'k'  la  Frenay,  anse  de  St.  Malo,  cours  de  la  ranco  jusi^u'  ,\  Tansc  de 
Mont  Marin,  1829;  scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.    ]b36. 

Carte  parliculierc  des  Cfilfk,  anse  de  Vaiivillc,  Cap  de  la  Hague, 
Rade  de  Cherbourg,  Cup  Levi. 

Carle  particulidre  des  Coti^s.  entre  le  Fort  de  Querqueville  et  Ic 
Furl  de  la  Hougue.  Rade  de  Cherbourg,  Cap  Levi,  |iointe  et  ra/  do 
Barfleur,  pointe  de  Barlleur,  1832-3 ;  scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.   183r>. 
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France— Carte  partkniUdre  des  C6t^  entre  la  pointe  de  Barfleur  et  Grand- 
Champ,  Rade  de  la  Hougue,  fle  St  Morcouf,  bancs  da  grand  Vajr, 
1832-3  ;  scale  1  inch  to  a  mile.   1836. 
„        Plan  du  Portdu  Bartteur  et  de  aes  Environs,  1832-3:  scale  10 

inches  to  a  mile.    1 836. 
„        Plan  de  la  Rade  de  la  Hougue,  1833 ;  scale  6  inches  to  a  mile. 
1836. 
Africa— Carte  de  la  Cote  Septentrionale  d'Afrique,  entre  Alger  et  les  Ties 
Zafarines,  1831-3  ;  scale  5  inches  to  a  degree.   1836. 
Plan  de  la  Baie  de  Tangier. 
Les  Atterages  d* Alger;  2nd  edition. 

Plan  du  Mouillage  d* Alger,  1831  ;  published  1836  ;  scale  If)  inch 
to  a  mile. 

Madagascar — Plan  de  la  Baie  de  Diego  Suarerl 
Mer  des  Indes— Carte  Gcn6rale.   1837. 

Chile^Plan  de  la  Baie  de  Coquimbo,  1836  ;  scale  7-lOths  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile.    1836. 
„      Plan  de  Tile  et  Rade  d'lquique,  1826  ;  scale  3^  inches  to  a  mile. 
1836. 
Belgium — Plan  of  Brussels,  by  M.  Craan,  in  4  sheets ;  scale  29  inches  to  a 
mile. 
„      Environs  of  Brussels,  by  C.Perkins,  in  9  sheets ;  scale  7  inches  to 
a  mile. 
Saxony— Atlas  des  Kunigreir.hs  Sachsen,  von  Colonel  Oberreit,  in  1 9  sheets ; 
scale  4-5 ths  of  an  inch  to  a  mile.  Dresden.  1837.  5  sheets  published. 
Russia — Map  of  Russia,  by  the  D6pdt  Topographique,  under  Gen«al 
von  Schul)ert,  in  59  sheets;  scale  :ij^»  24  published. 
„    Kartc  vom  Ural  Gebirge,  gegriindet  auf  die  astronomischen  beobach- 
tungen  von  Schubert,  A.  von  Humboldt,  &c. ;  scale  2f«  inches  to  a 
degree. 
„    Chart  of  the  White  Sea,  surveyed  by  Capt.  Reineke,  1 829-33  :  scale 

7  inches  to  a  degree.   Published  by  J.  W.  Norie,  London.   1837. 
„    Chart  of  the  Black  Sea ;  scale  5  inches  to  a  degree.  Published  by 
J.  W,  Norie,  I/)ndon.    1837. 
Switzerland — Karte  der  Schweiz,  von  Dr.  J.  E.  Woerl,  in  20  sheets  ;  scale 

i  inch  to  a  mile.   Freiburg.   1836. 
Italy — Map  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  by  M.  Weibeking.  Munich.  1837, 
Spain— Plan  of  the  Port  and  Town  of  Bilbao;  scale  IJ  inch  to  a  mile,  by 
James  Wy Id.    1837. 
„    Country  between  St.  Sebastian  and  the  French  Frontier,  scale  1}  in. 
to  a  mile,  by  James  Wyld.    1837. 
Madeira  and  its  Dependencies,  scale  2  miles  to  an  inch,  by  James  Wyld. 

1836. 
India — Showin;^  the  Civil  and  Military  Stations,  scale  1  inch  to  a  degree, 

by  James  Wyld.    1837. 
South  America— comprising  the  whole  of  the  late  Survey  of  the  Coast,  1 
sheet,  by  John  Arrowsmith.  Nov.    1837. 
„  Lac  de  Titicaca  et  partic  du  grand  plateau  des  Andes  (Bolivia 

et  P6rou)  en  1833,  par  Alcide  d'Orbigny.  Published  in  1835  ;  scale 
6  miles  to  an  inch.    1835. 
West  Indies — Kaart  van  bet  Eiland  Cura9ao,  by  W.  G.  Hulst  van  Keulen  ; 

scale  3  inches  to  a  mile.  Amsterdam.    1836. 
Australia,  in  2  sheets,  includinf^the  most  recent  Discoveries,  by  John  Arrow- 
smith.  London.  Nov.  1837.  Scale  }  inch  to  a  decree. 
New  Zealand  ;  scale  1^  inch  to  a  degree,  by  Lieut.  M*Donnell,  R.N.  Lon- 
don.   1837. 


Aeone&guB,    mountain,    height  o(, 

143. 

Actteon  IslfLnd3,  454. 

Ailranfis,  SB. 

Afijiim-kara-hisar,  58. 

Africa,    north,     lai— west,    ISfi— 

south,  187. 
Alenander'a  Letters  fromSoulh, 

43a. 
"Afrin.  Therranl  S[)rmgs  at,  4ie, 
'A'l'n  Jowari,  21, 
'Ain  Abii  Mabuth,  22. 
Alckiam,  37. 
Aleohuan  Monumeiils,  2. 
Altai  Moiintaina,  39S. 
Akaba,  434, 
Amaala,  4B,  50,  31. 
AmaMns,  R.,   191, 
Americii,  North, 188;  Central,  li 

Soulh,  190. 
Amsterdam,  Old,  349. 
Anah,  427. 
Anaiarbah,  421. 
Anlioch,  418. 
Angora,  36. 
Apol Ionia,  Lake,  3S. 
Arabia,  182;  Travel*  in,  400. 
Ararat,  Mount,  44. 
Arru  Islands,  372. 

;   Central, 


34,  1 


Mount,  G3;  height.  CG  ; 
ascent  of,  Sa  ;  its  Monasteries,  CG. 

Aulocrene,  Lake,  59. 

Australia,  193;expedition  into,  271  ; 
iliscoverieain,  273;  best  dlreclion 
for  exploring  in.  382 ;  natives  of. 


BBbhalslan<ls,371. 

B&lbek.  98. 

natfin's  Islands,  4<ll. 

Bard  If,  43. 

Bi!til.Ab(i-Ali,  103. 

Beni-Hiynm  Trib«,  109. 

Beibice,  R.,  ascent  of,   302;    In- 


dians on  the.  30S  ;Ilflpids  in,  3 13 ; 

Butany  of,  320 ;  Ciitaracts,  33G. 


B''ithaikfiT,  33.  76;  distance  from, 


Buenos  Ayres,  358;  Pampisor,  367. 
Bunker's  I.,  227. 

Bylol,  Cape,  461. 

Cabalaba  R,  289. 

Ccesars,  City  oflhe,  336. 

Calabar,  Old,  K..  ascent  of,  I9S;  is 
it  a  branchorihcQiiorrA?  198, 

Caniaroon  Mountains,  201. 

Caroline  I.,  225.  377. 

Camus  R.,  414. 

Cerasus  46. 

Ch&r-shnmbah,  48. 

Chal41-Tfpeh,  64. 

Chelona,  Mountain,  86  ;  height,  34. 

Choi uls.  Pyramid,  1. 

Ch6riira,  51.75. 

Ch6rM,  62. 

Christmas  L,  226  ;  Cataract,  330. 

Comrort,  Cape.  461. 

Conception,  354. 

Corentyn,  K.,  ascent  of,  283  ;  aba- 
p&ri  or  bore,  288 ;  Cataracts,  293 ; 
position  of  mouth,  299 ;  sailing  di- 
rections for  entrance,  300, 

Cuyuny  R.,  ascent  of,  446 ;  Rapids 
in,  447  ;  Great  Fall,  449. 

Davidson  (Mr.),  Letters  from  Ma- 
roccD,  1 44 ;  visit  to  Mount  Atlas, 
153  ;  at  Wadniin,  157 ;  departure 
forTimbtikld,  161 ;  his  death,  168. 

Dead  Sea,  456, 

Dineir,  39 ;  fossils  near,  60. 

DJlli,  369. 

Diwinlyeh,  428. 

Dotirga  Strait,  386. 

Duke  of  York's  Bay,  461. 
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I^^rdir,  Lake,  58. 

Einof,  63. 

Eupfaratet,  expedition  to  the,  411, 
417;  level  abore  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 419 ;  Survey  of,  423. 

Enzine  Sea,  41. 

Fiiher,  Cape,  465. 

Ge^i  37. 

GeograpUeal  Society  at  Paria,  194 ; 
Berlin,  195 ;  Frankfort,  i& 

Geography,  Piogreai  of.  in  1836-7, 
172 ;  Britiih  filet,  174 ;  France, 
176;  Germany,  177;  Russia,  178; 
Ana,  180;  Central  Asia,  181; 
Africa,  184:  West,  186;  South, 
187;  America,  North,  188;  Cen- 
tral, 189;  South,  190;  Patagonia, 
191 ;  Australia,  193. 

Glenelg  R.,  276. 

Gordon's  Bay,  466. 

Ctore  I^  466. 

Grampians,  South,  275. 

Greece,  Northern  Frontier  of,  81 ; 
Heights  in,  94. 

Guadidupe,  I.,  222. 

Guayana,  190,  285,  302, 446. 

Hadriani  Ruins,  36. 
Hfiji  K6i,  51. 
Hamanld  Ruins,  35. 

Haw&z,  434. 
Hebi-on,  456. 
Hit,  428. 
HuaheinS  I.,  221. 

Ibrah,  107. 

I'liyats  of  Persia,  230;  Kaj&r,  Af- 
shars,  231 ;  Lak,  232  ;  Feill,  Bay, 
fit,  Kurd.  Aim&k,  233  ;  Hez&reh- 
Baliich,  Bakhtiy&rl,  234 ;  Shek&g^i, 
Sh&h-seven,  Memacenni,  235. 

India,  present  state  of  the  Surveys 
in,  127  ;  Reynolds'  Map  of,  138  ; 
Survey  of,  139;  Plan  of  opera- 
tions, 140. 

Indies,  West,  190. 

Indus  R,  12. 

Iskenderun-Gulf,  Survey  of,  414. 

Jaffa  456. 

Jebel-Akhdar,  108.  112,  401. 

el  Akri,413. 

Masinah,  23. 

Jeraish,  456. 
JerichOi  456. 
Jerusalem,  456. 


Jindi,2l. 

Jonas'  PiUars,  414. 
Juan  Femandei,  212. 
JCini,  96. 

KaTab-jilr,  55. 

Kal*at-el-Madik,418. 

Kamies,  Mount,  440. 

Kara-his^,  51. 

KarM(iLakeb416. 

Kara,  43. 

Karyes,  67. 

Kanandra,69. 

Katakekaumene.  40. 

Kawi  language,  403. 

Kerahsiin,  47. 

Kethtin,  63. 

KhU)ar,  426. 

Khoniui,  60. 

KhoHis&n,  43. 

Kilk&t,  104. 

K6bek,  39. 

Kousie  R.,  441. 

Kule  Bogbfti  Mines,  420. 

Kulak,  40. 

KOmenek,  49. 

Kurdiitiui,  Geology  of,  437. 

Lavra,68. 

Lebanon,  Mount,  98. 
Lemnos,  69. 
Lobos  I.,  455. 
Longos,  69. 

Lycus,  R.  60;  natural  bridge  over, 
61. 

M'Lure,  Point,  466. 

M'Murdo,  Point,  466. 

Maria  I.,  455. 

Marocco,  Davidson's  Letters  from, 
144  ;  names  of  places  in,  24.3, 270. 

Marquesas,  223. 

Maskat,  103. 

Matappiev  289. 

Maurua,  I.,  220. 

Minto,  Mount,  466  ;  Island,  456. 

Moluccas,  Archipelago,  369;  pro- 
ductions of,  370. 

Murray  R.,  274. 

Nkab-el-Hajar,  journey  to,  20; 
ruins.  27 ;  position  of,  32. 

Ncuquen  R.,  354. 

New  Guinea,  S.W.  coast,  383 ;  na- 
tives, 387;  productions,  389 ;  geo- 
graphical positions,  392 ;  vocabu- 
lary of  language,  393. 
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New  South  Wales,' 193 ;  surveys  in, 

279. 
Novo-Arkhangelsk,  374. 

Oliphant,  R.,  439. 

Old  Providence  I.,  203.  206 ;  pro- 
ductions, 207. 

Oman,  102;  oases  of,  107;  descrip- 
tion of,  1 12. 

Olympus,  heifrht  of,  69. 

Oomimak  I.,  375. 

Oonalaska  I.,  375. 

Orange  R.,  441 ;  copper  ore  near, 
442. 

Ore^ila-Post,  286. 

Orontes,  R.,  96, 415 ;  its  sources,  99. 

Pacific  Ocean,  1 94 ;  loyage  to,  21 2 ; 
Atlas  of,  406  ;  positions  in,  408  ; 
errors  in  charts  of,  409 ;  new 
islands  in,  454. 

Panuco  R.,  stone  figures  from  its 
banks,  5. 

Patagonia,  192.  356. 

Paraguay,  360;  River,  362;  Mis- 
sions in,  368. 

Peru,  191. 

Petra,  456. 

Phillip,  Port,  277. 

Pitcairn's  I.,  213. 

Potosi,  360. 

Pribyloff  Islands,  376. 

Qua  Mount,  height  of,  201. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  191.352. 
Rhyndacus  R.  35.  37. 
Rodosto,  62. 

Saghrah,  Mount,  42. 

St.  Lucas  Cape,  228. 

Saiahiyah,  426. 

Samsiin,  48. 

Samothraki,  Height  of,  64. 

Sandwich  Is.,  221. 

Santa  Cruz,   R.,    ascent  of,    1 14 ; 

descent,  126 ;   the  Intendency  of, 

364. 
Sangarius,  56. 
Sardes,  41. 

Saunders'  Point,  466. 
Seahorse  Point.  459.  466. 
Seda,  ill. 


Seniavine  Is.,  375. 

Sinai,  456. 

Sind,  11;  history  of,  13;  inha- 
bitants, 14 ;  government,  16 ;  lan- 
guage, 17 ;  productions,  18. 

Sinope,  42,  48. 

Smith's  Harbour,  462. 

Society  Is.,  2T5. 

Someisat,  422. 

Southampton  I.,  460. 

Spain,  New  ;  monuments  of  its  an- 
cient inlnbitants,  1. 

Stanley  Hfi^bour,  465. 

Suleim&illa  Ruins,  39. 

Sum|^ur!ii,  53.  11. 

Suknel-ShuyCikh,  429. 

Sur,  104. 

Syria,  earthquake  in,  100.  455. 

Syrian  Desert,  416. 

Tahiti,  I.,219. 

TarFJa,  province  of,  366. 

Taurus,    Mount,  journey  to,  419; 

geological  structure  of,  421. 
Taushanlii,  35. 
Tavium,  lb, 
Tebiquari  R.,  363. 
Tercero  R.,  367. 
Terror  Point,  458. 
Thaso,  I.  64. 
Tigris,  R.,  435. 
Timor  Laut,  group»  373. 
Toltec  monuments,  2  ;  people,  9. 
TortCim,  valley,  45. 
Trebizond,  43. 
Tripolis,  46. 

Ualan,  Island,  377. 

Uniyeh,  47. 

Ural  Mountains,  395 ;  Mines  in,  399. 

'Ushlik,  38. 

Voyage  round  the  globe,  (Bennett) 
211;  Liitke,  374. 

Wadi  Falij,  104  ;  Meifah,  23,  32. 
Wieronie,  341* 

William  Mount  its  height,  276. 
Wimmeri  R.,  276. 
Wolstenholme  Cape,  459. 

Yekaterinburg,  397. 
Yuzkat,  52.  lb. 
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